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WORLD  MISSIONARY  ' 
CONFERENCE. 

IMPRESSIVE  CLOSING  SCENES. 

[By  a  Contributor.] 

Thursday. 

The  greatest  of  all  Missionary  Conferences 
came  to-night  to  an  end  in  a  scene  of  much 
impressiveness  and  solemnity.  Edinburgh  j 
will  henceforth  have  a  great  place  in  the  i 
history  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity.  Dr 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  of  New  York,  did  | 
not  use  the  language  of  extravagance  when  j 
he  said  that  “  Edinburgh  had  been  identified  j 
with  a  gathering  that  would  be  considered  by  J 
future  historians  as  the  most  remarkable  j 
assemblage  of  the  people  of  God  that  this 
world  had  yet  seen.”  To-day’ the  Conference  | 
resolved  to  send  a  message  to  the  Christian  1 
Church  in  Christian  lands  and  to  the  Christian 
Church  in  non-Christian  lands.  These 

messages  are  couched  iu  dignified  and  worthy 
terms.  “  The  next  ten  years  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  constitute  a  turning  point  in  human 
history,”  says  the  first  message,  “  and  may  be  , 
of  more  critical  importance  in  determining 
the  spiritual  evolution  of  mankind  than  many 
centuries  of  ordinary  experience.”  "The 

Providence  of  God  has  led  us  all  into  a  new 
world  of  opportunity,  of  danger,  and  of  duty. 

And  to  the  missionaries  the  Conference  says —  j 
“  We  thank  God  for  the  longing  after  unity  \ 
which  is  so  prominent  among  you,  and  is  one 
of  our  deepest  longings  to-day.  Our  hearts 
are  filled  with  gratitude  for  all  the  inspira¬ 
tion  that  your  example  has  brought  us  in  our , 
homelands.”  Right  noble  messages  are  these  I 
which  go  forth  from  Edinburgh  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  to  cheer  the  lonely  , 
toilers  in  alien  climes. 

The  last  of  the  great  mission  reports  was 
submitted  to-day,  that  on  the  “  Home  Base  of 
Missions.”  Rev.  Dr  J.  L.  Barton,  Boston, 
submitted  the  report  in  a  speech  of  character¬ 
istic  American  directness.  He  carried  con- 
j  viction  when  he  said  that  the  question  resolved 
itself  into  the  condition  of  the  Church  at 
home.  If  only  the  Church  were  spiritually 
alive  and  alert  there  would  be  no  lack  of  men 
and  money.  At  the  end  of  this  speech  Dr 
Mott  flashed  out  with  the  request  that  the 
floor  and  gallery  make  the  applause  concise. 
One  felt  it  was  a  new  contribution  to  phrase¬ 
ology — concise  applause. 

To-day  one  tried  to  gather  up  the  impres- 
J  sions  of  those  last  ten  days.  And  these  im¬ 
pressions  have  been  so  many  and  varied  that 
'  it  needs  time  to  co-ordinate  them.  But 
several  impressions  stand  out  distinct.  The 
1  foremost  is  that  a  great  step  has  been 
!  taken  towards  the  realisation  of  greater 
unity  if  not  union  among  the  Reformed 
Churehes.  It  is  a  great  step  forward  to  have 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  Church  tak¬ 
ing  part  freely  with  Christians  of  every  order  , 

I  and  class.  Bishop  Brent  declared  that  the 
policy  of  isolation  evinced  by  the  Roman 
Church  was  more  pathetio  than  splen¬ 
did.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  great  Anglican  Communion  has  shaken 
itself  loose  from  this  pathetic  policy  of  isola¬ 
tion.  And  the  way  in  which  the  Anglican 
delegates  shook  off  the  shackles  of  outward 
traditions  was  manifested  in  that  it  looked  for 
a  time  as  if  they  could  dominate  the  discus- 
|  sions.  It  certainly  can  be  said  that  they 
spoke  far  more  than  any  other  denomination. 
But  it  may  be  surmised  that  that 

consummate  general  and  tactician, 

|  Dr  John  R.  Mott  had  something  to  do  with 


that.  Out  of  sixty  names,  he  never  failed  . 
to  call  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  Angli-  j 
cans.  Nobody  felt  injured,  because  they 
recognised  the  sagacity  of  "the  Chair’  in  J 
thus  doing  his  best  to  sweep  the  Anglicans  I 
into  the  full  current  of  the  wonderful  tide 
of  charity  and  Christian  love  which  swept  f 
through  the  Conference.  No  speakers  spoke  ; 
with  greater  power  than/the  Bishops  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Southwark.  Those  who 
hitherto  knew  but  little  of  the  Anglican 
Church  felt-  its  power.  One  felt  also  how 
great  an  education  it  was  for  the  Anglican 
dignitaries  to  listen  there  to  some  of  the 
greatest  theologians  and  thinkers  of  the 
world  outside  their  pale.  They  sat  among 
a  crowd  of  many  races  and  many  forms  of 
faith — and  they  were  one  with  them.  The 
Presbyterian-converted  Hindu  offered  up 
their  prayers  also — they  bowed  with  the 
great  multitude  while  to-day  a  Baptist  and 
to-morrow  a  Methodist  blessed  them.  It 
takes  many  streams  to  make  a  river — and  the 
great  Anglican  Church  mingled  there  its 
quickening  stream  with  the  great  river  in 
f  which  all  the  Churches  merge,  and  which  - 
\  sends  its  life-giving  waters  over  the  face  of 
;  the  whole  earth.  A  school  may  condemn, 
r  but  the  voioe  of  Christendom  will  applaud.  . 

I  Whatever  other  good  this  Conference  will  ( 
f  do,  it  has  at  least  done  this  good  —  it  has 
*  given  missions  a  place  in  the  common  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  common  man  such  as  they 
;  never  had  before.  The  spectacle  presented  . 
j  by  the  Conference,  the  meetings  growing 
I  larger  day  by  day,  the  three  great  halls  in  ' 
f  the  city  being  night  after  night  filled  simul- 
i  taneously,  the  impression  made  by  seeing  and 
hearing  some  of  the  ablest  and  keenest 
I  brains  in  the  world  set  themselves  to 
1  solve  the  question  of  how  to  make  the 
Christian  ideal  operative  throughout  the 
whole  world ;  the  way  in  which  the  publio 
Press  reflected  the  aroused  interest — all  that 
has  brought  home  to  the  man  in  the  street 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  uplift  in  the  world, 
to-day  is  the  work  of  Christian  missions.  For 
commerce  and  national  expansion  represent 
but  the  impact  of  self-seeking  on  the  lower 
raoes;  but  the  impact  of  Christianity  is  the 
impact  of  self-sacrifice,  of  sympathy,  of  heal- 
ing—the  working  of  that  which  is  highest  in 
men. 

!  And  this  work  is  so  enormous,  and  its  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  brought  home  so  vividly, 
that  the  realisation  has  come  of  how  impossible 
it  is  for  a  divided  Christianity  to  deal  with  it. 
And  in  face  of  that  enormous  work  to  be 
accomplished,  considering  the  barrier  which 
division  throws  in  the  way,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Churches  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
separation  and  isolation.  The  men  who 
would  stand  up  and  because  of  6ome  outworn 
theory  would  justify  separation  from  their 
brethren — they  will  find  the  words  die  on 
their  lips.  For  this  Conference  has  made 
'  again  audible  the  cry  of  the  Lord  that  His 
followers  may  be  one — and  the  cry  has  evoked 
a  passionate  yearning  for  the  day  when  the 
power  of  a  United  Church  will  be  manifested 
in  the  world. 

When  to-night  the  Conference  met  for  the 
last  time  the  United  Free  Assembly  Hall  was 
packed  to  overflowing.  All  the  corridors  were 
filled  with  men — some  sitting  on  stairs  and 
some  standing.  In  the  Moderator’s 
I  gallery  Lord  Guthrie  surveyed  the 1 

(J  scene  with  wondering  interest.  The 

ij  singing  of  “Our  God,  oUr  help  iu  ages 
1  past,”  was  like  a  shout  of  victory.  At  first 
5  there  was  a  feeling  of  wonder — what  brought 
I  these  people  there  ?  What  went  they  out  to 
c  see?  There  was  nothing  but  the  quiet  words, 

I  full  of  devout  feeling,  such  as  one  can  hear 
i  anywhere.  In  the  minute  of  silent  prayer 
1  the  multitude  felt  the  beating  of  its  own 
heart.  Silence — one  can  have  it  anywhere  ! 


What  went  they  out  to  see?  The  answer  came 
when  Dr  John  R.  Mott  rose  up  to  speak.  Dr 
Mott  is  a  born  leader  of  men.  Square-faced, 
irregular  in  feature,  with  a  massive  forehead’, 
a  full  mouth  that  closes  with  a  snap,  and  eyes . 
that  suddenly  gleam  and  seem  to  send  shafts 
of  light  shooting  through  the  dense  masses 
of  humanity  before  him,  Dr  Mott  stands  up 
like  an  officer,  and  speaks  with  the  directness 
of  a  drill-sergeant.  He  has  no  eloquence, 
no  fine  sentences  or  phrases,  but  he  knows 
what  he  wants  to  say  and  he  says  it.  His  i 
diction  would  be  monotonous  were  it  not  that  « 
he  has  every  now  and  then  a  key-word ;  and  i 
this  word,  jerking  back  his  head  and  his  eyes' 
gleaming,  he  enunciates  and  sends  hurtling 
like  a  bullet  from  a  gun.  “It  is  dangerous, 
he  cries,  to  grow  out  a  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  men,  to  be  swept  by  dangerous 
emotions,  if  that  knowledge  and  that  emotion 
does  not  issue  in  genuine  aotion.”  This  time 
it  was  two  bullets  that  went  tearing  through 
the  living  mass — genuine  and  action.  The 
power  of  this  man  is  his  manliness;  his  in¬ 
spiration  is  the  inspiration  which  they  wield 
who  sink  themselves  and  all  thought 
of  themselves  in  noble  service.  No 
man  oould  listen  to  that  call  summoning  to 
the  surrender  of  self  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
humanity  without  feeling  the  Stirling  of 
shame  for  lives  of  flabbiness  and  selfishness. 
.And  when  Dr  Mott  asked  the  greatest 
audience  that  has  assembled  in  Edinburgh 
for  many  a  day  to  dedicate  themselves  to  this 
work — and  sudden  silence  filled  the  hall— that 
was  the  supreme  moment  of  the  wonderful 
Conference.  Ail  of  a  sudden  the  unseen 
became  real  to  a  great  crowd.  The  city  of 


God  and  the  palaces  thereof  glowed  and 
gleamed — and  they  are  not  afar. 

And  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
sing  a  psalm.  Tbese  were  the  last  words : 

Now  blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God, 

The  God  of  Israel, 

For  He  alone  doth  wondrous  works 
In  glory  that,  excel ; 

And  blessed  be  His  glorious  name 
To  all  eternity. 

The  whole  earth  let  His  glory  fill. 

Amen,  so  let  it  be. 

And  with  these  words  of  triumph  still  ringing 
iu  our  ears,  men  and  women  hushed  and  still 
poured  out  into  a  night  in  which  the  lamps 
glowed  through  a  haze.  In  their  heart  they 
felt  the  throbbing  of  the  passion  which  will 
win  the  world.  And  in  the  coming  days  they 
will  carry  the  glow  of  it  and  the  quickening 
of  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  great 
Conference  of  Edinburgh  will  usher  in  a  new 
day  over  all  the  world. 


1a  great  conference 


TO  FURTHER  MISSIONARY 
WORK. 


THE  PRIMATE’S  ADDRESS. 


NO  SUCH  MEETING  SINCE  THE 
APOSTLES. 


(From  a  Special  Correspondent.) 


EDINBURGH,  Tuesday. 

Those  who  think  missions  to  the  heathen,  are  a 
failure  would  have  had  abundant  reason  to  reoon- 
i  sidcr  their  opinion  had  they  been  present  at  the 
j  opening  of  the  World’s  Missionary  Conference  this 
I  afternoon.  No  more  impressive  spectacle  from  a 
i  Christian  standpoint  could  possibly  be  conceived 
than  that  witnessed  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  area  of 
the  handsome,  but  somewhat  dingy  building  were 
assembled  some  1,200  Christian  workers  of  every 
race,  and  almost  every  tongue,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  how  Protestant  missionary  enterprise  may 
be  more  efficiently  organised.  The  scene  was  a  moving 
'  and  memorable  one.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
i  annals  of  Christianity  were  massed  together  the 
leaders  of  the  evangelising  forces  of  the  world. 

,  Sectarian  barriers  had  been  swept  away,  and  for  a 
j  brief  season  Christian  unity,  so  earnestly  and  de- 
j  voutly  desired,  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  every  Protestant  church  and  missionary 
society  were  actually  gathered  under  one  roof,  and 
were  dwelling  in  the  unity  of  which  the  Psalmist 
writes. 

The  assembly  was  a  striking  study  in  contrasts. 
In  one  part  of  the  building  sat  several  dignitaries 
,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  only  a  few  seats  rc- 
I  iuo\ed  were  two  dusky-coloured,  native  Christian 
l  leaders  from  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa. 
Near  them  again  sat  a  turbanned  native  preacher 
from  India,  and  un  undemonstrative  pig-tailed 
Chinaman,  wearing  the  dress  of  his  country.  Further 
off  I  noticed  a  sallow-fared  Japanese,  who  followed 
■'  the  proceedings  intently,  and  behind  him  a  group 
•  of  European  dolegates^representing  the  Dutch  aud 
Lutheran  Churches.  But  w  hy  particularise  in  regard 
>  to  a  heterogeneous  Christian  assembly  in  which 
Anglicans,  Prcsbyteriuns,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Congregationalists,  and  Moravians  were 
J  rubbing  shoulders  with  each  other. 


Scotland's  Missionary  Work. 


If  it  bo  asked  why  Edinburgh  was  selected  as  a 
meeting-place  of  this  great  ecumenical  gathering  of 
the  World’s  Protestant.  Missionary  Workers,  the 
unswer  is  simple.  Having  regard  to  its  population 
Scotland  has  done  more  for  missions  than  any  other 
country.  She  it  was  who  sent  Livingstone  to  Africa, 
Duff  to  India,  MuclCuy  to  Ugandu.  and  Paton  and 
Chalmers  to  the  Cannibals  of  the  South  Seas.  The 
latter  work  deeply  impressed  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  called  forth  his  memorable  eulogium  of 
missions. 

To-day’s  proceedings  were  for  the  most  part  of 
a  formal  character,  the  real  business  of  the  con¬ 
ference  not  being  entered  upon  until  to-morrow.  At 
noon  the  delegates  mustered  in  full  force  at  a  mis¬ 
sionary  devotional  service  held  in  the  ancient  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Giles,  to  a  crowded  congregation. 

Dr.  Wallace  Williamson,  minister  of  the  parish, 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  from  a  singularly 
appropriate  text,  “The  field  is  the  world” — 
Matthew,  13th  chapter,  38th  verse.  Having  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed #tlic  members  of  the  Conference, 
the  preacher  s[>oke  of  the  part  Scotland  had  plaj-ed 
in  missionary  enterprise.  No  other  nation,  for  ts 
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size,  ne~  said,  Hiad  contributed  so  much  to  “the 
noble  army  of  missionaries.  Then  he  touched  upon 
the  significance  of  the  Conference,  and  remarked 
that  never  since  tho.greut  Ecumenical  Councils  of 
early  ages  had  there  been  an  a.-scmbly  so  ^unique 
in  character,  composition,  -  -grid  -pdtrmw,  or  so- well 
deserving  of  the  great  names  ‘‘  Catholic  and  uni¬ 
versal.” 

At  three  o’clock  the  conference  held  its  first  • 
sitting.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  business  was 
purely  formal  the  area  of  the  hall  was  completely 
filled  by  delegates  some  time  before  the  advertised 
hour  of  the  meeting.  Promptly  at  three  o’clock 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  the  president,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Sir  John  Kennaway,  M.P.,  and  Sir 
Andrew'  H.  L.  Fraser,  vice-presidents,  entered  the 
hall,  arid  took  the  chair,  amid  loud  and  prolonged 
applause.  The  devotions  over,  Lord  Balfour  read 
two  congratulatory  telegrams,  one  from  Nyassaland. 
wdiieh  was  received  with  cheers.  Then  the  con¬ 
ference  settled  down  to  the  wrork  before  it. 

A  Business-like  Chairman. 


Lord  Balfour  makes  un  exoellent  chairman,  and 
at  this,  the  first  meeting,  he  showed  clearly  that 
the  Claim  of  the  conference  to  be  a ,  business 
assembly  is  to  be  rigidly  maintained.  Ho  was  ably 
seconded  by  various  speakers,  with  the  result  that 
the  business  was  dispatched  within  half  an  hour. 

Sir  Andrew  Fraser  moved  a  resolution  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Con- ! 
ference.  after  which  Dr.  Robson  (United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland)  submitted  the  standing  order 
of  Conference.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  John  R. 
Moll.  General  Secretary  of  the  World’s  Christian 
Student  Federation  be  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Conference  in  Committee.  Rev.  J.  H. 

Ritson  (London)  and  ^Li*^Newton  W.  Rowell 
V.C.C.  (Toronto)  rg^flng  Clerks  of  the  Con- 

This  evepilfga  magnificent  send-off  to  the  Con- 
fere  nce>*£s  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  JnT  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  New  York,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  missionary  leader,  both  of 
whom  delivered  clooyHt  addressee,  w-hich  wore 
cheered  again  apuragain  by  the  huge  assemble 
which  crowdcji^very  part,  of  the  building. 

Lord  Ballou r  of  Burleigh  presided,  and  prefaced 
the  business-like  presidential  address  by  reading  a 
message  from  tile  King,  in  which  His  Majesty  ex¬ 
pressed  deep  interest  in  the  Conference,  and  belief 
that  it  would  do  much  to  oement.  international 
friendship.  aDd  to  further  the  cause  of  peAce  and 
the  well-b/ring  of  the  w'orld.  His  Majesty  also  ex¬ 
pressed  i  lie  hope  that  the  Conference  might  be  the 
means  of  promoting  unity  among  Christians.  The 
reading  of  the  King’s  message  created  great 
enthusiasm.  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  T 

After  the  National  Anthem  had  been  sung.  Lord 
Balfour  proceeded  with  his  address.  Having  wel¬ 
comed  the  delegates,  lie  outlined  the  main  objects  of 
the  conference,  and  indicated  some  of  the  results 
which  might  be  expected  to  accrue  from  it.  There 
was  prolonged  cheering  when,  in  a  passage  of  mov¬ 
ing  eloquence,  he  deplored  the  divisions  in  the 
Church,  which  made  necessary  so  many  different 
organisations.  ,  ,  . 

“But.”  he  added,  if  we  are  generated  in  some 
respects,  we  are  now  drawn  together  as  we  have 
never  been  before  in  the  furtherance  of  missionary, 
enterprise.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  Lord 
Balfour  made  a  striking  appeal  for  more  unity  at 
home  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  furthering  the 
work  abroad. 

The  Archbishop’s  Address. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  received  a  great 
ovation  on  rising  to  speak  on  the  central  place  of 
missions  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  His  address  was 
delivered  with  impressive  earnestness,  and  despite 
its  formal  charaoter  roused  the  conference  to  an 
unwonted  height  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Archbishop  declared  that  the  place  that  be¬ 
longed  to  missionary  work  was  t.he  central  place  of 
all."  With  him  it.  was  a  deepening  conviction  that 
what  maitered  most  in  the  life  of  the  Church  was 
direct  missionary  work.  They  were  met  for  the 
most  serious  attempt  which  the  Church  had  yet 
made  to  look  steadilv  at  the  whole  facts  of  the  non- 
Christian  world,  and  to  understand  its  meaning  and 
its  challenge.  He  confessed  that  it  was  frankly  in¬ 
comprehensible  why  Christian  leaders  and  teachers 
j  of  former  generations  gave  so  comparatively  small 
'a  place  to  direct  missionary  work. 

|  The  Archbishop  wound  up  a  speech  admirable  in 
tone  and  substance  by  declaring  that  the  work  of 
the  next  fortnight  was  capable  of  doing  more  to¬ 
wards  spreading  amongst  the  heathen  the  message 
that  “  The  Lord  is  King,”  than  any  other  fortnight 
,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

(  An  address  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Speer  on  “  Christ,  the 
leader  of  Missionary  Work.”  brought  a  most  success- 
1  ful  inaugural  gathering  to  a  close. 


a 
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WORLD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


[By  a  Contributor.] 

Saturday. 

The  World  Missionary  Conference  on  a 
Saturday  is  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  lEcclesiastical  Assemblies  in  Edin- 
burgh.  In  these  the  last  day  of  the  week  is 
the  heritage  of  the  dull.  Every  item  of 
somnolent  tendencies  is  relegated  to  that  day 
— and  empty  benches  is  the  result.  But  the 
W.M.C.  fills  every  bench,  the  highest 
in  the  gallery  included,  to  over¬ 
crowding  even  on  Saturday.  For  it 
is  not  the  petty  quarrels  of  some 
remote  corner  at  home  that  this  Conference 
deals  with.  It  is  the  world  question  of  how 
to  make  the  Christian  ideal  operative  through¬ 
out  the  world.  All  these  1200  experts  and 
enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  missions  are  hot 
to  be  lured  away  by  sunshine  or  gaiety  from 
their  high  deliberations. 

Over  the  way,  in  the  Tolbooth,  messages 
from  the  King  are  as  every-day  meat  and 
drink.  The  Established  Churchman  gets  up 
automatically  and  stands  on  his  feet  to  receive 
a  Royal  message  “  with  all  due  honour  and 
respect.”  And  one  strange  result  of  the 
W.M.C.  is  that  the  United  Free  Assembly 
Hall  has  become  filled  with  the  atmosphere 
of  Royal  messages.  Nobody  who  beard  the 
King?s  letter  read,  and  shared  in  the  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received,  will 
ever  forget  the  emotion  of  that  great  moment. 
Today,  when  Dr  Robson,  a  leader  in  the 
former  United  Presbyterian  Church,  an  ex- 
Moderator  of  the  United  Free  Church,  stood 
up  l-o  read  the  reply  to  the  King’s  letter, 
nobody  who  knew  the  controversies  of 
ecclesiastical  Scotland  could  fail  to  be  moved. 
What  weary  discussions  we  have  had  regard¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  King 
and  all  the  King  stands  for;  what 
arguments  regarding  Royal  representa¬ 
tives  and  Royal  letters  —  and  there 
stood  Dr  Robson  submitting  an  answer ! 
to  the  King’s  letter,  as  to  the  manner 
born.  No  doubt  the  only  regret  Dr  Robson 
had  was  that  the  King  himself  was  not  there. 
And  the  upstanding  Assembly,  with  manifest 
enthusiasm,  endorsed  the  reply  to  the  Royal 
letter.  Even  in  regard  to  things  such  as 
these  the  W .M.C.  has  brought  a  new  feeling. 
It  will  come  very  natural  to  Dr  Robson  here^ 
after  to  frame  letters  to  His  Majesty  and 
to  address  his  Grace  'the  King’s  representa¬ 
tive.  Dr  Robson  has  been  one  of  the  organis- 
ing  forces  behind  the  Conference;  doubtless 
lie  little  deemed  that  the  Conference  was  to 
be  the  training  ground  for  the  future.  But 
that  is  always  the  way  on  earth ;  men  are  led 
by  ways  that  they  know  not. 

The  World  Missionary  Conference  suffers 
from  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  the  way 
of  delegates  wanting  to  speak.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  one  recalls  that  each  of 
the  1200  delegates  is  a  master  of  some  branch 
of  the  varied  problem.  Yesterday  Mr  Mott 
declared  that  he  had  still  42  names  he  was 
unable^  \*S  call  on.  He  recalled  how,  once 
travelling  through  a  valley  in  America,  a  dis¬ 
pute.  arose  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  box  6eat 
beside  the  driver.  The  disputants  were 
silenced  by  a  Yankee,  who  declared  that  he  was 
busy  on  an  invention  by  which  all  the 
travellers  in  a  car  could  sit  at  the  same  time 
on  the  box  seat.  To  enable  more  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  attain  to  the  box  seat  Mr  Mott 


proposed  that  the  length  of  speeches  be 
duced  to  five  minutes.  The  Conference 


already  knows  the  extraordinary  results  of 
the  seven  minutes  rule.  A  missionary  or  a 
thinker  may  have  long  pondered  a  problem, 
may  know  it  better  than  anybody  on  earth, 
but  he  may  lack  the  power  of  direct  and  com 
pressed  expression.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
can  compress  a  speech  into  the  form  of  a  con  - 
densed  extract  of  meat !  And  the  result  is 
that  when  a  man  is  approaching  the  grand 
result  of  much  thinking  the  bell  rings,  and  he 
disappears  from  public  ken  for  ever,  carrying 
his  great  secret  with  him  !  _  The  same  fate 


has  overtaken  Bishops,  e3>Presidents,  and 
humbler  men  1  And  when  the  Chairman 
calmly  proposed  to  reduce  the  time  to  five 
minutes,  the  Conference  disapproved.  Ail 
who  want  sea-room  stood  to  a  man  against  the 
proposal,  and  it  was  dropped. 

The  wisdom  of  those  who  organised  the 
Conference  was  never  more  apparent  than 
to-day.  For  the  remarkable  thing  that  dif¬ 
ferentiates  this  Conference  is  that  its  think¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  The  reports  submitted 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  documents  yet 
produced  in  the  sphere  of  missions ;  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  them  do  not  add  materially  to 
the  riches  which  they  already  possess.  This 
was  notably  the  case  to-day.  Professor 
Cairns,  of  Aberdeen  United  Free  College,  has 
rendered  great  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  the  “  Missionary  Message 
in  relation  to  non-Christian  Religions,” 
and  he  submitted  his  report  in 
a  speech  which  emphasised  that  the 
important  thing  was  the  report,  not  the 
speech  in  which  it  was  submitted.  The  only 
discussion  that  can  be  of  value  is  that  which 
points  out  defects  or  makes  corrections  in  the 
reports.  In  this  respect  Dr  Jays,  pointed 
out  in  regard  to  the  pigmies  of  Africa  the 
report  was  silent.  He  pointed  out  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  at  the  actual  mind  of  the 
animistic  worshippers,  for  the  people  when 
categorically  questioned  gave  the  answers 
which  they  thought  would  please.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  diverse  ways  in  which  the 
animistic  peoples  approached  Christianity,  Mr 
Monahan  told  of  one  who  became  a  Christian 
moved  at  first  by  the  desire  of  securing  deoent 
burial  for  his  bodv.  All  the  speakers  made 
vivid,  however,  what  Christianity  means  to 
the  animistic  tribes — that  it  breaks  for  them 
the  spell  of  terror,  and  introduces  them  to  a 
life  which  is  a  jubilee  of  liberty  and  joy. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  of  the  Conference 
is  the  excellence  of  its  organisation.  If  the 
time  of  speakers  be  limited,  yet  section 
after  section  the  reports  are  considered  in 
due  sequence.  From  the  animistic  the 
Conference  went,  with  a  leap  to  the  problem 
of  Chinese  religions.  There  the  life  of  the 
nation  has  been  moulded  by  ancestor  worship 
at  a  cohesion  which  has  outlived  the  changes 
and  vicissitudes  of  5000  years ;  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  when  it  demands  that  a  man 
surrender  that,  demands  that  he  become  an 
outlaw  from  his  own  nation.  Nothing  was 
said  to-day  to  throw  light  on  how  Chris¬ 
tianity  could  bring  that  within  the  circle  of 
its  economy.  But  Rev.  Dong  King-en,  a 
Chinese,  in  flowing  native  garb,  urged  the 
necessitv  of  Christianity  becoming  more  in¬ 
digenous  by  making  its  converts  study  their 
own  language  and  literature.  Dr  Campbell 
Gibson,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Chinese  mis- 1 
sionaries, .  made  the  difficulty  of  Christian 
missions  in  China  apparent  bv  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  “If  I  addressed  this  assembly,  and 
called  you  all  criminals,”  said  he,  “you  would 
resent  it  strongly ;  but  if  I  called  you  sinners 
yon  would  accept  it  humbly.  In  Chinese 
there  is  no  word  to  express  sin  and  sinners 
but  crime  and  criminals.”  Another  quoted 
a  Chinaman  who,  when  asked  what  his  tins 
answered  his-  wife  and  his  mother-i: 


jjChatterji  made  the  Conference  realise  thj 
egreat  harm  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ  byl 
tcruel  representations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
^atonement,  and  how  grievous  a  hindrance  it! 
,is  when  missionaries  do  not  possess  the  brain 
‘power  or  the  vision  which  will  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  inner  meaning  of  the  religion 
Hhey  labour  to  supplant.  At  an  earlier  stagd 
a  speaker  had  called  for  the  presentation  of  i 
i  the  old  dogmas.  Without  meaning  it,  Dril 
'Chatterji  gave  the  effective  reply.  Rev!  Mr” 
Manley,  a  senior  wrangler  of  Cambridge,  ad-' 
vised  missionaries  to  build  upon  the  belief ss 
which  they  actually  found  in  the  hearts  and"; 
lives  of  the  people — and  not  on  the  beliefs1 
they  supposed  them  to  possess.  They  must8 
approach  them,  Dot  through  the  literature  ofs 
a  dead  past,  but  through  the  living  experience^ 
of  their  heart. 


SUNDAY  NIGHT, 

To-night  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  pre 
sided  at  a  large  meeting  in  the  U.F.! 
Assembly  Hall  at  eight  o’clock.  It  is  a  proof1 
of  the  interest  the  Conference  has  evoked' 
that  the  hall  was  filled.  The  galleriesl 
were  crowded,  and  the  few  hlank  spaces  in  the! 


>1  delegates’  seats  were  accounted  for  by 
j  many  of  the  delegates  being  on  duty 
v  where.  The  principal  speaker  was  the  Arch-!; 
t bishop  of  York,  Dr  Lang.  In  appearance  the^; 
Archbishop  presents  a  striking  figure,  youth-1,  j 
jful,  with  clean-cut  features,  and  every  indica-i 
|tion  of  will-power.  He  spoke  on  the  <hrty|l 
of  Christian  nations  to  non-Christian  peoples.;' 

I  Three  principles  were  laid  down  by  him — (1); 
That  the  duty  of  a  Christian  nation  was  to 
make  the  basis  of  its  policy  not  its  own  advan¬ 
tage,  but  the  good  of  the  non-Christian 
nation  ;  (2)  that  it  was  perilous  to  bestow  the1 
.benefits  of  material  civilisation  on  a  nation! 
without  also  strengthening  its  moral  and  > 

1  spiritual  forces;  and  (3)  that  it  was  the  duty! 
of  &  Christian  nation,  in  view  of  its  respon¬ 
sibilities,  to  maintain  its  own  allegiance  to 
Christian  principles  at  home.  In  utterance 
Dr  Lang  is  too  slow.  In  bewailing  the  short¬ 
ness  of  time  at  his  disposal,  he  wasted  much 
of  the  time.  In  voice  and  delivery  he  greatly 
resembles  his  father,  Principal  Marshall 
Lang;  but  as  an  orator  be  falls  below  his 
level.  His  words  are  the  words  of  a  states¬ 
man,  but  he  lacks  the  glow  which  lit  up  the 
address  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
only  approach  to  vigour  was  in  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Congo  atrocities.  The  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  of  New  York,  and  President  Harada.  of 
Japan,  also  addressed  the  meeting.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  closed  a  memorable  meet- 
ling  with  the  benediction. 


law.  The  speakers  made  the  Conference 
realise  how  “the  whole  confused  world  of 
Chinese  religion  is  being  shot  through  and 
through  with  broken  lights  of  a  hidden  sun, 
which  is  coming  forth  in  splendour  to  run  a 
new  race  in  the  heavens.” 

When  the  Conference  took  up  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  Hinduism,  a  striking  con¬ 
tribution  was  made  by  a  converted  Hindu, 
Rev.  Dr  K.  Chatterji,  Panjab.  With  his 
patriarchal  grey  beard,  and  a-  benign  expres¬ 
sion,  a  complexion  which  might  bo  of  the 
West,  he  stated  in  beautiful  and  soft.  English 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of 
Hindus.  He  loved  his  teachers,  but  be  had 
long  stumbled  at  the  atonement.  The  Hindus 
have  a  vivid  sense  of  the  punishment  done  to 
the  individual  for  his  wrongdoing,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  to  them  that  another  should 
suffer  for  their  sins.  More  than  any,  Mr 
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WORLD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 

[By  a  Contributor.] 

Wednesday. 

To-day  the  World  Missionary  Conference 
settled  down  to  its  work  in  the  most  business- 
like  manner.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  prolixity  of  Assembly  speeches  find  the 
Conference  a  refreshment  to  their  spirits.  Mr 
Mott  laid  it  down^Es  the  law  from  the  chair 
that  no  speech  was  to  exceed  seven  minutes. 
A  warning  bell  rings  at  the  end  of  six  minutes, 
and  in  another  minute  the  second  inexorable 
ring,  which  “  means  business.”  At  first  Mr 
Mott  had  to  rise  to  emphasise  the  second  ring, 
but  in  a  little  the  delegates  realised  that  he 
“meant  business,”  and  they  at  the  warning 
note  broke  off,  some  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  !  The  result  has  been  that  the  whole 
Conference  has  been  all  day  alert  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Not  even  the  World  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference  can  ensure  itself  against  bores 
— but  one  can  listen  to  even  a  bore  when  one 
knows  that  he  is  extinguished  in  seven 
minutes !  And  as  bores  need  space,  there 
have  been  no  bores.  The  result  will  be  a 
revolution  in  the  ways  of  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  iu  Scotland  if  only  they  can  recog¬ 
nise  the  right  way  when  they  see  it. 

The  subject  under  consideration  to-day  was 
the  problem  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  all  the 
non-Christian  world.  In  his  opening  state¬ 
ment  Mr  Mott  emphasised  the  vastness  of  the 
work  remaining  to  be  done.  When  the  facts 
are  recalled  the  problem  is  indeed  vast.  It  is 
startling  that  after  nineteen  centnries  of 
Christianity  there  should  be  still  in  the  world 
a  population  of  about  114  millions  wholly 
outside  even  the  sphere  of  Christian  missions. 
The  time  was  come,  declared  Mr  Mott,  when 
the  Christian'  Church  must  bestir  itself  as 
never  before.  Never  were  the  conditions  so 
favourable  as  now  for  a  great  advance.  Dr 
Robson,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Conference, 
brought  before  the  delegates  the  facts  already 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Scotsman-  of  the 
spread  of  Islam  in  Africa,  and  he  had 
reason  for  bis  complaint  that  British  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Africa  so  often  favours  the  Moham¬ 
medan  propaganda.  He  advocated  that  a 
strong  missionary  force  should  be  thrown 
across  the  centre  of  Africa  to  bar  the  advance 
of  Islam.  Dr  Karl  Kumm  emphasised  the 
same  danger.  It  would  be  an  eternal  shame 
to  our  generation  if  we  allowed  the  warlike 
Pagan  tribes  of  the  Soudan  to  become  Moham¬ 
medan.  Thereafter  the  Conference  heard  of 
the  needs  of  the  non-Christian  world.  It  was 
wonderful  to  hear  Koreans,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Indians  speaking  in  exoellent 
English,  setting  forth  the  needs 
of  their  countrymen  for  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  At  half -past  twelve  a  devotional  ser¬ 
vice  was  held,  and  in  the  deep  stillness  which 
fell  on  the  great  assembly,  as  silent  prayer  was 
offered  up,  the  hum  of  the  distant  streets  per¬ 
vaded  the  unbroken  and  impressive  silence. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Conference  addressed 
itself  to  practical  questions.  Should  the 
Church  seek  to  enter  at  once  the  unoccupied 
fields,  or  first  enlarge  its  activities  in  the 
fields  it  possesses?  Opinions  differed.  Dr 
Zwemer,  from  Arabia,  demonstrated  how  one 
could  make  a  great  speech  in  seven  minutes. 
He  held  that  the  unoccupied  fields  should  be 
at  once  occupied,  lor  three  reasons — because 
(1)  the  great  plea  of  missions  is  not  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  the  destitution  of  men  ;  (2)  the 
command  is  universal,  and  in  obedience  to  it 
St  Paul  ever  looked  to  the  “  regions  beyond  ;” 
and  (3)  the  glory  of  Christ  demanded  that, 
these  fields  should  b©  occupied.  Impossi¬ 
bility  ! — to  faith  there  was  not  such  a  word. 


_  /^/0  . 

|  And  the  Impression  mad©  by  Dr  Zwemer  was 
3  but  little  touched  by  Rev.  W.  H.  J.  Gairdner, 
of  Cairo,  the  author  of  “  The  Reproach  of 
Islam,”  who  feared  lest  the  policy  of  diffusion 
should  become  that  of  effusion.  In  a  few 
words,  Dr  Tisdall  visualised  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  the  powers  of  Islam.  Mohammedanism 
was  the  natural  development  of  that 
Pharisaism  which  crucified  Christ.  The 

Pharisee  wanted  the  Messiah  with  the  sword 
which  would  conquer  the  Gentile— Mohammed 
satisfied  that  craving.  The  feeling  of  the 
Conference  was  that  there  was  no  inherent 
antagonism  between  the  policies  of  concentra¬ 
tion  and  diffusion — the  conquering  of  the  non- 
Christian  world  demanded  both  policies. 

1  When  the  Conference  took^p  the  next  prao 
1  tioal  question  of  whether  the  aim  should  be 
l.fche  conversion  of  the  individual  or  the  bring- 
fUng  of  communities  under  Christian  influence, 

Vt  was  again  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  in- 
bordarb  antagonism  between  the  two  ideals. 
Bishop  Robinson,  in  glowing  words,  depicted 
the  fifty  millions  of  the  outcasts  in  India* 

1  bring  transformed  by  the  power  of 
Christianity,  “  Those  not  a  people  being  made 
the  people  ot  God,”  and  showed  how 
heathendom  in  the  mass  was  being  converted 
into  Christendom  in  the  mass.  But  Mir) 
Robert  Speers,  in  a  statesmanlike  utterance,) 
asked  how  humanity  could  possibly  be  elevated 
save  on  the  shoulders  of  the  individual.  The 
message  of  Christianity  was  to  the  individual, 
the  goal  of  Christianity  the  permeating  of  the 
mass. 

One  of  the  crucial  difficulties  of  missions 
was  touched  when  the  Conference  took  up  the 
question  whether  the  aim  of  the  missionary 
should  be  to  evangelise  himself  or  train! 
up  native  evangelists?  Bishop  Brooks  advo¬ 
cated  the  latter.  There  were,  he  said,  500' 
young  students  in  the  University  of  Pekin 
who  volunteered  to  evangelise  their  own 
country.  In  regard  to  this  matter  there 
oould  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion — for 
the  East  must  evangelise  the  East;  for  the 
East  alone  knows  the  hearHanguage  of  the 
East. 

But  the  question  of  whether  it  was  advis¬ 
able  to  have  native  agencies  in  the  East 
dependent  upon  foreign  support  raised  a  more 
difficult  question.  Among  the  natives  pre¬ 
judice  is  easily  stirred  against  the  native 
evangelists  supported  by  the  West,  and  the 
_  taunt  is  easy  that  they  are  traitors  to  their 

I  country  in  foreign  pay.  The  method  of  sup¬ 
porting  evangelists  so  tends  to  produce  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  routine.  The  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  of  theorising  was  apparent  when  one 
delegate  declared  that  in  China,  whether 
desirable  or  not,  it  was  necessary.  And  the 
theories  all  failed  when  Dr  Ross  told  how  in 
Manchuria,  in  the  last  few  years,  30,000  had 
been  received  into  the  Church,  yet  only  100 
of  these  were  received  as  the  direct  result  of 
work  of  missionaries — the  rest  were  received 
as  the  result  of  the  work  of  native  evangelists 
-and  these  were  supported  from  the  West. 
The  words  of  Dr  Ross  hade  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  as  he  said  that  the  work  of 
Christianising  the  world  was  hopeless 
if  Christianity  depended  on  the 
missionary  of  the  West  —  but-  that 
it  was  wholly  feasible  if  the  responsi¬ 
bility  were  laid  on  the  native  church,  aud  if 
each  native  had  it  laid  on  his  heart  and  con¬ 
science  to  be  the  messenger  of  Christ  to  his 
own  kindred.  Altogether  the  Conference 
fully  maintained  its  aims  during  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  Only  practical  questions  were  dis¬ 
cussed — and  they  were  discussed  iu  a  manner 
which  threw  light  on  every  difficulty. 

In  tlie  evening  three  large  halls  were 
crowded  in  the  city  by  those  who  have  been 
gathered  together  by  the  World  Missionary 
Conference.  As  one  came  to  the  United  Free 
Assembly  Hall,  there  were  to  he  seen  the 


crowds  pouring  into  the  Bynod  Hall;  and  a 
long  queue  waiting  outside  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  hoping  for 
admission,  though  tlie  hall  was  already 
almost  filled.  A  Conference  which 
can  simultaneously  fill  three  such! 
balls  is  a  Conference  which  must  have' 
already  greatly  appealed  to  the  imagination 
of  the  country.  Hitherto  there  has  been  seen 
nothing  like  it  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  United 
Free  Assembly  Hall,  where  the  delegates  were 
met,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  presided.  The  only 
empty  space  wa6  in  the  gallery  behind  the 
chair — owing  to  some  of  the  delegates  not 
having  yet  arrived.  The  principal  speaker 
was  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  Edinburgh 
University.  His  theme  was  “  Christianity 
the  Final  and  Universal  Religion — as  Re¬ 
demption.”  No  utterance  to  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  has  so  far  listened  was  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  the  address  of  Professor  Paterson. 
With  clearness  of  thought,  lucidity  of 
language,  and  great  analytic  power,  he 
demonstrated  that  Christianity  made  good  its 
claim.  to  be  the  final  religion  by  (1)  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  it  confers;  (2)  the  ideal  of  God 
which  it  represents;  and  (3)  by  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  which  it  propounds.  In  expound¬ 
ing  his  theme  he  showed  how,  as  against  the 
pessimism  of  Hinduism,  which  sought  but 
escape  from  a  weary  and  unprofitable  world, 
Christianity  brought  the  inward  wealth  of 
divine  forgiveness  and  holiness  and  life 
eternal ;  how  as  against  the  Hindu  conception 
of  God,  with  no  eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to 
save,  and  as  against  the  Islamic  conception 
of-  God  endowed  with  much  of  the  caprice  and 
cunning  of  an  Oriental  despot,  Christianity 
presented  God  with,  all  the  sublime  attributes 

of  will  and  power  to  help  and  save;  and  how 
as  against  the  ethical  ideal  of  the  right 
approach  to  God,  which  is,  Keep  the  moral 
law  and  God  will  be  well  pleased,  Christianity 
begins  with  forgiveness,  and  roots  religion 
not  in  the  feeble  effort-s  of  man,  but  in  the 
unchangeableness  of  God.  A  World  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  aiming  at  making  one 
religion  a  world-power  must  be  convinced  that 
it  has  that  one  religion  which  alone  is  en¬ 
titled  to  that  pre-eminent  and  unique  plapfc. 
The  purpose  of  Professor  Paterson  was  to 
promulgate  and  expound  the  claim  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  universality  through  its  inherent 
truth.  No  more  weighty  and  convincing  ex¬ 
position  could  be  addressed  to  any  assembly 
than  that  of  Professor  Paterson’s.  The  race  of 
the  great  Scottish  theologians  is  not  yet  dead. 
If  only  Professor  Paterson  would  maiutain 
hi6  interest  in  his  sentences  to  the  end,  and 
not  dismiss  the  last  words  of  them  in  an  in¬ 
articulate  murmur !  Those  who  know  the 
ways  of  the  orator  heard  and  understood 
everything.  But  the  Koreans  and  Mongolians 
were  at  times  sore  put  to  it. 


WORLD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

(By  a  Contributor.) 

Monday. 

This  is  the  seventh  day  of  the  Conference, 
yet  this  morning,  the  hall  was  more  crowded 
than  it  has  yet  been.  Interest,  instead  of  flag¬ 
ging,  seems  to  be  growing.  In  this  Confer¬ 
ence  Peers  and  Bishops  are  so  oommon  that 
they  are  unnoticed  in  the  vast  assemblage. 
It.  is  only  when  a  Bishop  is  called  upon  to 
pray,  and  he  rises  devoutly  from  some  back 
Beat,  and,  without  book,  offers  supplications, 
that  the  delegates  beoome  aware  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  seemed 
prophetic  to  behold  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur¬ 
leigh  giving  in  a  report  on  Church  and  State 
in  the  United  Free  Assembly  Hall,  and  Dr 
Dobson  listening  with  a  benign  and  seraphic 
emile.  What  strange  sight  will  the  whirligig 
of  time  present  us  with  next? 

The  only  depressing  periods  in  this  extra- 
©rdinary  Conference  have  been  those  when 
Chairmen  of  Commissions,  with  lengthened 
time,  went  over  in  wearisome  and  in¬ 
effective  detail  reports  already  printed 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates. 
But  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  in  his 
new  office  as  Convener  of  Committee  on 
Church  and  State  in  the  U.F.  Assembly  Hall, 
showed  the  instincts  of  the  old  campaigner. 
Without  a  word  he  presented  the  report.,  and 
paid  the  delegates  the  subtle  compliment  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  had  read, 
marked,  and  inwardly  digested  it  all.  And 
the  Conference  understood  and  appreciated. 
It.  was  left  to  the  vice-chairman,  Mr  Beth 
Low,  ex-Mayor  of  New  York,  to  speak  first 
to  the  report.  Lord  Balfour  and  Mr  Seth 
Low  are  much  alike  in  being  built  on  a  large 
scale,  which  at  once  gives  the  impression  of 
latent  power,  and  suggests  sympathy  for  the 
men  who  might  cross  them.  They, 'however, 
differ  in  that  Lord  Balfour  is  too  fond  of 
speaking  from  li  the  bottom  of  his  heart,”  and 
addresses  assemblies  as  if  they  were  a  huge 
"conglomeration  of  possibly  naughty  school- 
boj's,  while  Mr  Seth  Low,  with  a  kindly  ex¬ 
pression  and  a  voice  with  the  soft  notes  com- 
in£  full  in  play,  suggests  the  father  in  the 
midst  of  his  family.  The  one  would  inspire 
respect  and  a  great  trust  in  a  crisis.  The 
other  wouM  inspire— affection  !  Listening 
to  Mr  Seth  Low,  one  felt  that  he 
knew  all  about  our  difficulties  in 
Scotland  in  regard  to  Church  and  State  and 
the  spheres  of  their  demarcation,  for  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  of  all  his  utterances  he  empha¬ 
sised  was  this — “  There  is  no  theory  so  per¬ 
fect  but  in  its  application  to  human  affairs  it 
has  to  be  modified.”  There  was  a  gleam  in 
bis  eye,  just  as  if  he  said—”  I  know  all  about 
you  here  in  Scotland  ;”  and  there  was  an 
answering  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  Dr  Robson,, 
while  Dr  Norman  Macleod,  jyith  a  benign, 
countenance,  on  the  right  of  the  chair,  re-1 
trained  from  looking  at  Dr  Henderson,  of 
Crieff,  who  sat  near.  It  was,  indeed,  a  won-! 
derful  and  providential  thing  that  Mr  Seth 
Low  spoke  that  sentence  in  the  hearing  of 
all  the  four  conveners  of  the  Committees  on 
Church  Union  in  Scotland.  He  must  hav< 
known  quite  well  what  he  was  doing. 

This  valuable  document-  -the  report  of  tin 
Commission  on  ”  Missions  and  Governments  ’ 
— has  already  been  reviewed  in  The  Scots 
nan;  and  the  discussion  upon  it  to-day  enj 
phasised  several  matters  of  great  interest.  £ 
revealed  the  unanimity  which  exists  among  a! 
the  Churches  that  missionaries  must  hav 
nothing  to  do  with  politics ;  and  it  also  rl 
vealed  that  missions  are  unanimous  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  indemnities  for  the  loss  caused 
by  outbreaks  of  fanaticism — or  even  for  the 
murder  of  missionaries.  The  reason  for  this 


is  that  such  indemnities  could  only  be  exacted 
by  the  force  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  Chris-i 
tianity  must  not  appear  in  China  or  elsewhere! 
as  something  which  can  only  exist  or  grow) 
when  it  has  rifles  and  gunboats  behind  itj 
One  of  the  most  effective  speeches  was  made 
by  Colonel  Williams,  M.P.,  hon.  treasurer  of 
the  C.M.S.  He  told  the  Conference 
that,  while  the  Government  of  India 
was  pledged  to  neutrality,  Lord 
Curzon  was  always  anxious  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  should  be  recognised  as  a 
Christian  Government.  In  Egypt  our  posi¬ 
tion  was  different.  There  we  were  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  not  rulers  ;  but  even  there  our 
attitude  towards  Islam  and  Christianity  must 
be  such  that  it  would  be  seen  that  we  were 
Christians  first  and  administrators  after¬ 
wards.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  taking  it 
for  granted  that  our  Government  is  neutral 
in  matters  of  religion,  that  it  came  as  a  shock 
to  many  to  be  told  that  in  the  Sudan  and  in 
Northern  Nigeria  the  Government  differen¬ 
tiate  in  favour  of  Islam  and  against  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Such  a  policy  is  what  one  delegate 
called  it,  “sheer  idiocy.”  Yet  the  facts  can¬ 
not  be  gainsaid.  A  document  such  as  this 
report,  issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  would  not  record  facts 
which  were  not  authenticated,  and 
the  report  vouches  for  the  fact 
that  in  Northern  Nigeria  the  Christian 
missions  are  not  allowed  free  scope.  “  A 
High  Commissioner  has  issued  instructions 
that  the  missionary  must  wait  till  a  British 
resident  .  .  and  an  Emir,  to  whom  the 

case  has  been  put  by  the  Resident,  consent  to 
his  coming.”  Truly  the  missionaries  have 
reason  to  “protest  against  anything  which 
serves  to  identify  British  State  policy  with  the 
predominance  of  Islam,  considering  n  to  be  a 
danger  not  only  to  the  cause  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions,  but  ultimately  to  the  very  Government 
which  practises  it.”  “  In  Nigeria,”  declared 
Dr  Jays,  “the  Government,  nominally 
neutral,  is  in  reality  anything  but  neutral ; 
it  bolsters  up  the  Moslem.”  And  if  a  greater 
shock  could  be  given  to  the  Conference,  it  was 
given  by  Rev.  Dr  Griffin,  of  the  American 
Mission  in  the  Sudan.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  the  attitude  of  the  Gordon 
Memorial  College  towards  Christians.  The 
influence  of  the  College  i^  Mohammedan. 
The  Koran  is  taught ;  prayer  according  to  the 
Koran  is  taught,  while  no  provision  is  made 
for  teaching  the  Bible  or  Christian  prayer  1 
Two  very  different  personalities  impressed 
the  Conference  to-day.  The  one  was  Lord 
Reav,  an  erstwhile  Governor  in  India,  and  the 
other  was  the  Rev.  Mission  Director  Dahle,  a 
rugged,  bearded,  patriarchal  Norwegian, 
with  the  look  of  the  sea-rovers  in  his  eyes, 
whose  blue  the  years  had  not  faded.  Lord 
Reay,  worn  a  little  with  the  years,  but 
vigorous  still,  told  the  Conference  how  the 
natives  in  India  respected  the  men  who  did 
not  shed  their  religion  ;  how  the  educational 
needs  of  the  country  could  only  be  met  by  the 
oo-operation  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
system  of  grants  in  aid  ;  and  how  the  plea¬ 
santest  memories  he  had  of  India  were  his 
memories  of  the  missionaries  of  every  race 
with  whom  he  associated  there.  Of  all  the 
advice  offered  to  the  Conference,  that  of  Mr 
Dahle  was  the  wisest.  “Never  complain  to 
the  Government  about  trifles,”  said  he  ;  “keep 
your  complaints  for  the  big  things;  otherwise 
you  will  dissipate  your  influence.”  “  Never 
go  to  your  Consul  to  complain,”  he  exclaimed, 

“  if  the  missionary  can  only  do  his  work  in  a 
district  by  the  support  and  protection  of  his 
Consul — he  had  better  pack  and  go  home.” 
Lord  Balfour  complimented  this  long-haired 
long-bearded  patriarch  from  the  North,  and 
described  his  speech  as  the  “  quintessence  of 
wisdom.” 


Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  relations  o 
missions  to  Governments  as  arisine  from  +v, 
opium  traffic  in  China  and  the  Congo  atroch 
ties.  The  facts  of  this  shamefnl  Mploitin- 
of  the  heathen  for  profit  are  familiari  Ther 
were  none  the  less  painful  to  listen  to  aV 
speaker  after  speaker  brought  home  to  the 
Conference  the  crimes  which  have  been  com 
mitted  by  Christian  nations  on  helpless 
heathens.  Mr  Bryan  addressed  the  Confer-, 
.enee,  and  with  his  eloquence  aroused  it  to 
animation.  For  it  is  not  what  a  man  says 
that  stirs  a  multitude;  it  is  the  way  he  says 
it.  and  the  spirit  which  throbs  through  tile 
words.  And  Mr  Bryan  has  the  words  and  the 
spirit. 

Lord  Balfour  in  a  brief  speech  closed  the' 
discussion.  He  gave  great  credit  to  Dr  Wann 
for  the  trouble  he  took  in  drafting  the  re¬ 
port.  He  emphasised  the  necessity  for  the 
Churches  co-operating  more  in  the  mission 
field  and  bringing  their  united  force  to  bear 
on  Governments.  Mr  Seth  Low  was  content 
to  claim  .equal  support  for  missions  as  for 
trade,  but  Lord  Balfour  claimed  more  sup¬ 
port  for  missions,  because  missions  represent 
what  trade  knows  nothing  of — mercy  and  pity 
and  sympathy.  And  Lord  Balfour  hoped  that 
as  a  result  of  the  Conference,  a  permanent 
organisation  would  be  set  on  foot  to  watch 
over  the  imperial  aspects  of  missions.  This 
practical  proposal  met  with  great  favour. 

The  Conference  owes  much  to  Dr  Mott  (as 
he  should  now  be  styled),  for  he  never  fails 
to  relieve  the  strain  by  some  flash  of  wit. 
To-day  the  flash  came  when  a  Swiss  delegate 
had  expressed  J he  hop$  that  the  English- 

speaking  races  would  cease  to  expect  every¬ 
body  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  “  That  reminds  me,”  said  “  The  Chair,” 
“of  what  Warneck  once  said  to  me.  ‘You 
English-speaking  people  act,’  said  Warneck, 

‘  as  if  the  Lord  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension 
had  said,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  teach 
English  to  every  creature.”  ’  ”  Dr  Mott  has 
also  a  sense  of  the  weird  suitability  of  hymns 
to  the  right  occasions.  When  the  Conference 
considered  the  Animistic  religions  the  other 
day,  and  the  speakers  had  emphasised  how 
Christianity  freed  the  primitive  man  from  a 
world  of  terrors  and  cruelty — immediately  Dr ; 
Mott  set  the  Conference  to  sing  these  lines : —  ! 

“  The  ancient  prince  of  hell 
Hath  risen  with  purpose  fell  ; 

Strong  mail  of  craft  and  power 
He  weareth  in  this  hour; 

On  earth  is  not  his  fellow." 

And  2000  people,  mostly  men.  sang  it  with 
great  sound.  And  to-day,  when  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  pained  with  the  opium  traffic  and 
the  Congo  atrocities,  Dr  Mott  set  them  to 
sing ;  - 

“And  were  this  world  all  devils  o’er, 

And  watching  to  devour  us. 

We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore; 

Not  they  can  overpower  us. 

And  let  the  prince  of  ill 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  will, 

He  harms  us  not  a  whii. 

For  why  ?  his  doom  is  writ; 

A  word  shall  quickly  slay  him.” 

There  was  a  ring  of  triumph  in  the  way  that 
crowded  house  sang  it.  The  delegates  realised 
with  pride  that  “  The  Chair  ”  has  a  grim 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  And  his  face 
shows  that  the  ‘  world  all  devils  o’er  ”  has 
no  terror  for  this  chairman  of  triumphant 
optimism.  But  all  the  delegates  are  not  so 
familiar  with  demons  and  devils  of  various 
kinds  as  Professor  Paterson  -  and  Dr  Mott 
seem  to  be.  They  would  have  been  content 
with  something  not  quite  so  vigorous  and 
litrong. 


WORLD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 

CO-OPERATION  AND  UNITY. 

[By  A  OoNTRrBOTOB.] 

Tuesday. 

The  World  Missionary  Conference  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  an  end,  but  when  the  ordinary  ecclesi¬ 
astical  assembly  gets  attenuated,  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Conference  fills  up  to  its  fullest.  To-day 
the  hall  was  so  crowded  that  some  stood 
patiently  at  the  doors.  The  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  measure  accounted  for  the  great 
attendance.  For  no  matter  so  presses  on  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  Christendom  as  the 
divided  state  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  question 
which  is  greatly  exercising  the  Churches  in 
Scotland;  but  to-day  the  question  was  raised 
into  its  world-wide  aspect,  and  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  Christianity— from  its  “  far- 
flung;  battle  line  ” — the  great  Conference  felt 
blowing  in  upon  it  the  winds  which  are  blow¬ 
ing  the  Churches  into  the  haven  of  unity. 
The  most  impressive  thing  about  these  meet¬ 
ings  is  the  atmosphere  of  deep  devotion  and 
prayer  which  pervades  them.  Yesterday,  at 
the  special  time  of  devotion,  the  words  of  the 
Lord’s  great  prayer  for  unity  were  read  ;  and 
the  intervals  of  silence  were  broken  by  the 
ever-recurring  refrain  of  the  voice  speaking 
across  nineteen  centuries — “that  they  may 
be  one  that  the  world  may  believe.”  Think 
of  the  hall  packed,  area  and  galleries,  with 
men  and  women  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
instantly  filled  with  silence — and  suddenly 
through  the  silence  a  voice  vibrating  with 
feeling,  speaking  the  words  of  the  Lord.  If 
only  there  were  more  silence  in  the  Churches 
—and  more  listening  to  that  voice.  The  pray¬ 
ing  has  been  oommonplac.e  enough;  but  the 
silence  has  been  filled  with  God. 

To-day  the  Conference  considered  the 
answer  it  can  give  to  that  prayer  of  the 
Church’s  Lord,  and  in  doing  so  the  Confer¬ 
ence  rose  to  the  greatest  height  which  it  has 
vet  attained.  All  through  the  meetings  there 
has  been  the  atmosphere  of  earnestness  and 
devotion ;  to-day  these  were  greatly  in¬ 
tensified.  No  man  has  done  more  for  the 
oause  of  missions  than  Sir  Andrew  Fraser, 
late  Governor-General  of  Bengal.  He  has 
gone  up  and  down  the  land,  making  it 
his  mission  to  gain  a  lodgment 

for  the  cause  of  missions  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  From  the 
fulness  of  knowledge  he  has  spoken,  and  hin 
words  carry  the  weight  of  those  who  know. 
It  was  fitting  that  he  should  to-day  present 
the  Report  or  the  Commission  on  Co-crperation 
and  Unity.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  made  the 
Conference  feel  the  stirring  of  a  hope  great 
and  wonderful.  He  made  the  delegates  | 
realise  what  a  glorious  reward  the  Churches 
in  the  West  would  reap  from  its  missionary 
labours  if  in  the  mission  fields  they  pointed: 
the  way  to  a  healing  of  divisions  and  to  the 
attainment  of  that  unity  for  which  our  Lord 
prayed.  “The  attainment  of  unity,”  de¬ 
clared  Sir  Andrew,  “would  double  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Church  without  the  addition  of 
even  one  worker.”  “Co-operation,  when  it 
begins,”  he  declared,  “has  a  great  tendency 
to  increase.”  As  one  listened  there  seemed 
to  come  the  conviction  that  the  impulse  which 
will  inevitably  bring  tho  Churches  to  union 
will  come  through  the  laymen.  For  they  are 
.  more  fortunate  in  that  they  have  not  been 
;  specially  trained  in  the  separating  lines — they 
1  have  not  been  educated  so  that  dividing  walls 
may  bulk  as  largely  as  possible  to  their  eyes. 

From  far-off  lauds,  China  and  Manchuria, 

I  voices  come  telling  of  how  the  missions  are 
I  co-operating  among  the  heathen.  One 
lot  the  most  effective  speeches  was  made 
j  by  a  Chinaman,  Mr  Cheng  Ching-yi.  Speak- 
ling  in  perfect  English,  he  said  that  denomi- 
nationalism  never  interested  the  Chinese 


mind ;  that  China  loved  the  ideal  cf  unity  in 
the  home,  in  the  nation,  and  in  religion.  But 
the  most  impressive  speech  was  that  of  Bishop 
Brent,  of  the  Philippines.  He  told  how  he 
co-operated  in  his  diocese — how  the  last  ser¬ 
vice  he  took  there  was  for  a  Methodist  pastor, 
when  he  prayed  without  book  and  preached 
without  manuscript.  The  spectacle  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  standing  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom  was  more  pathetic 
than  splendid.  That  was  not  the  attitude  for 
any  of  them.  He  had  learned  what  aloofness 
meant — it  meant  a  poor  and  maimed  life. 
Bishop  Brent  made  a  profound  impression 
when  he  pleaded  for  the  Protestant  Churches 
making  a  greater  effort  to  get  into  touch  with 
the  Roman  Church  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  He  recommended  that 
they  (1)  treat  the  Roman  Catholics  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  time  and  sincere ;  (2)  preach  construc¬ 
tive  and  not  destructive  truths ;  (3)  under¬ 
stand  the  polity  and  history  of  that  Church, 
or  otherwise  they  would  slander  it;  and  (4) 
that  if  called  upon  to  fight,  see  that  the 
fighting  be  fair.  “  Fair  fighting,”  declared 
Bishop  Brent,  with  the  voice  of  a  born  fighter, 

is  one  of  the  elements  in  Christian  co-opera¬ 
tion.”  It  is  when  the  born  fighter  is  trans¬ 
muted  into  the  man  of  peace  that  Christianity 
reveals  its  power,  and  the  short  invocation 
with  which  the  Bishop  ended  his  speech 
greatly  moved  the  Conference. 

The  profound  impression  which  was  made 
by  Bisnop  Brent  was  deepened  by  Rev. 
Stephen  S.  Thomas,  Principal  of  the  Baptist 
College  at  Delhi.  They  had  been  called  to 
repentance  on  account  of  their  divisions,  but 
what  was  repentance  but  the  forsaking  of  the 
sin  which,  before  was  loved.  If  they  were  real 
and  sincere,  they  would  act.  The  magnitude 
of  the  forces  against  them ;  the  immeasurable 
harm  that  would  ensue  if  they  talked  and 
took  no  action  ;  the  duty  they  owed  their 
Lord — all  compelled  them  to  close  their  ranks. 
Above  all  let  all  bitterness  be  banished,  for 
if  there  be  no  bitterness,  differences  do  not 
greatly  matter. 

One  of  the  notable  things  in  regard  to  the 
Conference  is  that  each  diet  reveals  some 
new  and  striking  personalities.  To-day  no 
less  than  three  presented  themselves  in  this 
light  to  the  Conference.  They  were  the 
Bishop  of  Southwark,  Bishop  Montgomery, 
and  Mr  Newton  W.  Rowell,  K.C.,  Toronto. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwark,  Dr  Talbot, 
speaks  with  great  animation  ;  his  ascetic  face 
is  set  in  a  great  abundance  of  hair  and  beard ; 
and  his  point  was  the  great  value  of  de-  j 
nominationalism.  Their  unity  was  a  broken 
unity — outside  it  was  the  great  Roman 
Church,  which  had  more  members  in  the 
mission  fields  than  all  other  Churches 
together,  and  also  the  great  Greek  Church. 
He  quoted  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cremona  (afterwards  read  by  Mr  Silas 
M‘Teir) — “You  are  profoundly  divided  by 
your  religious  beliefs,  of  which  you  endeavour 
to  be  the  jealous  guardians  ” — and  he 
declared  that  hay  and  stubble  was  abundant 
in  our  denominations,  but  also  gold.  In  their 
efforts  after  unity  they  must  be  loyal  to  the 
ideal  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  “You 
are  not  to  get  to  unity  by  slenderness  but 
by  fulness,”  declared  Dr  Talbot.  Bishop 
Montgomery  compared  himself  to  a  lion  in  a 
great  den  of  Daniels;  but  he  roared  very 
gently,  and  the  lions  applauded  very  heartily. 
“  Undenominationalism  is  dead,”  he  declared  ; 
“  There  is  no  use  for  the  least  common  de¬ 
nomination  in  Christianity.”  “  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  to  be  respected,  is  good — but 
Presbyterianism  and  water  is  horrid.”  The 
Conference  laughed  heartily — the  Bishop 
evidently  knew  the  customs  of  the 

country  1  But  the  loudest  cheers  of 

all  greeted  the  declaration  of  Dr 


W.  H.  Roberts,  U.S.A.,  when  he  said : 

“We  are  not  prepared,  as  American 
Christians,  to  apologise  for  the  Protestant 
religion.”  There  was  a  ring  of  battle  in  the 
cheers  which  greeted  that! 

The  other  striking  personality  that  appealed 
to  the  Conference  was  Mr  Rowell,  Toronto. 
He  represented  the  Canadian  at  his  best, 
and  the  layman  as  the  devoted  apostle  of 
unity.  And  Lord  William  Cecil,  with  his  left 
hand  in  one  pocket,  his  right  hand  making 
wondrous  revolutions  round  his  head,  and  his 
hair  and  beard  as  shaggy  as  ever,  pleaded  for 
“enormous  prudence”  in  the  efforts  for 
unity.  The  cause  of  Christianity  must  be 
definite ;  if  the  denominational  aspect  was 
lost  it  would  lose  its  appeal  to  the  support  of 
many.  They  could  never  have  too  much  of 
the  Christian  spirit ;  but  they  could  have  too 
much  of  the  drill-sergeant,  ordering  and  drill¬ 
ing  them  into  union.  Behind  these  speeches 
one  could  uot  help  feeling  that  there  was  a 
singular  misconception.  Nobody  dreams  of  a 
unity  whereby  the  Church  would  be  emascu¬ 
lated.  What  men  dream  of  is  a  unity  where¬ 
by  the  great  common  catholic  Church  would 
be  enriched  by  the  denominational  rites  of 
each  of  its  component  parts.  Dr  Campbell 
Gibson  expressed  this  when  he  said — Tim 
Body  of  Christ  has  many  members ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  think  of  a  body  with  its  members  severed 
one  from  another. 

The  outcome  of  the  discussion  to-day  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Continuation  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  will  be  the  brain  and  the  arm  of 
the  Conference  acting  in  the  future.  The 
Conference  is  not  to  part  and  end  in  talk 

It  is  to  live  and  act.  The  Continuation  Com- 1 
mittee  will  be  international.  Ten  years  after  j 
this  it  will  doubtless  organise  another  Con¬ 
ference.  The  results  then  attained  will  bej 
interesting.  In  a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm 
the  motion  to  establish  the  Continuation  Com-  j 
mittee  was  carried.  And  Dr  Mott  showed  his  j 
unfailing  instinct  for  the  right  thing  when 
thereupon  he  asked  the  Conference  to  sing 1 
the  doxology, 

“Praise  God,  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow.” 
The  massed  house  sang  with  deep  emotion. 
It  felt  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  day.  The 
cause  of  union  received  an  impetus  which  it 
will  be  hard  to  resist. 
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WOULD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


[By  a  Contributor.] 

Thursday,  j 

The  United  Free  Assembly  Hall  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  when  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  met  to  consider  “  The 
Church  in  the  Mission  Field.”  On  Tuesday 
the  Conference  received  a  letter  from  the 
-King;  to-day  it  received  a  letter  from  ex- 
|P resident  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  King 
confined  himself  to  few  words ;  the  ex-Presi- 
jdent  sent  a  manifesto.  Having  just  emerged 
.from  the  dark  recesses  of  Africa,  he  felt  he 
{could  speak  as  those  who  know.  The  Confer - 
lence  received  Mr  Roosevelt's  letter  with  mani- 
Ifest  approval.  “In  missionary  work,”  wrote 
the  ex-President,  “above  all  other 
kinds  '  of  Christian  work,  it  is 
1  imperative  to  remember  that  a  divided 
I  Christendom  can  only  imperfectly  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  essential  unity  of  Christianity.” 
Mr  Roosevelt  certainly  grasped  the  purpose 
j  of  the  Conference,  “  to  confer  as  to  what  com¬ 
mon  action  may  be  taken  in  order  to  make 
their  common  Christianity  not  only  known  to, 
but  a  vital  force  among,  the  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race  to  whom  as  yet  it  is  hardly  a 
name.”  In  the  official  list  of  delegates  Mr 
Roosevelt’s  name  is  entered  as  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. — and  the  Con¬ 
ference  has  certainly  lost  an  element  of  pic- 
|  turesqueness  through  the  regrettable  absence 
I  of  the  ex-President.  But  it  was  fitting  that 
j  after  this  letter  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  erstwhile  protagonist 
I  of  Mr  Roosevelt,  should  enter  the  Conference 
and  take  his  seat  on  the  right  of  the  chair. 
The  picturesque  was  not  wholly  lacking,  for 
Mr  Bryan  is  of  leonine  appearance,  tall,  with 
clean-cut  features,  and  a  profile  such  as  is 
theirs  who  lead  men. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
“Church  in  the  Mission  Field,”  Rev.  Dr 
Campbell  Gibson,  submitted  the  report.  No 
missionary  has  rendered  greater  service  than 
Dr  Campbell  Gibson,  and  his  statement  was 
lucid.  The  day  was  come  when  they  had  a 
great  Church  in  the  mission  field.  Every 
soul  that  separated  from  Paganism  was  a 
living  organism,  and  it  immediately  allied 
and  associated  with  itself  other  living  organ¬ 
isms  of.  the  same  type  and  character,  and 
that  was  what  was  meant  by  the  organisation 
of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  mission  field. 
With  the  increase  of  converts  had  come  the 
enormous  responsibility  for  their  training. 

The  Conference  settled  down  at  once  to  the 
discussion  of  the  practical  questions  emerging 
from  the  report.  The  first  of  these  questions 
was  the  right  relation  of  the  Mission  Boards 
in  the  West  to  the  Church  in  the  mission  field. 
In  the  past  the  Western  Boards  have  shaped 
the  policy  of  the  Missions,  leaving  the  indi¬ 
genous  Church  without  the  training  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  necessary  for  a  self-acting 
Church.  Dr  Arthur  J.  Brown,  U.S.A.,  con- 

Idemned  the  policy  of  keeping  the  native 
Church  in  leading  strings.  “  Some  said,”  he 
declared,  "that  the  Church  in  the  mission 
field  might  exercise  its  power  unwisely  ;  but 
have  we  never  used  our  power  unwisely? 

.  .  .  The  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God 

i  are  not  confined  to  white  men.”  Speaker 
after  speaker  emphasised  the  same  point. 
■  i  “  Upon  the  indigenous  Church,”  said  Mr 
Bilton  of  the  L.M.S.,  “the  final  work  of 
winning  the  world  must  rest.  We  open  the 
door,  and  we  have  to  see  that  we  get  out  of 

I'M  the  doorway.”  Hitherto  the  Western 
Churches  have  stood  in  the  doorway  and  pre- 
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1 1  vented  the  full  egress  of  the  power  of  the 
native  Church  to  their  own  races.  The  native 


Churcn  must  be  united.  “It  was,”  declared 
Dr  Hodgkin,  “a  very  young  and  a  very  in4 
experienced  Church  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
said  separate  me  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the 
work.”  But  regarding  this,  as  everything 
under  the  sun,  the  word  of  caution  had  to 
be  spoken.  There  are  Christians  who  cannot1 
trust  God  with  the  future  of  His  own  Church, 
and  "their  dreams  are  haunted  by  visions  of  an[ 
indigenous  Church  growing  up  in  the  East,  ifl 
their  control  were  removed,  different  from  andj 
iparated  in  sympathy  from  the  Churches  int 
the  West.  It  was  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gore;- 
who  rose  up  and  warned  the  Conference  of  the 
danger  of  trusting  the  future  of  Christianity 
to  the  indigenous  Churches  in  the  East. 

Of  the  dignitaries  who  have  so  far  addressed 
the  Conference,  Bishop  Gore  is  certainly  the 
most  picturesque.  He  was  chairman  of  one  of 
the  Commissions ;  he  is  the  uncompromising 
oxponent  of  a  school  which  unchurches  every 
Church  represented  in  the  Conference  except 
their  own.  His  very  appearance  is  striking 
as  ho  stands  there — tall,  gaunt,  ascetic,  spec¬ 
tacled,  with  straggling  beard,  and  straggling 
hair — and  the  light  of  the  zealot  glowing  in 
his  spectacled  eyes.  The  Conference  received 
him,  this  fearless  crusader,  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  After  his  opening  words  he  could 
say  anything  and  they  would  cheer  him.  “  I 
have  been  told,”  said  he, that  my  vocation 
is  to  make  myself  disagreeable  at  public  meet-  away 
ings.’’  After  that  the  Conference  would 
listen  to  anything  he  said,  for  there  is  nothing 
men  love  more  than  a  fearless  man.  But 
Bishop  Gore  said  nothing  disagreeable.  While 
it  was  important  that  the  Westerners  should 
do  all  they  could  to  foster  the  -independence 
and  indigenous  character  of  the  Church  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  they  should  have  a  clear 
definition  of  the  essentials  or  really  catholic 
features  of  the  Church.  The  old  principles 
and  doctrines  were  going  or  gone.  What 
were, they  to  substitute?  Continuous  life  de¬ 
pended  on  continuous  principles ;  and  the 
Church  had  to  define  the  principles  which 
were  eternal.  If  Bishop  Gore  meant  to  say 
anything  stronger  than  this,  he  was  stopped 
by  the  inexorable  bell.  The  seven  minutes 
were  up.  In  the  midst  of  an  unfinished  sen¬ 
tence  he  beat  a  retreat  amid  loud  applause. 

That  bells  knows  no  distinction  of  persons. 

But  away  at  the  back  of  the  hall  Bishop  Gore 
was  allowed  to  finish  his  sentence.  And 
I  Bishop  Robinson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Bombay,  took  up  the  tale.  The 
native  Church  must  be  trusted.  But  it  was 
Jlnot  what  Bishop  Robinson  said  that  impressed 
jthte  Conference ;  it  was  to  hear  Bishop  Robin - 
'son  speaking  from  the  same  platform  as  Bishop 
Gore  !  Thai  was  the  unique  fact. 

A  striking  fact  in  the  Conference  is  the 
great  place  given  to  prayer.  To-day  at  12.30 
all  speaking  ceased,  and  half  an  hour  was 
given  to  devotion.  Bishop  Monle,  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  took  the  service.  He  represents  the 
opposite  pole  from  Bishop  Gore.  The  con¬ 
trast  is  as  great  as  between  a  Free  Church 
enthusiast  and  Professor  Cooper  !  As  Bishop 


India.  “  The  aim  of  all  Western  mission 
work,”  declared  an  Indian  delegate,  “  is  to 
make  itself  unnecessary.”  Bishop  Brent, 
of  the  Philippines,  “  a  Canadian 

by  birth,  '  a  United  States  citizen 

by  adoption,  and  a  Philippine 
by  the  grace  and  leading  of  God,”  showed 
what  a  man  can  say  in  five  minutes.  “Yon 
must,”  said  he,  “  take  care  first  to  select  the 
best,  and  then  give  the  best  the  best  train¬ 
ing.  A  man  gets  the  best  education  in  the 
country  and  among  the  people  with  whom  his 
life  is  to  be  spent.”  But  the  bell  was  in¬ 
exorable.  The  speeches  are  now  reduced  to 
five  minutes,  but  they  did  not  suffer  on  that 
account.  Dr  Jones  told  how  in  Korea  the 
Church  inaugurated  a  new  collection.  The 
collection  consisted  in  the  days  of  service  the 
Christians  would  give  to  the  special  work  of 
evangelising.  At  one  service  they  collected 
67,000  days  of  practical  service.  It  is  anj 
experiment  that  should  be  inaugurated  in  j 
St  Giles’.  Think  of  each  worshipper  there1 
putting  into  the  offertory  bag  a  promissory 
note  of  the  days  he  would  devote  to  work  in 
the  Canongate!  What  a  revolution  might 
come  !  Professor  Marais,  from  South  Africa, 
brought  up  the  matter  of  polygamy,  and  dis¬ 
sented  from  some  sentences  in  the  report. 
In  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  others,  he 
took  the  severer  view  that  a  man  must  put 
away  all  his  wives  but  one  ere  he  could  be 
baptised.  He  argued  for  the  “  complete  re¬ 
moval  of  this  deadly  foe  to  pure  family  life.” 
Ere  the  afternoon  meeting  closed  another 


picturesque  personality  appeared  in  the  Gon- 
'lierence.  He  had  only  five  minutes  to  speak, 
‘J  but  in  five  minutes  Rev .  Lord  William 
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Cecil  made  the  Conference  realise  what 
manner  of.  man  he  is.  Tall,  spare,  willowy, 
with  hands  in  continual  motion,  with  ges- 


Moule  prayed  a  great  stillness  fell  on  tho  11116810118  • 


tnres  such  as  the  most  vehement  preachers 
in  Scotland  practise,  with  the  intensity  of 
the  zealot  and  the  power  of  the  deeply 
devout,  he  demonstrated  how  the  answer  to 
every  problem  was  education.  An  ignorant 
Church  is  a  slave ric  others.  If  the  native  is 
capable,  whatever  be  the  rules  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  he  wall  lead;  if  incapable,  whatever  the 
rules,  he  will  not  lead.  And  to  be  capable 
and  lead,  he  must  be  educated  after  the 
highest  order — educated  to  think.  Thus 
would  the  indigenous  Church  depend  on 
itself,  and  work  out  its  own  salvation.  It 
was  a  remarkable  dav  this,  when  the  dele¬ 


gates  listened  to  personalities  so  unique  as 
Bishop  Gore  and  Lord  William  Cecil.  In  a 


pregnant  sentence,  replying  to  the  discussion, 
Dr  Campbell  Gibson  assured  Bishop  Gore  that 
the  Churches  were  fully  alive  to  the  vast 
importance  of  impressing  on  the  Eastern 
Church  the  “groat  affirmations  of  divine 
truth  which  are  the  essence  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  spiritual  life.” 

In  the  evening,  three  great  halls  were 
again  crowded  with  audiences  which  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  exposition  of  the  groat 
principles  which  lie  at  the  base  of  Christian 


crowded  assembly.  In  the  interval  of  silent 
prayer  one  realised  the  power  with  which  the 
Quaker  services  made  their  appeal  to  men. 
The  differences  separating  Bishop  Gore  and 
Bishop  Robinson  were  but  as  dust  in  th<- 
balance. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Conference  took  up 
other  practical  questions  emerging  from  the 
report.  As  to  the  training  of  the  native 
preachers  and  evangelists,  Dr  Jones  empha¬ 
sised  that  they  must  have  the  broadest  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity,  wholly  separated 
from  Western  denominataonalism.  They  must 
be  men  deeply  mystical— for  that  class  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  deeply  spiritual  elements  in 
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WORLD 

MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 


[By  a  CONTRIBUTOR.] 


Edinburgh  has  received  the  World  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  in  a  manner  which  is 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  The  city,  through  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Magistrates,  has  welcomed  the  delegates ; 
the  Church,  within  the  ancient  walls  of  St 
Giles’,  has  welcomed  them ;  and  the  University 
has  honoured  them  by  conferring  on  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  number  its  highest  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  service  with  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  inaugurated  in  St  Giles’  was  one 
which  appealed  to  the  historic  imagination. 
Within  its  walls  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and 
Presbyterians  have  in  turn  worshipped ;  all 
[  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  have  a  share 
in  that  heritage.  To-day  St  Giles’  is  veritably 
a  “temple  of  conciliation.”  The  service. 

|  which  was  conducted  by  Dr  Norman  Macleod, 
Dr  Mitford  Mitchell,  Rev.  R.  S.  Simpson, 

II Dr  M'Adam  Muir,  and  Dr  Wallace  William¬ 
son,  was  worthy  of  the  great  and  historic 
occasion.  The  service  was  all  printed,  so  that 
the  delegates  of  so  many  differing  races  and 
creeds  had  no  difficulty  in  following  it.  The 
Apostles’  Creed  was  recited  ;  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
was  said  in  unison  ;  the  great  congregation 
joined  heartily  in  the  responses — nothing  was 
wanting  to  lend  dignity  to  the  service.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Wallaoe  William¬ 
son,  who  took  for  his  text  the  words,  “The 
Field  is  the  World.”  In  the  name  of  the 
Scottish  Churches  he  bid  the  delegates 
welcome.  The  Conference  justified  its 
name  in  that  it  represented  the 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the 
final  answer  to  the  world’s  need.  He  com- 
I  pared  the  Conference  to  the  great  oecumenical 
1  counsels  of  the  past  when  doctrines  were  do¬ 
ji  bated— tossed  to  and  fro  amid  scenes  of  in- 
I  credible  violence.  The  Conference  was  met 
|  under  a  veritable  truce  of  God  for  practical 
Jwork.  Dr  M'Adam  Muir,  as  Moderator  of 
[the  Church  of  Scotland,  pronounced  the  bene- 
j diction,  and  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  they 
had  taken  part  in  a  noble  and  dignified  ser- 
!  vice  that  the  delegates  emerged  from  St  Giles’ 

|  into  the  turmoil  of  the  streets  again. 

At  three  o’clock  the  Conference  held  its 
first  meeting  in  the  United  Free 
Assembly  Hall.  The  meeting  was 
for  the  arrangement  of  business  de- 
tails;  and  such  is  the  perfection  of  organi¬ 
sation  behind  the  Conference  that  only  half 
an  hour  was  required  to  settle  the  necessary 
matters.  Mr  J.  R.  Mott  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Conference  in  Committee, 
and  Mr  J.  H.  Oldham,  to  whose  organising 
power  the  Conference  is  chiefly  indebted,  was 
appointed  secretary.  Lines  of  discussion 
j  have  been  laid  down  which  will  prevent  desul- 
itory  talk — and  suppress  bores  !  The  thinking 
j  of  the  Conference  had  already  been  done, 

1  and  now  it  means  practical  business. 

'  It  was  when  the  first  full  meeting  met  at 
j  eight  o’clock  that  the  magnitude  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  manifested  itself.  The  scene  was 
]  unique  when  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  took 
\  the  chair.  He  faced  a  packed  hall — area  and 
I  galleries  without  a  vacant  seat.  On  the  chair- 

rirrlif.  no.t,  Vn'a  f»rn.r“A  nf  f 
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man’s  right  sat  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  and 
-'Principal  Whyte  in  perfect  peace  and  amity, 
land  on  his  left  Mr  Robert  Speer,  of  New 
|  York,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  H.  Kenna^ 

'  way  sat  in  ooncord.  Seldom  has  “  Old  Hun- 
\  dred  ”  been  sung  by  such  a  throng — never  by 
j  so  varied  a  throng,  convened  from  China  to 
Peru.  Principal  Whyte,  in  his  opening 
I  prayer,  remembering  the  Archbishop  beside 
him,  offered  thanks  for  what  the  English 


Church  has  done  for  beauty  of  worship  and 
doctrinal  teaching.  The  first  words  of  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
massed  assembly.  “Iam  charged  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  King,”  said  Lord  Balfour,  and 
the  World  Missionary  Conference  at  the  words 
sprang  to  its  feet.  It  was  strange  to  hear 
from  the  Moderatorial  chair  of  the 
United  Free  Assembly  words  so  fami¬ 
liar  over  the  way  —  receiving  the 
King’s  letter  “with  all  honour  and 
respect  ”  !  One  for  a  moment  felt  under 
^he  delusion  that  Lord  Balfour  was  his  Grace 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner !  It  was  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  event  in  that  hall  ! 
Through  Lord  Balfour  the  King  welcomed  the 
delegates,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
meetings  would  promote  not  only  the  cause  of 
peace  and  the  well-being  of  mankind,  but 
also  unity  among  Christians.  The  Royal 
message  completed  the  welcome  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  King  rejoiced  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference  in  one  of  his  capital  cities. 
Then  occurred  a  dramatic  and  unplanned  in¬ 
cident.  Some  one  started  the  National 
Anthem,  and  the  vast  assemblage  sang  with 
deep  emotion  “  God  save  the  King.”  Every 
Briton  there  felt  grateful  that  the  King  had 
done  so  noble  and  so  kingly  an  act. 

Thereafter  Lord  Balfour  delivered  the 
opening  address,  and  struck  a  note 
which  will  vibrate  through  every  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Conference.  If  on  the  one  hand 
they  must  feel  sorrow  that  their  difference 
necessitated  so  many  various  Churches  being 
represented,  yet  they  were  grateful  that  they 
were  now  drawing  together,  as  the  Churches 
had  never  drawn  together  before.  If  they 
were  divided  in  some  matters,  they  wore  at 
one  in  their  obligation  to  one  great  com¬ 
mand.  That  duty  no  Church  could  discharge 
alone — they  must  be  united  to  fulfil  it.  If 
the  work  of  missions  was  to  be  successful, 
more  unity  must  be  attained.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  cheered  heartily  when  Lord  Balfour  de¬ 
clared  in  impassioned  words  that  the  waste  of 
overlapping  was  treason  to  Him  whom  they 
acknowledged  as  their  common  Master.  All 
through  his  speech  he  emphasised  the  necessity 
for  unity,  and  ended  by  declaring  that 
“  unity,  if  it  begins  in  the  mission  field,  will 
not  find  its  ending  there.”  The  speech  of 
Lord  Balfour  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  Conference. 

But  the  most  remarkable  speech  was  that 
made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  com¬ 
ing  as  it  did  from  the  head  of  the  great 
Anglican  Church.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Archbishop  had  received  a  great  welcome  when 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  the 
M‘Ewan  Hall,  and  there  he  recalled  the  fact 
that  Edinburgh  is  his  native  city.  \¥hei\  he 
stood  up  in  the  United  Free  Assembly  Hall 
to  address  a  gathering  which  he  designated 
as  “an  assembly  without  parallel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  or  any  other  land,”  he  received 
an  ovation.  The  Archbishop  has  a  typical 
Scottish  face — the  rugged  face  of  a  strong 
man.  With  his  opening  words  he  won  his 
audience.  “  Fellow- workers  in  the  Church 
militant,  the  society  of  Christ  on  earth,”  he 
began,  and  every  man  there,  however  different 
his  race  and  form  of  creed,  felt  that  here  was 
a  fraternal  greeting.  The  Church  of 
England  has  lost  much  by  isolating 
.itself  from  the  other  Reformed  Churches — 

1  listening  to  the  Archbishop,  one  felt  a  better 
day  was  ooming.  The  Archbishop  told  the 
Conference  how  to  his  room  from  all  parts 
of  the  mission  field  letters  came  unceasingly, 
and  how  the  conviction  was  ever  deepening  in 
his  mind  that  the  central  part  in  the 
Churches’  life  was  the  part  of  missions.  They 
were  all  one  in  that  duty — in  their  allegiance 
>o  the  living  Lord.  In  his  last  words  his 
I  race  made  a  profound  impression.  “  Be 
juite  sure,”  he  declared,  “that  the  place  of 
nissions  in  the  life  of  the  Church  must  be  the 
central  one  and  none  other.  Secure  for  that 
;  thought  the  first  place  in  our  plans,  our  policy, 
our  prayers,  and  then — the  issue  is  His,  and 
not  ours.  But.  it  may  well  be  that,  if  that 
came  true,  there  be  some  standing  here  to¬ 
night  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see 
here  on  earth  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  with 
power.” 


After  an  address  from  Mr  Robert  Speer, 
the  Archbishop  offered  up  prayer.  The  vast 
Assembly  joined  him  in  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Their  voices,  dominated  bv  his,  were 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  His'  Grace  of 
Canterbury  was  for  once  one  with  all 
Christians — reformed.  Over  a  gathering  such 
as  no  Archbishop  ever  before  him  blessed,  be 
pronounced  the  benediction.  And  members 
of  Churches  of  every  kind  said  Amen.  And 
as  the  vast  gathering  went  forth  into  the 
night,  the  prayer  of  the  Archbishop  lingered 
in  the  memory — that  a  gathering  so  unique  in 
character  might  also  be  unique  in  fruit. 
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WORLD  MISSIONA 
CONFERENCE. 


MR  BRYAN’S  ORATORY. 


[By  a  Contributor.] 


The  World  Missionary  Conference  w 
a  field  for  the  study  of  national  chaiV 
tics.  The  seven  minutes’  rule  revealXLu. 
The  Britisher  begins  by  apologising  tbjlhe 
caunot  say  much  in  seven  minutes,  and  *so 
enlarges  upon  it  that  the  seven  minute«re 
over  before  he  says  anything.  But  the  Ai,r 
oan,  with  his  characteristic  directness  Jid 
vividness,  begins  at  once  with  “In  the  It 
place,  I  want  to  say  this  ”— and  he  plungelt 
once  into  the  midst.  And  in  seven  minu 
he  gets  at  the  heart  of  things.  But  this 
only  a  general  rule — which  the  exceptii 
prove  ! 

To-day  Bishop  Gore  submitted  the  report  t 
education  in  relation  to  the  Christianisatic 


Ui  K  (J.  warned  the  CorfSJSW' 

against  taking  a  child  out.  of  his  home  and 
sending  him  to  school—"  keep  the  family  in- 
tact  was  the  burden  of  his  speech.  Prin- 
“Pai,  Sharrock,  of  Trichinopoly,  asked 
whether  Christians  ought  to  go  on  knocking 
at  the  closed  door  of  the  Brahmins,  when 
Uod  had  opened  wide  the  door  to  the  low 
castes  and  the  middle  classes  of  India.  The 
middle  classes  alone  numbered  67  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  But  by  far  the  most  impres- 
sive  utterance  was  that  of  Professor  Sadler 
of  Manchester.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr 
Mott  as  “  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
the  science  of  education  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  And  Professor  Sadler  justified  the 
phrase.  He  described  the  report  as  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  policy  in  the 
held  of  Christian  education.  He  recalled  the 
intensity  of  intellectual  life  in  China  and  1 
demonstrated  that  Christianity  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Chinese,  must  appeal  to  the  intel¬ 
lect.  China  had  turned  its  face  from  the 
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past  to  the  future,  and  in  that  seething  fer¬ 
ment  the  Church  had  to  discover  how  to  knit 


of  the  national  life,  and  he  did  so  k  a  mlnmY  ihJ  Zlt  T°?  ^  Mair 

which  commended  itself  tr>  n.  ,-rnn^0fi  ’  n  e  eran  0  cheered  enthusiasti- 


,  .  - *  — '“1  no  U1U  OU  JJ1  tV  UHfrU’iJ  f '1>  1 

which  commended  itself  to  a  crowded  assembly! 
This  noted  controversialist  cooed  as  gently  as 
I  any  sucking  dove.  As  the  Bishop  enlarged 


x  A  ,  ,  new  co  anni 

the  intellectual  training  to  the  spiritual  train- 
mg,  and  both  to  the  industrial  training.  At 
present  the  Church  was  in  danger,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  providing  the  means  of  edu¬ 
cation,  of  losing  sight  of  the  end.  The  next 
speaker,  Dr  Bergen,  announced  as  his  subject 
two  points,  co-operation  and  efficiency.  He 
appealed  to  the  Conference  to  “  hang  on  to 
the  idea  of  union  like  grim  death.”  Dr  Mair 


— j  - jjibuop  enlarged 

on  the  fruits  of  progress  in  the  mission  fields, 
he  claimed  all  of  them  as  the  fruit  of  the  “  in-, 
comparable  value  of  Christian  education.”  It 
was  a  great  sight  to  see  Bishop  Gore  shocked  ! 
He  raised  indignant  hands  to  Heaven  as  he 
denounced  the  folly  of  teaching  the  native 
evangelists  and  teachers  of  India  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith— documents  which  breathe  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  bitter  controversies  and  not  of  Chris- 1 
tian  love.  When  the  Bishop  ended,  Mr  MottJ 
with  characteristic  directness,  recommended) 
the  speakers  to  face  the  clock.  By  so  doing 1 
they  would  be  heard,  and  there  would  be 
manifest  other  advantages.  “  Every  man 
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i  who  can  possibly  make  his  points  in  Iobs  than 
|  seven  minutes  will  win  distinction  to-day.” 


If  yon  don  t  strike  oil  in  twenty  minutes,  you 
I  better  cease  boring,  was  the  advice  of’  old. 
Mr  Mott  has  reduced  the  twenty  minutes  to 
seven.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  told  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  only  way  in  which  the  cry  of  India 
I  for  education  could  bo  met.  It  could  be  met 
I  by  the  Churches  only  and  the  policy  of  grants- 

■  in-aid  provided  by  the  Government.  Only 

■  by  this  State  endowment  of  Christianity  could 
I  Christianity  meet  the  demand.  The  Confer- 

■  ence  cheered  enthusiastically  the  closing  words 
I  of  Sir  Andrew— “No  part  of  the  work  must 
I  be  abandoned.” 

I  One  delegate  who  demonstrated  how  good 
I  a  use  can  be  made  of  limited  time  was  Rev 
I  Stephen  Thomas,  of  Delhi.  To  be  of  value 
1  the  Christian  Colleges  must  be  out-and-out 
U  Christian.  “  I  have  been  at  a 
speech  -  day  of  a  Christian  College,” 

•  declared  Mr  Thomas,  “and  I  would  not 
j  have  known  it  was  a  Christian  college  save 
for  the  texts  on  the  wall.”  Some  men  thought) 
they  were  honouring  heathenism  by  not 
frankly  avowing  their  own  faith.  Mr  Thomas 
I  gave  a  striking  instance  of  co-operation 
!  between  the  Baptist  and  Anglican  Missions 
at  Delhi.  They  co-operated  in  educating  a 
man — the  Anglicans  taught  him  secular  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Baptists  religion — and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  now  he  was  the  foremost  Oriental 
I  scholar  in  India.  Mr  Thomas,  in  glowing 
|  language,  showed  how  Christian  education 
|  was  transmuting  the  dust  and  mud  of  the 
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cally.  Encouraged,  Dr  Bergen  developed  his 
ideas  on  co-operation.  “  What  then  shall  we 
io  with  efficiency?”  he  at  length  asked 
dramatically.  But  the  inexorable  bell  rang, 
the  speaker  vanished,  and  the  Conference 
will  never  know  his  ideas  on  efficiency. 

One  of  the  most  practical  speeches  was  made 
by  Dr  Duncan  Main,  of  Hangchow.  The 
Chinese  had  knowledge  of  morality, 
but  they  had  no  medicine.  The 
Conference  laughed  but  the  speaker 
developed  his  theme.  At  present  the 
missionaries  had  to  give  medicines  of  all 
sorts,  for  Us  Chinese  knew  nothing  of  the 
healing  art.  And  Dr  Main  carried  convic¬ 
tion  as  he  declared  that  the  open  door  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Chinese  was  through  Christian 
medical  colleges. 

There  was  no  little  expectation  aroused 
when  the  Hon.  W.  Jennings  Bryan,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  (so  he  appears  in  the  official  list), 
was  announced  to  speak.  Mr  Bryan  is  the 
greatest  orator  in  tho  United  States  of 
America,  and  he  fulfilled  expectation.  He 
was  received  with  acclamation,  but,  as  the 
cheers  proceeded,  with  lifted  hand  and  out¬ 
stretched  fingers,  he  hushed  the  Assembly  to 
silence.  “  Time  is  precious,”  said  he.  And 
as  he  stood  there  he  certainly  appealed  to 
the  imagination.  Bald  on  the  tqp  of  his 
head,  heavy  m  the  under  jaw,  a  trifle  stout, 
of  commanding  statnre,  with  a  rich,  full 
voice  of  marvellous  compass,  and  with  eyes 
which  when  they  lighted  up  seemed  to  sweep 
the  whole  assembly  into  the  range  of  vision— 
Mr  Bryan  presented  a  memorable  figure.  And 
in  seven  minutes  he  made  vivid  what 
Christian  education  meant.  He  found  on 
the  mission  field  that  Christian  education 
(1)  cost  little,  was  (2)  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  progress,  ^nd  was  (3)  the  proof  that 
Christians  did  ngt  fear  the  light  of  reason 
or  the  force  of  knowledge.  “  They  sneak  of 
the  yellow  peril,”  cried  Mr  Bryan  with 
gleaming  eyes;  “the  only  yellow  peril  I  know 
is  the  lust  of  gold.”  And  the  remembrance 
came  of  how  an  unknown  man  stood  before 
a  great  Convention  in  America  and  pictured 
suddenly  humanity  being  crucified  on  a  cross 
of  gokl — and  how  the  Convention  adopted 
him  at  once  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
And  the  way  the- words  “the  lust  of  gold” 
rang  through  the  hall  made  the  hearers 


-  -m  -the  evening  the  three  great  meeting 
proceeded  as  usual,  but  the  centre  of  inter 

ert  was  m  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Chui-ch 
of.  Scotiaml,  B-here  Mr  Bryan  was  to  apeak 
Lord  Kinnaird  lms  often  sat  in  the  Lord 
,w,St  ,<^mim?sloneiJs  Throne — to-night  the 
unwonted  sight  was  presented  of  his  Lord- 
alup  occupying  the  Moderator’s  chair.  The 
hall  was  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  The 
passages  were  filled  with  people  who  w era 
content  to  stand  for  two  hours.  The  organ 
pealed  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  ■■  God  is 
our  refuge  and  our  strength ’’—and  ono  re 
membered  the  great  occasion  when  Principal 
wlthstoo<1  that  organ  to  its  face!  ?J0 

E  hall'er  /aCedK  a“  audi™ce  is 
r  to.  ^  compared  to 
»  \  a'ld'°nCe  which  Mr  Bryan  faced 
as  be  stood  up  to  speak.  Men  of  every  ££ 

evelEl  °f  6i!ery  order’  men  aBd  'romen  of 
The^fi^r8’  °n  the  '’P8  of  the  orator 

The  first  words  he  spoke  won  his  audience' 

“terUT°We  “e,nothlng  for  coming,”  said  he' 
foi  I  am  so  deeply  indebted  to  Christianity 
for  n  hatever  J  am  and  hope  to  be  that  X  can¬ 
not  pay  that  debt,  here  or  elsewhere.”  Quot 

tbfmLT°  h°  asked.h!s  hearers  to  dedicate 

themselves  to  an  unfinished  work _ that  nf 

winning  the  world  for  Jesus  Christ  The 
subject  he  discussed  was  the  proof  of  Chris- 
‘‘“S'  bt!ng.,th®  world-religion  by  its  fruits 
—  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree.”  An  ordinary 
preacher  is  content  with  three  heads;  the 
great  audience  wondered  when  the 
orator  calmly  announoed  twelve  heads 
for  his  oration  —  twelve  fruits  of 
the  tree.  And  through  the  twelve 
heads  he  went— and  the  audience  listened 


spellbound  to  the  end.  The  first  was  belief 
in  God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Father.  In 
his  college  days,  like  others,  he  was  troubled 
by  doubts  (in  that  period  when  a  man  thinks 
he  knows  more  than  he  ever  knows  after¬ 
wards),  but  “  I  was  led  to  t-a&e  my  stand  on 
the  words,  ‘  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,’  and  I  have  stood  there 
ever  since.”  With  masterly  power  Mr 
Bryan  expounded  the  fruits,  and  dwelt  on  th^. 
belief  in  Christ  as  Son  of  God.  Not  because 
of  any  writing  or  any  miracle,  but  because  of 
the  fruits  that  flowed  from  it,  did  that  con¬ 
ception  capture  the  heart.  Hitherto  man 
had  sacrificed  the  world  to  his  own  pleasure 
or  ambition ;  now  arqge  the  conception  which 
enabled  a  man  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  world.  All  that  demanded 
the  conception  of  the  Incarnation-.  The  fruit 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  commended  itself  because 
“  there  must  be  a  line  of  communion  be¬ 
tween  the  Father  above  and  the  child 
below.”  Love  was  the  highest  fruit,  and 
forgiveness  the  best  of  love,  and  service  the 
measure  of  greatness.  From  fruit  to  fruit  the 
orator  went  on,  and  as  argument  was 
piled  on  argument,  the  conviction  became 
overmastering  that  the  claim  of  Christianity 
to  be  the_ world-religion  in  virtue  of  its  fruits 
was  unchallengeable.  Buddhism  said  to  the 
|  world,  Let  it  be  annihilated  ;  Christianity  said, 


Let  it  be  transfigured  with  the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  U.F.  Assembly  Hall  Professor  Pater- 
^n  bad  expounded  the  same  theme  from  the 
pint  of  view  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
Uteologian ;  to-night  Mr  Bryan  expounded  it 
l\ym  the  point,  of  view  of  the  man  in  the 
'  ’pet-  He  made  the  mists  condense,  and 
sent  them  rushing  down  the  streets  in 
■  ng  water;  and  men,  seeing  and  tasting, 
ifwed.  This  is  the  power  of  the  orator — 
Orator  with  the  gift  of  vision. 


j  Indian  low-castes  into  gold.  But  the  _  bell  realise  how  that  came  about, 
j  rang,  and  Mr  Thomas’  eloquence  came  to  an  f~  T" 

J|  untimely  end. 
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WORLD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 

THE  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS  OP 
THE  WORLD. 


The  World  Missionary  /  -inference  on  Saturday 
considered  the  report  of  Commission  IV.,  which 
deals  with  “  The  Missionary  Message  in  Religion 
to  Non-Christian  Religions,”  the  religions  re¬ 
viewed  including  those  appealing  to  the 
Animistio  peoples,  to  China,  Japan,  Islam,  and 
Hinduism-  Mr  James  R.  Mott  presided  at  the 
U.F.  Church  Assembly  Hall,  where  there  was 
again  a  large  attendance  of  delegates. 

REPLY  TO  THE  KING’S  LETTER. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Robson,  chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee,  submitted  the  reply  which  had  been 
framed  to  the  letter  received  from  King  George. 

It  was  in  the  following  terms:  — 

To  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, — 

We,  the  members  of  the  World  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference,  assembled  from  many  lands  and  king¬ 
doms,  and  now  met  at  Edinburgh,  have  received 
with  deep  respect  and  gratification  yonr  Majesty’s 
gracious  message. 

Most  gratefully  we  welcome  the  expression  of 
your  Majesty’s  deep  interest  in  this  Conference  and 
its  aims,  and  we  rejoioe  that  the  work  of  dis¬ 
seminating  the  knowledge  and  principles  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  world  has  your 
Majesty’s  earnest  wishes  for  its  furtherance  and 
success.  The  words  of  sympathy  graciously  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  by  your  Majesty  will  contribute 
notably  to  this  end. 

That  Almighty  God,  by  Whom  kingB  reign,  and 
Who  in  His  providence  has  called  your  Majesty 
bo  rule  over  so  great  an  Empire,  may  enrich  you 
and  your  Royal  House  with  all  spiritual  blessing, 
and  make  your  Majesty’s  reign  signally  helpful 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  progress  throughout  the 
whole  world,  is  the  earnest  prayer,  may  it  please 
your  Majesty,  of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

The  reply  was  approved,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  be  signed  by  the  president  and  the 
secretary  and  by  a  limited  number  of  delegates 
from  the  different  lands  represented  at  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

MISSIONARIES  ANT)  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  was  submitted  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Cairns,  Aberdeen,  who  said 
that  tho  situation  which  the  non-Christian  nations 
presented  at  the  present  moment  was  something 
like  the  spiritual  situation  which  confronted  Israel 
in  the  days  of  the  rise  of  the  great  prophecies. 
Israel  had  been  getting  on  comfortably  enough 
with  the  traditional  religion  and  tho  in¬ 
herited  faith,  until  suddenly  a  shadow 
fell  upon  the  whole  Israel  life.  It 

instinctively  felt  by  her  spiritual  leadors  that  in 
the  traditional  religion  there  must  be  more  than 
|  they  had  already  attained,  a  reserve  spiritual  force 
which  would  enable  the  nation  to  meet  the  new 
and  formidable  emergency  which  had  arisen;  and 
in  the  long  and  illustrious  succession  of  Hebrew 

ahecy  they  saw  the  endeavour  of  tho  spiritual 
irs  to  meet  that  new  emergency  by  the 
broadening  and  intensifying  of  the  nation's  sense 
of  the  living  God.  Did  not  the  evidence  disclose 
_  that  to-day  the  Christian  Church  was  face  to  face 
M  with  a  formidable  situation  ?  As  one  road  the 
"  reports  ono  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  great 
workshop  of  history.  Ono  saw  the  forces  that 
were  making  nations,  that  were  making  religions, 
and  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  6aw  tho  forming  of 
something  very  vast,  very  formidable,  and  full  of 
promise.  The  inevitable  question  arose — Is  the 
Church  at  this  moment  fit  and  spiritually  ready  for 
this  great  emergency?  Was  it  equal  to  the  Pro¬ 
vidential  calling  ?  (Applause.) 

THE  ANIMISTIC  PEOPLES. 

The  discussion  opened  wjth  a  consideration  of 
Animistic  religions  and  what  truths  of  Christianity 
made  mo&t  direct  and \  effective  appeal  to 
these  peoples.  Several  speakers  gave  their  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  among  Anjimista  Tne  Rev.  A- 


imphasis  of  a  truth.  Bub  among  the  millions  of 
gooa,  there  had  never  been  one  that 
they  themselves  had  exhorted  and  said 
this  is  the  god  to  follow.  The 
incarnation  of  lust,  tho  incarnation  of  devilry,  and 
the  incarnation  of  cruelty  were  the  greatest  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  godhead  in  India. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Mackichan,  Principal  of  the  Wilson 
College,  Bombay,  emphasised  the  importance  of 
approaching  the  mind  of  India  along  the  avenues 
of  its  own  thought.  This  did  not  mean  that  they 
were  to  adapt  the  content  of  their  message  to  suit 
Indian  thought.  Their  philosophy  was  based  on 
metaphysical  thinking  of  the  highest  order ;  yet 
it  had  not  Teached  a  saving  conclusion.  They  had 
to  tell  the  Indians  that  thev  sympathised  with  their 
failure,  and  that  Christ  satisfied  their  unfulfilled 
longings. 

TUB  HOLINESS  0?  AFRICAN  CANNIBALS. 

Canon  Robinson,  London,  closing  the  discussion 
on  Hinduism,  said  they  would  best  approach  tlie 
Hindus  through  their  own  sacred  books.  Indians 
often  fell  far  below  their  own  coaception  of  re¬ 
ligion.  He  had  known  some  whom  ho  would  not. 
compare  in  holiness  with  cannibals  he  had.  met  in 
Africa  ;  but  he  had  also  known  Mohammedan  slave¬ 
owners  who  in  religion  were  inferior  to  their  own 
pagan  slaves;  and  he  had  seen  Christians  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  whose  Christianity  could  not  bo  com¬ 
pared  with  the  animistic  religions  of  those  of  whom 
tb©7  had  heard  at  the  Conference. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Robert  A.  Hume.  American  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  Dr  Hodgkin,  formerly  of 
Chentu,  introduced  a  consideration  of  the  report 
from  a  general  point  of  view. 

Professor  MacEwen,  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
said  some  had  told  them  they  ought  to  transfigure 
the  non-Christian  religions  after  a  long  study  of 
their  contents.  With  all  the  help  which  compara¬ 
tive  religion  was  furnishing  to  a  true  appreciation 
of  Christianity,  they  must  not  allow  that  science, 
which  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
Unitarian  and  pantheistic,  to  hide  the  fact 
that  there  would  always  be  a  radical 
antagonism  between  Christian  beliefs  and  the 
beliefs  of  paganism.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  had 
been  times  when  Christian  missions  had  attempted 
to  plant  Christianity  with  ancestor  worship  and 
other  pagan  worship.  There  had  been  promising 
missions  in  China  and  Japan,  which  always  fell 
into  ruin,  and  undoubtedly  the  ^hief  cause  of  their 
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ruin  was  the  attitude  their  teachers  took  of  tho 
religions  of  China  and  Japan.  If  there  was  one 
fact  clear  to  the  student  of  the  early  centuries,  it 
was  that  Christianity  kept  its  hold  on  the  world 
by  the  unswerving  assertion  of  positive  and  ex¬ 
clusive  truths.  (Applause.)  The  truths  which 
came  out  in  these  reports  as  being  held  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Conference  were  the  truths  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  the  early  cen¬ 
turies — the  truths  expressed  in  Apostles’  Creeds. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  Speer.  New  York,  in  concluding  the  discus¬ 
sion,  said  they  believed  Christianity  was  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  final  religion,  and  the  effect  of  the  com¬ 
parison  with  other  religions  had  been  to  con¬ 
firm  and  solidify  that  conviction.  It  was  becauso 
they  held  that  belief  that  they  could  take  tho 
most  fearless  attitude  to  all  other  religions, 
(Applause.) 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS  IN  CIVILISED 
AND  UNCIVILISED  LANDS. 

Count  Molfcke,  of  Denmark,  presided  at  the 
evening  meeting  in  the  United  Free  Church 
Assembly  Hall.  The  subject  of  conference  was 
“  Changes  in  the  Character  of  the  Missionary 
Problem  in  Recent  Years,  and  their  Effect  on 
Missionary  Enterprise.” 

THE  AWAKENING  OP  THE  ORIENT. 

Bishop  Baahford,  Pekin,  who  introduced  the 
subject,  remarked  that  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  awakening  of  China  was  found  in  the  300  or 
400  newspapers  published  in  the  country.  Thero 
was  a  distinct  spiritual  awakening  in  many  parts 
of  the  Far  East.  Korea  led  in  this  awakening, 
as  Japan  led  in  the  intellectual  awakening.  A 
real  demand  for  Bibles  was  now  experienced  for 
the  first  time  in  China.  People  listened  to  the 
Gospel  with  unusual  interest.  Speaking  of  the 
growing  spirit  of  nationality,  he  observed,  that 
should  tho  dominating  policy  of  tho  white  races 
result  in  a  unification  of  the  yellow  races,  they 
might  attempt  to  drive  the  white  people  and  their 
commerce  from  the  Orient,  and  a  world-wide  con¬ 
flict  might  ensue.  Although  thev  dkl  not  think  a 
conflict  in  arms  was  probable,  it  should  not  be 
left  out  of  view.  With  regard  to  their  attitude  to 
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pointed  out  that  fear  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  I 
were  characteristics  of  the  Aoixnistio  religion;  and 
the  Rev.  Dr  Callenbach,  Rotterdam,  urged  that 
the  truths  of  Christianity  which  appealed  most 
to  them  were  the  stories  and  the  parables 
of  the  Gospels.  Criticism  of  certain  points 
of  the  report  were  offered  by  Dr 
T.  Jays,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  who  thought  that  Africa  could  teach  them 
something  in  regard  to  the  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.  The  native  of  Africa,  ho  said,  always 
turned  in  trouble  towards  the  god  in  whom  he 
believed ;  it  was  not  religion  he  needed — he  had 
t  — ,t  was  ff^dance  to  the  real  truths. 
The  Rev.  L.  Dahle,  Norwegian  Missions,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Monaghan,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis¬ 
sionary  in  South  India,  contributed  their  experi¬ 
ences,  the  latter  laying  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  to  reach  the  people  they  must  have  a  definite, 
dogmatic  faith  to  oner  in  order  to  lead  the 
spiritual  movement  for  which  the  times  were  call¬ 
ing.  Dr  J.  Waraick,  Rhenish  Missionary  Society, 
concluded  the  section  referring  to  the  Animistic  re¬ 
ligions,  and  urged  that  to  make  their  work  effec¬ 
tive  they  required  to  study  carefully  the  conditions 
of  the  heathen  mind. 

THE  prmCTCLTIES  IN  CHINA. 

Passing  to  China,  the  Rev.  Mr  Lloyd,  Church 
Mission  Society,  Foochow,  raised  the  question  of 
the  hindrances  which  had  to  be  encountered  in 
China  to  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  In  his  opinion  the  doctrine  of  the 
fatherhead  of  God  appealed  most  strongly  to  them, 
aa  filial  piety  was  the  highest  of  all  graces  in  the 
Chinese  mind.  What  China  required  was  the 
Gospel  a3  adumbrated  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
revealed  by  the  New  Testament,  and  not  any  of 
those  modern  theories  which  men  had  spun  out  of 
their  own  inner  consciousness.  (Laughter.)  They 
did  pot  want  a  Gospel  of  peradventure,  but  the  old- 
fashioned  Gospel  from  the  Old  Book*  preached  in 
the  old  way.  Given  that  he  believed  they  would 
see  great  results  amongst  those  four  hundred 
millions  of  people.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dong  King-en,  a  native  who  was  attired 
in  Oriental  costume  of  striking  blue  and  grey, 
and  who  spoke  in  good  English,  referred  to  the 
Buddhist  and  Confucdan  religions,  and  urged  that 
their  missionaries  should  study  a  little  more  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature.  They  ought 
also  to  have  more  trained  Christian  scholars  in 
their  schools.  Dr  Campbell  Gibson,  Swatow,  and 
Dr  Arthur  Smith,  Pelan,  testified  to  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  the  Chinese  mind  to  spiritual  truth. 
China,  said  the  latter,  had  a  great,  contribution 
to  make  to  consolidated,  co-ordinated  Christianity. 
With  a  brain  and  heart  and  history  like  theirs  they 
must  have  something  new  and  fresh  and  vital  to 

ive.  On  this  aspect  of  the  discussion  Dr  Heber 

ones,  of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  also  spoke. 

JAPAN  AND  ISLAMISM. 

The  position  of  Japan  was  next  taken  up,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Niven,  Dr  Harada,  president  of  the 
Doehisha  College,  Mr  Calen  M.  Fisher,  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory  spoke  on  this  aspect  of  the  question. 
Dr  Harada,  who  is  a  native  of  the  country,  said 
that  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  fol¬ 
lowers  for  Christianity  if  they  sent  out  men  of 
good  and  strong  character,  for  the  people  of  Japan 
were  above  all  things  hero-worshippers;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  stated  that  Christian  morality 
had  established  itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese. 
A  sympathetic  attitude  ought  to  bo  adopted  by 
the  missionaries  towards  the  religions  of  the 
country,  and  spiritual  value  ought  to  be  attached 
to  many  of  the  ideals  belonging  to  those  religions. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner,  Cairo,  introduced 
a  consideration  of  “  The  Missionary  Message  in 
Relation  to  Islam.” 

The  Rev.  Dr  Lepsius,  director  of  German  Orient 
Mission,  said  modern  intercourse  had  put  an  end 
to  the  isolation  of  nations.  The  same  problems 
of  philosophy  that  were  discussed  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Jena  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Calcutta,  Pekin,  and  Tokio,  and  in  the 
daily  papers  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  greatest  mistake  would  be 
to  accommodate  Christian  truths  to  Mohammedan 
error.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  John  Morrison,  Calcutta,  dealing 
with  Hinduism,  said  the  appeal  to  South  Africa, 
China,  Japan,  even  to  the  Moslems,  was  much  the 
same  as  the  effective  appeal  to  the  modernist 
Hindu  people. 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Phillip's,  London  Mission  in 
Madras,  believed  they  could  present  -Jesus  Christ 
to-day  with  wonderful  force  in  India  as  the  ful- 
fiUer  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  past  in  India. 

A  HINDU  REFORMATION. 

Brother  F.  J.  Western,  Delhi  (Cambridge  Mis¬ 
sion),  who  appeared  in  monkish  oostume,  with  a 
silver  cross  suspended  round  his  neck,  said  if 
Hinduism  were  to  have  a  real  reformation,  as  it 
had  in  the  past  before  now — a  reformation  that 
altered  it  as  widely  and  deeply  as  the  Reformation 
in  Europe  alterod  Western  Christianity,  surely  the 
question  of  their  attitude  towards  Hinduism  and 
the  points  of  contact  between  Christianity  and 
Hinduism  would  be  very  seriously  altered.  He  be¬ 
lieved  one  could  tee  to-day  the  beginnings  of  re¬ 
form  of  Hinduism.  One  point  was  referred  to 
in  the  report — the  very  widespread  use  of  a  book 
of  devotion  which  had  recently  been  rediscovered 
by  the  educated  Hindus.  Many  were  learning 
from  it  the  strenuous  mode,  and  the  consecration 
of  life  to  service. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Mansell, 
India, 

The  Rev.  Dr  K.  C  Chatterje,  Bengal,  First  Mode¬ 
rator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  India — formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  denominations 
some  ten  years  ago — said  in  dealing  with  Hindu 
inquirers  they  should  acknowledge  clearly  all  that 
was  good  in  Hinduism.  In  the  past  they  would 
find  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  exposure  of 
the  evils  of  Hinduism,  but  no  recognition  of  what 
was  good.  Educated  Hindus  were  coming  forward 
and  pointing  out  what  was  good  in  tneir  own 
religion.  It  was  only  fair  to  the  Hindus  that  they 
should  do  this.  They  should  also  deal  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  difficulties.  The  caste  difficulty, 
while  one  of  the  greatest,  was  only  an  outward 
difficulty.  There  were  two  great  difficulties  in  the 
Hindu  mind.  The  Hindu  could  not  easily  accept 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace.  He  believed  a 
man  must  receive  punishment  for  his  own  deeds — 
that  there  could  not  be  any  vicarious  suffering. 
Hindus  could  not  accept  in  their  own  mind  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  There  were  hun¬ 
dreds  in  his  own  district  who  accepted  Christ  as 
their  teacher,  who  kept  their  Bible  on  their  table 
and  studied  it  more  carefully  than  many  Christians 
did,  who  had  pictures  of  Christ  in  their  drawing 
rooms,  but  who  could  not  accept  this  doctrine. 

The  Rev.  G.  T.  Manley,  who  formerly  worked 
amongst  students  in  India,  commented  on  the  home 
affections  of  the  Hindu. 

The  Rev.  William  Dilg’er,  Basel  Missionary 
Society,  having  spoken. 

The  Rev.  Dr  J.  P.  Jones  said  India  was  a  land 
of  thought,  and  that  thought  was  deeply  religious. 
Even  what  they  might  regard  as  the  greatest  error 
pi  all,  the  pantheistic  conception,  was  only  an  over- 
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terenca  they  had  invited  so  lew  representatives  of 
the  Eastern  races  to  attend  that  only  tho  great 
character  and  ability  of  those  attending  had  pre¬ 
vented  it  being  a  failure.  Tho  awakening  spirit 
°L”a*,onal,ty  recPire<!  a  still  greater  change  of 
attitude  towards  those  among  whom  they  laboured. 

A  MISSION  TO  MECCA. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner.  London,  speaking 
with  special  reference  to  Mohammedan  lands, 
urged  that  in  the  Turkish  Empire  thev  should 
strengthen  the  already  splendid  work  done  through 
the  Eastern  Churches,  occupy  the  unoccupied  dis- 
tncts  through  tho  districts  contiguous,  place 
literary  work  on  a  stronger  ami  surer 
footing,  put  wise  but  courageous  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Turkish  Government  to  make  re¬ 
ligions  equality  in  principle  an  actual  fact 
tor  the  Empire,  and  carry  on  direct  work  amongst 
Moslems.  Such  direct  work  was  becoming  easier; 
an.d  as  the  constitutional  principle  of  'religious 
ec,ual'ty  became  better  understood,  they  hoped  it 
would  become  increasingly  easier.  The  time  had 
come  for  a.  carefully  conducted  forwnrd  movement 
amongst  Moslems.  They  should  take  advantage 
of  the  open  door  in  Arabia  They  should  estab¬ 
lish  missions  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  That  might 
seem  Utopian;  but  whether  missions  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  there  or  not  could  not  be  settled  until  they 
were  tried  Commenting  on  the  contest  between 
the  agents  of  Christ  and  Mohammed  in  Africa,  he 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  state 
of  affaars  the  influence  of  traders  who,  raking 
advantage  of  the  security  given  by  tho  various 
British,  French,  and  German  occupations,  earned 
Islam  ism  everywhere. 

PRIMITIVE  RACES  AND  WHITE  MEN. 

The  Rev.  Dr  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  London, 
dealing  with  ohangea  among  primitive  and  back¬ 
ward  peoples,  contrasted  tho  attitude  of  cultured 
high -caste  Indians  to  the  missionary  with  that  of 
primitive  or  barbarous  peoples,  where  the  mission- 
aj"y  was  admittedly  one  of  a  superior  race.  It 
must  not  bo  forgotten  that  uncivilised  races  had 
their  own  troubles  in  .accepting  the  gospel  that 
was  brought  to  them  by  a  superior  person.  There 
was  no  race,  however  degraded,  but  had  some 
dim  religions  ideas.  The  animistic  -races  were 
haunted  with  fear  of  evil  spirits,  and  that 
a  turning  away  from  the  customs 
of  the  past  might  entail  unknown 
trouble.  The  undeveloped  intellectual  life  of  6uch 
races,  and  the  absence  of  sense  of  sin  had  proved 
barriers  against  the  reception  of  the  message. 
Remarking  on  the  changed  conditions  of  Africa 
in  respect  of  occupation  and  exploration,  he  said 
it  seemed  sometimes  that  the  nature  of  the  country 
had  been  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  the 
process  of  annexation.  The  devilish  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  many  traders  had  discovered  the  article 
in  which  they  could  make  the  largest  profit  at  the 
most  rapid  rate,  and  had  flooded  great  regions  of 
the  uncivilised  districts  with  bad  gin.  To  many 
the  native  was  simply  a  source  of  labour  supply  to 
be  exploited.  The  influence  of  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  could  not  fail  to  bo  very  marked.  The 
white  man’s  example — and  the  white  man  was 
everywhere — now  set  a  new  standard  of  life.  The 
white  man’s  trade  stimulated  new  tastes  and 
gratified  them.  The  white  man’s  irreligion 
deadened  thought  and  conscience.  New  vices  were 
being  added  to  old  evil  habits,  and  the  appeal  of 
Christ  had  no  effect  on  deadened  ears.  It  was 
their  duty  to  prepare  these  people  to  take  their 
place  in  the  new  world  that  was  being  formed 
around  them — by  suitable  training  that  they  might 
be  useful,  by  education  that  they  might  be  intelli¬ 
gent  members  of  society,  and  by  such  development 
of  principle  and  character  that  they  would  wiah  to 
win  the  respect  of  those  with,  whom  they  were 
associated,  and  who  were  rather  inclined  to  despise 
them  to-day.  (Applause.) 

BUSINESS,  FOR  TO-DAY. 

The  disenssion  will  be  espected  to  centre  round  the 
eight  findings  of  Commission  VLL  on  pp.  60  and  61. 

1 1 )  The  first  period  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  following  findings  in  the  Report : — 

1.  Harmonious  Relations  of  Missions  and  Governments. 

2.  The  Right  of  Entry  for  Christian  Missions. 

8.  Preparation  of  a  Statement  of  Principles ; 

(21  A  second  period  will  be  given  to  the  consideration 
of  findings. 

3.  Responsibilities  of  Christian  Colonial  Powers. 

6.  Government  Regulation  of  Missions. 

(3)  A  third  period  will  be  devoted  to  findings  r — 

4  The  Rights  of  Native  Christians 

6.  Missions  in  British  India. 

(4)  In  the  afternoon  finding  No.  7,  "  The  Belgian  Congo," 
will  bo  taken,  and  opportunity  will  be  given  to  delegates 
who  wish  to  speak  on  points  in  the  Report  not  embraced 
in  the  finrlings. 

THE  SYNOD  HALL  PROCEEDINGS. 

LAYMEN  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Bishop  Gore,  Birmingham,  occupied  the  chair  in 
the  Synod  Hall  on  Saturday  when  the  forenoon 
session  commenced.  The  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion  was  the  report  of  Commission  HI.,  “  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Relation  to  the  Christianisation  of  National 
Life.”  The  hall  was  filled. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  Bishop  Gore  said 
he  did  not  think  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  the 
Westminster  Confession  presented  the  Catholio 
faith  in  the  form  that  was  beat  suited  for  assimila¬ 
tion  by  all  the  world.  (Auolauso.)  He 
asked  whether  they  had  beeu  bold 
enough  in  giving  positions  of  responsibility  to 
natives.  He  delighted  to  hear  of  occasions  where 
members  of  his  own  race  were  serving  under  heads 
of  departments  who  belonged  to  the  country  in 
great  educational  establishments.  Vast  reforms  in 
the  staffing  of  their  educational  establishments 
were  needed.  He  would  give  up  half  the  schools 
and  colleges  that  they  had  at  present  rather  than 
let  them  all  remain  in  tho  present  condition  of 
miserable  inadequacy  of  staffing.  (Applause.) 

Dealing  with  the  ‘Education  of  Women,”  Miss 
Richardson,  London,  emphasised  the  necessity  for 
careful  consideration  of  the  problem  of  providing 
Christian  education  for  the  native  women  of  non- 
Christian  countries.  In  the  countries  of  strictest 
convention  and  the  meet  absolute  propriety  of 
demeanour  wo: non  were  sometimes  now  adopting  a 
lack  of  convention  that  would  be  remarkably  novel 
even  in  the  West,  and  they  had  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  try  to  prevent  that  new  type  from 
being  a  barrier  in  the  wav  of  reform. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckiand,  Religious  Tract 
Society,  London,  spoke  of  the  need  for  Christian 
literature  in  the  mission  fields. 

Professor  Moore,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  spoke  of 
“Problems  in  China  and  Japan,”  and  an  address 
on  “  Co-ordination  and  Co-operation  ”  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Rev.  Dr  J.  F.  Goucher,  Baltimore. 

MR  BRYAN  ON  FOREIGN  M1S8ION8. 

A  meeting  for  men  was  held  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  speakers  included  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan, 
Nebraska;  Dr  S.  B.  Capon,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr 
Newton  W.  Rowell,  K.C.,  Toronto;  and  Mr  T.  F. 
V.  Buxton,  Waltham  Abbey.  Colonel  R.  Williams, 
MP.,  presided  over  an  audience  that  tilled  the 
area  of  the  hall.  The  subject  was  “  The  -Contri¬ 
bution  of  Laymen  to  the  Missionary  Enterprise  of 
the  Church.” 
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WORLD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  KING. 


In  connection  with  the  great  Missionary  Confer- 
tenon  now  being  held  in  Edinburgh,  the  delegatee 
and  their  friends  attended  yesterday  at,  noon  divine 
services  in  St  Giles’  Cathedral.  The  firet  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  took 
plaoe  at  three  o’clock  in  the  United  Free  Church 
Assembly  Hall.  Tho  delegates  were  again  present 
in  large  numbers  in  the  M‘Ewan  Hall  at  5  p.m., 
when  the  Senatus  of  Edinburgh  University  con¬ 
ferred  degrees  upon  fourteen  of  their  number; 
while  at  a  crowded  gathering  in  the  evening,  over 
which  Lord  Balfour  presided,  addresses  were  given 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mr  R.  E. 
Speer,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 


THE  OPENING  SESSION. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  presided  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  held  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  United  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
The  area  of  the  building  wras  fully  occupied  by  the 
delegates,  no  special  part  being  allotted  to  ladies. 
A  number  of  seats  were  reserved  for  the  journalists, 
who  represent  the  Press  of  the  whole  world.  The 
galleries  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  were  only  sparsely  ocoupiod.  The  open¬ 
ing  proceedings  were  characterised  by  a  feeling  of 
much  cordiality,  and  by  an  obvious  sense  of  the 
importance  and  solemnity  of  the  Conference  about 
to  be  inaugurated. 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  B.  Bardsley,  tho  newly-appointed 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Church  *  Missionary 
Society,  offered  the  opening  prayer,  which  termi-. 
Ipated  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  alL  present 
joined . 

The  President,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
Which  continued  for  some  time,  said  the  next  item 
on  the  business  paper  was  described  as  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  chairman.  But  the  chairman  pro¬ 
posed  to  reserve  his  statement  for  the  evening 
meeting,  because  that  was  a  business  gathering, 
and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
business.  But  ho  thought  -they  would  allow  him  to 
intimate  that  since  coming  into  the  hall  he  had 
received  two  telegrams,  both  addressed  to  the 
President  of  tho  Missionary  Conference.  One  was 
from  tho  Dutch  Church,  with  the  four  words — 
“God  bless  vour  labours.”  The  other  was  from  a 
hiission  in  Central  Africa  which  would  awake 
Piany  memories  and  much  sentiment  in  the  citv, 
l ho  Blantyre  Mission  in  Nyassaland.  Apparently 
tho  telegram  was  handed  in  that  morning  at,  a 
quarter  past  eight.  It  6aid— “  Blantyre  Mission 
ponds  greeting,  and  prays  God  to  bless  your 
deliberations.”  (Applause.) 

Mr  J.  II.  Oldham,  secretary,  who  was  called 
tipon  to  lay  on  the  table  a  list  of  delegates,  was 
also  received  with  much  applause.  He  first  called 
the  Attention  of  delegates  to  the  daily  paper  and 
to  a  number  of  notices  therein  contained.  He  then 
In  id  on  the  table  the  list  of  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  as-  contained  in  the  handbook  and  in  a 
list  of  corrections.  These  had  been  specially  fur¬ 
bished  by  the  missionary  societies  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  Chairman  formally  moved  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence:^  constituted  by  those  delegates  whose  names 
typre  on  the  list,  a  moti6n  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  K.C.S.I.,  who  was  also  re¬ 
ceived  with  applause,  moved — “  That  the  Busi- 
t-UWrjp  jyoani; 


'pious  appointment  of  the  Executive  Committees  of 
the  Conference  in  Great  Britain  and  America  and 
on  the  Continent,  of  Europe,  prepared  the  business 
Of  the  Conference,  be  asked  to  continue  its 
work  as  the  Business  Committee  of  the 
Conference,  and  that  its  functions  be  to 
arrange  the  proceedings  for  each  dav  and  to 
attend  to  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  business 
bf  the  Conference.”  This  Committee,  he  pointed 
nut,  had  been  appointed  unanimously,  by  the  Exe- 
jnttlvo  Committees  of  Britain,  America,  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

Applause  created  tho  rising  of  the  Hon.  oteth 
Low,  New  York,  who  seconded.  He  said  he  felt 
Sure  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  gathering 
In  expressing  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  their  many  and  efficient  labours. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Dr  George  Robson,  Edinburgh,  sub¬ 
mitted  tne  standing  orders  and  rules  of  debate,  and 
moved  their  adoption. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  New  York, 
heconded,  and  the  motion  was  likewise  adopted. 

Dr  Robson  said  he  knew  no  man  to  whom  the 
hiembers  of  the  Conference  were  more  indebted  os 
regards  all  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  than  Mr  Oldham,  the  secretary.  (Applause. 
He  had  acted  as  secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  which  met  in  Oxford,  and  which  laid 
tho  foundations  of  the  Conference.  He  had  been 
the  guiding  and  inspiring  spirit  of  all  the  prepara¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  their  unanimous  wish  that  they 
fchould  appoint  him  formally  secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  (Applause.) 

Dr  Robson  next  moved  that  Mr  John  R.  Mott 
be  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Conference  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  felt.  Dr  Robson  remarked,  that 
they  should  have  for  this  position  one  who  had  had 
much  wandering  in  different  countries  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  different  missions,  and  one  who  had 
much  experience  in  tho  chairmanship  of  large 
Conferences,  and  he  knew  no  one  in  whom  these 
qualifications  so  completely  met  as  in  Mr  Mott. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ritson,  London,  and  Mr  New¬ 
ton  W.  Rowell,  K.C.,  Toronto,  were  appointed  re¬ 
cording  clerks. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  lie  had  received 
the  following  telegram: — “The  Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  at  their  noon  prayer 
tneeting,  ask  that  the  petition  of  John  xvii.,  21. 
may  be  fulfilled  for  the  Edinburgh  Conference.” 
The  verse  refered  to,  which  was  read  by  the  Chair¬ 
man.  ia  as  follows “  That  they  all  may  be  one. 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  iu  us;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.” 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  bendiotion, 
pronounced  by  Bishop  Montogomery. 


magnitude  of  the  work  of  preparation  ia  illus¬ 
trated  by  tho  various  commissions  under  their 
different  titles.  One  deals  with  f  the  carrying  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  non-Christian  world ;  another 
with  the  Church  in  the  mission  field ; 
the  third  with  the  message  in  relation 
to  non-Christian  religion's^  another  with  the 
the  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  be  our  agents 
iu  the  work;  another  with  the  necessity  for 
organisations  at  home;  another  with  the  relation 
of  missions  to  Governments,  over  which  I  have  had 
the  distinguished  honour  of  presiding — (applause) 
—and  last,  but  not  least,  we  have  the  great  Com¬ 
mission  upon  the  co-operation  and  the  promotion 
of  unity.  (Applause.)  I  have  said  we  are  divided 
in  some  respects,  but  we  are  united  under  one  great 
command,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  proacb 
the  Gospei  to  every  creature.”  (Applause.)  We 
have  the  same  marching  orders — orders  the  validity 
of  which  are  not  only  generally  but  universally 
aocopted.  No  one  denies,  no  one  can  deny,  the 
obligation.  It  must  bo  to  U3  a  humiliating  thought 
that  though  that  command  was  given  nearlv  twenty 
centuries  ago,  it  has  not  yet  been  adequately  ful¬ 
filled. 

THE  UNCHRISTIAN  MAJORITY. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  not  one-third  of 
mankind  are  even  yet  Christians  even  in  name,  and 
it  is  probably  also  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  living  to-day  in  this  world  of  ours 
have  not  oven  heard  tho  message.  Yet  it  is  a 
command  which  is  distinct,  it  is  of  universal  appli¬ 
cation.  and  it  endures  for  all  time.  Wo  may  be 
divided,  we  may  be  independent,  we  may  come 
from  different  lands,  and  we  may  pursue  diverse 
methods,  but  we  recognise  the  same  duty  and  wo 
acknowledge  the  same  object.  No  divisions  free  us 
from  the  obligation,  and  the  great  lesson  which 
we  are  learning  is  that  noqe  of  us  can  discharge 
it  alone.  If  wo  are  to  be  successful  a  greater 
amount  of  unity  must  be  attained  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  (Applause.)  When'  we 
think  of  it  we  can  hardlv  deny,  and  we  believe 
that  tho  meeting  of  this  Conference  will  make  us 
still  less  inclined  to  deny,  that  overlarming  and 
its  waste  of  energy,  its  waste  of  men  and  women, 
its  waste  of  material  resources,  are  nothing  short 
of  treason  to  Him  whom  we  acknowledge  as  our 
common  Master.  (Applause.)  Surelv  there  is  much 
more  which  should  unite  us  than  keep  u5  apart. 
(Applause.) 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

It  is  not  for  mo  to  deny  the  importance  of  the 
things  upon  which  wo  differ,  but  we  are  beginning, 
I  hope,  to  feel  that  those  on  which  wo  are  united 
transcend  in  importance  in  every  way  those  which 
keep  us  apart.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  as  a 
Conference  we  express  no  opinion,  we  enter  into  no 
debate  on  any  matter  of  doctrine  ot  of  Church 
government  on  which  we  differ.  This  has  been 
deliberately  arranged,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
honourably  adhered  to.  But  yet  we  seek  to  call 
the  human  race  into  one  fellowship,  to  teach  the 
wav  of  eternal  life.  Tho  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
love  of  the  Son,  tho  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
purity  of  Christian  life,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
Christian  hope  are  common  gTound.  (Applause.) 
We  want  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  one  another. 
We  want  to  become  more  familiar  with  each 
other’s  methods,  with  each  other's  work — we  want 


to  rejoice  in  each  other’s 


we  want  to 


sympathise  in  each  other’s  failures,  and  each 
other’s  disappointments,  and.  above  all,  we  want 
to  learn  by  the  experience  of  both.  In  the  con¬ 
cluding  part  of  the  report  of  the  eighth  Commis¬ 
sion,  whioh  deals  with  the  question  of  unity,  there 
are  these  comforting  words,  “  Missionary  workers 
who  have  once  been  drawn  together  are  not  readily 
sundered,  and  tho  sphere  of  co-operation  widens 
with  experience.  (Applause.)  The  testimony  is 
very  striking,  that  while  there  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  agreements  as  to  work  before  men 
know  each  other,  there  is  seldom .  difficulty  in 
carrying  them  out  when  once  the  workers  have 
been  brought  into  touch  with  one  another.” 
(Applause.) 

A  VARIETY  OF  FR0BIJ6MS. 

If  it  wore' to  do*  notiung^'lso  than- oriag  home  to 
the  minds  of  Christian  people  how  great  is  th^ 


comes  a  deepening  Conviction  that  what  matters 
most,  wh.it  ought  to  loom  largest  in  it  all,  ia  the 
directly  missionary  work,  such  work  as  we  are 
gauging  md  planning  in  this  eventful  fortnight. 
Many  a  tLmo  after  quiet  talks  with  some  simple- 
hearted  worker  who  is  spending  himself  ungrudg¬ 
ingly  in  the  Master’s  service — bo  it  under  an  Afri¬ 
can  sun,  or  in  the  Arctio  cirole,  or  in  the  islands 
of  a  stormy  sea — I  have  found  myself  literally 
tingling  with  a  mingled  sense  of  humiliation  and 
of  eager  enthusiasm  as  I  have  set  the  value  and  the 
glory  of  his  persistent,  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
our  Lord  against  the  value  of  our  own  poor  com¬ 
monplace  work  at.  home,  and  I  have  fallen  on  my 
knees  and  asked  that  He  who  ee'“u 
in  secret  will  show  us  how  to 
operate  in  some  more  fruitful  way  and  to  link 
the  two  tasks,  that  man’s  and  mine,  more  wisely, 
more  effectively  than  wo  seem  to  link  them  now. 
Well,  it  is  for  that  sort  of  endeavour  that  we 
are  here  this  week.  We  meet,  as  has  been  well 
said,  for  the  most  serious  attempt  which  the  Church 
has  yet  made  to  look  steadily  at.  the  whole  fact 
of  the  non-Christian  world,  and  to  understand  its 
meaning  and  its  challenge.  We  look  at  it  from 
standpoints  not  by  any  means  the  same,  geographi¬ 
cal.  racial,  or.  denominational.  No  one  of  us  bates 
a  jot  of  the  distinctive  convictions  which  he  de¬ 
liberately  holds.  Therein  lies  in  part  tho  value  of 
the  several  contributions  which  will  be  made  to  our 
debates.  But.  we'  are  absolutely  one  in  our  allegi¬ 
ance  to  our  living  Lord.  To  Him  we  bring  it  all. 
When  the  Disciples  returned  from  their  first  mis¬ 
sionary  work  they  told  the  Master  both  what  they 
had  done  and  what  they  had  taught.  They  must 
also  have  told  one  another.  And  the  outcome  we 
know. 


MISSIONS  IN  THE  PAST. 

Your  deliberations  this  week  will  deal  mainly 
with  the  special  opportunities  and  tho  special  diffi¬ 
culties  of  our  own  day.  About  the  opportunities, 
I  venture  upon  a  single  word  of  ca.ution — not 
exactly  of  warning,  but  of  caution.  It  is  dangerous 
— it  is  perhaps  presumptuous  to  dogmatise  too  de¬ 
cisively  about  the  particular  opportunities  of  one 
generation  or  epoch  as  contrasted  with  another. 
We  believe  in  the  continuous  guidance  of  Him  who 
knows,  and  weighs,  and  understands.  To  some  of 
us — to  me  personally — it  is  frankly  incomprehen¬ 
sible  why  the  Christian  leaders  and  teachers  of 
former  generations  in  the  last  few  hundred  years 
gave  so  comparatively  small  a  place  to  direct  mis¬ 
sionary  endeavour.  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth.  He  has  guided  our  fathers,  as  we  believe 
he  is  guiding  us-  It  may  be  that  by  spoken  word 
or  busy  pen  the  men  whom  we  reverence  for  what 
they  did,  served  their  generation  best,  and  used 
the  opportunities  whioh  were  theirs,  not  ours. 

THE  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY. 

“  It  is  not  for  ye  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons 
which  the  father  hath  set  within  his  own  authority. 
But  ye  shall  receive  power.”  That  is  quite  certain. 
“  Ye  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you” — power  to  see  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  to  use  it,  “  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  me  .  .  .  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.’’ 
Whatever  the  facts  of  other  days,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  about  the  faots  of  our  own.  The 
opportunity  is  almost  limitless.  It  is  urgent  and 


oven  clamorous.  It  is  perhaps  temporary  and 
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variety  of  problems  which  have  to  bo  faced,  this 
Conference  would  not  be  without  its  use.  In  that 
Commission  with  which  I  have  had  more  especially 
to  deal  this  point  is  strikingly  illustrated.  ^There 
is  the  problem,  of  perennial  difficulty,  of  the  due 
relation  of  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  power  to  be 
faced.  You  may  have  a  civilised  Government,  with 
a  civilised  and  yet  not  Christian  people;  you  may 
have  an  ancient,  yet  backward  civilisation  like  that, 
of  China,  or  you  may  have  a  Christian  Government, 
ruling  over  a  Mohammedan  or  Hindu  population. 
There  are  European  protectorates  over  regions  as 
yet.  wholly  uncivilised,  and  in  the  varying  degrees 
of  civilisation  every  class  of  varying  problem  is 
presented  for  consideration  and  for  discussion. 
Cast  your  minds  to  Japan,  to  China,  to  India,  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  to  the  specially  Moham¬ 
medan  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Asia,  suoli, 
for  example,  as  Persia,  and  Turkey.  Egypt,  and 
the  Soudan,  to  North  Africa,  Central  Africa,  East 
Africa,  West  Africa,  and  to  South  Africa,  and 
ill  find  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  diffi- 


passing.  And  it  is  ours.  And  for  its  use  “ye  shall  ^  j 
receive  power.”  The  work  of  this  coming  fort-  j  I* 
night,  and  of  the  eighteen  preparatory  months 
which  have  led  up  to  it,  is  capable.  I  verily  believe,  "  a; 
of  indirectly  doing  moro  for  the  right  manner  of  I;; 
“  telling  out  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  is  J 
King,”  than  any  fortnight  of  Christian  history  |nK 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  I  need  not  repaint  If 
the  picture,  familiar  to  everybody  here,  of  whafcfssjM 
to-day’s  opportunity  is  and  means.  The  whole  fas,' '  ’ 
world  in  closest,  speediest  touch;  the  millions  of  the#  it,y 
furthest  East  awakening  like  some  giant,  from  thoIncSj 
stupor  of  ages,  and  deliberately,  even  eagerly,  j’-etjji 
calling  for  the  very  knowledge  and  intercourse!  -e. 
which  they  had  hitherto  barred  out.  Nationalising no® 
with  all  irs  powers  and  perils,  feeling  its  wav  tot  to® 
life  among  Asiatic  races,  with  a  call  to  U8;to.  fhowifch, 
what,  is  Christ's  definite  message  for  nations  eiull  . 
wlmt,  the  claim  he  makes  upon  each  several  race  ,  . 
for  its  separate  contribution  to  the  common  good.  | ' 


CHURCH  LEADERS  ON  THE  OUTLOOK 

MEETING  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  HALL. 

The  first  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  Assembly  Hall  was  crowded  with  dele¬ 
gates  and  public.  For  the  latter  the  galleries 
Were  reserved,  and  amongst  those  oooupying  them 
Were  a  number  of  well-known  members  of  the 
Scottish  Churches.  Prominent  Scotsmen  ako 
occupied  places  on  the  Assembly  benches.  Lord 


lvinnaird,  an  ex-Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  sat 
htear  the  platform.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
presided,  and  he  had  on  his  right  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Rev.  Dr 
M'Adaro  Muir,  and  Principal  Whyte,  of  the 
United  Free  Church,  wore  also  present.  The 
gathering  joined  in  singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm, 
after  which  Principal  Whyte  engaged  in  prayer. 

THE  KING’S  MESSAGE. 

The  Chairman  oonveyed  the  following  message 
from  TT'  v  the  King,  the  company  rising  to 

tlv  it  read:  — 

lands  me  to  oonvey  to  you  the 
,  .  uT-'  scS  A-i  Se  World  Mis- 


culties  with  which  yon  are  confronted  vary  not, 
much  with  the  political  but  with  the  religious 
differences.  There  are  certain  spheres  of  civil 
government  which  are  practically  the  same  every¬ 
where.  There  are  missions  which  have  the  same 
object,  but,  the  difficulties  which  arise  arise 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  m  so  few 
of  those  cases  which  I  have  mentioned  do  the 
Government  acknowledge  in  the  abstract  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  conscience.  You  cannot  in 
this  matter  lay  down  even  the  most  general  prin¬ 
ciples  which  will  carry  you  further  than  the 
threshold  of  questions  of  ever  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty  and  complication  with  whiohe  you  are 
confronted.  The  Government  may  be  neutral,  it 
may  be  hostile  it  may  vary  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  civilisation,  and  it  may  perhaps  have 
its  own  domestic  difficulties  with  those  under  its 
sway,  owing  to  the  fanaticism  with  which  they 
cling  to  their  own  beliefs. 

THE  AWAKENING  IN  THE  EAST. 

Let  me  pass  to  another  point.  By  common  con¬ 
sent  there  is  just  now  a  great  opportunity. 
Nations  in  the  East  are  awakening.  They  are 
looking  for  two  things :  they  are  looking  for 
enlightenment  and  for  liberty.  Christianity  alone 
of  all  religions  meets  these  demands  in  the  highest 
degree.  (Applause.)  There  cannot  bo  Christianity 
without  liberty,  and  liberty  without  at  least  the 
restraint  of  Christian  ideals  is  full  of  danger. 
There  is  a  power  unique  in  Christianity  of  all 
religions  to  uplift  and  to  ennoble,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  it  has  its  roots  and  its  foundations 
in  self -sacrifice  and  in  love.  (Applause.)  We  ex¬ 
press  the  devout  and  earnest  hope  that  God  may 
use  this  Conference  to  increase  in  the  minds  of 
professing  Christians  their  deep  responsibility  to 
the  whole  world.  (Applause.) 

UNITY  AT  HOME. 

Let  me  add  one  word  in  conclusion.  The  hope 
has  sprung  up  in  my  mind  that  unity  if  it  begins 
in  the  mission  field  will  not  find  it  ending  there. 
(Applause.)  It  is  a  thought  not  without  its 
grandeur  that  a  unity  begun  in  tho  mission  field 
may  extend  its  influence  and  react  upon  us  at 
home  and  throughout  the  older  civilisations — 
(Applause)— that  it  may  bring  to  us  increased  hope 
of  international  peace  among  the  nations  of  tlie 
world,  and  of  at  least  fraternal  oo-operation  and 
perhaps  a  greater  measure  of  unity  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  matters  at  homo.  (Loud  applause.)  God  grant 
that  bye  and  by  as  the  direct  outcome  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  mission 
field,  whose  motto  is  expressed  in  the  refrain  of 
the  well-known  hymn, 

Onward,  Christian  sojdiers, 

Marching  as  to  war, 

With  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
Going  on  before  I 

we  at  home  may  be  able  to  use  the  other  linos 
with  a  force  and  with  a  truth  to  whioh  at  present 
we  cannot  attain, 

Give  the  word ;  in  every  nation 
^  Let  tbjf  gospel  trumpet  scopd, 


And  then  the  great  New  Nation  bounding  into 
strenuous  manhood  ou  the  Canadian  plains,  in 
touch  at  once  with  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
worlds,  and  capable  of  bringing  strength  to  each. 
I  oould  easily  run  on.  But,  you  are  familiar  with  it 
all.  The  when  and  the  how  are  His.  The  v’ork 
is  ours.  “  Ye  shall  reoeive  power.”  He  will  show 
us  when  and  how. 

UNCHRISTUN  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LANDS. 

And  with  the  opportunities  the  special  difficulties 
to  us,  European  knowledge,  European  science 
taken  eastwards  and  assimilated  there  without  tho 
“Sanctions”  and  the  history  and  tho  long  dis¬ 
cipline  which  gave  it  birth,  and  nurture,  and. 
virility  for  ourselves.  Material  wealth  and  com¬ 
fort  made  the  apparent  deity  or  goal  among  the 
“  Christian  ”  nations  from  whom  the  message  goes. 
The  unchistian  lives  of  the  representatives  of 
Christian  lands.  And  perhaps,  above  all — if  you 
doubt  it,  read  the  gathered  testimony  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  mission  fields — the  apathy  and  lukewarmness 
of  the  home  Church,  that  is  to  sav  of  rcligioA. 
God-fearing,  Christian  people  in  the  faoe  of  all 
these  possibilities  and  perils.  There,  at  least,  we 
have  a  clear  cut  task,  an  open  path  to  tread.  If 
the  work  is  to  be  done,  wo  must  make  men  know 
and  feel;  yes,  and  make  them  live  as  men  who 
know  and  feel,  not  in  abstract  theory,  but  in 
living,  burning  fact,  that  there  is  none  other  Name 
under  heaven,  given  to  man,  in  whom  and  through 
whom  we,  or  any  other  folk,  can  reoeive  health 
and  salvation,  but,  only  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  sense,  strong  and  eager 
and  aglow,, of  what  wo  owe  to  God  in  Christ  which 
can  alone  quicken  the  pulse  and  nerve  the  arm 
for  the  battle  which  is  not  ours,  it  is  the  Lord’s. 


But,  brothers  and  sisters,  that  means  effort,  that 
means  the  sort  of  sacrifice  which  Christ  looks  for 


C 

c 

My 


and  demands  when  He  bids  men  count  the  cost 
of  discipleship,  and  that  means  a  courage  that 
ten  thousands  of  our  shy,  reticent  people  wholly 
look.  Bo  it  ours  to  hearten  them.  Once  more, 
God  will  show  us  how.  But  be  quite  sure — it  is 
my  single  thought  to-night — that  tho  place  of 
missions  in  tho  life  of  tho  Church  must  be  the 
central  place,  and  none  other.  That  is  What 
matters.  Let  people  get  hold  of  that,  and  it  will 
tell— it  is  the  merest  copimon  place  to  say  it-^ 
it  will  tell  for  us  at  home  us  it  will  tell  for  those 
afield.  Secure  for  that  thought  it6  true  place,  in 
our  plans,  our  policy,  our  prayers,  and  then- — 
why  then,  the  issue  is  His,  not  ours.  But  it  may 
well  be  that  if  that  come  true,  “there  be  some 
standing  here  to-night  who  shall  not  taste  of  death 
till  they  see  ”  here  on  earth,  in  a  way  w©  know 
not  now,  “  the  Kingdom  of  God.  oome  with  power.” 
(Loud  applause.) 

FREEDOM  FROM  ILLUSION. 

Mr  R.  E.  Speer,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  tho  Rresbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  addressed  the  Conference  on 

Christ,  the  Leader  of  the  Missionary  Work  of 
the  Church.”  Their  very  presence  there  that 
evening,  he  said,  wonld  already  have  been  felt  by 
all  of  them  to  be  an  earnest  of  the  leadership  of 
Christ  in  missionary  enterprise.  The  headship  of 
the  Lord  was  the  most  real  fact  in  their  common 
life,  and  they  knew  themselves  to  be  gathered 
there  that  evening  in  their  corporate  relationship 
because  He  had  been  governing  their  ways,  and 
had  assembled  them  there  in  His  name.  ’  They 
were  not  misled  by  any  foolish  optimism.  They 
were  looking  sensibly  at  the  facts  of  the  world. 
They  trusted  they  were  not  under  any  illusions 
with  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  over¬ 
come,  or  the  foes  that  were  to  be  vanquished,  or 
the  magnitude  of  thte  task  with  whioh  it  was  to  bo 
achieved.  They  were  gathered  in  that  Conference 
to  be  freed  from  these  illusions  if  they  possessed 
them.  (Applause.) 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pronounoed  the 
benediction,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


BUSIIjESS  FOR  TO-DAY. 

1.  Tho  Business  Oo(omitt,ee.  in  consultation  with  Com- 


l^u.?,^Con°?Pt,?n  over  moved  the  mind  ofTEan 
m  inftt  which  inspires  this  Conference.  We  can 
earnestly  hope  that  the  prayer  and  effort  which 

I  preceded  and  the  labours  on  which  you  are 
*ermpr  may  be  abundantly  blessed ;  that  the  re- 
c  will  be  a  great  quickening  of  spiritual  life,  a 

revival  of  missionary  zeal,  a  determination 
evading  all  sections  of  Christendom,  and  taking 
mediate  practical  effect,  to  organise  all  the 
iritual  energies  of  the  Church  so  that,  within  our 
5” ,,  6hall  have  hoard  of  the  Love  of  God 

»  f  ather  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  It  has  been 
d  by  one  to  .whom  this  present  movement  owes 
>ro,  perhaps,  than  to  any  living  man,  that  more 

II  depend  on  what,  is  done  during  the  next,  ten 

*[*an  Yi  /  *.3  done  for  generations  ufter. 
rist  has  ‘  left  it  to  human  action  to  make 
own  what  lie  did,  and  to  reach  men’s  souls 
d  hearts 'by  tolling  all  the  story  of  His  redeem- 
?  (jraco.  How  then  shall  wo  escape  if  wo 
gleet  this  great  opportunity?  It  is  for  tho 
.uroh  to  tell  the  world  of  Christ.  It.  is  for  God 
make  tho  world  Christian.  And  God  will  do  it 
the  Church  vail  fulfil  her  commission.  Tho  field 
the  world.  Let  her  enter  and  possess  it.  God 
11  follow  with  the  quickening  power  of  His 
lrit,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  become 
i  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.. 

ORIGIN  AND  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE. 

The  Press  ronresentatives  attending  the  Con- 
vmc  were  entertained  to  luncheon  by  the  Con- 
•enoe  Committee  in  the  Rainy  Hall.  Sir 
idrerw  L.  Fraser  presided  over  a  company  num- 
ring  about  fifty.  The  Chairman,  after  luncheon 
hich  was  purveyed  by  Miss  E.  Ruffell),  remarked 
it  be  did  not  think  anything  of  a  religious  char¬ 
ter  had  received  6ucli  a  welcome  in  the  Press  as 
eir  Conference.  Its  treatment  on  tho  part  of 
p  Press  had  been  kindly,  sympathetic,  and  en- 
urnging.  The  Conference  extended  la  cordial 
ilcome  to  the  Press  representatives. 

The  Rev.  Tissington  Tatlow,  in  tho  coureo  of  a 
liement  as  to  the  arrangements,  explained  that 
9  Conference  had  originated  at  the  (Ecumenical 
issionary  Conference  at  Now  York  in  1900.  It 
Is  then  thought  desirable  to  hold  another  Con- 
ronee  ten  years’  later.  The  New  York  Confer¬ 
ee  was  of  an  inspirations^  character— its  object 
Is  mainly  to  excite  publio  interest  in  foreign  rais¬ 
ins.  The  second  Conference,  it  was  considered, 
cmld  be  a,  scientific  inquiry  into  the  work  of 
iristian  missions.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee 
is  held  in  Oxford  two  years  ago.  The  Committee 
‘ *  'poTn posed  of  representatives  of  the  leading 
oietiee  of  the  United  States,  of  this  country,  and 
the  Continent.  They  mot  (every  day  for  a 
>©k,  and  sketched  out  what  this  Conference 
ould  be.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the  consritu- 
in  of  eight  commissions,  whose  reports  had  been 
tblisbed.  These  commissions  had  been  working 
r  the  last  two  years,  and  their  reports  repre- 
ated  tho  basis  of  the  discussions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ee.  Each  day  a  report  would  be  taken  up,  and 
e  main  business  of  the  day  would  b'o  the  discus- 
>n  of  that  report.  After  the  two  or  three 
eakers  who  would  introduce  the  report,  there 
mid  be  an  opportunity  to  members  of  the  Con- 
fence  to  discuss  it  The  Business  Committee 
ire  anxious  to  prevent  this  discussion  being  of  a 
sultory  character ;  and  in  the  daily  paper  to  be 
sued  in  connection  with  the  Conference,  there 
>nld  be  an  agenda  of  tho  discussion  for  each 
y.  In  the  evening  there  would  be  a.  meeting 
a.  rather  different  character,  when  some  of  the 
ling  men  interested  in  missions  throughout  the 
Id  would  give  addresses.  Tho  question  of  rO'- 
‘ions  had  been  raised.  Tho  idea,  however, 
that  they  should  spend  the  days  in  as  thorough 
frank  conference  os  possible.  It  would  prob- 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  Conference  under 
ing  conditions,  and  probably  involve  it 
siastioal  difficulties,  if  many  resolutions  were 
o  brought  forward.  It  was  quite  possible, 
ever,  that  one  or  two  might  he  brought  before 
At  the  Synod  -fr a# ■  meetings  tho 
I  jrts  would  be  presented  in  more  popular  form, 

1  there  would  be  less  discussion  at  them 

Diversity  honours  to  delegates. 

At  five  o’ olock  there  was  a  crowded  audience 
the  M’Ewan  Hall  to  witness  the  conferring  of 
morary  degrees  by  the  Senatus  of  the  Ediu- 
.rgh  University  upon  distinguished  delegates  to 
e  Conference  at  present  in  the  city. 

The  Vice-Chancellor;  Principal  Sir  William 
ilrner,  presided,  and  in  the  Academic  procession 
ero,  among  others.  Lord  Provost  Brown.  Lord 
Wigsburgh,  Principal  the  Rev.  D.  Whyte,  Now 
>llego ;  Sir  Andrew  L.  Fraser,  Lord  Dimdas,  Sir 
lexander  Simpson,  and  members  of  the  University 
jurt,  the  Senatus,  the  Students'  Representative 
juncil,  Slc.  An  organ  performance  was  given  by 
r  Collinson  during  the  assembling  of  tho 
idience.  The  proceedings-  were  opened  with 
;ayer  by  tho  Rev.  Dr  Patrick,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Divinity.  j 

WELCOME  BY  THE  V ICT-CHANCELLOR. 

.The  Vice-Chancellor  said  : — The  week  on  which 
f  have  entered  will  live  in  the  memories  of  the 
tizens  of  Edinburgh  as  marking  a  great  step  in 
e  history  and  progress  of  missions.  The  Confer¬ 
ee  attended  bv  representatives  of  those  Reformed 
itholic  Churches  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
hich' have  taken  and  continue  to  take  an  active 
Irt.  in  the  prosecution  of  missionary  work,  is 
stinguished  by  its  cosmopolitan  character,  and 
I©  remarkable  number  of  people  who  havo 
sembled  in  this  city  to  participate  in  its  pro- 
edings,  to  bear  from  those  who  are  competent 
speak  from  experience  tho  present,  condition 
existing  missions,  and  to  consider  the  best  means 
furthering  tho  great  purpose  to  which  so  many 
ivo  dedicated  their  lives.  The  citizens  and  publio 
>dios  in  Edinburgh  have  shown  their  interest  in 
e  Conference  and  their  appreciation  of  tho  im- 
Irtance  of  its  work,  by  giving  to  the  Committee 
Organisation  facilities  for  enabling  the  meetings 
.be  held  in  buildings  suitable  from  their  size  and 
{sit ion,  and  by  other  practical  evidences  of  their 
inpathy.  Conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
(ucntional  work  discharged  by  the  missionary 
ganisations,  and  of  the  morn!  and  religious  force 
5ich  they  havo  exerted  in  tho  promotion  of  clvi- 
uit.ion  and  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian 
ith  amongst  the  noathen,  recognising  also  the 
ipefits  conferred  on  suffering  humanity  through 
o  benevolent  labours  of  the  medicul  staff  asso¬ 
rted  with  so  many  missions,  tho  Senatus  Aoademi- 
i8  of  the  University  concur  in  giving  you  a  cor¬ 
al  welcome.  They  avail  themselves  of  this  great 
tthcring  to  mark  the  occasion  in  a  manner  oon- 
nant  with  academic  customs  and  traditions,  and 
klny  they  purpose  to  confer  honorary  degrees  in 
ivinity  and  Laws  on  some  of  tho  representatives 
attendance  at  the  Conference.  I  need  scarcely 
y  that,  to  select  from  so  largo  an  assemblage 
‘aduands  who  from  the  nature  of  tho  case  had 
(cessarily  to  bo  limited  in  number  was.  not  with- 
it  its  difficulties,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
iplying  that  others  amongst  you  are  not  equally 
♦serving  of  recognition.  The  field  hi  missionary 
6rk  is  so  vast,  and  requires  for  its  effective  oul- 
fration  so  many  different  qualities,  that  the  Sena- 
js  had  to  endeavour  to  make  tho  list  representa- 
vo  not  only  of -those  who  belonged  to  t no  great 
issionary  societies  whose  hoadnuarters  are  in  our 
rn  islands,  but  of  corresponding  organisations 
om  countries  beyond  the  seas.  Keeping  this 
>ject  in  view,  wo  have  endeavoured  to  include 
,  our  selection  those  who  have  been  personally 
tgagod  in  mission  work  both  at  homo  and 
>road ;  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their 
Iministrative  ability  and  experience,  and  those 
ho  have  given  an  impetus  to  missionary  work  by 
icir  literary  labours  and  by  promoting  education, 
»th  religious  and  secular,  amongst  tne  heathen. 
,pplause.) 

THE  DEGREE  OF  D.D. 

The  Dean  of  tho  Faculty  of  Divinity  then  in- 
jnducod  in  turn  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  fol¬ 
ding  eight  gentlemen  for  tho  degree  of  D.D. 


1>a|tOR  JTTUU8  RICHTER, 


as  won  in'  nn  unusual  degree  tho  confidence 
o  Chinese,  is  reooffnised  ae  one  of  the  few 
tied  to  act  as  an  (interpreter  and  mediator 
•on  the  East  and  tlje  West,  and  has  been  in- 
>:t  on  tho  import  ance  ‘of  introducing  the  culture 
civilisation  of  the  West  to  tho  East  in  n 
tinn  atmosphere.  In  the  Imperial  Rescript 
which  was  issued  at  tho  close  of  last  week,  bearing 
on  ill©  dominant  position  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Engf.sh  language  in  I  he  higher  education  of  China, 
wo  not  see  an  indirect  tribute  to  the  value  and 
ncy  of  such  institutions  as  that  over  which  Dr 
presides  with  such  outstanding  success?  (Ap 
a.) 

DR.  TH.,  SCETW ANEBECK, 
GERMANY. 

Ap  trt  from  numerous  contributions  to  the  history 
of  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  including 
Central  and  Eastern  Africa,  Dr  Richter  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  volumes  of  what  promises  to  be  a  monu¬ 
mental  work  on  tho  expansion  and  diffusion  of 
Christianity  in  the  non-Christian  world  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  first  volume,  which  deals  in 
an  exhaustive  fashion  with  the  history  of  Indian 
missions,  was  published  in  1906.-  The  second 
volume*  which  is  taken  up  with  the  history  of 
missions  in  Islam  or  the  Near  East,  was  published 
in  1908.  Both  have  been  translated  into  English. 
Those  works  have  been  written  in  tho  conviction 
that  the  history  of  missions  is  an  important  Section 
of  Church  history,  and  that  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Gospel  is  at  least  as  vital  to  a  true 
apprehension  of  its  essential  characteristics  as  a 
record  of  its  divisions  or  controversies:  and,  alike 
because  of  their  learning,  their  research,  and  their 
firm  grasp  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from,  the  past 
in  their  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  present, 
have  been  received  with  great  acceptance  by  his¬ 
torians  of  all  schools  of  thought,  and  have  been 
crowned  with  academic  honour  by  the  University 
of  Berlin.  Not  limiting  his  activity  to  recording 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  tho  past,  Dr  Richter 
Reeks  through  the  Press  to  influence  the  religious 
life  of  the  present;  and,  as  the  founder  and  editor 
of  one  missionary  periodical,  and  joint  editor  of 
another,  wields  a  far-reaching  and  stimulating  force 
on  the  direction  of  evangelical  thought  in  relation 
to  missionary  enterprise.  (Applause.) 


REV.  CHARLES  HENRY  R0BIN80N,  M.A.,  EDITORIAL 
SECRETARY,  SOCIETY  PROPAGATION  OF  GOSPEL. 

Before  entering  on  liis  present  sphere  of  work  rx 
1902,  Canon  Robinson  had  gained  a  wide  repnta 
tion  as  a  philologist,  as  well  os  an  intrepid 
traveller  and  explorer.  To  the  astonishment  of 
many,  he  revealed  to  us  the  existence  in  Central 
Soudan  of  a  race  of  a  comparatively  high  order 
of  civilisation,  with  the  beginnings  at  least  of  a 
religious  literature.  Talcing  up  the  task  that  had 
fallen  unfinished  from  the  hand  of  his  brother,  Mr 
Robinson  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Hausa  language,  whose  importance  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  spoken  by  16 
millions  of  people.  lie  has  published  a  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  Hausa  Language,  was 
Lecturer  on  that  subject  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  is  a  graduate,  and  has 
translated  portions  of  the  New  Testament  into 
that  tongue.  To  have  facilitated  in  this  way  the 
extension  of  tho  Gospel  to  that  previously  little 
known  region,  above  nil,  to  have  made  it  possible 
for  tho  Scriptures  to  be  understood  in  a  language 
spoken  by  so  many  millions,  is  a  contribution  to 
philology  not  loss  than  to  the  propagation  of  tho 
Gospel,  the  value  of  which  it.  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate ;  and,  in  view  of  that  service,  as  well 
as  of  the  work  done  by  him  in  connection  with  his 
present  office,  I  ask  you  to  confer  on  Canon 
Robinson  tho  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
(Applause.) 

ROBERT  ELLIOTT  8 PEER,  M.A.,  SECRETARY  AMERICAN 
TRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mr  Speer  is  an  alumnus  of  Prrnocton,  where 'her 
graduated  in  1889,  and  hod  not-  finished  his  theo¬ 
logical  curriculum  when  he  was  invited  in  1891  to 
fill  tho  position  which  he  still  holds.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  Biblical  studies,  beginning 
with  “  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  ”  in*  1896,  and,  in 
particular,  has  published  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  missions,  including  “  Missionary 
Principles  and  Practices  ”  in  1902,  and  “  Missions 
and  Modern  History”  in  1904.  He  held  tho 
appointment  of  Duff  Lecturer  in  1909-1910.  and 
chose  for  his  subject,  “  Christianity  and  the 
Nations,”  which  has  just  been  published.  The  roll 
of  onr  honorary  graduates  in  divinity  contains 
the  nam^S  of  only  two  laymen;  it  is  never  likely 
to  be  a  large  one ;  but  I  regard  it  as  a  privilege 
to  ask  you  to  add  to  that  list  the  name  of  one 
who,  though  not  a  preacher  by  calling,  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  speaker  of  commanding  power,  as  it 
great  spiritual  force  in  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  who,  by  his  speaking,  his  writings, 
and  Ids  administrative  work,  exercises  an 
altogether  unique  influence  on  th©  religious  life  of 
the  community.  (Applause.) 

REV.  RALPH  WABDLAW  THOMPSON,  B.A.,  D.D.,  FOREIGN 
SECRETARY,  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Dr  Thompson  graduated  in  Arts  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  received  his 
theological  training  at  Cheshunt.  College,  held 
thereafter  charges  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and 
since  1881  has  been  foreign  secretary  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society.  He  has  written  various 
contributions  and  biographies  relating  to  mission¬ 
ary  topios.  By  his  long  experience  in  administra¬ 
tion,  ns  well  as  by  personal  visitation  of  mission 
stations  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  ho  has 
come  to  be  recognised  net  in  his  own  Church 
merely,  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  all 
aspects  of  missionary  work.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  in  1908,  and  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  of  tbo  man  and  his  work  that  his  tenure  of 
office  was  signalised  not  by  the  issue  of  any  mani¬ 
festo  dealing  with  some  question  of  temporary 
interest,  but  by  a  specially  earnest  effort  to  quicken 
(lie  development  of  missionary  zeal  in  his  own 
Church.  In  seeking  to  honour  him  we  desire  at. 
the  9ame  time  to  show  our  recognition  of  the 
great  missionary  organisation  to  which  he  has  for 
so  many  years  given  such  6plendid  service ;  and 
we  in  Scotland  recall  with  pride  the  fact  that 
though  that  Society  has  in  London  its  “  local  habita¬ 
tion  and  name.”  it  contains  on  the  roll  of  its  mis¬ 
sionary  heroes  the  names  of  Moffatt,  Livingstone, 
ahd  Chalmers,  of  New  Guinea.  (Applause.) 

HERB  LIC.  JOHANN  WABNECK.  INSPECTOR  OF  MISSIONS, 
BARMEN. 

Herr  Lie.  Warnock  was  for  some  years  a  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  Battaks  in  Sumatra,  and  is  the 
author  of  many  papers  relating  to  the  language  and 
religion  of  that  interesting  people.  He  published 
in  1908  a  striking  volume  based  on  his  experiences 
there  under  the  title  of  “  Die  Lobenskriifte  des 
Evangoliunis,”  which  has  rooently  been  translated 
into-  English.  A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  a  study  of  “  Animistic  Heathenism  ” 
among  the  Battaks— the  philosophy  of  the  un- 

ilised  man.  as  the  writer  characterises  it- — and 
is  an  illustration  of  the  signal  services  which  the 
missionary,  in  pursuit,  of  his  calling,  has  often  inci¬ 
dentally  tendered  to  other  branches  of  science, 
such  as  ethnology  end  anthropology.  With  tho 
namo  of  Professor  Gustav  Warnock,  of  Halle,  the 
scientific  study  of  missions  has  fo»-  a  pisriod  of 
forty  years  been  identified.  We  may  differ  as  to 
the  importance  of  maintaining  or  recognising  the 
hereditary  principle  in  some  spheres  of  activity, 
but  wo  are  at  one  in  our  interest  in  recognising  its 
manifestation  in  this;  and  it.  is  therefore  with 
ipecial  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you,  Herr  Lio. 
Johann  Warneek,  the  illustrious  son  of  nn  illus¬ 
trious  father,  who  is  working  in  the  same  field  of 
inquiry,  with  like  etudiousness  and  enthusiasm, 
with  like  achievement,  and  with  the  assured 
p/omise  of  like  distinction.  (Applause.) 


Commission  for  the  investigation  of  th©  War  De¬ 
partment.  The  call  to  arms  hod  come  to  him  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  tho  law,  and  it 
was  to  the  law  that  ho  returned,  when  tho  war 
was  over.  A  signal  and  striking  testimony  to  his 
perseverance  and  abilities  is  furnished  by  the;  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  tho  interruption  to  hla  professional 
work  caused  by  the  war  and  tho  grievous  physical 
injuries  which  it  entailed  proved  little  or  no 
hindrance  to  his  advancement.  High  legal  and 
political  offices  havo  been  his  portion;  ho  has 
been  Govomor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  occupies 
a  chair  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  that 
State.  But  a  third  ground  for  honouring  him  has 

At  to  be  mentioned.  With  his  interest  in  military 
affairs  and  the  law,  he  has  ever  united  a  close  and 
active  interest  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  he  lias 
long  been  recognised  ns  a  prop  and  pillur  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  albeit 
a  layman,  ho  has  twice  been  appointed  Vice- 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
in  the  United  States— the  most  imposing  Presby¬ 
terian  Assembly  in* the  world.  I  present  to  you 
the  gallant  General  and  learned  Judge  as  one 
pre-eminently  worthy  of  the  highest  academio 
honour.  (Applause.) 

THE  REV.  TASUKU  HARADA,  PRESIDENT  OF 
D03H3SHA,  KYOTO,  JAPAN. 

In  the  eyes  of  tho  University  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  of  the  activities  dis¬ 
charged  by  that  niany-sidod  enterprise,  the  Foreign 
Mission  movement,  is  the  work  it  has  accomplished, 
and  continues  to  accomplish,  as  a  founder  and  fos¬ 
terer  of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  highor 
culture.  Amongst  tho  academic  seedlings  which 
have  blossomed  forth  in  tho  Mission’s  wiute,  none 
exhibits  signs  of  greater  vitality  or  promisee  more 
abundant  fruitfulness  in  the  future  than  Doshisha, 
the  leading  Christian  University  in  Japan;  and 
the  position  and  prospects  of  this  famous  in¬ 
stitution  are  largely  due  to  tho  zealous  care  and 
lofty  ideals  of  the  distinguished  divine  who  now 
guides  its  destinies.  The  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
Tasuku  Harada  to  the  Presidency  of  Doshisha 
some  three  years  ago  was  hailed  at  the  time  as  an 
event  of  much  significance  and  good  omen.  He 
brought  to  his  office  a  rich  and  varied  experience. 
Himself  a  graduate  of  Doshisha,  ho  had  extended 
the  education  waived  there  by  a  course  of  study 
in  the  Theological  Department  of  tho  University 
of  Yale.  For  many  years  he  ha-d  been  actively 
engaged  in  pastoral  work,  and  his  fitness  for 
leadership  haa  been  amply  proved  by  his  deport¬ 
ment  in  the  President's  chair,  first  of  the  Japanese 
Christian  Endeavour  Union,  and  later  of  the 
Japanese  Naiional  Council  of  Kumiai  Churches. 
Above  all,  ho  had  achieved  conspicuous  success  as 
a  lecturer  wheu  touring  in  China  and  Indio,  and 
his  writings  had  come  to  be  recognised  as  a 
weighty  contribution  to  Christian  theology.  It 
does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  teachers  of  the  stamp 
of  the  President  of  Doshisha,  and  work  such  as  he 
is  accomplishing,  are  doing  much  to  break  down 
the  barriers  between  East  and  West,  and  to  bring 
oaclUto  a  knowledge  andi  understanding  of  the 
other.  Tho  University  desires  to  set  the  seal  of  its 
approval  upon  Mr  Harada’s  beneficent  labours,  in 
token  whereof  I  ask  you  to  admit  him  to  our 
Doctorate  in.  Laws.  (Applause.) 

THE  HON.  SETH  LOW,  FORMERLY  PRESIDENT  OF 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NF-W  YORK. 

Very  various  are  tho  spheres  of  activity  to  which 
the  public-spirited  American  citizen  who  now  stands 
before  us  has  devoted  his  onergies,  but,  whatever 
the  work  to  which  he  has  set  his  hand,  his  actions 
have  over  boon  animated  by  the  same  principles, 
and  wo  recognise  in  him  a  high-souled  statesman, 
the  implacable  foe  of  self-seeking  and  corruption, 
a  lover  aild  promoter  of-  honour  a-nd  rectitude 
whether  in  the  relations  of  individuals  or  of 
nations.  Mr  Seth  Low  has  accomplished  memor¬ 
able  work  in  the  academio  sphere,  for  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  Universitv  at  an  important  era 
of  its  history.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  tho 

was  greatly  enlarged,  and  he  saw  it.  take  its 
place  amongst,  the  four  foremost  Universities  in  the 
United  States  of  America!  He  has  played  a  com¬ 
manding  part,  too,  in  the  municipal  sphere,  for 
he  has  occupied  tho  civic  throne  in  Brooklyn,  and 
more  reoentlv  in  New  York  City,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  strenuously  he  has  ever  endeavoured  to 
uphold  and  enforce  a  strict  standard  of  purity  in 
public  life.  And  once  again  lie  has  rendered  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  in  the  diplomatic  sphere.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  to  tho  great  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague. 
There  ho  acted  as  a  member  .of  what  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important  of  the  Committees 
by  whom  the  work  of  the  Conference  was  carried 
on,  viz. — the  Committee  on  Good  Offices,  Media¬ 
tion,  and  Arbitration,  and  he  brought  to  its  de¬ 
liberations  a  fine  sense  of  the  requirements  of  inter¬ 
national  justice.  Finally,  let  me Tomind  you  that  Mr 
Seth  Low  belongs  to  a  nation  of  oratorsrNind  that 
he  possesses  th©  national  gift  in  the  fullest  measure. 
Nothing  certainly  could  surpass  in  beauy  and  grace 
the  gem-like  utterances  with  which  lie  returned 
thanks  for  the  American  delegates  at  the  meeting 
at  Delft,  which  closed  the  Peace  Conference.  It 
is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  now  ask  you 
to  confer  upon  the  distinguished  American  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  (Applause.) 

PROFESSOR  KARL  MEINHOF,  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 
HAMBURG. 

Of  the  mimeroos  distinguished  labourers  whose 
learned  researches  have  taught  us  to  regard  philo¬ 
logy  as  one  of  the  staple  intellectual  commodities  of 
Germany,  none  holds  a  position  of  more  manifest 
pre-eminence  than  does  professor  Mcinhof  j 
particular  linguistic  province — the  languag 
Africa — which  he  has  made  his  own.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  Baltic  shores  to  tho  Bantu  zone,  yet, 
it  was  whilst  he  was  discharging  the  arduous  duties 
attaching  to  the  pastorate  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
Pomerania  that  Professor  Meinhof  first  addressed 
himself  to  the  line  of  investigation  in  which  he  has 
since  won  such  renown.  In  due  oourse  his  studies, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  was  prosecuting 
them,  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
Government,  and  lie  was  sent  out  for  a  season  to 
German  East  Africa  to  study  native  dialects  on  the 
spot.  His  researches  have  extended  to  all  the 
families  of  speech  on  the  African  continent,  and 
their  ethnological  is  scarcely  inferior  to  their  philo¬ 
logical  importance.  Out  of  the  lengthy  catalogue 
of  his  published  writings  I  would  select  for  special 
mention  his  standard  works  on  the  phonetics  and 
comparative  grammar  of  tho  Bantu  languages. 
Tho  Tower  of  Babel  itself  could  hardly  have 
afforded  the  philologist  a  more  tangled  taBk  than 
does  the  Bantu  group  ;  yet  such  are  Professor  Mein- 
hof’s  powers  of  analysis  and  classification  that  in 
the  volumes  in  question  this  seemingly  chaotic 
medley  is  systematised  and  elucidated  in  a  manner 
little  short  of  marvellous.  The  importance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meinhof  s  work  in  its  bearings  upon  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Himself 
an  active  snpporter  of  missions,  and  the  veritable 
founder  of  the  German  branch  of  tho  layman’s  mis¬ 
sionary  movement,  he  has  ever  ungrudgingly  de¬ 
voted  his  time  amidst  the  calls,  first  of  pastoral  and 
later  of  professorial  duty,  to  assisting  the  linguistic 
studies  of  young  men  about,  bo  start  for  the  mission 
field  ahd  of  their  older  brethren  when  home  on  fur¬ 
lough.  In  token their  high  appreciation  of  his 
remarkable  philological  work  the  Senatus  deeiro 
to  confer  upon  Professor  Meinhof  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  (Applause.) 


T 


WORLD  S  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  FEDERATION,  NEW  YORK. 

The  name  which  I  have  this  moment  pro¬ 
nounced  is  honoured  and  revered  in  all  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  seats  of  learning  throughout  the 
world,  for  it  is  the  name  of  a  dauntless  crusader 
who  has  found  his  mission  in  the  advancement  of 
the  spiritual  side  of  University  life,  of  a  greet 
1  leader  who  has  for  years  exercised  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  ascendancy 'Over  the  students^qf  allcoontrie?. 


greater,  it.  heinoumess 

speaker  was  at  once  an  Archbieh  P  ,  He 

of  Edinburgh.  akorded 

did  prize  exceedingly  tne  oppo  j  ,  ^ 

him  lor  thanking  them  lor  tho  tonour  <^V,a 

ng  tt/unirersitj  lor  rocognwmg  m  1bh> 

jinnner  this  cnreW.  deliberate,  and, 

he  whole  people  ol  the  world.  tApplanso-J 
A  JAPANESE  TRIBUTE. 

Dr  Harada,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
aid  they  gave  him  a  great  surprise  when  he  wa. 
oformed  that  the  pnivereity  proposed  to  confer 
his  great  honour  on  their  humble  eervairt.  «e 


JOHN  S.  MOTT,  HON.  A.M.,  GENEEAL  SECHETARV  OF  THE  ™  Worthy  0 1  it,  but  he 

»  _ koimun  +.hi*t  it  was  not  so  n 


,ad  reason  to  believe  that  it  wm  not  »  nrnoh  for 
ho  individual  as  for  the  representative  ol  the 

'trhapT  of  ^th e"“«*££j 
‘S.be  represented.  ^(Applause.)  Erer^iute 
is  Wxyhood  Scotland  was  a  land  for  which  he 
nji  rrreat  admiration.  It  was  the  kad  o 

Shi,  Knox  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Carlyle,  and 
^<Jbn  Knox,  or  ©ir  v  T.i^n-stonc,  of  Sir 


of  life  than  the  old  faiths,  and  that  the  Christ  was 
in  very  truth  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  the  World. 
(Applause.) 

DR  MOTT’S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HNXVEESIT2. 

Dr  Mott,  who  had  a  very  warm  greeting,  said  the 
world  was  not  much  larger  than  one-third  the  size 
it  was  in  the  last  generation.  It  no  longer  was 
broken  up,  as  it  were,  into  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments;  it  was  one  great  neighbourhood.  It  was 
possible  to-day  for  an  institution  or  a  movement 
to  exert  an  influence  literally  workl-wid©.  The 
Universities  were  exercising  tho  most  extensive 
and  tho  most  intensive  influence  of  any  institutions, 
and  no  University  in  the  world,  he  ventured  to 
say,  in  the  light  of  personal  touch  with  bo  many 
of  them  in  all  nations,  was  exercising  a  wider  or 
deeper  influence  for  good  than  tho  University  of 
Edinburgh.  (Applause.)  Over  twenty  years 

spent  in  travelling  had  afforded  one 

an  opportunity  of  studying  (die  range  and  tho  char¬ 
acter  of  that  influence.  He  counted  among  his 
personal  friends  graduates  of  this  institution 
whom  he  had  visited  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
Invariably  ho  had  found  them  engaged'  m  con¬ 
structive  works  to  sod ety.  They  had  carried  forth 
from  this  place  the  spirit  which  caught  them  hare. 
They  all  regarded  higher  education  not  so  much 
for  personal  betterment  as  for  service  to  man. 
This  University  afforded  an  atmosphere  and  a 
spirit  which  was  hospitable  to  tho  great  purpose 


William  HamiLton,  c>  (  household  names  mlforenC6.  This  University,  wboheame  into  bemg  in 
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.>  did  so  he  sot  forth  the  reaorts' which  had 
.aced  the  Senatus  to  oonfer  this  honour  upon 
em. 

THE  REV.  K.  C.  CHATTERJI,  D.D.,  INDIA. 

Among  the  Christian  population  of  India — 
itive,  European,  or  American — no  name  is  held 
higher  honour  than  that  of  Dr  Chotterji,  the 
.'ad  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
©shyarpur,  in  the  Punjab.  That  regard  was 
iown  in  a  striking  manner  on  the  union  of  the 
idian  Presbyterian  Churahes  in  1904,  when  he  was 
inimously  elected  Moderator  of  the  first  General 
ssembly  of  the  United  Church ;  und,  according 
the  testimony  of  all,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the 
fico  with  great  ability,  eloquence,  and  dignity, 
r  Chatter ji  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Indian 
hristiau  community ;  and  I  present  him  to  you 
a  typical  representative  of  those  who.  them- 
Ivos  convinced  of  the  superior  claims  of  Chrjs- 
'inity,  with  a  courageous  disregard  alike  of 
.lumny  and  expediency,  "have  consecrated  their 
lergies  to  the  task  of  communicating  to  their 
How-countrymen  I  ho  seoret  of  the  inspiration 
id  the  hope  by  which  their  own  outlook  on  life 
i6  been  transfigured.  (Applause.) 

IK  REV.  W.  D0CGLA8  MACKENZIE,  M.A.,  D.D.,  PRESI¬ 
DENT  OV  HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  U.8-A. 
Though  born  in  South  Africa,  Mr  Mackenzie 
w  educated  in  this  city,  passed  from  George 
atson’s  College  to  the  University,  and  after  a 
reer  of  high  distinction  graduated  with  first 
isa  honours  in  philosophy  in  1881.  He  prose 
ted  thereafter  the  study  of  theology  at  the 
trinity  Hall  of  the  Congregational  Church  id 
©tland  and  at  various  Universities  in  Germany, 
iter  occupying  charges  in  Montrose  and  Edin- 
agh,  he  was  called  in  1895  to  the  Chair  of  Systo¬ 
lic  Theology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminarv, 
d  in  1903  was  appointed  President  of  the  cele- 
ated  Theological  School  at  Hartford,  in  which, 
ke  its  a  teacher  and  as  an  administrator,  he  has 
lined  a  high  reputation.  I-Ie  has  made  valuable 
pt'ributions  to  religious  and  theological  iitera- 
rc,  some  of  which  have  gone  through  several 
ilJons.  In  awarding  its  honours  to-day,  the  Uni- 
rsity  has  recognised  no  boundaries  of  race  or 
nguago  or  nationality;  but,  non©  the  less,  it  is  a 
itter  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  we  have  been 
-le  to  include  one  of  ourselves  who  lias  carried 
toss  the  Atlantic  the  fame  of  the  University  in 
lich  ho  was  trained,  and  has  exhibited  to  our 
nsmen  across  the  seas  the  type  of  men  that  wo 
in  out  in  Edinburgh  as  graduates  in  philosophy, 
d  who,  &t  the  same  time,  deserves  our  reoogni- 
>n  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  as  the  son  and 
pgrapher  of  u-n  eminent  missionary  in  South 
"rica,  who  stood  not  less  high  in  the  confidence 
his  Sovereign  than  in  the  ejections  of  the 
tive  population.  (Applause.) 

*ev.  F.  I-  HAWK 8  POTT,  D.D.,  8T  JOHN’8  COLLEGE, 
SHANGHAI. 

Hie  institution  of  which  Dr  Pott  is  the  head  is 
inected  with  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
nrch,  and  takes  rank  with  the  very  foremost 
leges  in  China,  attracting  to  itself  many  scholars 
>m  the  higher  ranks  among  the  Chinese.  The 
sition  which  ho  occupies  among  educationists  is 
in  in  the  fact  that  ho  was  for  some  years  presi- 
nt  of  the  Christian  Educational  Association  of 
dna,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
iristian  Education  that  reported  on  that  subject 
the  Centenary  Conference  at  Shanghai  in  1907. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  LL.D. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  (Professor  Sir 
Ludovio  Grant)  in  turn  presented  to  the  Vice- 
C'hanoellor  the  following  six  gentlemen  for  the 
<L;gree  of  LL.D.  He,  too,  os  orator  set  forth  their 
claims  to  the  honour. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  AND  MOST  REV.  RANDAIA  THOMAS 
DAVIDSON,  O.C.V.O.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  ARCHBISHOP 
OP  CANTERBURY. 

His  Grace’s  career,  said  the  orator,  has  unfolded 
itself,  from  priesthood  to  primacy,  in  a  succession 
of  impressive  phases.  Lambeth  Palace,  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed,  was  the  Alpha,  as  it  lias  proved 
the  Omega,  of  his  upward  course,  for  the  retro¬ 
spective  glance  discovers  him  ensconced  therein 
only  u  few  years  after  ho  had  taken  Holy  Orders, 
nominally  as  the  chaplain,  but  in  reality  as  the 
trusty  councillor  and  intimate  friend,  now  of  one 
and  now  of  another,  of  his  illustrious  predecessors 
in  the  Archbishopric.  In  an  environment,  so 
favourable  ho  rapidly  developed  that  aptitude  for 
affairs,  that  intimate  knowledge  of  ecclesiasticaJ 
movements,  and  that  capacity  for  organisation 
which  are  some  of  his  most  conspicuous  traits. 
Of  the  major  portion  of  this  period  of  hie  career 
we  have  an  incidental  record  in  his  charming  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Archbishop  Tail;,  to  whom,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  he  was  related  by  a  closer  tio  than  that  of 
office.  Anon  we  find  him  in  the  Deanery  at  Wind¬ 
sor.  discharging  with  rare  tact  and  sagacity  the 
ceaseless  responsibilities  of  an  office  which  stands 
in  an  especial  relation  to  Royally,  and  enjoying 
in  the  fullest  measure  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  our  late  Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Victoria.  And 
may  I  say  here  that.  Queen  Victoria's  sentiments 
in  regard  to  his  Grace  were  also  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  King  whoso  loas  we  are  now  mourn¬ 
ing.  Then  there  follows  the  period  of  Dr  David¬ 
son’s  episcopal  activity  and  distinction — the  period 
in  which  he  stamped  two  Secs  with  the  impress 
of  his  beneficent  administration,  and  in  which, 
by  his  bearing,  at.  once  so  courageous  ajid  so  con¬ 
ciliatory,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  notably  in  regard 
to  social  movements,  he  established  his  reputation 
us  one  of  the  leading  ecclesiastical  statesmen  of 
the  day.  Of  suoh  a  career  the  return  to  Lambeth 
was  the  natural  and  appropriate  crowning  stage. 
Universal  approbation  greeted  Dr  Davidson's 
elevation  to  the  historic  office  which  he  now  holds, 
and  it  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  all  .who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  of  England  at  heart  that 
its  present  Primate  may  long  be  spared  to  it.  To 
the  many  academic  honours  of  which  his  Grace 
has  been  the  recipient,  the  Senatus  desire  to  add 
the  Doctorate  in  Laws  of  tile  University  of  his 
native  city.  (Applause.) 

GENERAL  JAMES  ADDAM8  BEAVER,  JUDGE  OF  THE 
SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  title  of  “General”  with  which  I  have  an¬ 
nounced  his  name  may  serve  to  remind  us  that, 
amongst  the  claims  which  this  illustrious  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  to  honorary 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  University,  we 
must  include  his  splendid  record  of  gallant  and 
distinguished  service  in  the  field  and  his  knowledge 
of  military  affairs.  He  joined  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  before 
the  war  came  to  a  close  he  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  no  less  than  throe  battles".  Subse¬ 
quently  he  acted  for  many  years  as  Major-General 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  whilst 
more  recently  still,  the  reputation  which  be  had 
earned  as  a  man  of  wide  militarv  experience  and 
sagacity  secured  him  a  seat  on|xhe  President’s 


exhibited  when  himself  °  a  student  a 
University,  his  brilliant  achievements  in  sox*, 
ship,  history  and  philosophy,  fully  warrant  the 
belief  that  he  would  have  risen  to  high  pre¬ 
eminence  in  whatever  walk  of  life  ho  had  chosen 
to  set  his  steps.  Many  indeed  axe  the  offers  and 
overtures  to  which  he  has  had  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
in  his  unfaltering -fidelity  to  the  noble  cause  which 
ho  has  taken  in  hand-  Mr  Mott  is  intimately 
identified  with  all  the  remarkable  student  associa¬ 
tions  and  movements,  national  and  international, 
which  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  to  his  inspiration  and 
'generalship  they  owe  not  a  little  of  their  success. 
In  particular  he  is  the  life  and  soul  of  that  mag¬ 
nificent  organisation,  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation.  It  was  shortly  after  ho  was  appointed 
the  Federation’s  general  secretary  that  lie  under¬ 
took  in  its  interest  that  memorable  and  triumpha/| 
tour  of  the  world,  of  which  he  has  given  so  i ntev) 
esting  an  account  in  one  of  tho  best  known  of  his 
writings,  “  Strategic  Points  in  the  World’s  Con¬ 
quest.”  During  tho  twenty  months  of  tho  tour 
60,000  '’miles  were  traversed  ;\  conferences  on  a 
stupendous  scale  were  held  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  sometimes  oven  the  largest  theatres  did 
not  suffice  to  contain  the  multitudes  attracted  by 
the  impresario  eloquence  and  magnetio  personality 
of  tho  young  American.  Mr  Mott  is  no  stranger 
to  these  precincts,  and  the  Senatus  extend  o 
cordial  welcome  to  him,  while  offering  .  him  the 
highest  honour  in  their  gift.  (Applause.) 

The  different  gentlemen  on  presentation  were 
loudly  applauded  by  the  audience. 

SPEECHES  BY  THE  HONORARY 
GRADUATES. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  on  ordinary  oooa 
sions  this  would  have  concluded  the  ceremony. 
But  as  this  was  -a  special  occasion  they  intended 
to  depart  from  their  usual  custom,  and  to  ask  four 
or  five  of  their  honorary  graduates  to  say  a  few 
words.  (Applause.) 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
wa6  loudly  cheered,  said  he  regarded  it  as  a 
high  privilege  to  say  lh  few  words  on  a  day  me¬ 
morable  to  not  a  few,  both  to  those  who  hud  been 
honoured  and  to  those  equally  deserving  of  honour 
who  were  present  in  the  hall.  He  did  appreciate, 
how  much  he  could  hardly  express  in  words,  the 
honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him— th? 
right  to  wear  the  hood  which  had  just,  been  giv®i , 
and  the  far  too  generous  terms  in  which  Sir  Lud  • 
vio  Grant  had  referred  to  him.  There  were  fev 
tributes  that  could  come  to  any  one  as  life  ran  on 
which  were  more  highly  prized  than  tho  tribfiie 
borne  by  an  old  University,  when  in  this  manni  r 
it  recognised  for  any  man,  or  for  those  whom  tl:.t 
man  represented,  efforts  that  they  had  strivonlio 
make  for  the  bettering"  of  the  lives  of  t.heir  felldv  - 
countrymen  and  of  those  beyond.  That  honou  r 
must  have  a  special  charm  for  himself  when  it 
came  to  him  at  the  hands  of  the  University  of 
oity  wherein  he  was  born — a  city  from  which, 
feared  he  must  confess,  he  had 

an  almost  continuous  truant  ever 

He  thought  it  was  Bishop  Leighton,  on  the 
sion  of  the  Toroentenary  of  this  University,  in  , 
posing  the  health  of  the  University  at  its  banqi 
who  called  attention  to  tho  anomaly  of  tho  1 
as  ho  put  it,  that  he,  a  Bishop  in  a  Prelat 


many  homes  in  Iris  country  just  as  they  were 
other  parts  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  He  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  no  country  of  the  some  area  which 
had  produced  snch  a  largo  number  of  men  of  faith 
and  culture,  of  intellect,  and  of  character  as 
Scotland  ;  and,  after  all,  tho  greatness  of  a  country 
did  consist  in  having  such  great  men.  He  could 
not  help  admiring  their  country,  and  therefore  it 
was  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  gratitude  that  he 
felt  himself  now  related  to  their  illustrious  land, 
through  this  historio  institution  which  had  done  so 
much  in  producing  the  type  of  eminent  men  he 
had  just  mentioned.  He  hoped  that  this  might 
be  a  sign  of  union  and  of  n  better  understanding 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  (Loud  applause.) 
AN  AMERICAN’S  TESTIMONY. 

r  Tho  Hon.  Dr  Seth  Low,  who  also  met  with  a 
cordial  greeting,  said  one  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  had  said  that,  in  Scotland  every  loch  was  a 
poem  and  every  mountain  a  monument.  They  of 
tho  United  States  responded  to  tho  poetry  and  did 
reverence  to  the  monuments.  They  were  all  will¬ 
ing  subjects  with  themselves  in  the  dominion  ‘ 
of  Sri  Walter  Scott.  It  was  not  in  litera¬ 
ture  only  that  they  of  the  United 

States  recognised  their  profound  obligations 
to  Scotland.  He  had  only  to  mention  the  names 
of  two  great  Presidents — General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
and  President  MoKinley— (applause) — to  show  to 
them  how  great  was  their  obligation  to  Scottish 
blood  in  the  public  life  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause.)  He  was  not  entirely  sure  that  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  had  not  some  in  his  veins,  though 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  Mr  Roose¬ 
velt  carried  a,  little  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  of 
every  nationality  which  he  praised.  (Laughter.)  At 
this  timo  he  should  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
what  they  owed  to.  Scotland  in  the  domain  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  particularly  to  associate  that  with  tho 
name  of  James  M*Cosh,  who  was  for  so  many  years 
Principal  of  the  Princeton  University.  (Applause.) 
They  would,  therefore,  readily  understand  how 
great  a  pleasure  and  happiness  it  had  been  to  him 
to  be  honoured  that  afternoon  by  this  University. 
He  wished  he  could  feel  that  ho  had  been  worthy 
of  it;  at  least  ho  should  strive  to  be  more  worthy  of 
it  in  years  to  come.  (Applause.) 

DB  RICHTER  ON  M18SION8. 

Dr  Richter,  who  was  cordially  received,  thanked 
the  University,  in  his  own  name  and  in  tho  name 
of  his  German  friends,  for  the  honour  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  them  that  afternoon.  In 
connection  with  the  missionary  movement  which 
had  brought  them  together,  ho  might  bo  permitted 
to  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  chief  problems 
which  at  present  weighed  heavily  on  them  in  Ger¬ 
many — the  readjusting  oi  the  relations  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  non  -  Christian  world.  It 
was  a  well-known  fact  that  their  judgment 
of  tho  non-Christian  religions  had  changed  to 
a  great  extent  during  the  last  century.  A  hundred 
years  ago  they  were  inclined  to  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  these  religions  as  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  superstition.  About  the  mkldlo  of  the 
last  century,  with  more  knowledge  of  the  great 
Asiatio  literatures,  oontempt  was  changed  into 
admiration,  and  many  people  were  inolined  to  put 
?  these  religions  almost  on  tho  same  plane  as  the 
Christian  religion  itself.  That  super-exaggeration 


that  century  iu  . . ,  ... 

of  investigation  and  knowledge  were  eo  widely 
extended,  and  in  which  tho  bounds  of  liberty  wore 
so  enormously  enlarged,  had  over  been  true  to 
its  world’s  vision,  had  preserved  its  world’s 
horizon,  and  had  been  responsive  to  the  world’s 
appeal.  This  University,  he  ventured  to  sav  was 
one  of  tho  most  cosmopolitan  in  tho  world.  ’  He 
found  in  his  journeying  throughout  tho  Orient  that 
there  waa  no  University  which  had  a  stronger 
attraction  for  the  Asiatic  etudont  than  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  (Applause.)  He  found 
himself  m  agreement  with  what  Dr  Harada  had 
said  that  afternoon  that  this  University  in  givanc 
recognition,  because  of  their  robiiin  to 
eons  of  Japan  and  India,  placed  itself 

^  cmrrent  of the  greet  movement 

which  was  drawing  together  East  and  West.  It 
/*°,  went  ,°^  <??  out,  that  had 

established  that  chain  of  Colleges  m  India  which 
possibly  had  done  room  than  anything  else  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  destiny  of  Hindooism.  He  know  of  no 
University  that  had  begun  to  do  so  much  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  physical  suffering 
throughout  the  non-Chnsti an  world  than  the  Uni- 

verf<7of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  because  of  these 
and  other  reasons  that  they,  coming  from  manv 
nations  and  oocupied  with  world  affairs  found 
themselves  not  at  home  with  these  new  honours, 
but  at  borne  in  this  place,  and  they  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  yea,  almost  impossible,  to  express  ail  tbai 
this  gracious  act  of  adoption  meant  to  then.  (Ah 
plause.) 

Tho  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  havin- 

hTT'SS1  l-h*  benediction,  tlw  proceodh^s.  wh*£ 

had  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  hn.lf  th«r,  ter 
m  mated. 


Church,  should  be  standing  up  to  laud  a  Unive 
sity  which  had  been  founded  centuries  ago  on  tl 
rums  of  Episoopaoy.  (Laughter.)  If  that  unoma 
waa  marked,  tnen  he  feared  its  gravity  bee®!.-: 


tor  those  Asiatic  religions  passed  away;  still  it  left 
Christian  missions  in  relation  to  them  in  a  widely 
different  position  from  what  they  were  before;  and 
it,  was  for  them  to  show  to  those  peoples  that 
Christianity  was  capable  of  supplying  higher  ideal* 


to  ary  Conference,  to  be  hol<J  iri  Edinburgh  at 
t  h  i tune. 

“His  Majesty  views  with  gratification  the  fra 
ternal  co-operation  of  so  many  Churches  and 
Societies’^  the  United  States,  on  the  Continent,  of 
Europe,  and-  in  the  British  Empire,  in  the  work  of 
disseminating  the  knowledge  and  principles  of 
Christianity  by  Christian  methods  throughout  the 
world. 

“  The  King  appreciate*  the  supreme  importance 
of  this  work  in  its  bearing  upon  the  cementing  of 
international  friendship,  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

“  His  Majesty  welcomes  the  prospect  of  this 
great  representative  gathering  being  held  in  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  earnest  hope  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  Conference  may  bo  guided  by  Divine  wisdom, 
and  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  unity  among 
Christians,  and  of  furthering  the  high  and  bene¬ 
ficent  ends  which  the  Conference  has  in  view.” 

After  the  message  had  been  read,  the  gathering 
joined  heartily  in  singing  the  National  Anthem. 
On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  it  was  agreed 
to  make  a  remit  for  the  framing  of  an  appropriate 
reply. 

LORD  BALFOUR  OF  BCRLEIGH  ON  PRESENT 
POSSIBILITIES. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  was  received 
with  cheers,  said:— I  am  charged  with  the  duty  in 
bpening  this  Conference  of  extending  to  all  those 
who  oome  from  beyond  the  sea*  the  most  cordial 
weloome  which  Scotland  can  offer  to  you.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  As  a  nation  and  an  Empire  we  are 
bnder  the  shadow  of  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
our  King  a  loss  iu  whioh  every  civilised  country 
has  sympathised  with  us.  In  the  message  which 
I  have  just  rea/1  there  are  allusions  to  fraternal 
co-operation  and  to  international  peace  which  will 
find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  everyone  who  is  pre¬ 
sent,  here  to-night.  (Applause.)  We  are  no  small 
and  unimportant  gathering.  We  are  constituting 
the  first  meeting  of  a  Conforonoe  of  which  there 
are  about  1200  members,  representing  160  different 
Churches  and  organisations,  all  with  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  mission  field.  There  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  here  to-night  from  many  countries  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  British  dominions.  We  have 
some  hundreds  of  those  actually  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  sea.  When  we  look  at  the  list  of  those  who 
constitute  this  Conference,  as  many  of  you  no 
doubt  have  done,  for  it  is  m  all  your  hands,  there 
will  be,  I  think,  two  feelings  dominant  in  all  our 
minds.  There  will  be,  first,  profound  sorrow  that, 
our  differences  should  made  necessary  so  many  differ 
ent  organisations— (hear,  hear)— but  there  will  alsc 
bo  a  feeling  of  joy  and  of  thankfulness  that  if  wc 
arc  separated  in  some  respects,  we  are  drawing  to¬ 
gether  now  as  perhaps  we  have  never  before  been 
drawn  together— (loud  applause)— in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  great  enterprise  in  which  we  are  all 
interested.  (Applause.) 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

-*I  could  not  commence  without  a  word  of  cordial 
Acknowledgment  and  thanks  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  the  toil  of  the  preparation. 
(Applause.)  The  way  in  which  you  reoeived  their 
Dames  this  afternoon  give®  me  confidence  and  as- 
piranoe  that  in  this  matter  you  feel  with  me.  The 


To  the  earth’s  remotest  bound. 

(Loud  appluuse.) 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  Dr  R 
T.  Davidson,  G.C.V.O.,  eaid-Fellow  workers  in 
the  Church  Militant,  the  Society  of  Christ  on 
earth.  Lord  Balfour  has  reminded  you,  and  few 
meu  could  do  it  -with  more  lucidity,'  effectiveness, 
and  simple  weight,  what  it  is  that  bVings  to  tin's 
hall  to-day  an  assemblage  which,  if  men  be 
weighed  rather  than  oounted,  has.  I  suppose,  no 
parallel  in  the  history  either  of  this  or  of  other 
lands.  (Applause.)  Yes,  gentlemen,  this  Con- 
forence  is  in  some  respects  unique,  not  merely  in 
missionary  annuls,  but.  in  all  annals  Where  and 
h»™  1200  thoughtful  mwl  and  ZZn  met 
who  oould  contribute  a  like  amount  of  knowledge 
acquired  at  lint  hand,  for  that  is  the  real  point, 
from  literally  every  region  of  the  round  world 
about  the  forces,  past  and  present,  seen  and  un- 
seen,  which  are  moulding  the  lives  of  the  peoples, 
civilised  and  savage.'1  And  you  come,  not  to  talk 
casually  and  irrosponeibly.  not  to  tell  us  at.  hap¬ 
hazard  what  you  know,  but  to  bring  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  v.orkfiekls  the  thought-out.  argued^ut  con- 
elusions  to  which  you  have  been  led.  The  written 
reasons,  the  ripe  experiences,  which  have  led  you 
to  those  conclusions  and  resolves  have  already 
been  6ifted  and  pondered  and  compared  That 
my  Lord  Balfour,  makes  our  gathering  unique  in 
character.  God  grant  it  be  unique  in  fruit.  The 
Lord  God  grant  it,  for  it  is  to  ifim  that  we  bring 
it  all  to-night.  6 

THE  CENTRAL  PLACE  OF  MISSIONARY  WORK 

Gentlemen— I  say  it  in  all  earnestnes^-it  is 
with  reverence  and  holy  fear  that  I  obey  the  call 
to  be  the  first,  speaker  in  these  debates.  I  can 
contribute  nothing  that  is  new;  very  little  that  is 
my  own.  But.  if  I  interpret  Tightly  the  privilege 
which  you  have  offered  mo,  I  stand  here  for  f 
special  purpose  It  is  to  say,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  one  who  holds  of  necessity  a  position  of 
central  responsibility  in  our  country’s  religious 
lie,  that  we  whose  actual  work  lies  p'rosaically  at. 
home.  feel,  with  an  intensity  beyond  all 

Avoids,  that,  among  the  duties  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  are  ours  in  the  Church  of 

Christ,  the  place  whioh  belongs  of  right  to 
missionary  work  is  the  central  place  of  alL  ( 4p- 
slause.)  As  regards  opportunity  of  knowledge  I 
lave,  I  suppose,  some  qualification  to  speak.  Four 
times,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  I  have  in  one 
capacity  or  another  taken  part,  in  the  great  gather¬ 
ings  of  Bishops  at  Lambeth,  men  wjjo  bring  from 
near  and  far  afield  the  knowledge  which  leaders 
gain  about  the  work  of  one  great  section  of 
Christs  Church  on  earth.  In  our  last  gathering 
m  1908,  240  Bishops  took  part,  and  now  it  is  per¬ 
haps  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  probably  to  the 
desk  of  no  other  man  in  the  Talc  .-l -u — 


».,  ti*at  i ao  greater  pore  or  mo  forenoon. 

^HflT?nfbeT,,rtVOt^i  ts*  a  C0^!dcraUon  ot  tho  situation  in  \l) 
different  parts  of  tho  non-Christian  world  witlx  reference! 

?vanfc®Uaatl<>n.  Tbo  chairman,  therefore,  will,  in 
the  firet  instance,  call  on  those  p  rsons  who  have  expressed 
nlhtr  t0.  *Pfak  oa  topic*,  which  are  likely  toPth^w 

light  °a  the  situation  in  different  fields. 

2.  It  ia  proposed  that  thereafter  the  Conference  should 
the  following  proems : - 

..  feh  ,  l,he„  Churcn  seek  to  enter  at  ono©  the  practicallv 

Ks‘ 

SiSSo,?4  “  lh'  bri°tln'  under  Ohltoto 

„  ®hoa'cl  .the  missionary  devote  chief  attention  to  raining  up 
and  helping  to  develop  a  native  evangelistic  agency  or  to 
doing  direct  evangelistic  work  himself?  S  y'  or 

Is  it  advisable  to  have  a  largo  native  agenoy  for  evnn 
“°“5  dopodoM  Son 

The  desiTabihty  of  arrangements  for  promoting  co-onen 

l?”tto“n'S?SiSJ1!^rW0  ”rk  Cl  "*“**  C1™‘  k°°™ 


nap-s  nor  presumptuous  to  say  that  probably  to  the 
desk  of  no  other  man  in  the  British  Isles  does  there 
flow  in  weekly,  daily,  almost  hourly,  so  varied  a 
stream  of  communications  about  the  Church’s 
activities  and  problems,  its  mistakes  and  its 
failures,  and  its  victories,  as  flows  iu  steady 
volume  from  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
earth  to  my  room,  not,  of  course,  as  to  a  place  of 
authority  or  governance— pray  understand  that— 
but  oe  to  a  central  pivot  or  exchange.  And  happily 
it  is  not  letters  only  that  flow  in;  it  is  also  men 
and  women.  (Applause.) 

THE  world’s  CHALLENGE. 

Brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
I  tell  you  deliberately  that  with  that  increasing 
knowledge — and  even  the  dullest  man  must  in  such 
a  position  gain  some  increase  of  knowledge — there 


SERVICE  IN  ST  GILES’  CATHEDRAL. 

In  connection  with  the  Conference,  a  service  was 
held  yesterday  at  noon  in  St  Giles'  Cathedral 
There  was  a  crowded  attendance.  Tile  officiating 
clergymen  were  the  Moderator  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  General  Assembly  (Dr  M'Adam  Muir)  and 
the  Revs  Dr  Wallace  Williamson.  Dr  Norman 
IH iglfn  ®r  MLtfh^M^ltche and  R.  S.  Simpson 

High  United  Free  Church.)  The  service,  vtiich 
lasted  a  little  over  an  hour,  opened  with  the  sing, 
mg  of  the  98th  Psalm  "  0,  sing  a  new  song.” 
and  included  01,1  and  New  Testament  lessons,  and 
the  authem,  Hallelujah.” 

DIVI8ION8  MELTING  AWAY. 

Dr  Wallace  Williamson,  who  was  the  preacher 
!’,.os?,*or  hls  text  the  words  “The  Field  is  tiro 
World’  (St  Matthew  13  and  38.)  At.  the  outsel 
he  said  i  -It  n  my  privilege  to  address  you  for  a 
tew  moments  this  morning,  and  to  bid  vou  welcome 
to  this  ancient,  pity,  which,  in  its  long  history,  has 
ever  been  identified  with  noble  effort  for  the  purity 
and  prepress  of  Christ's  Evangel.  I  do 

not  evwggorate  when  I  say  that,  never  since  the 
grout  (Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  earlier  ages  has 
there  been  an  assembly  convened  so  unique  in 
character  and  composition,  or  so  well  de¬ 
serving  the  name  of  catholic  and  universal 
It  is  true  that  within  the  ranks  of  the  delegatee 
who  comprise  the  Conference  tliero  are  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  tho  great  historic  communions  of 
Greek  and  Roman.  This  defection,  however  inevi- 
table.  we  can  only  deplore.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  this  for  the  present  unavoidable  circumstance 
the  gathering  will  certainly  present  features  justify¬ 
ing  its  claim  to  a  true  catholicity,  and  constituting 
it  a  true  World  Conference.  With  the  exception 
mentioned  it  represents  universal  Christendom,  but 
still  more.  Amid  the  diversity  of  subjects  with 
which  it  will  attempt  to  deal,  there  will  stand  forth 
one  clear  issue,  the  confident  conviction  that 
Christianity  has  a  final  message  for  the  whole 
world,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  the  universal 
religion,  and  that  this  message  lies  upon  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  Church  as  a  possession  to  be  shared 
with  all  mankind.  The  Conference  is  a  virtual 
truce  of  God.  The  shadows  of  division  have  melted 
away  for  the  time,  and  you  have  come  together 
in  the  light  of  your  common  faith,  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  your  common  obligation,  remembering 
your  Master's  word,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 

THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS. 

After  referring  to  the  world-wide  character  of 
the  Church's  message  and  to  the  work  which  the 
Conference  would  have  to  do,  Dr  Williamson  con¬ 
cluded  as  follows:  —  No  nobler  purposes  could 
occupy  the  attention  of  4  Christian  assembly.  No 
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WORLD  MISSIONARY 
|  CONFERENCE. 

THE  PREPARATION  OP  MISSIONARIES. 


Bishop  J.  M.  Thorbum,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  U.S.A.,  who  has  nearly  fifty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  India,  spoke  of  the  call  to  the  ministry. 
Above  all  things,  he  would  say  to  his  boy,  if  he 
were  going  abroad  to  enter  a  missionary  society, 
“  Be  sure  vou  know  vour  Master,  be  sure  you  know 
what  the  love  of  Christ,  is,  be  sure  that  you  are 


The  penultimate  day’s  proceedings  of  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  showed  undiminished  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  and  of  the 
goneral  public.  Throughout  yesterday  the  United 
Free  Church  Assembly  Hall  was  fully  occupied,  in 
the  area  by  the  delegates,  and  in  the  galleries  by 
the  public.  Mr  John  R.  Mott  presided.  The  sub- 
jeot  for  discussion  was  "The  Preparation  of  Mis¬ 
sionaries,”  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  Commission 
Y.  The  Rev.  0.  E.  Brown,  D.D.,  Nashville,  led 
the  preliminary  devotional  servioe. 

In  their  report  the  Commission  set  out  the  exist¬ 
ing  methods  of  missionary  preparation,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  general  principles  which  should  govern 
all  missionary  preparation  and  be  applied  in  detail 
to  the  several  classes  of  missionaries.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  be  content  with  suggestions  for  the 
strengthening  of  existing  institutions.  Specific  pre¬ 
paration,  which  the  normal  course  of  professional 
training  cannot  be  expected  to  provide,  and  ‘.or 
some  parts  of  which  provision  cannot  be  made 
until  the  field  of  work  had  been  assigned,  was 
fpund  to  be  Tequired.  Various  suggestions  for 
meeting  the  need,  at  homo  or  on  the  field,  were 
laid  before  the  Commission  and  were  presented  in 
tb>-  report.  The  need  for  a  body  definitely  com¬ 
missioned  to  examine  into  and  co-ordinate  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  special  missionary  preparation  had  led 
Commission  to  propose  that  steps  should  be 
t:  ken  by  the  World  Missionary  Conference  to 
pi  ure  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Board  of 
Missionary  Study  by  the  joint  action  of  the  dif- 
l-  rent  Societies  and  Boards.  Finally,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  addressed  itself  to  the  bodies  responsible 
for  accepting  offers  of  service,  as  having  vested 
in  them  the  power  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
recommendations  for  improving  the  standard  both 
of  general  and  specific  preparation  in  the  case  of 
all  accepted  candidates. 

DEFECTS  OP  PREPARATION. 

The  genernl  statement  of  the  report  was  made 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Dr  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  President  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  U.S.A.,  who  remarked  that  the  laymen 
of  our  Churches  were  becoming  increasingly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  modem  forward  missionary  move¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  subject  to  which  these  men 
needed  to  have  their  attention  called  more  urgently 
than  this,  because  it  was  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  to  raise  150.000  dollars  in  a  6pasm 
and  to  call  for  new  missionaries  was  going  to 
convert  the  world.  Periods  of  careful  preparation 
were  essential  be£pre  effective  work  could  be 
done  in  the  mission  field.  (Applause.)  What 
kind  of  man  and  woman  did  the  Church 
desire  to  send  forth  on  this  great  task  ?  The 
whole  matter  hinged  on  the  quality  of  the  mission¬ 
ary;  because  the  quality  of  the  missionary  would 
triumph  over  all  difficulties  in  organisation,  and 
©ven  over  the  absence  of  money.  The  missionary 
must  know  Christianity;  he  must,  know  the  system 
of  life  or  field  of  hurpan  nature  in  which  he  was 
bo  work;  he  must  be  a  man  possessed  of  the  best 
education  that  America  and  Europe  could  give ; 
and  a  man  whose  physical  and  moral  being  was  as 
sound  as  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition. 
(Applause-)  Dr  Mackenzie  proceeded  to  inquire 
into  the  points  on  which  preparation  had  been 
inadequate.  In  the  first  place  there  had  been 
serious  defects  in  the  training  of  OTdained 
ministers.  He  believed  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  a  ministry  to  acquit  itself  decently  in  America 
or  England  or  elsewhere,  and  to  fail  utterly  with 
its  measure  of  preparation  when  faced  with  the 
tamo  task  in  China  or  in  India;  and,  therefore, 
denominations  and  Churches — some  of  them  among 
the  most  eminent  in  history — were  called  upon  to 
regard  very  critically  their  own  standards  of  train¬ 
ing  for  the  h»sifie  ministry ;  for  they  would  not  lift 
the  standard  of  training  of  their  missionaries 
hjgher  than  that  of  their  ministries  at  home.  The 
training  in  theological  colleges  was  of  great  1m- 
T\CiTt£$ffP-  H*-  '  M  been  told,  that  in  _  porrte  narts 


a  partaker  of  it.  and  this  love  is  something  that 


their  correspondents  had  demanded  that  in  the 
future  special  missionary  training  he  given  to 
every  missionary  candidate,  and  the  reason  for  thiB 
demand  was  that  a  new  day  had  dawned  in  the 
Nearer  and  in  the  Further  East,  as  well  as  to  a 
less  degree  on  the  great  Continent  of  Africa.  The 
missionary  work  of  the  present  time  was  berap 


carried  on  in  the  midst  of  educational,  industrial, 


you  can  realise  in  your  heart.’ 

The  Rev.  Dr  ML  Gensichen,  director  of  the 
Berlin  Missionary  Society,  dealt  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  missionaries. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ridley,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Caledonia,  and  now  of  the  C.M.S.,  London,  said 
it  was  most  important  that  they  should  keep  a 
lofty  standard  in  the  selection  of  missionaries,  but 
if  they  only  got  candidates  who  felt  fit  for  it,  they 
would  not  get  the  work  done.  The  person  who 
felt  fit  was  unfit.  They  did  not  want  only  leaders. 

In  his  long  experience  he  had  seen  that  it  was 
the  men  of  sympathy  rather  than  the  men  of  great 
intellectual  power  that  had  been  the  most  success 
ful.  (Applause.) 

AFRICA’S  NEED. 

Dr  Alexander  P.  Camphor,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  U.S.A.,  a  coloured  gentleman,  said  there 
was  a  popular  notion  in  some  quarters  that 
standards  were  not  high,  or  need  not  be  high,  for 
Africa,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  missionaries 
preparation  for  this  field  might  safely  drop  down 
a  knot  or  two  in  quality  or  quantity  as  compared 
with  other  more  advanced  countries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Africa  in  the  past  had  greatly  suffered 
from  poorly-prepared  missionaries.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Thev  had  generally  lacked  either  the  physical  or 
the  intellectual  quality,  and  results  had  not  been 
such  as  to  gratify  and  encourage  supporters  of 
African  missions,  or  to  quicken  the  dormant 
energy  of  the  Church  to  push  this  work  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  determination  as  in  other 
fields.  This  idea  to  which  he  had  alluded  must 
pass  away  as  the  continent  became  better  known, 
and  its  splendid  tribes  and  well-nigh  boundless  re¬ 
sources  swung  into  full  view  under  the  light  of 
science,  commerce,  and  religion.  (Applause.) 

SITUATION  IN  CHINA. 

The  following  cablegram  from  China  was 
read  by  the  President Changsha  missionaries 
continually  remember  you  in  prayer.  The  noli- 
tical  situation  has  not  improved.  Mission  outlook 
is  better  than  before.  Continue  in  prayer  with 
i.  Mathew  ix.  36  to  38.” 

Under  the  heading  of  “The  need  of  a  high  standard 
of  general  and  theological  training  for  ordained 
missionaries,”  Father  Herbert  Kelly,  Sacred  Mis¬ 
sion,  tutor  of  Keham  College,  said  the  question 
they  had  to  deal  with  was  whether  the  theology 
which  they  were  teaching  in  their  Universities,  apd 
in  which  they  were  examining  their  boys  and  giv¬ 
ing  lectures,  was  helping  the  missionaries  to  do 
their  work  bettor.  Was  the  theology  they  wero 
teaching  what  the  missionaries  wanted  or  what 
their  life  required?  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
primary  thing  was  to  see  that  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  life  whioh  men  led.  It  was  pure 
Christianity  that  was  wanted  for  the  mission  field, 
and  if  they  were  to  teach  this  Christianity,  they 
wanted  enormously  more  intellectual  freedom  in 
their  colleges  for  their  young  men— less  criticism, 
perhaps,  but  more  thought,  and,  above  all,  more 
independence.  A  man  could  only  think  what 
he  thought  himself,  and  could  only  learn  what 
God  gave  him  to  see ;  and  what  they  could  tell 
him  of  archaeological  past  and  orthodox  doctrine 
was  valuable  just  so  far  as  God  gave  the  man  to 
see  it  for  himself  in  his  own  intellectual  eye.  They 
oould  only  give  boys  something  to  think  over, 
something  they  imagined  they  had  seen  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  must  make  what  they  oould  of  it 
in  their  own  hearts.  (Applause.) 

TRAINING  OF  WOMEN  MISSIONARIES. 

Several  lady  delegates  spoke  upon  the  aspect  of 
the  report  which  referred  to  the  training  of  women 
missionaries.  Miss  Bennett,  .  president  of  the 
Women’s  Missionary  Council,  said  that  the  English 
Bible  was  the  copestone  of  the  training.  Miss 
Ross,  permanent  seoretary  of  the  Students’  Chris¬ 
tian  Federation,  spoke  of  the  great  demand  there 
was  for  specialised  training,  which  was  absolutely 
•  necessary,  along  with  higher  spiritual  training. 
)They  needed  women  who  in  personal  intercourse, 
iin  technical  work,  in  the  class-rooms,  in  nursing 
(work,  and  in  social  work  with  the  highest  or  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  the  lowest  could  bring  the  people 
immediately,  within  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ 
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social,  and  political  movements  which  were  chang¬ 
ing  institutions  that  had  served  these  mighty 
peoples  for  generations.  The  leaven  of  Chris-  |j 
tiauity  had  been  one  of  the  potent  forces  in .pro-  f] 
during  those  changes,  and  the  leaven  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  necessary  if  these  changes  were  to  prove 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 

THE  BTtTDY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

Mr  Walter  B.  Sloan,  China  Inland  Mission, 
speaking  as  to  the  study  of  languages,  said  that 
on  the  whole  the  missionaries  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission  spolco  the  language  well  and  were  able 
to  present  the  Gospel  in  all  its  width,  as  far  as 
language  was  concerned,  to  the  people.  Ho  ex¬ 
plained  their  system  of  language  training,  and  m 
passing  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  believed  their 
missionaries,  in  speaking  the  language,  owed  more 
than  could  ever  be  told  to  their  constant  contact 
with  the  people  of  China.  To  speak  Chinese  well 
they  were  convinced  that  the  missionary  must  from 
the  beginning  hear  the  sounds  and  tones  from  the 
Chinese  themselves.  (Applause.) 

Dr  A.  P.  Parker.  Shanghai,  said  the  principal 
oause  of  the  supposed  failure  of  missionaries  in 
learning  the  language  was  that  the  missionaries 
had  not  had  the  time  to  study  the  language.  They 
had  been  put  to  work  too  soon.  The  Boards  in 
the  home  land  and  the  missions  on  the  field  should 
pass  a  self-denying  ordinance  and  resolve  firmly 
and  determinedly  that  the  missionary  shall  have 
all  his  time  for  two  years  without  interruption  for 
the  study  of  the  language.  The  argument*  for  th; 
study  of  the  language  on  the  field  were,  to  hi; 
mind,  overwhelming.  Chinese  must  be  learnt  frtm 
the  natives.  .  . 

The  Rev.  Job.  Bittmann,  Danish  Mission, 
Madras,  emphasised  the  absolute  necessity  for 
deep  sympathy  and  dose  relationship  between  the 
European  missionary  and  the  people  among  whom 
he  worked.  One  of  the  best  means  of  securing 
that,  he  believed,  was  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  vernacular  of  the  people,  as  the  only  way  they 
could  get  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  was  through 
their  mother  tongue.  Therefore,  he  advocated 
that  the  first  two  years  of  the  young  missionary’s 
Life  in  the  foreign  field  should  be  devoted  to 
acquiring  the  language,  in  a  special  college  if 
possible.  This  argument  was  supported  by  Dr 
A.  B.  Leonard,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
America,  who  said  that  no  matter  how  much  money 
was  raised,  their  efforts  would  be  in  vain  if  the 
missionary  at  the  front  was  not  qualified  and  effec¬ 
tive.  He  would  like  to  see,  as  a  practical  result 
of  that  Conference,  the  establishment  in  China,  for 
example,  of  an  undenominational  language  school, 
where  young  missionaries  would  receive  at  least 
two  years'  study.  Something  of  the  same  might 
be  done  in  India  (Applause!) 

Dr  Arthur  Smith,  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  said,  on  behalf  of 
missionaries  in  China,  that  what  was  said  of  India 
and  some  other  countries  was,  so  far  as  his  ex¬ 
perience  went,  not  true  of  China.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  as  a  rule  talked  the  language  welL  The 
time  had  fully  come  when  the  Boards  should 
co-operate  in  an  advance  step.  There  ought 
to  be  schools  of  language  in  Shanghai  and  at 
other  centres.  The  time  had  come,  not  to  talk 
about  this  thing,  but  to  do  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

SUGGESTED  SCHOOL  AT  CAIRO. 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Mylrea,  Lucknow,  who  dealt 
with  specialising  in  language  study,  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  school  at  Cairo  for  the  study 
of  Arabio  and  of  literature.  It  should  include 
the  Arabic  language,  the  special  study  of  the 
Koran,  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  such  religious 
literature  as  revealed  the  inner  thought  of  Islam, 
and  a  special  study  of  the  sects  of  Islam. 

Professor  Karl  Meinhof,  Hamburg,  explained 
the  methods  adopted  in  Germany  for  the  teaching 
of  Oriental  languages,  in  which  phonetics  had  a 
part.  As  regarded  the  difficulties  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  he  thought  that  an  Englishman  who  could 
speak  Uke  a  Scotsman  would  succeed  in  learning 
any  pronunciation.  (Laughter.) 

Professor  H.  B.  Beach,  Xale  Foreign  Missionary 
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as  uthe  ™orld  missionaries  were  neglecting 
Sainwdlns  because  they  could  not  argue  with 
IT .  \he7  w«r®  not  guilty  of  deliberate  neglect 
j  •  :  Yt'erG  n°t  prepared  for  the  task. 

1^,.  ad  simply  taken  the  line  of  least  resistance, 

ed  thoir  work  to  where  they  thought,  it 
would  be  more  .effective.  In  this  respect,  men 
rn  trained  that  those  going  into  the 

ssion  field  should  be  able  confidently  to  describe 
L/hristiarnty  and  to  discuss  its  doctrines  funda¬ 
mentally  with  men  fundamentally  trained  to  re¬ 
present  other  religions.  (Applause.) 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LANGUAGES. 

As  regarded  educational  missionaries,  the  defects 
were  that  many  men  professionally  trained  as 
educationalists  had  not  been  prepared  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  Biblical  knowledge,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  ordained  ministers  had  not  received  any¬ 
thing  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  It  should 

.  seen  to  by  all  Boards  that  every  educational 
missionary,  whose  work  was  mainly  educational, 
should  be  adequately  trained  in  Bible  knowledge 
Christian  doctrine,  so  that  they  might  be  fired 
with  the  zeal  of  the  evangelist ; '  and  that  no 
ordained  man  should  be  set  to  educational  work, 
especially  if  he  had  to  guide  a  large  school,  who 
naq  not  been  brought  home  for  at  least  one  year 
tor  adequate  instruction  and  training  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching.  (Applause.)  Language, 
again,  was  one  of  the  weakest  spots  in  their 
system  of  training.  Their  missionaries  had  giver 
their  personal  experience  of  that  fact,  and  had 
acknowledged  personal  failure  in  this  respect,;  a 
large  number  of  them  having  never  obtained  a 
C°i!^  i  et?  and  ^equate  mastery  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Among 
their  missionaries  wore  some  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  hguists,  but  the  relative  failure  had  been 
due  to  the  poor  teaching  given,  which  allowed 
them  small  chance,  and  to  .the  interrupted  period 
of  study.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  far  better,  he  said, 
that  they  should  let  a  mission  suffer  for  two*  years 
than  oripple  a  man  of  ability  for  forty.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  The  call  for  Christ  was  being  heard  from 
ail  parts  of  the  world,  as  that  Conference  could 
testify,  and  the  Churches  were  called  upon  to  go 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  Christendom  and 
to  secure  them  for  the  mission  field.  They  wanted 
not  numbers  but  only  the  best,  strong,  and  soundly 
educated,  disciplined  minds,  and  devout  and  saintly 
hearts.  (Applause.) 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  ORIENTAL  STUDIES. 

Mrs  Creighton,  S.P.G.,  London,  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  who  next  spoke,  said  that  by  special 
missionary  preparation  they  meant  the  study  of  the 
language,  the  religion,  the  history,  the  customs, 
the  social  conditions  of  the  field  in  which  the 
missionary  was  to  work,  as  well  as  the  special 
equipment  for  his  special  task.  Their  investiga 
(ions  had  led  them  to  feel  that  this  special  prepara 
tion  could  not  be  said  to  be  adequately  given  any 
where.  Often  even  in  many  of  their  special  Train¬ 
ing  Colleges  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  given  at  all. 
Women  needed  this  special  preparation  just  as 
much  as  men.  In  their  investigation  of  the 
Training  Colleges,  it  was  found  that  it  was  a 
women’s  college  in  Edinburgh  which  seemed  to  do 
best  in  meeting  the  demand.  (Applause.)  Why 
was  this  special  preparation  not  given  ?  The  chief 
and  foremost  reason  was  that  the  destination  of 
the  missionary  was  not  determined  in  time.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  What  was  most  important  was  that  the 
impulse  given  by  this  great  Conference  in  the 
direction  of  special  missionary  preparation  should 
not  be  wasted.  They  must  do  something,  and 
something  at  once.  It  was  suggested  that  they 
should  make  a  great  effort  in  Britain  to  found  a 
great  and  world  missionary  oollege.  But  to  a 
certain  extent  the  position  in  Great  Britain  at 
least  had  been  changed  by  the  decision  of 
tVifr — -cte-t'emT/jent-  to  found--  a—  ^school  for 
Oriental  studies,  and  a  school  where  Government 
officials,  commercial  agents,  and  others  were  to  be 
trained.  It  might  be  some  comfort  for  them  to 
know  that  the  Government  officials  and  commencial 
agents  were  quite  as  badly  prepared  for  woik  as 
the  missionaries.  (Laughter.)  It  was  part  of 
the  general  stupidity  of  the  British  nation. 
(Laughter.)  The  strength  of  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  language  study  at  home 

was  overwhelming.  The  Government  school  would 
provide  not  only  first  rate  language  teaching,  but 
would  teach  the  history,  religions,  and  customs  of 
the  Oriental  peoples ;  and  as  a  subsidy  of  £4000  a 
year  for  the  school  was  to  be  provided  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  they  might  hope  that  the  College  would 
bo  started  and  would  be  efficient.  It  was  obvious 
that  such  a  College  would  be  of  infinite  use  to  mis¬ 
sionaries.  But,  of  course,  this  College  would  not 
give  them  all  they  needed.  They  must  supple¬ 
ment  it,  and  how  ?  Their  suggestion  was  that,  in 
order  that  something  should  be  done  at  once,  they 
I  should  found  a  Board  of  Missionary  Study.  At 
first  the  object  of  the  Board  would  be  mainly  ad- 
I  visory.  but  it  would  very  soon  go  on  to  provide 
I  special  courses  of  lectures  for  which  it  might  utilise 
the  services  of  missionaries  on  furlough  and  other 
students  of  the  subjects.  That  could  be  done  at 
once  without  the  expenditure  almost  of  any  money 
at  all.  The  Board  would  go  on  to  found  lecture¬ 
ships.  It  would  ultimately  have  premises  of  its 
own,  with  a  library  whei&  documents  and  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  missionary  work  would  be  stored. 
They  wanted  such  Boards  of  Studies  in  all  the 
countries  where  missionary  enterprise  was  alive. 
If  they  had  such  Boards  of  Study,  constant  inter¬ 
change  of  information,  of  study,  of  successful 
methods  by  each  Board  would  be  possible.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

THE  BEST  MEN  WANTED. 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  D.  Wilkinson,  secretary  in  charge 
of  Candidates’  Department,  Church  Ivtissionary 
Society,  said  he  was  free  to  confess  that  the  Society 
whioh  he  represented  had  not  reached  the  ideal,  but, 
please  God,  they  had  pot  given  up  trying.  They 
must  have  the  best  men.  They  must  look  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  ability  to  become,  rather  than  for 
actual,  full-grown  leaders.  If  they  did  not  do 
so  they  would  miss  a  great  deal  of  most  valuable 
material.  While  the  emphasis  of  the  report  was 
laid  very  specially,  and  rightly,  upon  the  need  for 
thorough  intellectual  equipment  and  education,  yet 
it  was  in  the  Christ-like  character  that  missionary  , 
power  really  rested.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Ur  Haggard,  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  6aid  the  report  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  in  declining  candidates  there  should  be  an 
attempt  made  to  soften  the  blow.  But  he  believed 
the  blow  should  not  be  6oftened  at  the  expense  of 
a  very  frank  statement.  They  must  appeal  to 
their  churches  that  they  should  desire  the  very  best, 
and  that  the  Boards  in  turn  should  send  only  the 
best. 

Sir  William  Mackworth  Young,  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  Zenana  Society,  emphasised  the  need  of  a 
special  class  of  training  for  work  in  the  mission 
field-  namely,  the  preparation  of  capable  women, 
with  The  love  of  God  and  men  in  their  hearts,  to 
seize  the  opportunity  now  offered  of  leavening  the 
higher  female  education  in  India  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  The  development  of  female  education 
was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  great 
awakening  that  was  taking  place  at  the  presont 
time,  and  none  of  the  movements  offered  a  fairer 
field  for  missionary  enterprise.  He  did  not  think 
this  particular  department  had  yet  received  the 
attention,  it  deserved. 


Miss  .Ellen  Humphrey.  TTP.G.,  chairman  of  the 
Women  Candidates’  Committee,  suggested  that 
there  was  just  a  danger  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
missionary  training  being  overloaded,  and  candi¬ 
dates  might  become  old  before  their  preparation 
was  complete.  Miss  Green,  vice-president  of  the 
Women  s  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Auxiliary  to 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
emphasised  the  need  for  theological  train¬ 
ing,  not  only  for  those  who  went  out 
as  teachers,  but  for  those  who  went  as 
physmians  and  nurses;  and  Mrs  F.  D.  Wilson,  of 
the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission,  ex¬ 
pressed  pleasure  in  the  policy  of  put¬ 
ting  the  training  of  men  and  women  in 
the  mission  field  together.  The  need  for 

trained  women  missionaries  was  great.  Untrained 
women  had  done  good  work,  but  how  much  better 
woud  it  have  been  if  they  had  been  trained. 
(Hear,  hoar.)  She  suggested  that  the  theological 
colleges  should  be  opened  to  women  as  they  were 
to  men.  Miss  Jane  L.  Latham,  recently  the  head 
of  St  Mary’s  College,  London,  aJso  spoke  remark¬ 
ing  upon  the  desirableness  of  training  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  native  workers. 

A  STUDY  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  they  had  been 
much  helped  by  the  women  speakers,  and  he  only 
regretted  that  they  had  not  taken  a  greater  share 
of  the  discussion  of  the  previous  day.  Of  some 
seventy  or  eighty  cards  sent  in,  only  one  bore  the 
name  of  a  lady.  It  was  an  interesting  study  in 
psychology  to  account  for  that  fact.  (Laughter.) 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Dykes,  Principal  of  the  Normal 
Institute,  Basutoland,  who  concluded  the  discus¬ 
sion  upon  this  aspect  of  the  report,  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  oentral  bureau  for  the  recruit¬ 
ing  of  missionary  teachers.  By  its  means  teachers 
could  be  put  into  touoh  with  Principals  of  col¬ 
leges  abroad  or  with  home  Boards.  In  commerce 
and  in  the  labour  world  this  method  had  proved 
successful,  and  he  did  not  sec  why  they  should 
not  have  a  similar  organisation  for  young  men 
who  wished  to  engage  in  mission  work. 
(Applause. ) 

A  POSSIBLE  DANGER. 

On  resuming  after  luncheon,  there  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Conference  Principal  Miller,  who,  the 
Chairman  said,  had  done  so  much  for  India  and 
the  world. 

Principal  Miller  said  nothing  had  struck  him 
more  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  than  the  great  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  a  way  that  had  long  been  of  the  greatest 

Sossible  interest  to  him.  That  was  to  say,  the 
onference  and  the  Church  seemed  to  be  learning 
now  that  it  was  not  one  form,  but  many  forms,  of 
Christian  activity  that  were  needed  for  the  Chris¬ 
tianising  of  national  life  and  the  advancement  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Church  was  to  labour, 
not  only  in  preaching  and  teaching,  and  literary 
and  medical  work,  but  in  industrial  and  every  other 
form  of  work  in  which  man  could  express  his 
ordinary  activity  in  this  work.  There  was  a  danger 
whioh.  he  thought,  would  present  itself  in  some 
degree  in  the  future,  that  each  missionary  organic 
unit  would  try  too  much  to  do  every  one  of  the 
things  which  were  now  so  cordially  approved  of 
by  all.  (Laughter.)  That,  he  thought,  would 
be  a  risk  and  an  evil.  What  was  desirable  to  his 
mind  was  that  each  particular  missionary  unit 
should  give  itself,  he  would  not  say  exclusively, 
but  at  least  very  largely,  to  that  particular  form 
of  work  to  which  it  seemed  to  be,  in  God’s  Provi¬ 
dence,  particularly  called,  and  that  for  the  results 
of  other  forms  of  work  it  should  rely  largely  upon 
the  other  organisations  and  other  units. 

Dr  W.  J.  Wanless,  American  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  in  India,  said  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
medical  missionaries  he  thought  the  time  bad  come 
when  no  man,  however  fine  his  medical  training 
might  be,  should  have  the  feeling  that  by  going 
to  a  foreign  field  he  was  going  to  throw  his 
life  away.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  needed  the  very 
best  men  they  oould  get,  medically  trained,  for 
this  work.  There  was  no  course  of  training  too 
high  for  the  work  of  the  medical  missionary. 
Every  medioal  missionary  going  to  the  foreign  field 
should  have  some  post-graduate  work  before  he 
went,  and  due  notice  should  be  given  to  medical 
missionaries  in  particular,  so  that  they  might  know 
the  field  to  which  they  were  going,  and  so  that 
they  might  make  due  preparation  for  these  par¬ 
ticular  fields.  Medical  missionaries  should  all  have 
some  business  training.  (Applause.) 

Principal  C.  F.  Harford,  ef  Livingstone  College, 
London,  said  the  asset  of  good  health  was  one  that 
was  of  equal  importance  to  the  missionary  and  the 
society  whioh  sent  him  out.  He  regarded  the 
existence  of  a  Medical  Board  as  of  primary  im- 

Sortance.  Any  missionary  society  which  had  not  a 
ledical  Board  was.  he  thought,  lacking  in  the 
first  principle  of  medical  procedure.  Many  thought 
that  missionary  work  might  be  a  good  opening  for 
an  invalid  to  get  to  a  warm  climate.  (Laughter.) 
A  deplorable  economic  loss,  to  say  nothing  of  avoid¬ 
able  suffering,  was  caused,  when  unsuitable  candi¬ 
dates  were  sent  out.  Missionaries  should  be 
thoroughly  instructed  on  the  preservation  of  their 
health  before  going  to  the  tropics.  It  was  essential 
that  missionaries  should  go  abroad  fully  prepared 
to  meet  the  risks  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
face.  Elementary  scientific  training  was  also  of 
value  to  the  missionary.  (Applause.) 

APPLICATION  OF  PRACTICAL  IDEAS. 

General  J.  A.  Beaver,  of  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Board,  reasserted  the  supremacy  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  conveyance  of 
which  their  organisations  and  institutions  were 
but  the  agencies.  He  also  contended  that  as  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  of  agriculture 
would  do  much  to  obviate  famines  in  China,  India, 
and,  they  hoped,  Egypt,  so  they  should  use  the 
practical  ideas  of  life  to  enforce  the  plans  needed 
for  the  redemption  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body. 
In  his  judgment,  nothing  was  more  needed  to-day 
in  the  mission  field  than  that  every  woman  who 
went  there  from  Christian  countries  should  be 
taught  to  study  home  economies,  60  that  they 
might  teach  the  women  of  heathen  countries  the 
beauty  and  the  delight  of  making  home  what  it 
ought  to  be.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Frere,  S.P.G.,  laid  particular 
stress  upon  the  need  for  spiritual  training  and 
guidance.  The  study  of  the  Bible  had  become  more 
difficult  than  it  used  to  be — he  did  not  under¬ 
value  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  which  had 
made  it  a  greater  spiritual  force  in  his  life— and 
they  should  see  that  the  students  were  so  guided 
as  to  find  in  this  new  study  of  the  Bible  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  its  power  and  value  as  n  spiritual 
foroe. 

Bishop  Honda,  Japan,  who  spoke  in  his  native 
language,  and  whose  remarks  wore  translated  into 
English  by  an  interpreter,  said  that  in  Japan  the 
missionaries  had  been  received  first  for  their  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments,  and  at  a  later  stage  for 
their  character  and  spiritual  attainments.  He 
therefore  impressed  upon  the  Conference  the  im¬ 
portance  of  high  spiritual  life  and  personal  char¬ 
acter,  and  also  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  movements  of  their  own  countries  and  of 
those  in  which  they  laboured.  (Applause.) 

Dr  Edward  W.  Capen,  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  speaking  of 
special  missionary  training,  said  the  Commision 
had  been  impressed  with  the  unanimity  with  which 


bociety,  said  in  his  opinion  TEe  least  important 
tunction  of  any  training  institution  in  the  Occi¬ 
dent  was  that  of  language  instruction.  He  believed 
that  existing  institutions  could  do  two  or  three 
things  fairly  well.  In  the  first  place,  he  believer! 
that  phonetics  were  an  important  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing  ot  tho  missionary,  although  if  it  were  ear¬ 
ned  too  far  it  would  be  most  unfortunate.  He 
believed  the  first  two  years  of  the  missionary  ought 
to  be  spent  in  study,  and  he  pointed  out  the  great 
use  of  interdenominational  schools. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  MISSIONARY. 

Dr  Mackenzie,  chairman  of  Commission,  in  dos¬ 
ing  the  discussion,  read  a  resolution  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  thq  Commis¬ 
sion,  but  which  it  was  now  unnecessary  to  put.  It 
expressed  their  earnest  desire  that  the  Conference 
recommend  that  action  should  be  taken  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  found  a  Board  of  Missionary  Studies.  Ques¬ 
tions  had  been  raised  there,  he  said,  which  could 
never  be  ignored  by  those  who  would  fairly 
administer  the  great  responsibilities  resting  upon 
them  in  sending  out  the  missionaries  for  the  next 
geaeration,  and  it  might  be  a  stimulus  and  a  help 
it  by  the  mere  reading  of  the  resolution  the  Continu¬ 
ation  Committee  that  had  been  appointed  should 
take  cognisance  of  this  desire  of  the  Commission, 
and  should  make  it  one  of  thoir  earliest  actions  to 
see  whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  creating 
such  a  Board  of  Missionary  Studies.  On  the  deep 
matters,  the  Conference^  he  proceeded,  had  been  all 
at  one.  They  were  all  at  one  about  this  funda¬ 
mental  position  that  everything  now  depended 
upon  the  quality  of  the  missionary  sent  out,  and 
that  that  quality  was  not  merely  ‘intellectual  but 
spiritual,  not  merely  spiritual  but  physical,  not 
merely  physical  but  ethical,  and  not  any  one  of 
these,  but  all  of  them  together.  It  was  the  quality 
of  a  finely  balanced  personality.  All  this  fdid  not 
mean  geniuses.  Some  one  had  appealed  for  com¬ 
monplace  missionaries.  Let  them  not  be  afraid ; 
they  would  not  get  too  many  of  the  other  kind. 
(Laughter.)  It  was  the  average  man  and  woman 
that  was  going  out,  but  they  wanted  the  average 
man  and  woman  refined  to  that  finish  of  power,  of 
explicit  power,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  pos¬ 
sible.  And  they  believqd  that  if  missionary  educa¬ 
tion  became  a  matter  of  anxious  concern  and,  defi¬ 
nite  planning  on  a  large  scale,  then  the  common¬ 
place  missionary  would  no  longer  be  so  called.  He 
would  be  so  informed  with  wisdom  and  the  power 
of  the  spirit  of  God  that  his  effioienoy  would  be 
multiplied  tenfokL  (Applause.) 

THE  CONTINUATTON  COMMITTEE. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Rev.  Dr  Rob¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Continua-  i 
tion  Committee,  whose  appointment  had  been  re¬ 
solved  upon  at  Tuesday’s  sitting.  The  names, 
were  as  follow  :  — 

From  Great  Britain — Mrs  Creighton,  Sir  Andrew 
Fraser,  Dr  H.  T.  Hodgkin,  Mr  G.  W.  Macalpine, 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Ogilvie,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ritson,  the 
Rev.  Dr  George  Robson,  the  Right  Rev.  tho 
Bishop  of  Southwark,  Dr  Eugene  Stock,  the  Rev, 
Dr  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson. 

From  North  America — Tbe  Rev.  Dr  T.  S.  Bar¬ 
bour,  the  Rev.  Dr  James  L.  Barton,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  President  Goucherr,  the  Rev. 
Bishop  Lambuth,  Mr  Silas  M‘Bee,  Mr  John  R. 
Mott,  N.  W.  Rowell,  Esq.,  K.C.  ;  the  Rev.  Canon 
Tucker,  the  Rev.  Dr  Charles  Watson. 

From  the  Continent  of  Europe — Professor 
Haussleiter  (Germany),  Dr  Hennig  (Germany), 
Herr  Wurz  (Germany),  Dr  Richter  (Germany),  Dr 
Boegner  (France),  Inspektor  Dahle  (Norway),  Dr 
Gunning  (Holland),  Count  Moltko  (Denmark), 
Missionsdirektor  Mustakallio  (Finland),  and 
Bishop  Tottie  (Sweden.) 

From  South  Africa — Professor  Marais. 

From  Australasia — The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop 
of  Gippsland. 

From  Japan — Bishop  Honda. 

From  China — Mr  Cheng  Ching-yi. 

From  India — Dr  Chatterji. 

The  Committee  has  power  to  fill  vacancies  and 
to  appoint  its  own  officers. 

The  Conference  unanimously  approved  of  the1 
list.  _  | 

Rev.  Dr  Mitford  Mitchell,  ex-Moderator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  pronounced  the  benediction. 


“THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF  GOD.’’ 

The  evening  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  “  The  Sufficiency  of  God,”  the  speakers  being  the 
Right  Rev.  Charles  Brent,  Bishop  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Horton,  Hampstead.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  delegates  and  of  the 
public;  and  Mr  S.  B.  Capen,  Boston,  U.S.A., 
presided- 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  AGE. 

Bishop  Brent  said  that  a  prodigious  task  had 
been  placed  upon  men  by  God,  but,  being  sons  of 
God,  it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should  have  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  task  that  would  bring  out  all 
the  capacity  of  His  children.  In  face  of  these 
tasks,  the  human  heart  oried  out,  “  Who  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  these  things?”  and  the  response  came 
from  God,  “I  am  your  sufficiency.  You,  My  chil¬ 
dren,  are  sufficient  for  these  things.”  Unless 
they  were  assured  of  the  fact  that  He  wa,s  working 
in  them  and  through  them,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  undertake  their  common  responsibili¬ 
ties.  But  God  did  not  work  merely  in  and 
through  them.  Ho  also  worked  beyond  them, 
and  that  whioh  God  did  beyond  them  was  so  much 
greater  than  that  which  He  did  in  and  through 
them.  It  was  not  the  belief  in  God  that  was  the 
great  regenerating  force  in  the  world;  it  was  God. 
There  was  nothing  short  of  God  sufficient  forj 
man.  His  gifts  were  insufficient,  and  in  these 
practical  days  it  was  good  for  them  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  that  once  and  again.  Their  tendency 
was  to  give  a  cash  value,  so  to  speak,  for  any¬ 
thing;  and  what  an  insult  it  was  to  God  to  think 
of  Him  as  one  from  whom  they  might  receive 
benefits,  as  a  treasure-house  from  whom  they  might 
draw  riches  to  gratify  themselves  with.  There 
was  the  danger  of  that  in  the  new  modern  philo¬ 
sophy  known  as  pragmatism.  They  did  not  wor¬ 
ship'  Him  primarily  that  they  might  be  good, 
but  that  they  might  know  Him.  When  they 
accepted  God  as  their  sufficiency  it  released  them 
from  that  most  gnawing  and  seridus  diseaso, 
anxiety;  for  while  they  might  be  distracted  at 
times  by  various  diversions  it  was  only  the  pro¬ 
found  belief  that  God  was  their  sufficiency  that 
could  cure  them  of  the  disease.  It  also  gave  them 
courage  to  dare  when  they  thought  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  things  which  they  were  called  upon  to  do, 
among  them  that  of  binding  all  nations  together, 
the  east  to  the  west,  in  spite  of  its  seemingly  in¬ 
superable  difficulties.  It  was  wholly  insufficient  to 
say  that  their  purpose  was  to  evangelise  the  world. 
That  was  only  the  beginning;  their  goal  was  tq 
Christianise  it,  to  make  all  men  realise  theii 
sonship  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  their  beliel 
in  the  sufficiency  of  God  would  give  them  courage 
to  bear — to  wait  through  the  sufferings  for  thfl 
results.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  go  to  the  mission 
field  for  the  first  time,  carried  on  the  wings  of 
emotion,  and  not  yet  having  experienced  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  hardships;  hut  unless  one  had  the 


ssuranoe  that  God’s  abundance  was  man’s  suffi- 
iency  one  could  not  go  back  the  second  and  third 
ime  with  the  consciousness  of  past  failures  and 
uture  difficulties.  Yet  they  were  ready  to  go 
>ack  from  that  great  Conference  to  the  perils  and 
mrdships  because  God  had  proved  His  sufficiency. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Dr  Horton  said  that  that  Conference  itself  had 
nswered  the  question — Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
kings  ?  No  one  but  God.  As  his  thoughts  turned 
5  the  modern  world,  not  as  seen  by  the  human 
ye,  but  by  the  eye  of  science,  he  felt  that  the  slow 
ro copses  of  organic  life  showed  their  trend  un¬ 
mistakably.  Science  was  bringing  to  the  Church 
new  encouragement.  Tho  scientific  way  of  look- 
ng  at  mankind  was  not  atheistic,  but  theistic,  and 
t  was  making  them  more  oertain  that  God  was 
eading  the  whole  world  to  His  Christ.  That  Con- 
erenee  had  not  been  possible  until  the  year  1910, 
ait  directly  it  was  possible  it  was  called.  This 
ombination  of  missionaries  would  have  been  incon- 
eivable  a  century  ago.  To  him  it  had  been  a 
rreat  transformation.  It  had  brought  to  him  - 
.nd  he  believed  to  all  who  had  attended  it,  and  to 
he  wide  Christian  world — such  a  vision,  such  an 
iplifting,  such  a  revelation  of  their  God  and  His 
vays  that  the  things  they  knew  ten  days  ago 
eemed  small,  and  the  truth  held  when  they  came 
eemed  dim  compared  with  tho  truth  they  saw  to- 
lav.  It  had  shown  him  what  a  wonderful  truth 
hey  had  to  teach  to  the  world  and  what  a  book 
hey  had  in  the  Bible,  especially  in  tho  New  Testa- 
nc-nt.  It  had  made  them  say  they  were  not 
ishamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  with  all  their 
ncreased  knowledge  of  other  religions  and  their 
onging  to  do  them  justice.  They  need  not  be 
ishamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  was  the  power 
if  God  and  salvation,  and  it  was  what  the  world 
leeded,  and  the  only  thing  that  met  the  need  of 
he  world.  The  insufficiency  of  the  Church  to  meet 
he  present  situation  was,  in  his  opinion,  because 
he  Church,  broadly  speaking,  had  not  realised 
hat  the  sufficiency  of  God  was  for  men  mediated 
►y  Jesus  Christ  alone,  that  to  Him  was  given  all 
>ojver  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  It  was  vain  to 
ixpect  the  operative  power  of  the  sufficiency  of 
Jod  except  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  was 
because  the  Church  in  our  day  had  to  a  large  extent 
»bscured  the  supremacy  of  our  Lord  that  the  euffi- 
licncy  of  God  was  withheld  from  them. 

Dr  Horton  concluded  by  pronouncing  the  bene- 
liction,  with  which  the  meeting  terminated. 

bushtess  fob  to  day. 

'SO VISIONAL  AGENDA  FOB  CONS [DERATION  OF  REPORT  OF 
COMMISSION  VI. 

The  Commies! on  recomraend  that  the  diseosekm  at  their 
fceport  be  arranged  under  tho  following  heads  :  — 

How  to  present  tho  world  wide  problem  that  confronts 
Christianity  to  the  imagination  of  the  Church  ao  that  it 
hall  become  an  impelling  and  dominating  motive  in  all 
ta  life. 

The  vital  secret  of  an  adequate  offering  of  lives  for 
oreign  missionary  service. 

Tbo  real  crux  of  the  problem  of  Influencing  the  clergy  to 
levote  thomselves  with  conviction  and  self-denial  to  pro- 
noting  the  missionary  plans  of  the  Church.  What  can  our 
iheo logical  and  other  Christian  colleges  do  to  stimulate  the 
passion  for  world  conquest,  and  to  provide  the  equipment 
"r  leadership  in  the  foreign  missionary  activities  of  the 
|[ome  Church? 

How  can  laymen  of  strength  and  influence  be  led  to  oon- 
»xrrate  their  time  and  efforts  to  a  systematic  missionary 
jropuganda  ? 

How  to  increase  tho  missionary  gifts  of  Individual  Ohris- 
Sans  who  are  able  to  do  much  more  financially  than  they 
tro  now  doing,  in  order  that  their  gifts  may  be  far  more 
jearly  commensurate  with  their  increased  financial  ability 
ind  with  the  present  need. 

How  to  increase  tho  administrative  efficiency  of  missionary 
locietres,  so  that  they  may  grapple  adequately  with  their 
tea  possibilities  as  seen  in  the  light  of  this  Conference. 

SYNOD  HALL"PROCEEDINGS. 


CO-OPERATION  AND  PROMOTION  OF 
UNITY. 

Sir  Andrew  Fraser  presided  at  the  forenoon  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Synod  Hall,  when  the  report  of  the 
worn  mission  on  “  Co-operation  and  the  Promotion 
Unity  ”  was  under  discussion.  There  was  a  large 
fathering. 

“  Unity  ”  formed  the  subject  of  an  address  by  the 
Rishop  of  Southwark.  True  unity,  he  said,  would 
express  itself  mentally  in  unity  of  conviction, 
morally  in  unity  of  heart  or  feeling,  conduct  or 
purpose,  and  structurally  in  the  unity  of  all.  It 
was  a  highly  defective  view  of  unity  which  nar¬ 
rowed  it  to  any  one  of  thosa  They  stood  for 


shortest  road  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  world 
lay  through  the  Jewish  mission  field.  (Applausa) 
Why  should  Jewish  converts  lose  their  nationality? 
What  they  wanted  was  a  Christian  Hebrew 
Church  which  would  be  evident  to  all  the  world. 
(Applause.) 

THE  JEW’S  LOVE  OP  MONET. 

The  Rev.  S.  B.  Robold,  Toronto,  said  they  did 
not  want  the  Jews  to  become  Gentiles.  He  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  attitude  taken  up  against  tho 
Jews.  Some  said  that  Israel  was  good  for 
nothing,  that  the  Jew  had  a  wonderful  capacity 
for  accumulating  wealth  and  an  extraordinary 
love  of  money.  Ho  did  not  deny  that  the  Jew  had 
a  great  love  of  money,  but  his  answer  to  that  was 
— So  had  the  Gentile.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
If  Israel  had  a  love  for  money,  it  was  the  Gentile 
influence  that  had  taught  him  so.  (Applause.)  If 
they  wanted  to  redeem  the  character  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  they  must  go  to  Israel  and  teach  her 
a  better  method  of  living.  He  believed  that  the 
only  hope  for  Israel  was  Jesus  Himself.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Rev.  Louia  Meyer  also  gave  an  address  on 
the  problems  of  evangelisation  of  Israel. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Synod  Hall  was  crowded  in  the  evening, 
when  addresses  were  delivered  on  “  The  Sufficiency 
of  God.” 

The  Rev.  Dr  Alexander,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
said  the  foroes  of  the  non-Christian  world  were 
massing  themselves,  and  if  their  Christianity  did 
not  conquer  the  world,  the  hostile  world  would 
submerge  their  Christianity. 

In  the  course  of  an  address,  the  Rev.  Dr  Adam. 
New  York,  said  the  supreme  question  was  how 
they  should  become  more  efficient  at  home  and 
abroad  with  that  sufficiency  which  had  been  given 
into  the  keeping  of  Jesus  Christ.,  their  living  Lord. 
How  should  they  beoome  tho  channel  of  that  suffi¬ 
ciency  to  reach  that  vast  problem  which  had  been 
brought  so  vividly  before  their  eyes  at  this  time? 
They  could  only  effect  this  through  contact  with 
the  source  of  power,  through  the  conveyance  of 
the  power,  and  through  the  expression  of  the  power 
at  the  point  of  human  need. 

Dr  Robert  Speer,  New  York,  also  spoke. 

CHILDREN  AND  MISSIONS. 

One  of  the  afternoon  sectional  meetings  was 
held  in  the  Tol booth  Church,  where  addresses 
were  delivered  on  the  subject  of  “  Children  and 
Missions.”  The  Rev.  Professor  D.  S.  Cairns,  D.D., 
Aberdeen,  presided  over  a  fairly  large  audience. 

“  The  Need  of  a  Science  of  Missionary  Educa¬ 
tion  ”  was  dealt  with  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hume  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  said  it  was  enthusiasm  and  faith  con¬ 
trolled  and  directed  by  system  that  would  give 
results  to  those  engaged  in  work  among  the  chil¬ 
dren.  One  of  tlie  most  pathetic  facts  in  Christen¬ 
dom  was  the  enormous  wastage  of  devoted 
endeavour,  lost  as  regards  results  simply  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  set  to  work.  They  wanted  the 
Conference  to  send  out  a  loud  call  to  all  mis¬ 
sionary  societies,  bidding  them  see  that  all  their 
workers  had  some  kind  of  training,  that  they  must 
have  skill  as  well  as  knowledge,  that  they  must 
know  something  of  the  How?  as  well  as  of  the 
What?  and  the  Why?  of  their  work,  and  in  the 
light  of  all  that,  was  known  to-day  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child  they  must  be  ready  to 
revise,  and,  if  necessary,  throw  overboard  the 
folklore  methods  of  an  olden  time.  It  would  be 
wiser  for  missionary  societies  to  vow  not  to  rush 
their  young  people's  work  ahead  of  their  power, 
to  do  it  properly,  than  to  think  that  they  could 
estimate  the  future  evangelisation  of  the  world 
by  the  number  of  young  people  who  were  being 
passed  through  anybody’s  hands.  If  they  aimed 
at  numbers  they  would  lose  efficiency  as  well  as 
the  numbers  they  aimed  at;  if  they  aimed  at 
efficiency  they  would  in  the  long  run  get  effi¬ 
ciency  and  numbers  that  deserved  to  bo  weighed 
as  well  as  counted.  (Applause.) 

Mr  H.  Wade  Hicks,  New  York, 
speaking  of  ‘‘The  Possibilities  of  Work 
Among  Children,”  said  tho  possibilities 
were  limitless  because  of  the  large 
number  of  children  within  reach  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  because  of  the  accessibility  of  children 
to  the  missionary  methods;  because  these  children 
were  naturally  receptive  of  the  missionary  message ; 


truth  and  th©  fullest  in  content.  They  wero 
there  because  of  the  fact,  undeniable  and 
refreshing,  that  there  was  among  them  a  true 
measure  of  unity.  If  they  were  to  own  the  unity 
they  had,  they  must  be  jealous  of  those  parts  of 
unity  which  they  lacked.  For  the  unity  of  order 
which  they  had  not,  and  for  the  unity  of  con- 
notion  which  they  only  brokenly  had,  thev  must 
be  loyal,  each  of  them,  to  their  own  convictions 
and  respect  those  of  one  another.  They 
could  not  be,  be  submitted,  undenominational.  This 
Conference,  at  any  rate,  owed  its  success 
to  the.  fact  that  it  had  been  throughout  un¬ 
flinchingly  inter-denominataonal  —  (applause) — 
signifying  by  that,  simply  this,  that  men  of 
separate  denominations  reached  friendly  hands  to 
touch  each  other  across  the  barriers  and  the 
screen  as  they  had  so  long  and  so  often  found 
this  and  that  kind  of  work  which  they 
could  come  together  to  do.  (Applause.) 
When  the  fa.r-ofF  day  of  unity  arrived  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  what  was  most  distinctive 
in  each  communion  might  be  the  very  best  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  various  communions  to  unity.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  That  had  eveT  been  the  humble  hope  of 
the  Anglican  communion,  standing  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Protestant  world,  not  in  arrog¬ 
ance  or  defiance,  bat  with  a  real  sense  that  she 
could  understand  them  both  better  than  they  could 
'understand  one  another.  If  they  were  to  reach 
unity,  the  unity  must  comprehend  the  great  com¬ 
munion  of  Rome  as  well  as  the  great  Church  of 
the  East.  ("No,”)  Both  were  Churches  rich  with 
past  associations  and  present  gifts  of  devotion  and 
spiritual  life.  It  seemed  now  as  though  the  sepa¬ 
rate  channels  were  worn  far  too  deep  for  the 
(streams  ever  to  meet,  but  till  they  did  the  language 
which  6poke  of  true  Christian  unity  as  come  or 
coming  was  simply  unmeaning.  The  letter  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  read  at  the 
Assembly  Hall  on  the  previous  day,  showed  how 
near  to  them  great  souls  within  that  communion 
stood.  (Applause.) 

DANGER  or  CONTUSION. 

“Co-operation  at  the  Home  Base”  was  spoken 
to  by  the  Rev.  Dr  A.  J.  Brown,  America,  who 
said  he  viewed  the  question  as  one  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise.  It 
was  no  part  of  that  enterprise  to  perpetuate  sec¬ 
tarian  divisions.  (Applause.)  He  did  not  ask  any 
man  to  surrender  his  convictions,  but  he  thought 
he  had  the  Tight  to  ask  every  man  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  re-study  their  convictions  and  make  sure 
that  they  were  right  (Applause.)  There  was 
some  danger  of  confusing  conscience  and  judgment, 
and  there  was  a  vast  mass  of  unregenerate  pug¬ 
nacity  and  obstinacy  in  this  world.  (Laughter.) 

OTtDEE  OUT  OP  CHAOS. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Findlay  London,  in  an  address 
on  “  Co-operation  in  the  Mission  Field,”  Baid  they 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  Teal  and  possibly  per¬ 
manent  conditions  that  belonged  to  independent 
missionary  organisations.  Yet  they  ought  to  look 
fairlv  at  the  fact  that  the  campaign  was  at  present, 
was  likely  to  be  for  long,  might  perhaps  be  always, 
a  campaign  in  which  independent  allies  were  work¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  and  they  had  to  recognise  that 
for  such  a  campaign  the  utmost  consideration  was 
needed,  if  misunderstandings  and  friction,  and 
terrible  waste  of  energy  and  awful  weakness  and 
disaster  were  to  be  avoided.  The  first  direction  in 
which  order  had  begun  to  come  out  of  chaos  in 
the  mission  field  was  in  the  matter  of  missionaries 
coming  together  in  council. 

Mr  Silas  M.  Bee,  dealing  with  “Co-operation  as 
leading  to  Unity,”  said  it  was  at  the  very  root  of 
co-operation  that  they  should  not  discourage  effort 
of  any  kind  merely  on  account  of  the  name.  He 
had  all  his  life  been  trained  to  believe  that  un- 
denominationalism  was  a  negative  and  destructive 
thing,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  change  his  judg¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  that”  policy. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  JEW. 

At  the  afternoon  session  there  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion  “Missions  to  the  Jews” — the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  H.  Kcnnoway,  Bart.,  C.B.,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  the  finding  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  this  matter  was  that  there  was  an  urgent 
need  that  the  Church  should  change  its  attitude 
towards  an  enterprise  which  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  Lord’s  great  commission,  and  that  the  time 
to  reach  the  Jews  was  now,  because  of  the  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Jews— which  they  noticed 
meet  thankfully — from  direct  hostility  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  toleration  and  friendliness.  In  old  times 
they  sought  to  win  the  Jews  by 
coercion.  That  utterly  failed.  Now  they  tried 
to  win  them  by  kindness.  It  wa6  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Jews  to  denounce  Jesus  Christ  as  an 
imposter.  They  found  that  they  roust  study  him  to 
justify  their  refusal  to  accept  Him  os  their  Mes¬ 
siah.  What  they  were  trying  to  do  was  to  dis¬ 
prove  and  discredit  the  supernatural  Christ,  and 
they  woul«d  substitute  for  Him  a  human  Christ,  the 
greatest  of  social  reformers.  They  tried  to  do  this, 
but  they  failed,  as  the  German  critics  on  the  same 
lines  had  failed,  because  the  result  must  be  bar¬ 
ren.  (Applause.)  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
whioh  the  Christian  Church  was  called  to  face  was 
the  Moslem  menace.  The  Mohammedan  religion 
aimed  at  the  world’s  conquest.  They  had  to  find 
out  how  they  could  place  Christianity  before  the 
Orientals,  and  not  from  the  Western  point  of  view, 
but  so  that  the  Orientals  coulid  understand  it. 

ISRAEL’S  LARGE  HARVEST. 


oooauee  oi  rne  potenu  omy  ox  xne  cmraren ;  neoanse 
of  the  adaptability  of  tho  materials  of  instruction 
to  meet  the  changing  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
needs  of  the  child. 

Mr  T.  R.  W.  Lunt,  London,  spoke  on  “The 
Policy  of  the  Future,”  and  said  in  the  first  plaoe 
that  policy  would  be  founded  upon  the  child.  Thev 
must  have  it  clearly  recognised  by  those  who 
aspired  to  do  work  among  children  that  the  work 
must  bo  conducted  in  conscious  and  intelligent 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  child  nature ;  it  must  not 
be  conditioned  by  the  immediate  dictates  or  needs 
of  some  society,  or  some  attractive  scheme  for 
replenishing  empty  coffera  They  must  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  scientific  educators  who  held 
the  field.  They  must  be  quite  dear  what  their 
ideal  of  Christian  character  was.  The  threefold 
character  of  the  child’s  nature — emotion,  reason, 
and  wall — must  be  taken  account  of  to  secure 
balanced  development  of  character.  The  teacher? 
must  study  the  child.  The  idea  must  be  abolished 
that  teaching  children  was  a  kind  of  weak  solution 
of  adult  sermons.  Teaching  must  be  graded.  Thg 
different  ages  needed  different  kinds  of  treatment. 
Lqt  them  abolish  the  idea  that  cramming  ohildran 
with  missionary  statistics  and  figures  was  mis¬ 
sionary  education.  It  was  very  likely  to  produce 
a  condition  of  missionary  nausea.  Instead  of  facts 
and  figures,  dates  and  details,  let  them  give  the 
children  the  great  living  ideas  about  the  nations 
and  the  Gospel.  They  must  look  at  all  their 
child’s  propaganda  with  the  eyes  of  a  child.  A 
number  of  questions  were  addressed  to  the  speakers 
before  the  meeting  closed. 

INTEREST  IN  MISSIONS. 

There  was  a  crowded  audience  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly  Hall  at 
night — Sir  A.  H.  L.  Fraser,  K.G.S.I.,  presiding. 

Dr  W.  T.  Stackhouse,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement  for  all  Canada, 
delivered  an  address  on  “  Uplifting  of  Men”  The 
uplifting  of  men  was,  he  said,  demanding  upon 
the  part  of  the  Christian  Church  a  larger  compre¬ 
hension  of  missionary  needs  and  of  the  ability 
of  the  Church  at  home  to  meet  these  needs.  He 
regretted  that  in  Canada  there  were  thousands 
within  tho  bounds  of  the  local  Churches  who  appar¬ 
ently  had  no  interest  in  missions.  The  truth  ought 
to  bo  accepted  now  and  for  ever  that  men  and 
women  who  were  identified  with  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be  interested  in  His  mission, 
and  that  was  to  give  His  knowledge  to  the  world. 
The  hour  had  com©  when  the  Churches  must  stop 
fooling  and  get  down  to  the  business  of  God. 

Mrs  T.  S.  Gladding,  New  York,  member  of 
the  World’s  Committee  of  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  followed  with  an  address  on 
“  Some  Reasons  why  the  Missionary  Enterprise 
should  appeal  to  Young  Women.” 

General  James  A.  Beaver,  ex-GovernoT  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S-A-,  took  part  in  the 
meeting,  and  delivered  an  address  on  “  Men  and 
Missions.”  In  this  generation,  he  said,  they  had 
seen  the  way  open  to  the  Gospel  in  every  country 
in  the  world,  without,  he  thought,  a  single  excep¬ 
tion.  The  appeal  to  this  generation  was  to  furnish 
the  means  to  send  men  and  women  who  were  ready 
to  go  out  into  the  world  as  missionaries.  The 
laymen's  movement  was  very  largely  tho  solution 
of  the  problem  which  was  to  be  finally  Bettled 
in  the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  He  thought 
they  had  solved  the  problem  better  since  coming 
to  the  Conference  in  Edinburgh  than  ever  before. 

GLASGOW  PARALLEL  MEETINGS. 

The  Glasgow  parallel  meetings  in  connect  km 
with  the  World  Missionary  Conference  were  con¬ 
tinued  yesterday.  Mr  Alfred  E.  Marling,  New 
York,  addressed  the  midday  meeting  of  business 
men  on  the  duty  of  the  moneyed  people  in  me 
Church  towards  foreign  missions.  He  laid  down 
four  propositions.  One  was  that  the  hard-headed, 
indifferent  business  men  of  the  Church  get  to 
know  something  of  the  subject  by  studying  the 
life  of  some  notable  missionary.  His  second  one 
was  that  they  give  money  for  foreign  missions. 
Their  pocket-book  was  certainly  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  their  anatomy,  but  it  was  there  they  had 
to  show  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  Thirdly,  they 
had  to  place  their  administrative  and  business 
capacity  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church ;  and.  lastly, 
they  had  to  pray,  for  it  would  be  quite  a  metallic 
proposition  if  they  had  only  their  intelligence,  a 
big  cheque,  and  their  business  ability.  At  the 
afternoon  meeting,  Dr  Eugene  Stock,  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  presided,  and  addresses  were  given 
by  the  ReV.  Bishop  Lambuth,  Nashville,  on  “  The 
Home  Base  of  Missions,”  and  Miss  Harriet  Taylor, 
Foreign  Society,  Y.W.C.A.,  New  York,  on  “  The 
Work  of  Women  for  Foreign  Missions.”  These 
meetings  were  held  in  St  George's  Church, 
Buchanan  Street. 

In  the  evening,  a  public  gathering  was  held  in 
St  Andrew’s  HalL  The  Rev.  Dr  R.  Wardlaw 
Thomson.  London  Missionary  Society,  presided, 
and  the  speakers  included  the  Rev.  V.  S.  Azariah. 
South  India,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
New  York. 


The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Nicol  addressed  the  gather 
ing  on  “  The  Place  of  Israel  in  the 
Church’s  Missionary  Programme.”  He  said 
the  aim  of  the  great  missionary  move 
ment  was  to  make  disciples  for  Chrisl 
in  all  nations,  and  to  gather  them  into  a  universal 
Churoh,  all  saved  men,  comprising  eo  manj 
national  Churches,  and  so  to  domesticate  Chris 
tianity  among  all  the  races  of  mankind.  Withir 
that  Christendom  not  only  was  there  a  place  foi 
a  Christian  Israel,  but  until  Israel  filled  a  plao. 
that  was  destined  for  it,  Christendom^  would  b< 
essentially  incomplete.  (Applause.)  They  cou  1< 
not  expect  perhaps  a  national  Jewish  Church  u 
Israel  in  its  dispersion,  but  they  might  expect  f 
Christian  Israel  to  be  a  great  enrichment  to  th< 
life  and  thought  of  all  the  Churches  of  Christ 
No  mission  field  had  yielded  a  larger  harvest  to  th. 
labourer  during  the  past  century  than  Israel  ha< 
done.  (Applause.) 

TOO  MUCH  OVERLAPPING. 

The  Rev.  S.  Schor,  Jerusalem,  dealt  with  “  Pas 
achievements,  and  the  present  position  of  Jewisl 
missions  in  Christian  lands.’  He  said  the. 
would  never  force  the  Jew  against  his  will  t 
accept  or  believe  anything.  They  must  persuad 
him  of  the  truth,  and  then  he  was  ready  to  bt 
lieve.  If  they  won  the  Jew  for  Christ,  he  woul 
help  them  to  win  the  world  for  Chnst.  That  wa 
not  a  mere  theory;  it  wus  a  fact.  Of  th 
prospects  of  tho  work,  he  remarked  that  it  seeme 
to  him  there  was  too  much  overlapping  in  regor 
to  their  missionary  societies  for  the  Jews.  H 
should  very  much  like  to  see  all  the  smalle 
missions  and  societies  amalgamated,  and  thei 
would  be  a  considerable  saving. 

Sir  Andrew  Wingate  delivered  an  address  o 
th£  position  in  non-Christian  lands.  He  said  v 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S  SHOW 

A  PROMISING  OUTLOOK, 

Past  results  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  have  gone  to  prove  that  the 
greatest  successes  in  the  way  of  agricultural  shows 
have  been  made  when  they  have  been  held  in 
great  industrial  centres;  and.  it  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  prospects  for  the  forthcoming  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Liverpool  are  exceedingly  bright,  every¬ 
thing  pointing  to  the  probability  of  an  excellent 
meeting,  provided  that  favourable  weather  is 
enjoyed.  This  will  be  the  third  time  the  City  of 
Liverpool  has  welcomed  the  show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  the  former  visits  having  been 
paid  in  1841  and  1877.  The  remarkable  increase 
in  the  entries  of  live  stock  and  implements  that, 
have  been  obtained  for  this  year’s  meeting  testifies 
alike  to  the  progress  of  the  exhibition  system  and 
to  the  advanoe  and  extended  influence  of  the 
Society  itself.  Beginning  at  Oxford  in  1839,  the 
Society  has  held  annual  shows  of  ever-increasing 
magnitude  and  importance.  These  have  become 
the  most  extensive  and  representative  exhibitions  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  and  to  them  and  to  the  kin¬ 
dred  societies  in  the  Kingdom  is  due  much  of  the 
improvement  of  British  live  stock.  Without 
assistance  from  any  public  source,  these  great  shows 
have  been  conducted  for  seventy  years,  th©  annual 
subscriptions  of  the  members  being  the  only  certain 
revenue.  Three  years  after  the  origin  of  (ho  Society 
Liverpool  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  show  in 
1841.  when  seven  acres  of  ground  sufficed.  This  year 
about  108  acres  will  be  fully  oocupied.  The  Liver¬ 
pool  meeting  of  1841  was  memorable  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  time  that  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  had  any  special  recognition,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  great  novelty  of  the  6how  was  the 
exhibition  of  “  a  portable  steam  engine  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  thrashing  corn."  The  implement  judges 


THE  ROTHAMSTED  RECORDS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Scotsman.”] 

Sib, — To  the  agriculturist  the  special  artioles 
relating  to  agriculture  which  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  your  issues  are  very  interesting  and  often 
instructive.  It,  however,  detracts  considerably 
from  the  value,  not  only  of  itself,  but  also  of  all 
previous  artioles  of  a  similar  nature,  when  one 
contains  such  a  flagrant  error  as  was  published  in 
your  issue  of  Friday  under  the  heading  of  a  visit 
to  Rothamsted. 

Your  special  correspondent,  in  writing  of  the 
comparative  valuo  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  informs  us  that  while  the  ammonia  in 
that  form  16  directly  available  for  plant  food,  the 
nitrate  of  soda  requires  to  be  nitrified.  Apart 
from  the  scientific  interest  which  undoubtedly  at¬ 
taches  itself  to  the  process  of  nitrification  of  a 
nitrate,  and  from  the  fact  that  plants  are  able  to 
take  ammonia  from  t,he  air,  ammonium  in  the 
form  of  sulphato  is  certainly  not  available.  The 
process  through  which  ammonium  goes  is  not  very 
well  understood,  but  it  is  fairly  evident  that  it 
must  go  through  a  double  decomposition  with 
calcium,  forming  ammonium  carbonate.  after 
which  it  is  (probably)  broken  up  and  the  nitrogen 
oxidised  to  nitrate,  in  which  form  it  is  taken  by 
the  plant.  The  details  are  not  yet  complete,  but 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  soil  bacteria  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  oxidation. 

Again,  your  correspondent  writes  that  nitrate  of 
soda,  if  used  continuously,  renders  the  soil  acid,  and 
so  inimical  to  growth.  He  leaves  us  to  assume  that 
sulphate  of  ammonia  has  no  each  effect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case,  and 
the  minimum  of  reflection  combined  with  the  bare 
rudiments  of  chemistry  would  have  prevented  him 
making  such  a  blunder. 

The  element  under  consideration  is  nitrogen, 
which  in  nitrate  of  soda  CNa.  No.t.)  forms  part  of  the 
acid  radical,  and  in  siilnVmf.fi  t  rr  \ 


.7'“  poua  (i>a.  iorras  part  of  the 

vuroUi  „ur—  corn.  me  implement;  judges  acid  radical,  and  in  sulphato  of  ammonia  1NH.1 
reported  that  thpugh  the  advantages  of  steam  S.0.4  forms  part  of  the  basic  radical  of  the'sait 

Eem6r  tv*  W<lId1UJl  ^X6t  °g  had  i°ng  if  the  nitrogen  is  taken  up  bv  the  plant,  the 

been  acknowledged  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  | acid  part  of  the  nitrate  is  broken  ‘up  and  the  soil 
believed  that  this  was  “  the  is  more  basic  tv-hiln  /vr  -rr  * 


«wuu*icu(;cu  in  ocotiano  and  in©  nortn _ 

parts  of  England,  thoy  believed  that  this  was  “  the 
llret  attempt  to  render  it  portable,  so  that  it  may 
be  transported  from  one  farm  to  another  as  easily 
and  as  expeditiously  as  the  present  machines 
with  horse  work.”  Entries  of  live 
stock  then  numbered  324,  as  against 
2757  in  the  present  year.  Though  the  Society  made 
a  loss  on  the  show  of  £2166,  the  attendance  was 
large,  and  in  the  records  of  the  Society  this  is 
ascribed  to  “  the  new  railway  from  London  bring¬ 
ing  many  visitors  who  must  otherwise  have 
absented  themselves.”  After  an  absence  of  thirty- 
six^  years  the  Society  returned  to  Liverpool  in 
187 1 .  when  a  site  75  acres  in  extent  was  formed  in 
Newsham  Park.  ^  This  show  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
A  groat  feature  of  this  show  was  a  parade  of  330 
ch'ajuR‘ht  horses  belonging  to  thirty-three  employers 
of  labour.  It  was  reported  that  the  selling  value 
of  these  horses  could  not  be  put  at  a  lower  value 
than  £30,000,  and  that  probably  no  other  place  of 
the  same  size  could  show  such  a  selection  of  draught 
horses.  In  the  show  which  opens  next  week  a 
i  feature  will  be  the  parade  of  200  draught  horses  in 
I  tfours.  the  property  of  twenty  Liverpool  owners. 

|  An  outbreak  of  cuttle  plague  in  England  in  the 
I  tPrLD7  °f  , 1877  disturbed  the  arrangements 

I  both  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  pedigree  stock, 

I  and  the  dread  of  rinderpest  in  all  probability  pre- 
J  vented  the  appearance  of  manv  cattle  in  ihe  yard. 

I  u  9,rt  cwaLs'  the  entry  of  stock  was  1292,  less  than 
J  half  of  this  year’s  total.  A  notable  feature  in  the 
j  implement  section  of  the  1877  show  was  tho  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  American  self-binding  reaper.  At 
|  this  show  the  attendance  was  138,354,  and  flic 
|  Society^  reaped  the  respectable  profit  of  £3947. 


w,  mo  miuuiw  is  oroxen  up  and  the  soil 
-  ™or°  \asic,  while  the  basic  part  of  the  (N.H.A 
13  broken  up  and  the  acid  left.  Thus  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  al¬ 
ways  contains  6ome  free  acid,  has  its  acid  (sul- 
phuno)  released  in  the  soil,  while  nitrate  of  sodium 
has  its  base  sodium  released. 

It  has  been  proved  that  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  base  (c.g.,  lime)  in  the  soil,  calcium  sulphate  is 
formed,  and  appears  in  the  drain  water,  the  H,2 
S.O.x  thus  doing  no  harm. 

While  disclaiming  authoritative  pronouncement, 
I  should  say  that  the  foregoing  rather  than  your 
correspondent  s  fancies  is  the  outcome  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  he  mentions. — I  am,  &c.  Caeele. 

In  reference  to  the  above,  our  special  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  as  follows 

The  question  of  nitrogen  and  the  particular  func¬ 
tion  which  it  performs  in  the  soil  and  in  tho  life- 
history  of  the  plant  have  been  studied  by  many 
agricultural  chemists,  but  tho  idea  which  was  put 
forward  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davey— namely,  that 
plants  derived  ammonia  from  the  air— has  long 
ago  been  exploded.  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  demon¬ 
strated  the  fallacy  of  that  statement  so  far  back 
as  1857-8.  The  action  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
tho  soil  is  very  rapid,  and  the  sulphurio  acid  is 
found  almost  immediately  in  the  drainage  water, 
but  combined  with  calcium  and  magnesium  derived 
from  the  soil,  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  reaction:  — 

CaCO,  +  (Na,),S04  =  (N4),C0a  +  CaS04 


(O 


uuu  uie  reversed  tn  is  proposition  cannot  be  found 
in  Holy  Writ.  Emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
‘  doing  the  will ;  ’  if  only  we  can  make  up  our 
minds  to  work  together  with  earnest  sincerity  for 
the  common  good,  we  shall  find  that  doctrinal 
differences  in  no  way  interfere  with  our  doing  this 
work. 

“  Wishing  you  all  success,  I  am,  very  sincerely 
yours, 

“Theodore  Roosevelt.” 

CHURCH  ORGANISATION  ABROAD. 

The  Rev.  Dr  J.  Campbell  Gibson,  missionary  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  China, 
presented  the  report  of  Commission  U.,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  disoussion  for  the  day.  The 
report  deals  with  “The  Church  in  the  Mission 
Field.”  The  basis  for  the  whole  discussion,  he 
said,  touched  on  questions  of  organisation  and 
Church  polity,  not  on  the  details  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  but  on  the  various  ways  by  which  different 
forms  of  Church  polity  affected  the  development 
of  the  Church.  They  desired  to  ooncentrate  the 
mind  of  the  Conference  upon  the  fact  that  ques¬ 
tions  of  nolity  and  organisation  were  impressing 
themselves  upon  the  minds  of  Christian  folk  all 
over  the  world  in  the  mission  field,  which  was  in 
itself  an  epoch-making  fact.  They  had  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  the  Church  in  the  mission  field  as  a 
sphere  of  labour  was  no  longer  dealing  with  little 
scattered  companies  of  unimportant  peoples,  but 
with  a  complex  body  which  had  in  some  countries 
attained,  and  in  others  was  fast  attaining,  a  high 
degree  of  organisation  and  of  corporate  life.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  The  recognition  of  that  fact  was  of  vital 
importance  to  the  conduct  of  all  foreign  mission 
work.  But  the  situation  was  not  generally  under¬ 
stood,  even  bv  Christian  minds,  and  still  less  by 
those  who  looked  on  from  without.  They  had  to 
recognise  what  an  enormous  force  existed  now, 
established  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Pagan  world’ 
in  the  young  Christian  Church  which  missions 
had  founded,  but  which  was  itself  now  a  great 
mission  to  the  non-Christian  world.  (Applause.) 

TRAINING  OF  WORKERS. 

He  also  asked  the  Conference  to  reoognise  the 
vast  importance  of  the  training  of  workers  in  the 
mission  field — the  training  of  more  workers  and 
the  carrying  of  their  training  to  a  higher  perfec¬ 
tion.  Many  friends  of  missions  said  that  in 
every  country  the  best  evangelists  were  the  men 
and  women  of  those  countries.  To  an  extent  thev 
were  undoubtedly  right,  but  they  were  wrong  when 
upon  that  they  founded  another  argument  that 
haying  planted  their  Christian  Church,  and  having 
their  evangelists,  their  task  was  largely  accorn 
plished,  and  there  was  not  the  same  need  for  mul 
tiplying  missionaries  or  the  agencies  for  work.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  where  the  Christian  Church 
had  been  founded  they  had  a  fresh  responsibility 
and  enormously  larger  tasks  laid  upon  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  the  interests  of  the  young 
Churches  on  the  mission  field  they  needed  to  6end 
more  missionaries  from  home,  anil  men  with  more 
specific  qualifications.  The  training  of  young 
workers  ought  to  take  two  recognised  lines — the 
general  training,  such  as  preachers,  evangelists, 
Bible  women,  colporteurs,  and  others  whose  chief 
duty  was  to  be  witnesses  to  the  elements  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truths;  and  the  special,  even  specialised  train 
ing  of  pastors,  medical  assistants  in  missior 
hopitals,  and  teachers  in  missionary  schools  and 
colleges.  These  two  lines  of  training  were  differ 
ent,  and  the  difference  ought  to  be  more  frankly 
recognised  and  more  fully  observed.  This  train 
ing  of  workers  was  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  to 
be  grappled  with  by  all  missionary  bodies.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Alluding  to  the  matter  of  Church  Disci p 
line.  Dr  Gibson  said  that  they  all  knew  the  temnta- 
tions  amidst  which  the  Christian  life  of  these  young 
Churches  Jived,  how  they  were  cut  off  from  those 
traditions  behind  a  Church  and  a  Christian  atmos 
phere  which  were  present  in  this  and  other  coun 
tries,  and  were  so  helpful.  They  had  to  stand 
alone  to  face  an  un-Christian  world,  and  could 
they  wonder  if  they  sometimes  stumbled  ?  Thi; 

mahher  o£  di.srarrlina  nhotiJti  no*--  «— — ■  -  ■' —  ’ 


The  Hon.  Yun  Chi^-Ho,  formerly  Imperi  il 
Minister  of  Education  at  Korea,  urged  that  t,l  e 
native  leaders  should  be  taken  into  frank  consult  i 
tion  in  the  distribution  of  the  mission  funds. 

The  Rev.  F.  Baylis,  speaking  of  the  Ugaru  n 
Mission,  said  from  the  first  it  was  made  not  on  j 
a  fact  but  a  prinoiple  that  no  foreign  money  w  « 
to  go  in  payment  of  any  of  the  native  agents  or 
ployed  in  the  mission  or  the  ohurch. 

SYRIAN  ORPHANAGE  BURNED. 

Intimation  was  made  at  this  stage  that  one  >  f 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  and  most  useful  of  Go 
man  mission  works  had  been  burned — the  Svri?  i 
Orphanage,  near  Jerusalem— a  loss  of  somethii  i 
like  £15,000,  with  no  insurance  whatever. 

SPIRITUAL  PROGREB8  OF  00NVERT8. 

Bishop  Lambuth,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Mi  - 
sions,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  America,  vie  - 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  introduced  the  afte 
noon  disoussion  by  explaining  the  portions  of  tl 
report  which  dealt  with  the  edification  of  the  Chri 
tian  community,  adult  and  juvenile,  the  trainin  r 
and  employment  of  workers,  and  the  character  an  1 
spiritual  fruitfulness  of  Christian  life,  and  by  gi 
ing  details  of  the  various  agencies  at.  work. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Jones,  India,  opened  the  discussio 
Speaking  of  India,  he  said  that  if  the  Church  wi 
to  develop  in  power  and  become  self-supportin 
and  self-propagating,  it  must  be  done  largely  1  ■ 
men  trained  for  service  in  the  field.  Some  speci  1 
things  were  required  in  the  training.  It  must  n<  I 
be  denominational,  or  in  any  sense  sectarian,  hi  | 
a  broader  conception  based  on '’the  faith  that  the 
were  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tin 
must  train  them  to  a  deep  sense  of  piety,  with  a 
understanding  of  the  Christian  philosophy  auf 
thought  of  India.  Odo  of  the  fundamental  thingf 
connected  with  the  training  was  to  teach  not  <0^5 
the  deepest  thoughts  and  the  highest  truths  of  then 
own  religious  faith,  but  also  those  teachings  ql 
Hinduism ;  and  the  teaching  in  their  institutions 
must  be  definitely  and  supremely  Oriental  in  itt 
type. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Chitambar,  Reid  Christian  Col 
lege,  Lucknow,  said  the  secret  of  success  in  Indfi 
would  lie  in  sympathetic  and  brotherly  co  opera 
tion. 

Missionar  Pfarrer  Hertzberg,  Principal  of  the 
German  schools  at  Nagpur,  said  the  aim  of  all  mis 
sion  work  should  be  to  make  itself  unnecessary— 
that  was,  to  leave  the  converts  to  a  certain  degree 
of  independence,  so  that  if  at  any  time  they  had  to 
be  left  alone  they  would  cot  relapse. 

The  Rev.  M.  B.  Fuller,  Bombay,  expressed  the 
view  that  there  should  be  delegation  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  those  on  the  spot. 

A  DEFINITION  OF  LUXURY. 

The  Rev.  Dr  C.  H.  Brent,  Bishop 

of  the  Philippine  Islands,  said  it  would 
appear  to  him  that  they  allowed  theii1 

missionaries  to  lose  a  tremendous  stimuluii 
by  waiting  for  men  who  thought  they  mighlj 
have  a  vocation  to  come  to  them,  instead  of  looking 
with  discerning  eye  upon  all  the  Christians  before 
them,  and  laying  their  hands  on  this  one  or  that 
one,  men  of  distinct  piety  and  ability,  and  Bayihgl 
“  God  and  the  Church  want  you.”  If  they  fol¬ 
lowed  this  principle  more  closely  they  would,  he 
thought,  get  a  higher  grade  of  native  leaders. 
With  regard  to  training,  there  might  have  been  a 
day  when  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  the  Western 
world  an  Oriental  who  was  seeking  education.  Thai, 
day,  thank  God,  was  fast  passing  away.  A  man 
got  his  best  education  among  the  people  and  in  the 
country  where  he  was  to  live  and  do  his  work. 
(Applause.)  As  to  the  standard  of  living,  those  of 
them  who  had  lived  amongst  primitive  peoples 
realised  when  coming  from  Europe  to  Amerioa 
that  they  were  coining  from  simplicity  to  com¬ 
plexity;  and  sometimes  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  dangers  of  what  was  called  civilisation 
far  exceeded  the  blessings.  (Laughter  and  hear, 
hear.)  The  standard  to  set,  wherever  they  were,) 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  was  simplicity.  (Ap 
plause.)  By  that  hq.  did  not  mean  disrevurJE  r 


lions  of  discipline  .wouM  never  be  properly  decided 
+i-ev  were  dfecidC-d  by  the  natives,  and  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  they  had  a 
thorough  education  in  the  history  of  our  civilisa¬ 
tion  as  much  as  in  the  history  of  our  religion. 
The  key  of  the  situation  was  to  educate  their 
native  workers,  and  then  they  could  leave  the 
Church  and  its  work  to  them  With  confidence. 
(Applause.) 

A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  EAST. 

Dr  Gibson,  in  concluding  the  discussion,  and 
addressing  the  delegates  from  Eastern  lands,  said 
thev  had°seen  these  two  days  with  what  sincere 
cordiality  and  sympathy  they  and  their  views  had 
been  reoeived  bv  the  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  had  seen  how  encouraging  was  the  recogni¬ 
tion  given  to  the  principle  that  the  Church  which 
they  represented  in  their  own  country  was  one 
which  had  its  rights  and  future  as  well  as  the  older 
Churches  of  the  West;  and  that  they  who  were 
connected  with  older  Churches  did  not  grudge  full 
recognition  of  the  principles  which  they  repre¬ 
sented.  He  asked  them  to  assure  their  brethren 
that  they  need  not  be  over  anxious  on  the  point  of 
the  recognition  of  national  feeling,  and  urge  on 
them  tli  at  they  should  not  by  rash  haste  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  representatives  of  the  old 
communions  to  accord  that  absolute  liberty  which 
was  their  right.  (Applause.) 


THE  HISTORICAL  ASPECT  OF 
MISSIONS. 

At  the  evening  sitting  in  the  United  Free  Church 
Assembly  Hall  the  subject  down  for  consideration 
vas  “The  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  Light  of 
History.”  General  J.  A.  Beaver,  Bellefonte, 
U.S.A.,  presided. 

At  the  outset  the  following  telegram  was  read 
from  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen— “  Accept  our 
share  of  most  cordial  congratulations  on  the  splen¬ 
did  inauguration  of  the  Congress;  all  truest  and 
best  wishes.”  :  , 

The  Rev.  Professor  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  addressed  the  jneeting  on  “  The  Missions 
of  the  Early  Church  in  their  Bearing  on  Modern 
Missionary  Enterprise.”  In  his  introductory  state¬ 
ment,  he  sketched  the  earliest  preparations  for 
Christianity  in  the  Grffico-Roman  world,  arising 
from  the  decay  of  the  old  native  religions  and  the 
needs  of  the  moral  consciousness  asserting  them- 
solves.  In  modern  circumstances  there  were  many 
parallels  to  the  earliest  times,  such  as  the 
sporadic  revivals  of  ancient,  faiths  and  the  flowing 
tide  of  spiritual  life  in  countries  such  ns  Korea, 
the  moving  towards  Christianity  of  the  depressed 
masses  in  India,  and  the  stirring  of  aspiration  both 
in  the  educated  classes  and  the  illiterate  popula¬ 
tion  of  China.  The  prepared  field  of  the  Grceco- 
Roman  world  was  claimed  and  cultivated  for  Christ 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his  fellow-workere,  who 
at  the  very  outset  impressed  them  with  the  supreme 
valuo  for  missionary  enterprise  of  inspiring,  com¬ 
pelling  personality.  The  first  missionaries  were 
masters  of  extraordinary  spiritual  resources,  and 
the  earliest  Christian  communities  were  built  up 
on  the  genuine  devotion  of  individuals  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  men  who  had  brought  them  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  would  be  a  complete 
misconception  of  the  circumstances  to 
regard  these  inspiring  Christian  personalities 
of  the  early  mission  as  isolated 
individuals,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  differ¬ 
entiated  the  missionary  activity  of  St  Paul  and  his 
fellow-workers  from  the  travelling  preaohers  of  the 
second  century  was  the  invariably  close  connection 
of  the  former  with  the  Church  from  which  they 
had  gone  forth.  After  speaking  of  the  main 
features  of  the  methods  of  spreading  Christianity 
among  the  peoples  in  the  earlier  days,  Professor 
Kennedy  went  on  to  emphasise  the  point  that  what¬ 
ever  resources  the  missionary  might  possess,  he 
•  oust  have  a  message  which  ho  rw.i-3  ■’—* — — ** 
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Christianity  was  only  presented  to  them  in  such 
a  form  that  it  brought  sympathy.  Protestant 
missions  had  been  brought  into  close  contact  with 
fifty  or  sixty  of  these  primitive  peoples  and  races, 
and  everywhere  a  ready  ear  had  been  given  to 
tile  Gospel.  There  was  no  brighter  outlook  for 
mission  work  than  among  the  primitive  peoples  of 
South-Eastern  Asia.  The  stiff  and  petrified  social 
system  of  caste  was  a  serious  drawback,  irat  there 
was  every  possibility  of  the  (Christian  Church 
gathering  in  at  least  30  or  40  millions-  if  only  the 
missionp-ry  force  was  strengthened,  and  if  it  was 
of  the  right  type  to  grapple  with  the  complex 
problems  of  the  great  mass  movement. 

Miss  Ruth  Rouse,  London,  speaking  on  “  Some 
Needs  of  Women's  Work,”  said  they  must  reaLiee 
the  serious  responsibility  that  rested  upon  the 
women  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  work  re¬ 
viewed  by  Commission  No.  1  if  the  full  pro 
gramme  was  to  be  carried  ont.  Half  the  non 
Christian  world  were  women,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  missionary  force  must  be  women.  If  the 
non-Christian  world  was  to  be  evangelised,  the 
evangelistic  force  must  be  practically  completely 
re-duplicated  as  regards  ✓  women.  The 

bondage  in  which  the  women  of  the 
non-Christian  world  lay  involved  tfcft  I  j( 

Christian  Church  in  this  responsibility — that  itjti 
was  from  women’s  lips  alone  that  the  women  of  f(- 
the  non-Christian  world  must  hear  the  Gospel.  The 


another;  ”.  and  he  added,  “Lord  Morley  has 
en  greater  reforms  than  I  myself  would  have 
a  to  my  own  people,  and  it  will  take  us  at 
a  generation  to  appreciate  and  appropriate 
ui.”  vV'hile  at  the  moment  the  unrest  was  anti- 
iign  and  anti-Christian,  it  was  working  for 
lat  reforms;  it  was  breaking  up  the  old  social 
em  of  caste  which  alone  held  together  the  sys- 
of  Hindooism.  He  believed  that  India  pre- 
ied  the  greatest  problem  the  Christian  Church 

*  facing  to-day;  and  yet,  even  India  was  becom 

•  slowly  but  surely  Christian.  In  the  last  decade 


mission  workers  had  no  right  to  outrage  the  cus  , 
toms  of  these  people  or  their  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  by  endeavouring  to  give  their  women  , 
the  Gospel  in  any  other  way  than  from  women 

(Applause.)  That  meant  that  for  every  medical  .,  - 

mam  and  for  every  man  evangelist  they  sent  to  vjiile  the  population  increased  2%  per  oent.  Pro- 
the  mission  field,  a  medical  woman  and  a  woman  r  (5fcant  Indian  Christians  increased  more  than  62^ 
evangelist  must  be  sent.  Women  of  adaptabilil-  cent.  The  greatest -fact  facing  the  Church 
were  wanted.  They  were  not  to  westernise  the  !Lf  home  to-day  was  the  awakening  of  the  Orient 
women  of  India  and  China;  they  had  to  produce,  Asia,  with  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Indian  an^  Chinese  Christian  women.  (Applause.)  the  •  world.  What  would  be  the  answer  of  the 

The  Rev.  Dr  Haggard,  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  I  West  to  the  call  from  the  East — “Come  over  and 
the  secretaries  of  .the  Methodist  Missionary  help  us ?  ”  (Applause.) 

Society  in  America,  dealt  with  the  relation  of  the  j  ghe  meeting  adjourned  at  4.30. 
missionary  enterprise  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
home  Church. 

JAPAN  LEADING  THE  ORIENT. 

General  James  A.  Beaver,  Bellegonto,  Pa., 


occupied  the  chair  in  the  afternoon,  when  “Pro¬ 
blems  of  Japan,  China,  and  India,”  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 


MISSIONARY  EPOCHS. 

« The  Lessons  of  Earlier  Missionary  Epochs  ” 
waa  the  subject  put  down  for  the  evening  session. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Norman  M‘Leod,  Edinburgh,  pre- 
ided  over  a  large  attendance. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  profoundly 


The  Rev.  Dr  Davis,  Kyoto,  Japan,  said  he  had  impressed  and  touched  by  what  he  had  already 
been  requested  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  to  jen  of  this  Conference,  and  if  the  high  level, 
express  the  gratitude  felt  by  Japan  for  the  assistance  itellectually  and  spiritually,  which  had  been 
given  to  her  by  Western  nations ;  and  to  make  cached  was  maintained  throughout,  he  did  not 
publicly  known  Japan's  great  desire  for  peace.  loubt  that,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
The  loaders  of  Japan  wore  awaking  to  their  quotations  which  had  been  formed  regarding  it 
country's  need  for  a  tfetter  system  of  morality,  ,-ould  be  realised,  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
The  influence  of  Japan,  especially  since  the  Rus  hat  they  oould  ask  or  think.  Referring  to  the 
sian  war,  had  been  powerfully  felt  in.  Siam,  Persia,  abject  for  their  consideration  that  evening,  he 
and  India.  Japan  was  leading  the  Orient.  The  gjd  when  he  heard  his  fellow-oountrymen  speak, 
problem  was,  whither  would  she  lead  it  ?  ,3  sometimes  they  would  speak,  disparagingly  of 
Christianity  was  the  only  solvent  of  that  problem.  i_!hristian  missions,  it  always  seemed  to  him  that 
Would  the  foreign  workers  adjust  themselves  to  hey  were  culpably  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  we 
the  situation?  Would  they  be  willing  to  work  ,vere  the. fruit  of  Christian  missions.  (Applause.) 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  Jaoancso  brethren,  Uluding  to  Columba’s  landing  in  this  country,  he 
and  even  to  let  them  be  leaders  ?  He  thought  they  |  ^ked  who  oould  tell  how  much  this  country  owed 
would.  They  piust  have  an  increase  of  missionary  in<j  how  much  the  world  owed  to  that  one  man — 


workers  and  a  large  increase  of  Japanese  workers 
if  these  untouched  millions  were  to  be  reached. 
Many  of  the  mission  stations  had  been  marking 
time  as  it  were  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
They  had  been  making  no  advance.  How  muoh 
longer  must  those  millions  wait  for  the  Gospel? 
There  was  an  educational  problem  in  Japan.  If 
the  Christian  schools  were  to  succeed  they  must 
be  enlarged,  largely  strengthened  and  improved, 
so  as  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the 
Government  institutions.  Mission  schools  of  higher 
grade  ought  to  be  federated  and  become  feeders  to 
one  central  union  University.  How  this  oould  ,be 
done  was  a  pressing  problem  for  solution. 

CHINA  AN  ANGRY  GIANT. 

The  Rev  Dr  A.  H.  Smith,  Peking.  said  the 


if  whom  he  ventured  to  say  that  no  nobler 
nissionary  had  ever  existed?  (Applause.) 
V®k>  could  wonder  that  there  was  no 
more  sacred  spot  in  Christendom  to-day  than  that 
ifctlo  island  of  Iona,  so  long  a  lamp  setting  forth 
itie  light  of  a  pure  evangelist  in  the  surrounding 
dirknese,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  in  places  far 
beyond  it.  He  wished  every  delegate  to  this  Con¬ 
ference  could  visit  Iona  before  he  went  home.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Professor  MacEwen,  Edinburgh,  spoke  of  I  he 
Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Cen¬ 
turies.”  In  his  remarks  he  indicated  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  early  Church,  whioh  explained  its 

4‘^l^.aD_E2rfu0«.iJon.  of  Great  Britain”  formed 


there  were  79,823  under  instruction.  Most  of  them 
were,  of  course,  in  primary  schools,  but  there  were 
contingents  of  919  in  the  colleges  and  20,866  in 
boarding  schools.  In  those  boarding  schools,  bo  vs 
and  girls  and  young  men  and  women  wore  brought 
daily  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  T^iev 
had  in  the  Christian  school  and  college  a  great 
asset.  But  the  nation  must  have  leaders  whe 
understood  the  West.  Were  they  to  be  leader” 
who  were  truly  Christian,  who  understood  the 
spirit  of  the  West,  who  were  friendly  towards  the 
West;  or  were  they  to  be  persons  who  were  trained 
with  a  bent  which  was  anti-foreign,  or  wholly 
undei  the  influence  of  Japanese  instructors !  L£ 
Christian  education  was  worth  while  in  Scotland, , 
it  was  a  thousandfold  more  needful  in  China. 
(Applause.)  China  was  bound  to  depend  upon 
l-arning.  The  Christian  Church,  while.it  realised; 
this  in  oertain  sections,  did  not  fully  realise  it, 
ana  il  was  laid  upon  them  at  homo  to  carry  to  that 
greatest  Empire  the  one  thing  that  would  help  her 
•jiost — the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Applause.  > 
CHINESE  PROFESSOR  ON  TI|g  REVIVAL  MOVEMENT. 
Professor  Tong  Tsing-en,  Shanghai,  China,  who 
was  introduced  by  the  Chairman  as  one  pf  China’s 
own  sons,  said  he  was  a  Chinaman.  Of  course 

he  knew  the  things  in  China  a  little 

more  than  they  did,  but  he  could  not  express  his 
ideas  so  fully  and.  plainly  as  if  he  were  speaking 
in  Chinese.  This  was  only  the  fourth  time  he  had 
given  an  address  in  English  at  a  public  meeting. 
There  were  many  things  in  China  now  whioh  were 
reaching  t£eir  highest  point.  He  wanted  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  crisis  in  the  religious  life  of  China. 
At  present  China  was  changing  in  a  marvellous 
and  promising  way  in  regard  to  its  political, 
educational,  and  social  life,  and  Christianity  was 
also  making  wonderful  progress.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  the  Gospel  was  spreading  he  might 
mention  that  there  hjvd  been  not  only  ten  or 
twenty,  but  hundreds  of  revival  meetings  in  China. 
He  attended  several  of  these  meetings.  Before 

the  meetings  took  place  most  people  were  laugh¬ 
ing  at  them,  but  during  the  meetings  the  laughter 
was  turned  into  weeping  and  praying;  and  all 
kinds  of  sine,,  such  as  pride,  envy,  the  love  of 
money,  theft,  and  so  forth  were  confessed  before 
God  and  men.  After  the  meetings  all  men  became 
warm-hearted,  interested  in  studying  the  Bible, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  God  s  work. 
He  remembered  that  one  man,  after  attending  one 
of  the  meetings,  went  to  bed  bat  could  not  sleep 
the  whole  night  until  he  oonfessed  to  the  public 
that  his  house  was  built  with  a  sum  of  bad  money. 
Besides  the  revival,  the  work  of  the  Chinch 
was  going  on  very  wonderfully.  When  Dr  Mou 
rison  was  staying  at  Canton  no  one  was  uRind 
willing  to  listen  to  his  preaching  until  twenty-four 

0  r,  r  :  _ _ : _ 1  thot  Pinna,  wna  snCII 


g  to  listen  vo  uio  -  -  , 

after  his  arrival.  Seeing  that  China  waa 


Hard  one  of  judicial  proceeding,  but  rather  with  a 
tendor.  watchful  vigilance,  ready  to  warn  and 
eager  to  support  by  sympathy  and  by  prayer. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  Arthur  J.  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  said  at  first  there  was 
no  Church  in  the  mission  field.  Everything  had 
been  ruled  by  the  white  man.  This  was  a  very 
congenial  task  for  him.  (Laughter.)  He  had 
been  60  long  in  the  habit  of  managing  things  in 
the  foreign  field  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  changed  conditions.  Now 
the  Church  in  the  mission  field  had  developed.  It 
was  time  for  them  to  abandon  not  only  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  the  “  native  Church,”  but  the  whole 
attitude  of  mind  it  represented.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  R.  A.  Humo,  India,  advocated  the 
encouragement  of  the  development  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Church  on  distinctly  national 
lines.  He  did  so  for  the  sake  of  the  non-Christian 
population,  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian  Church 
itself,  and  because,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  it 
was  bound  to  come.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
time;  and  the  missionary  would  be  either  a 
leader  in  this  effort  or  a  disregarded  feature  in  it. 

A  MONUMENT  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Dr  Gibson  drew  attention  to  the  “monument” 
which  he  had  built  np  on  the  table,  representing 
the  laboura  of  the  Commission’s  correspondents. 
The  “  monument”  consisted  of  a  number  of  bulky 


volumes  of  letters  bound  in  distinctive  colours — one 
volume  consisting  of  correspondence  from  Japan, 
three  volumes  (in  yellow)  from  China,  three  (in 
red)  from  India,  one  (in  green)  from  Mohammedan 
countries,  and  one  (in  blue)  from  Africa. 

The  Rev.  A.  Peters.  Nagasaki,  J apan,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Reformed  Church,  urged  that  there  should 
be  no  subsidy  except  for  temporary  and  special 
reasons. 

NATIONAL  FEELING  IN  JAPAN. 

Exceptional  interest  attached  to  the  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  Bishop  Honda,  Tokio,  the  first 
Oriental  Bishop  in  the  Far  East.  The  Bishop 
spoke  in  Japanese,  in  a  strong,  resonant  voice,  his 
remarks  being  interpreted  to  the  assembly.  They 
in  Japan  he  said,  who  cherished  the  idea  of 
rationality,  felt,  that  the  Church  should  recognise 
the  national  spirit.  This  was  an  age  of  strong 
nationality.  Anything  that  had  not  a  strong 
notional  spirit  would  not  progress.  In  nationality 
was  involved  the  idea  of  independence  amd  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility.  But  the  ideal  of  a  nationalist 
Church  by  no  means  meant  that  missionaries 
were  unnecessary  or  involved  conflict  witli  them. 
They  had  in  Japan  examples  of  the  principles  he 
Lad  expressed.  There  were  four  Churches  which 
were  practically  independent  and  self-supporting. 
In  a  country  1  Lice  Japan,  where  Christianity  had 
an  unfortunate  record,  and  where  the  spirit  of 
nationality  was  so  strong,  it  might  be  specially 
necessary  to  build  up  a  national  Church. 
Missionaries  who  ignored  or  violated  that  fact 
were  sure  to  court  disaster.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  D.  A.  Osaka,  Japan,  having  spoken, 

The  Rev.  W.  N.  Bitton,  London,  said  in  China 
there  was  already  evidence  of  a  movement  from 
the  Church,  not  because  the  Chinese  were  opposed 
to  Christianity,  but  because  they  felt  that  the 
foreign  connections  of  the  missionary  Church  in 
China  were  opposed  to  the  highest  interests  of  their 
land.  Another  thing  that,  stood  athwart  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  national  Church  was  their  de- 
noininationalism.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  ought,  to 
see  to  it  that  they  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  their 
business  to  denominationalise  the  Churches  they 
were  endeavouring  to  institute.  Was  it.  any  part  of 
their  duty  to  see  that  Ciy^Tches  that  grew  up  under 


uuq  6  oiessmg,  material,  intellectual,  or  spiritual, 
but  simplicity  that  enabled  a  man  to  choose  what 
would  uid  him  to  be  a  good  servant  of  God. 
Luxury  oould  not  be  defined,  because  what  was  a 

luxury  to  him  was  a  necessity  to  others;  but - 

The  sounding  of  the  bell,  indicating  that  the 
seven  minutes’  limit  was  up,  cut  off  the  Bishop,  who 
descended  from  the  platform  amid  applause  at  his 
prompt  recognition  of  the  time  limit. 

Rising  from  his  place  in  response  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Chairman,  Dr  Brent  explained  that  in 
spite  of  what  the  beginning  of  his  sentence  implied, 
he  might  give  a  definition  of  luxury  as  “an  un¬ 
disciplined  use  of  God’s  gifts — to  allow  the  material 
to  dictate  terms  to  us.”  (Applause.) 

Mrs  Edward  Bickersteth.  Japan,  took  occasion 
to  dispel  the  impression  that  Christian  bodies  in 
Japan  made  no  provision  for  the  training  of  their 
workers,  stating  that  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
She  devoted  her  speech  to  some  details  of  the 
courses  of  that  training,  and  spoke  highly  of  the 
status  which  Japanese  women  workers  had  in  the 
Japanese  Churcn. 

MISSIONARY  PROGRESS  IN  KOREA. 

The  Rev.  Dr  George  Hebor  Jones,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  6poke  of  the  lessons  whioh  had 
come  to  them  in  connection  with  the  training  of 
the  workers  of  the  Church  in  Korea.  Stress  had 
been  laid  upon  training  of  professional  workers, 
he  remarked,  but  if  they  wero  to  depend  upon  that 
class  of  worker  only  for  the  projecting  of  the 
Church  into  the  un-Christian  life  of  a  nation  it 
would  be  like  an  armv  in  a  great  campaign  sending 
out  only  the  officers  to  fight  while  the  main  body 
remuined  in  camp.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  must  be 
inet-lJed  into  the  great  body  of  the  membership 
of  the  Church  the  ideal  of  personal  activity. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  Church  in 
Korea;  to-day  there  wero  250,000  followers,  or  one 
convert  per  hour  for  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  since  the'  first  missionary  sot  foot  on  Korean 
60ii.  25  years  ago.  (Applause.)  That  had  been 
achieved  by  the  activity  of  the  great  body  of  the 
membership,  and  in  the  training  of  that  member¬ 
ship  three  great  forces  had  been  emphasised — the 
Bible,  the  power  of  prayer,  and  personal  service. 
(Applause.)  » 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Fenn,  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  North,  gave  an  encouraging  statement  of 
the  progress  of  missionary  work  in  China,  and  of 
the  training  of  Chinese  Christian  students,  who 
were  doing  splendid  service  in  the  evangelisation 
of  the  land. 

POLYGAMY  AND  CASTE. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Church  Discipline,”  the 
question  was  propounded — “  In  order  to  bring  large 
bodies  of  men  under  Christian  influence  and  teacn- 
Lng,  and  relate  them  to  the  Christian  Church,  is  it 
desirable  to  lower  the  ordinary  standards  of  or 
shorten  the  ordinary  period  of  probation  before  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Cniirch?” 

Professor  Marais,  Dutch  Reformed  College, 
South  Africa,  said  he  should  have  to  strike  a  some¬ 
what  discordant  note.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the 
previous  day.  and  continued  that  day,  of  South 
African  representatives,  they  considered  it  their 
duty  to  draw  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  the  re¬ 
port  in  which  they  were  specially  interested,  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  polygamists  into  the 
Christian  Church.  He  had  to  request  that  a 
simple  clause  might  be  inserted  into  the  report, 
giving  voice  to  their  views 
The  Commission,  in  a  portion  of  their  report 
referred  to  by  Professor  Marais,  give  the  various 
views  on  polygamy  held  by  their  correspondents, 
and  characterise  the  following  as  “  the  more  severe 
view”: — “  There  is  the  view  of  those  who  refuse 
in  any  circumstances  to  receive,  even  as  a  cate¬ 
chumen,  a  candidate  who  is  living  in  polygamy. 
(2)  The  view  of  those  who  would  accept  such  a 


■in  the  light  of  his  own  spiritual  experience,  which 
was  the  essential  principle  of  missionary  effort. 

URGENT  PROBLEMS. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  for  missionary 
enterprise  was  the  attitude  which  ought  to  be 
taken  towards  important  elements  bplonging  to  the 
very  texture  of  heathen  thought  and  sentiment. 
Already  mass  movements  towards  Christianity  were 
taking  shape,  as  in  the  third  century,  and  these 
were  the  channels  through  which  alien  ideas  would 
flow  into  Christian  society.  To  realise  the  good 
in  them  and  to  ward  off  the  evil  would  demand 
a  high  decree  of  spiritual  insight  and  practical 
wisdom-  The  missionary  dared  not  shut  his  8yes 
against  forces  of  religious  value  which  might  reveal 
themselves  in  heathen  ideals,  as  these  might  prove 
veritable  stepping-stones  towards  a  solid  Christian 
position.  Another  question  which  he  wished  to 
emphasise  was  the  necessity  of  an  indigenous 
Christian  Church.  Great  divergence  of  view  might 
prevail  regarding  the  ultimate  forms  of  organisa¬ 
tion  and  administration,  but  most  competent  ob¬ 
servers  eeemed  to  Relievo  that  the  non-Christian 
races  must  be  evangelised  by  Churches  oppotaxl  to 
their  own  kith  and  kin.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
sphere  in  which  most  might  be  learned  for  the 
modern  campaign  from  a  careful  survey  of  the 
earliest  Christian  missions. 

MEDLIiVAL  MISSIONS. 

A  paper  on  “  Mediaaval  Missions  in  their 
Bearing  on  Modern  Methods  ”  was  next  jjiven  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Frere,  Superior  of  the  Community 
of  the  Resurrection,  Mir  field.  He  said  that 
mediajva]  missions  and  their  methods  were  very 
imperfectly  known,  but  from  incidents  guthored 
from  Saints’  lives  and  elsewhere  points  arose  that 
aad  a  bearing  upon  their  modem  policy.  Happily 
for  the  present  purposes  much  of  too  best  that  was 
available  came  from  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Christianity  in  our  period  met  with  no 
great  rival  religion  till  it  faced  Islam,  and  then  its 
dealings  were  more  military  than  missionary.  The 
dngle  exception  to  that  was  the  oonflict  in  Persia 
and  the  East  with  Zoroastrianism,  which  was  a 
unique  conflict  with  a  powerful  and  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  Oriental  religion.  It  first  contaminated, 
uid  then,  when  purified  it  enriched  the  Church’s 
conception  of  its  faith.  The  same  result  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  oonflict  now  developing  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  tile  great  Eastern  systems. 
Inhere  would  come  a  trying  phase  of  contamina¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  a  great  enrichment  by  which  our 
6x>  Western,  too  exclusively  ethical  and  practical, 
0  inceptions  would  be  balanced  by  Oriental  con¬ 
ceptions,  predominantly  mystical,  and  more  deeply 
theological,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  On 
tlie  questions  raised  by  this  oonflict  he  said  the 
Oiediaeval  mind  saw  no  element  of  good  in  the 
lagan  beliefs;  it  was  the  work  of  devils.  The 
d  iss.iona.ry  was  uncompromisingly  aggressive.  The 
typical  act  of  the  hero  was  the  bold  destruction  of 
a  temple  or  an  idol.  .. 

IHEfc  PRACTICE  OF  MIRACLES. 

Dr  Frere  proceeded  to  explain  various  methods 
which  prevailed  in  mediaaval  times,  and  said  that 
tl  ere  was  a  group  of  questions  that  arose  out  of  the 
mediaaval  miracles  and  exorcisms  which  were  prac- 
tiled.  Some  of  these  miracles  they  might  not 
expect  or  wish  to  see  repeated — such  as  the  com 
pntitivo  miracles  in  whioh  the  missionary  con 
tended  with  the  heathen  sorcerer  in  showing  power 
over  fire  or  rain — but  were  they  right  in  other 
respects  in  having  bo  little  expectation  of  euper- 
nrtural  help?  Ought  not  the  sick  to  be  healed,  and 
were  there  not  demoniacs  now  from  whom  the  man 
of  God  should  cast  out  the  devil?  To  this  question 
he-  answered  “Yes.”  He  had  seen  enough  of  gifts 
of  healing  and  of  the  reality  of  exorcism  in  prosaic 
home  wofk  to  compel  him  to  expect  more  abroad. 
N  5  such  miracle  wasj.  aftor  all,  ’a  great  as  the 


pvoDiem  oi  unina,  ne  understood  to  mean,  by  what’ 
means  was  China  to  get  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  and  by  what  means  was  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  to  get  on  with  China.  (Laughter.) 
The  problem  was  a  world  one.  If  the  world  had 
let  China  alone,  there  would  have  been  no  problem 
— (laughter) — but  the  world  could  not  yet  China 
alone.  (Applause.)  The  Chinese  educational  prob 
lem  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the  history  of  m-an 
kind.  There  were  two  millions  of  sohqlarx 
drifting  they  did  not  know  whither, 
- how  -  • 


and  “the  problem  was  how  to 
that  great  mass  of  people  into  the  new  relations  rom  ® 
there  was  the  constitutional^  problem.  The  people 


lie  snbjoct  of  an  address  by  Professor  Stalker, 
I  berdeen.  It  was,  he  said,  surely  a  happy  thought 
If  those  who  drew  up  the  programme  for  that  meet- 
ljg  to  insert  one  6ubjeot  which  should  remind 
liem  that  this  Missionary  Conference  was  being 
ufeld  in  a  land  which  wgs  once  Pagan.  From  the 
ery  spot  where  they  were  now  meeting  the  smoke 
if  heathen  sacrifices  might  have  risen  to  heaven, 
and  from  the  heights  by  which  tfiey  wero  sur- 
oundod  men  might  have  looked  down  upon  the 
A--  /vt  Pnimn  worsbin  The  - ’ 


grandest  missionary  epochs  in  the  whole  of  Church 
history,  and  the  British  were  then  in  the  very  fore- 
ront  of  the  work.  As  far  as  be  had  been  able 
o  gather  the  spiritual  character  of  the  missionaries 
,f  that  age  was  as  high  as  their  laboura  were 

i  pnndn.nL. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  pronouncing  of 
he  Benediction. 


“  THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA.” 

The  Master  of  Polwarth  presided  at  the  second 
if  the  series  of  popular  meetings  organised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Conference  whioh  was  held  in 
:he  Church  of  Sootland  Assembly  Hall,  Lawn- 


curious  mixture  of  oligarchy  and  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  classes  were  an  oligarchy;  tbev  were 
also  a  democracy.  They  were  not  loyal  to  a 
dynasty  as  a  dynasty,  but  to  the  holder  of  the 
“  Decree  of  Heaven.”  It  took  them  aboi*.  fifty 
years  to  find  out  whether  a  dynasty  held  the 
“  Decree  of  Heaven.”  (Laughter.)  Their  loyalty 
was  not  loyalty  to  the  reigning  house:  it.  was 
loyalty  to  the  individual  who  nappened  to  have 
the  ”  Decreo  of  Heaven”  for  the  time.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  The  Chinese  had  always  been  a  moral 
people,  but  the  morals  of  Confucius  had  broken 
down.  Confucianism  could  not  hold  China  to  lie r 

£?£%££?  ■*tfSL2?i3  frrf*  Tho  Hal]  wr  in  every  part  by 

always  confounded  religion  with  instruction.  Thev  an  audience  of  which  ladies  formed  a  large  num- 
woro  now  feeling  round  to  see  whore  they  could  her.  Mr  W.  J.  Bryan  who,  it  was  announced 

get  a  religion;  just  as  a  man  who  had  not  a  would  speak  in  the  Hall  to-night,  occupied  a  seat 
watch  got  one,  so  the  Chinese  said  they  had  to  get  bear  the  chairman  s  table.  . 

a  religion.  (Laughter.)  They  did  not  knov.  The  Chairman  m  mtroducmg  toe  topic  of  the 
which  one  to  take.  Christianity  did  not  oommemi  evening,  ‘  The  Crisis  in  China,  referred  to  the 
itself  to  them  because  it  was  associated  with  tremendous  change  that  had  taken  place  m  regard 
foreigners,  whose  acts  had  been  intolerable  to  a  to  China  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  He 
Chinese  imnd.  The  Chinese  were  like  a  giant  thought  it  was  almost  twenty-five  years  since  cer- 
who  had  awakened  for  some  moments  after  a  sleep  tain  great  meetings  were  held  in  Edinburgh,  whi  h 
of  some  ceb tunes,  and.  knowing  that  somebody  ha- 1  were  addressed  bv  one  whose  name  niust  ever  be 
been  abusing  him,  but  not  knowing  who  it  was,  he  associated  with  China  m  their  memones  of  mission 
££  trying  to  find  somebody  to  kick.  (Laughter  ,  work-Dr  Hudson  Taylor-and  by  certain  other 
The  diplomatic,  commercial,  and  industrial  Boln  young  men  who  were  going  out  to  China.  1  e 
lions  mte  no  solutions  at  oil.  They  who  rapte- 1  change  that  had  taken  place  m  those  twenty-five 
seated  the  Christian  religion  were  justified  in  sa;  years  *5* 

ing  that  the  solution  was  not  only  a  moral,  but  ,t  there  to  realise  in. 

— holnlion  Tn  PViinn  flm-c  Vtnrl  mnpn  tlim  Known  to  scarcely 

great 


,  was  nos  a  u.o.a,.  ... - At  that  time  the. interior  wan 

spiritual  solution.  In  China  they  had  r&on  than  known  to  soaroely  any  but  missionaries.  Nowa- 
109  -liliorent  organisations.  The  great  problem  days  there  was  a  great  demand  m  C 
(or  mission  work  in  China  was  unification.  (Ap  for  everything  that  was  Western .;  and  surely 


plauso.)  The  problem  was  to  replace  competition 
by  co-operation.  The  elimination  of  waste  was  a 
factor  that  was  coming  prominently  to  the  front. 
They  had  the  spirit  of  unity  in  China,  and  the 
difficulty  was  not  in  Shanghai  or  Poking,  but  the 
difficulty  was  in  Edinburgh,  London,  New  York 
and  in  'Boston,  (Applause.)  In  order  that  they 
might  settle  this  question,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  at  homo  should  bo  converted,  and  find  out 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  one.  Towards  the 
Christianisation  of  China  they  had  not  done  one- 
thousandth  part  of  one  per  cent.,  but  they  must 
have  a  larger  entrance  to  the  mind  and  brain  of 
China  than  they  had  had.  (Applause.) 


it  was  their  business  as  Christian  people, 
to  whom  was  given  toe  privilege  of  having  a  share 
in  sending  the  Gospel  to  Chino,  to  see  that  the 
Christianity  which  they  sent,  abroad  was  true 
Christianity  —  Christianity  that  would  permeate 
eventually 'the  whole  life  of  the  nation,  and  that 
would  influenoe  for  good  government,  trade,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  commerce,  so  that  they  might  in  God’f 

§ood  time  not  only  have  many  Christians  in  China, 
ut  a  Christian  China  as  a  whole.  (Applause.) 

THE  NEED  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERS. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Harlan  P.  Beach,  Yale  University, 
spoke  of  the  educational  crisis  in  China.  China, 
he  said,  must  be  educated.  The  people  felt  the 


a  hard  field  to  worn,  L>r  iuorrmon  - - - - 

China  in  a  hundred  years  might  have  2000  Chris¬ 
tians  at  most.  The  number  of  Christians  had  now 
increased  to  260,000,  twenty-three  times  more  than 
what  Dr  Morrison  foretold.  Furthermore,  the 
self-supporting  spirit  of  the  Churches  in  China  was 
promising  and  progressive.  He  did  not  know 
exactly  how  many  self-supporting  Churches  there 
were  in  China,  but  in  Shanghai  there  were  five  or 
six.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  self-sup¬ 
porting  Church  in  Shanghai.  There  were  about 
fifty  members,  and  they  raised  about  1200  dollars 
(Mexican)  Last  year  for  paying  the  pastor’s  salary, 
rent  of  chapel,  and  other  incidentals.  He  expected 
that  in  twenty  years  all  churches  in  China  would 
be  able  to  support  themselves.  If  ten  years  ago 
all  churches  in  China Jiad  been  self-supporting,  toe 
Boxer  trouble  would  not  have  broken  out  so 
seriously.  (Applause.)  He  appealed  to  them  to 
help  China  at  this  critical  and  important  time. 

TUB  FRUIT  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Roots,  Bishop  of  Hankow,  China, 
dealt  with  the  evangelistic  crisis  in  China.  Some¬ 
thing,  he  said,  had  been  going  on  in  China  within 
the  last  few  years  when  they  could  produce  a  mau 
like  Professor  Tong  Tsing-en.  Ho  believed  there 
was  no  better  argument  for  missions  than  the 
fruits  of  missions — (applause) — 6uch  fruits  as  they 
had  seen  and  heard  that  night.  The  doors  for  toe 
messengers  of  the  Gospel  were  wide  open  in  China 
at  the  present  time  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse 
River  away  up  to  the  bordare  of  Tibet,  from  the 
northmo6t  confines  of  Mongolia  to  the  southernmost 
boundaries  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire.  The 
most  convincing  and  telling  witness  for  Christ  in 
any  land  was  the  son  of  toe  soil,  and  there  wns 
nothing  more  dangerous  for  the  Chritsisn  Church 
th^n  that  it  should  increase  in  numbers  without 
increasing  in  capable  leadership.  It  was  upon  the 
development  of  Christian  Chinese  leadership  that 
they  depended  more  than  anything  else  for  the 
future  of  the  Chinese  Church. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  singing  of 
the  hymn,  “  Jesus  Calls  Us.” 


tribute  to  BRITISH  RULE  in  INDIA.  truth  of  the  prophetio  word  ‘  Learn,  and  now 

Mr  G.  Sherwood  Eddv,  New  York  City,  referred  they  had  added  “  learn  at  home.  But  if  educa¬ 
te  the  present  unrest  in  India,  and  said  while  ho  tion  was  to  be  conducted  at  home  m  China,  what 
believea  the  unrest  was  immediately  occasioned  Vas  to  be  the  character  of  that  education .  Her 
by  the  partition  of  Bengal  and  Japan's  victory  system  was  a  conglomerate  one,  very  largely  oopied 
over  Russia,  he  believed  it  was  the  conflict  of  the  from  Japan.  Japan  got  her  educational  system 
new  civilisation  with  the  old  and  the  working  of  from  the  West,  and  modified  it  venr  wisely  to  suit 
the  new  wine  of  Christian  civilisation  in  the  old  her  own  needs.  While  it  was  minutely  wise  to 
skins  of  social  and  religious  custom.  This  day  of  follow  Japan  m  many  respects  there  were  certain 
unrest  which  was  forecast  by  Macaulay  had  oome  ;  Renas  educationally  which  ought  not  to  be  adopted, 
and  he  for  one — in  full  sympathy  with  the  legiti-  The  crisis  in  China  was  all  the  more  acute,  bo- 


mato  aspirations  of  the  Indian  for  national  unity- 
would  like  to  testify  to  the  wonderful  benefit  of 
the  British  Government  in  India.  Speaking  re¬ 
cently  with  a  political  leader,  a  Brahmin  of  the 
Brahmins,  the  latter  said — “With  all  the  faults  of 
the  British  Government  it  is  at  least  the  best  in-[ 
6tance  in  history  of  the  government  of  one  people 


cause  education  was  sure  to  oome.  It  might  be 
asked — Was  there  any  hope  of  Christianity 
influencing  that  great  Empire?  Until  1905,  when 
the  old  system  of  examination  was  done  away  with, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  learn  Western  science 
The  new  regime  oallea  for  a  new  line  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  Christian  schools  at  tho  dose  of  1908 
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A  Voice  from  Chirea. 

By  GRSFF8TH  JOHN,  D.D,  Edin.j  HANKOW.  Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  ©d.  net. 

‘The  book  teems  with  informing  matter  and  illustrations,  is  written  with  great 
earnestness  and  force,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  interested  in  our  foreign 
missions.’ — Manchester  Courier , 


Westminster  Sermons. 

By  CANON  H.  HENSLEY  E^ENSON,  of  S.  Margaret's, 

Westminster.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  3s.  ©d.  net. 

‘  The  well-considered  views  of  such  a  man  as  Canon  Henson  on  the  pqst  history  of 
the  Church  and  on  the  present  outlook  are  worthy  of  careful  attention.  There  is  much 
■  *.0  be  learned  from  “Westminster  Rermnnc  "  ’ _ T-T  nT}\nr-n.  'Rp.ni.flM- 


Aspects  of  the  Spiritual. 

By  Rev.  J.  BRI ERLEY,  B. A.,  Author  of  *  Sidelights  on  Religion  * 
‘Ourselves  and  the  Universe/  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards 
3s.  6d.  net. 

‘These  essays  are  equal  to  the  best  he  has  yet  produced.  They  cover  an 
Immense  variety  of  subjects.’ — Daily  News. 

‘Tew  authors  of  to-day  have  a  literary  output  comparable  in  quantity  and 
quality  with  that  of  Rev.  J.  Brierley,  B.A.,  and  his  new  volume,  like  its  predecessors, 
js  a  strong  book,  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics.’ — Alder sgate  Magazine. 


NEW  AJVjn  DRV1  'U2  r»  cnrTmn 

Through  Selene©  t©  Faith. 

By  Dr.  NEWMAN  SMYTH,  Author  of  ‘The  Place  of  Death 
in  Evolution,'  ‘  The  Reality  of  Faith,’  &c.  New  Edition.  Large 
crown  8 vo,  clotb,  gilt  top,  6s. 

*  -P1'*  Smyth  has  written  a  book  which  forms  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  popular 
agnostic  science  of  such  a  work,  for  example,  as  Haeckel's  recent  “Riddle  of  the 
Universe,  and  he  has  illustrated  afresh  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  the  unity  of 
principle  and  plan  running  through  the  world  in  a  manner  that  is  highly  attractive, 
alike  in  the  interest  of  knowledge  and  of  faith.’— -  The  Scotsman. 


The  Oliureh  and  IVlodern 
Life. 

By  WASH3NGTON  GLADDEN,  D.D.,  Author  of  ‘Who  Wrote 
the  Bible?’  &c.  Cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d,  net. 

‘  Will  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  and  careful  perusal  from  the  clergy.  But  to 
laymen  also  the  book  has  a  message,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  clergy,  it  should 
make  its  appeal.’ — Aberdeen  Journal. 

Faith  and  Verification. 

With  Other  Studies  in  Christian  Thought  and 
Life.  By  PRINCIPAL  E.  GRIFFITH-JONES,  Author  of 
‘The  Ascent  through  Christ,’  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt 
top,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  5s. 

*  Students  everywhere  will  be  intellectually  and  spiritually  the  richer  for  so  strong 
fend  beautiful  a  sermon.’ — Baptist  Times. 

‘Breadth,  sincerity  and  culture  are  outstanding  qualities.’ — Oxford  Chronicle. 


Theology  and  Truth. 

By  NEWTON  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Large  crown 

8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  Ss. 

*  The  book  is  masterly  both  in  constructive  power  and  in  exposition.  .  .  .  It  is 
p  book  which  ought  to  be  widely  read.’ — The  Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

‘The  author  treats  his  difficult  subject  with  skill  and  philosophic  ability.’ 

—The  Notts  Guardian. 

The  Passion  for  Souls. 

By  d.  H.  JOWETT,  M.A.  Small  fcap.  8vo,  handsomely  bound 
in  green  leather,  with  chaste  design  in  gold,  Is,  Gd.  net. 

•  Well  written  and  thoughtful — can  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.’ 

— Glasgow  Herald. 
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THE  WORLD 

MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE 

AT  EDINBURGH. 


HOW  TO  MOBILISE  FORCES. 


From  Our  Special  Correspondents. 


All  day  on  Monday  trains  were  bring¬ 
ing  into  Edinburgh  the  eleven  to 
twelve  hundred  delegates  to  the  World 
Missionary  Conference.  Delegates  came 
feeling  that  the  Conference  was  to  be 
a  most  fateful  one.  They  were  weighed 
clown  by  a  sense  of  their  responsibility, 
a  sense  of  the  mighty  impetus  that 
would  be  given  to  the  evangelisation 
of  the  non-Christian  parts  and  races 
of  the  world  if  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Conference — that 
of  mobilising  the  missionary  forces 
for  their  strategic  employment,  and  in 
co-operation  with  each  other  as  a 
grand  army  of  many  divisions — were 
realised.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
the  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  any  failure 
to  realise  the  idea.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  a  crisis  has  come  in 
missionary  work  everywhere.  Doors 
are  everywhere  open  or  opening.  The 
old  civilisations  of  the  East,  with 
their -crystallised  religions,  are  reform¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  are  more  plastic  than 
they  have  been  since  Western  civilisation 
came  into  touch  with  them.  The  defects 
of  the  old  religions  are  painfully  felt  by 
those  whom  (hey  have  to  a  great 
extent  ceased  effectually  to  mould, 
and  there  is  either  a  wholesale  lapse 
into  indifference  or  into  scepticism,  or 
a  wistful  turning  towards  the  West, 
and  on  asking  of  themselves  whether 
Christianity,  whi<  h  has  moulded  and  is 
directing  prpgre  s  .  in  Britain  and 
America,  may  n  t  make  a  new  East. 
Then  in  Africa  'hristianity  is  faced 
with  a  recrude:  ence  of  aggressive 
Mohammedanism  ^  which  is,  disputing 
against  the  re ;  ;iou  of  Christ.  It 
is  felt  by  th  missionaries  that 
in  face  of  su  facts  the}'  must 
no  longer  work  with  stunted  re¬ 
sources,  with  ii  perfect  federation, 
with  more  or  less  coble  direction,  with 
no  communicatioi  or  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  varioi  3  societies,  in  some 


cases  with  misrhi 
ties,  but  that  the 


all  aiming  at  the 
for  Christ,  must  ui 
unified  and  energe 
paign  for  the 
world  while  the 


ous  rivalry  of  socie- 
must  come  together. 


sink  points  of  dill  rence  where  they  are 
not  vital,  and,  ret  gnising  that  they  are 


sooner  or  later  mn;  be  shut. 


inquest  of  the  world 
te  m  a  great  common 
callv  directed  cam- 
angelisation  of  the 
loors  are  open  that 


Two  years  hav 


the  best  brains  in  1 
have  concentrated 


been  occupied  in 


preparation  for  t  e  Conference.  All 


\e  missionary  world 
their  powers  on  the 


collecting  of  information,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  missionary 
work,  the  means  bv  which  the  desired 
consolidation,  untiled  direction  and 
bette*  distribution  of  the  forces  can  be 
effected.  The  delegation  shows  that 
some  of  the  best  lay  brains,  as  well  s 
the  best  missionary  and  ministerial 
brains  of  the  worldj  have  been  at  work. 
The  report  of  the  eight  commissions,  of 
which  we  shall  give  the  cream,  even  if 
there  were  no  Conference  at  all,  cannot 
but  have  a  most  potent  effect  on  the 
future  of  missions..  The  commissions 
have  boldly  grasped  the  nettles,  they 
recognise  the  weaknesses  and  the  faults 
that  have  hindered  the  advance  of 
world  evangelisation,  and  they 
courageously  make  revolutionary  recom¬ 
mendations. 

The  Reports  and  the  Discussions. 
How  Waste  of  Time  Is  Prevented. 

There  was  never  a  Conference  better 
prepared  for,  and  in  which  such  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  economical  use  of 
the  golden  moments.  Eight  distinct 
commissions,  each  with  a  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  and  with  a  membership 
of  acknowledged  experts  in  every  branch 
of  the  subject  allotted  to  it,  and  with 
men  and  womenl  representing  the 


mission  fields  chieliy 
problems  arising  in  ( 
subject,  spent  four 
discussing  and  dige 
supplied  in  reply  to 
some  cases,  to  hundi 
and  other  experts, 
received  in  reply  we 
able  monographs,  wl 
lished  in  lull, and  wi 
value.  Each  commi 
the  Conference  a  rej: 
form,  running,  in  spi 
pression  of  the  mat 
to  200  pages.  When 
nary  book  form  eacl 
a  very  substantial  vo 
the  facts  relating  to 
and  the  data  for 
bristling  problems  wi 
sionary  Societies  h. 


affected  by  the 
.nnection  with  the 
ears  in  collecting, 
ling  the  materials 
questions  sent,  in 
•as  of  missionaries 
ome  of  the  papers 
3  extremely  valu- 
ch  are  to  be  pub- 
be  of  permanent 
;sion  prepared  for 
>rt  in  Blue-book 
0  of  extreme  com- 
rials,  to  from  100 
•ublished  in  ordi- 
report  will  make 
nine.  Never  have 
missionary  work, 
iscussion  of  the 
h  which  the  Mis- 
vq  to  deal,  been 


placed  with  such  fv  I  ness,  aod  in  so 


cleai'  a  form,  befoi 
TJ^en,  the  procedure 


the  churches, 
of  the  Confer¬ 


ence  was  most  carefully  thought 
out.  The  composition  of  the  Conference 
might  have  been  considered  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  no  delegates  would  be  of 
the  wordy,  rambling,  time -wasting 
order,  but  lest  there  should  be  danger  of 
talk  that  was  superfluous,  repetitive  or 
rambling,  those  desiring  to  take  partin 
the  discussion  on  the  Reports  were  re¬ 
quested  to  give  notice  of  the  points  of  a 
Report  on  which  they  desired  to  speak, 
or  of  the  points  which  seemed  to  them 
of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  a 
prominent  place  in  the  discussion.  The 
Business  Committee  was  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  drawing  up  an  agenda  for 
each  day,  and  it  was  to  be  guided  both 
by  the  advice  of  the  committee 
whose  report  was  under  consideration, 
and  also  by  the  gpneral  wishes  of  the 
whole  body  of  delegates  as  expressed  in 
the  requested  notices.  ‘The  giving  of 
such  notice  in  no  way  carried  the  right 
to  speak-on  the  subject  of  which  notice 
was  given,  or  to  have  it  placed  on  the 
agenda,’  and  the  Business  Committee 
was  1  to  give  priority  to  those  which 
they  regarded  as  of  most  interest  and 
importance  to  the  Conference  as  a 
whole.’  Every  delegate  was  furnished 
well  in  advance  with  copies  of  the 
Reports. 

The  Conference  Officials. 

Fifteen  committees  have  divided 
between  them  the  work  of  preparation, 
in  addition  to  the  eight  commissioners, 
to  whom  was  delegated  the  collection  of 
information  and  the  duty  of  making 
suggestions  and  recommendations. 
The  President-in-Chief  is  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh ;  the  vicemresidents,  Lord 
Reay,  Sir  John  H.  Kennaway,  Bart., 
and  Sir  A.  H.  L.  Fraser,  K.C.S.I., 
LL.D. ;  the  secretaries,  Mr.  J.  H.  Old¬ 
ham.  M.A..  and  Mr.  KonJttotK  AW- 
iwinon ;  ana  tne  non.  treasurer,  Mr. 
FI.  W.  Smith,  W.S.,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  offices  are  at  100,  Princes-street, 
Edinburgh.  The  British  Executive 
Committee  has  as  vice-chairmen  the 
Master  of  Polwarth  and  Mr.  Duncan 
M’Laren.  The  thirty  odd  members 
include  Prebendary  H.  E.  Fox,  Canon 
Dawson,  Bishop  Montgomery,  Dr. 
George  Robson,  Dr.  Wardlaw  Thomp¬ 
son,  Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson,  B.A,,  and  Rev. 
Tissington  Tatlow,  M.A.  The  American 
Executive  Committee  has  as  chairman 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  and  includes  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.D.,  -  Dr.  W. 
Douglas  Mackenenzie,  Mr.  John  R. 
Mott,  Mr.  Silas  McBee,  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  M.A.,  and  Canon  L.  Norman 
Tucker,  M.A..  D.C.L.  The  Continental 
Committee  lias  as  chairman  Bishop  La 
Trobe,,  and  among  its  members  Dr. 
Julius  Richter,  Missions  director 
Spiecker  and  Missions  inspectors  Weiss- 
haupt  and  Frohnmeyer.  Rev.  Frank 
H.  L.  Paton,  D.D.,  Melbourne,  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Australian  Committee. 
Revs.  J.  H.  Ritson,  M  A.,  and  F.  S. 
Bishop,  M.A.,  secretaries  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  for  the  Development  of 
Interest  in  England,  Mr.  Duncan 
M'Laren,  secretary  of  the  International 
Committee,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Oldham, 
secretary  of  the  Business  Committee, 
which  includes  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  Dr. 
Wardlaw  Thompson,  Bishop  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Bishop  La  Trobe,  Pastor  Julius 
Richter,  President  Ibuka,  D.D.,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Macalpine  and  Mrs.  Creighton. 

The  Representation. 

Some  100  missionary  societies  and  in¬ 
stitutions  are  represented  by  1,200  dele¬ 
gates.  In  addition  to  the  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  of  societies,  the  British. 
American  and  other  representatives 
appointed  special  delegates.  The  British 
special  delegates  include  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the 
Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(Dr.  McAdam  Muir),  the  Bishops  of 
Durham,  Ripon,  Salisbury,  Bath  and 
WelLs,  Hereford,  Oxford,  Birmingham, 
Ely,  and  Southwark ;  Sir  F.  F.  Belsey, 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Rev.  A.  T.  Guttery,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Principal  C. 
F.  Harford,  M.D.,  Dr.  R.  F. 
Horton,  Rev.  W.  B.  Lark  (President 
of  U.M.  Conference),  Dr.  Timothy 
Richard,  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.,and  Rev. 
R.  J.  Wells.  Forty-five  British  societies 
are  represented ;  59  Arne1  ican ;  41  Con¬ 
tinental,  including  Belgium,  Danish, 
Finnish,  French,  German  (19),  Dutch 
(7),  Norwegian  (3),  Swedish  (5)  and 
Swiss ;  and  12  South  African  and  Aus¬ 
tralasian. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  pick  out 
names  from  the  representatives  of  the 
various  British  societies,  but  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  some  or  the  strangers. 
Among  the  Americans  are  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  the  eloquent  ex-candidate  for 
the  Presidency;  Mr.  Seth  Low,  ex- 
May  or  of  New  York  and  a  former 
President  of  Columbia  University  ;  Dr. 
J.  D.  Davis  (Kyoto,  Japan),  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son  (Bishop  of  Chicago),  Dr.  Lawrence 
(Bishop  of  Massachusetts),  Bishop 


Oldham  (Singapore,  Straits  Settle* 
ments).  Dr.  Restarick  (Bishop  of  Hono¬ 
lulu),  Dr.  Roots  (Bishop  of  Hankow), 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  such 
native  personalities  as  Bishop  Yoitsu 
Honda  (Tokio,  J apan),  President  Harada 
(Tokio),  Dr.  Ibuka  (Tokio),  Rev.  Thang 
Khan  (Tura,  Assam),  Rev.  Shivram 
Masoji  (Kolhapur,  Bombay  Presidency), 
Professor  Ah  Sou  (Rangoon,  Burma), 
Mr.  Tsang  Ding  Tong  (Shanghai), 
Professor  Tong  Tsing-en  (Shanghai), 
and  Hon.  T.  H.  Yun  (Soncho,  Korea), 
Such  names  speak  eloquently  of  the 
truly  oecumenical  character  of  the  Con' 
ference.  Among  the  German  outstand 
ing  figures  are  Dr.  Juiiu3  Richteu, 
Professor  Mirbt,  Dr.  Bohmer,  Missions 
Inspector  Warneck,  Missions  Inspectoi 
Wegner  and  Count  von  Wedel.  Amom 
delegates  of  other  nations  are  B.  j. 
K.  A.  Wrede  (Helsingfors,  Finland), 
Missions  Direktor  Dahle  (Stavanger, 
Norway),  Missions  Direktor  Lindgreit 
(Stockholm,  Sweden),  Pastor  Logstrup 
(Nyborg,  Denmark),  and  Count  Molt ke 
(Copenhagen,  Denmark.) 

The  Lord  Provost’s  Reception. 

Delegates  had  their  first  opportunity 
of  getting  to  know  each  other  at  the 
Lord  Provost’s  reception  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 
With  their  hosts  and  hostesses,  and 
other  invited  guests,  fully  5,000  wer» 
assembled,  but  there  was  plenty  01 
room.  In  his  robes  of  scarlet  and 
ermine,  and  with  City  Fathers  robed  in 
red,  and  two  halberdiers  in  mediceval 
costume,  the  Lord  Provost  and  his 
supporters  made  a  picturesque  splash 
of  colour  as  his  Lordship  received 
his  guests  in  the  centre  of  the 
very  long  Great  Hall.  The  two 
galleries  were  filled  with  interested 
onlookers.  None  excited  such  interest 
as  the  native  delegates — a  Hindu  with 
his  turban,  a  Chinese  resplendent  in 
blue,  a  tall,  long-bearded  Syrian,  and 
so  on.  Hostesses  were  overheard 
endeavouring  to  excite  each  other’s 
envy  over  ‘  My  de'egate.  He’s  such  an 
interesting  man  !  ’  The  Lord  Provost 
brief! v  welcomed  the  Conference  to 
Edinburgh,  and  prayed  that  it  might 
have  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  a  new  sense  of  the  Divine  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  welcome  was  acknowledged 
by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  chairman  ol 
the  American  Executive  Committee; 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 
Bishop  La  Trobe,  the  Bishop  reading 
n.  message  from  Llie  German  Colonial 

Office,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
the  German  Colonial  Office  is  following  tha 
proceedings  of  this  World  Mission  Confereucs 
with  lively  interest,  and  desires  that  it  ha 
crowned  with  blessing  and  success.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Colonial  Office  recosrnises  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  that  the  endeavours  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  are  followed  by  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  and  culture  in  all 
countries. 

Constitution  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  meets  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  United  Free  Church  on  tha 
Mound,  where  the  International  Congre¬ 
gational  Council  met  two  years  ago. 
Simultaneous  meetings,  open  to  the 
public,  are  held  in  the  Synod  Hall  in 
Castle-terrace,  for  the  popular  discus-* 
sion  of  the  reports  dismissed  by 
the  experts  at  the  Assembly  Hall.  On 
Tuesday  Sir  A.  H.  L.  Fraser  presided 
at  a  lunch  given  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Press.  These  are  quite  a  large 
body,  including  a  considerable  American 
contingent,  with  one  coloured  Press¬ 
man.  Rev.  Tissington  Tatlow  ex¬ 
plained  the  origin  of  the  Conference, 
which  is  ,  an  outcome  of  the  less 
formal  and  pure’y  ‘inspiring’  Con¬ 
ference  at  New  York  held  in  1900. 
Two  years  ago  a  miniature  Conference 
at  Oxford  laid  down  the  lines  of  the 
present  Conference.  A  Conference  Daily 
Paper  is  giving  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  day’s  sessions  and  the 
agenda  for  the  day,  and  it  may 
be  of  following  days.  There  are 
a  morning  and  an  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  with  an  evening  public  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Tuesday  afternoon  session, 
for  the  formal  constitution  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  was  a  very  brief  and  business¬ 
like  affair,  presided  over  by  Lord  Bal¬ 
four  of  Burleigh.  It  was  all  over  in 
half  an  hour.  Aft’  r  prayer  by  Rev. 
(X  C.  B.  Bardsley  (Church  Missionary 
Society),  concluding  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  list  of  delegates  was  sub¬ 
mitted  and  accepted.  Then,  on  tha 
motion  of  Sir  A.  H.  L.  Fraser,  the 
acting  Business  Committee  was  en- 
powered  to  arrange  the  proceedings  for 
each  day  and  to  attend  to  all  other 
matters  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
Conference.  Standing  orders  were 
adopted ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  M.A., 
was  appointed  general  secretary  in 
chief  ;  Mr.  John  R.  Mott;  chairman  of 
the  Conference  in  committee ;  and  Rev. 
J.  H.  Ritson  (London)  and  Mr.  Newl  on 
W.  Rowell,  K.C.  (Toronto),  recording 
clerics  of  the  Conference. 

Conferment  of  Degrees. 

A  brilliant  trail  of  colour  was  splashed, 
across  the  floor  of  the  magnificent 
McEwan  Hall  in  the  afternoon  as  the 
University  dignitaries,  in  gorgeous 
academic  costumes,  came  in  procession 
to  confer  degrees  on  distinguished  mis¬ 
sionary  advocates.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
said  that  this  was  their  time-honoured 
way  of  showing  esteem  for  great  ser¬ 
vices,  services  in  this  case  rendered  to 
the  moral  and  religious  forces  of  pro¬ 
gressive  civilisation  by  the  missionary 
advocacy  of  Christianity.  The  fino 
solemnity  of  the  o  casion  tempered  the 
!  noisiness  even  of  the  militant  Edinburgh 
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undergraduates.  The  degree  of  D.D. 

Was  conferred  on  : 

Rev.  K.  C.  Clmtterji.  D.t>.,  India '■  _  _ 

Bov.  W.  Douglas  Mackoniie,  M.A  . 

President,  Hartford  Theological  Sominary, 
tJ  S  A  • 

Rcv.'i'  L.  Hawks  Pott,  Dt,  St.  John's 
Col’ego.  Shanghai : 

Pastor  Julius  Rcliter.  D.Th-,  Germany  ; 

Rev.  Canon  C-  H.  Robinson,  M.A  ,  Editorial 
Secretary,  S.P.G..  Londou  ; 

Robert  E.  Speer,  M. A..  Secretary.  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  U.S.  A.  ; 

Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  B.A-,  D.D. ; 

Herr  Lie.  J,  Warneck,  Germany. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
was  conferred  on  : 

Tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 

General  James  A.  Beaver,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  Pennsylvania  ; 

Rov.  Tasuku  Harada,  President  of  the 
Dosliisha  Colleje,  Kyoto,  Japan  ; 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  formerly  President  of 
Columbia  University.  New  York  ; 

Professor  Karl  Meinhof.  D.D.,  Colonial 
Institute,  Hamburg ; 

Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  New  York. 

FIRST  EVENING  SESSION. 

A  Great  ‘Send-Off.’ 

The  King’s  Striking  Message. 

The  evening  sessions  are  of  a  ‘  popu¬ 
lar  ’  or  ‘  inspirational  ’  character,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  to  be 
any  superfluous  discharge  of  ‘fireworks.’ 

T ac  subjects  and  the  speakers  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  with  a  view  to  fitting  into 
the"  general  scheme.  The  first  session 
cn  Tuesday  evening  showed  that  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  takiDg  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  Conference.  The  Free  Church 
Assembly  Hall  presented  a  very  different 
appearance  from  what  it  did  two  years 
ago,  when  Edinburgh  regarded  the  even¬ 
ing  public  meetings  of  the  International 
Congregational  Council  with  disconcert¬ 
ing  indifference.  The  Press  filled  a  large 
portion  of  the  centre  block  of  seats  on 
the  floor.  Delegates  crowded  the  tiers 
•of  side  seats.  The  limited  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  gallery  was  several  times  too 
small  for  the  crowd  that  sought  admis¬ 
sion.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  cheer 
when,  at  eight.  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  occupied  the  Moderator’s 
Chair.  The  first  hymn  in  which 
the  delegates  joined  was  the  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm,  and  the  prayer 
offered  by  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte 
could  have  been  offered  bv  no  other 
man.  It  abounded  in  alliterative  phrases 
and  bristled  with  names  of  men  for 
whose  gift  to  the  Churches  and  the 
nation  he  thanked  God — John  Knox 
and  Rutherford,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bunyan 
and  Baxter,  Maclaren  and  Spurgeon. 
Message  from  King  George. 

With  intense  delight  and  enthusiasm 
the  Conference,  standing,  heard  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  King  read  by  the  Chair¬ 
man.  The  King  expressed  his  deep 
interest  in  the  Conference.  His  Majesty 
viewed  with  gratification  the  fraternal 
co-operation  of  so  many  Churches  and 
societies  [in  the  work  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  knowledge  and  the  principles 
of  Christianity  by  Christian  methods 
throughout  the  world.  The  King 
appreciated  the  supreme  importance  ot 
this  work  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
cementing  of  international 
the  cause  of  peace  and  the  well-being 
of  mankind.  His  Majesty  welcomed 
their  gathering  in  one  of  the  capitals  oi 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  expressed  his 
earnest  hope  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  Conference  might  be  guided  by 
Divine  wisdom,  and  made  the  means  or 
promoting  unity  amongst  mankind,  and 
furthering  the  high  and  beneficent  ends 
which  the  Conference  had  m  view. 
The  National  Anthem  was  sung  "itb 
intense  fervour,  and  the  Conference 
felt  that  a  message  so  cordial  in  its 
terms  was  of  the  best  omen  not  only  for 
the  success  of  .  the  Conference,  but  tor 
the  reign  of  King  George  V. 

Drawing  Closer  Together. 

The  address  of  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  —  a  typical,  hard-headed, 
businesslike  Scotsman,  a  statesman 
whom  his  countrymen  place  along¬ 
side  Io~d  Rosebery  as  a  national 
force  —  made  a  great  impression. 

It  was  brief,  but  direct  and 
weighty.  They  felt,  he  said  profound 
sorrow  that  their  differenc  s  had  made 

so  many  organisations  necessary  but 
they  had  a  feeling  of  profound  gratitude 
that  they  were  drawing  close  together. 
The  hope,  he  said,  amid  cheers,  had 
sprung  up  in  his  mind  that  the  unity 
begun  in  tne  mission  field  would  not  end 
there.  He  prayed  that  their  gathering 
might  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace,  of  fraternal  co-operation 
among  the  Churches  at  home,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  a  greater  measure  of  uuity  m 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  Primate  Captures  the  Audience- 
Received  with  warm  cheering  the 
Archbishop  of  Caottototry,  addres¬ 
sing  the  delegates  as  ‘fe  low-workers  m 
the  Church  Militant,  fellow-disciples  of 
Christ,’  addressed  himself  to  the  subject 
of  *  The  Central  Place  of  Missions  in  the 
Life  of  ( he  Church.’  There  was  food  for 
thought  in  the  spectacle  of  Dr.  Randall 
Davidson,  a  Scottish  Archbishop  ©I 
Canterbury,  speaking  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  United  Free  Church. 
No  one,  he  said,  bated  a  jot  of 
his  separate  convictions  —  therein 
lav  the  value  of  their  contributions  to 
the  discussions ;  but  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  at  one  in  loyalty  to  their  living 
Lord.  He  ventured  a  word  of  warning 
against  dogmatizing  too  decisively 
about  the  particular  opportunities  of 
one  generation  ns  compared  with 
another— they  must  believe  in  their 
Lord’s  continual  guidance.  To  h  s 
mind  it  was  simply  incomprehensible 
that  the  Church  leaders  of  former 
generations  seemed  to  take  so  little 
fnterest  in  missionary  evangelistic 
work,  but  for  th  mselvc-s  they 
must’  believe  that  they '  were  called 
to  such  work,  and  that  for  the 
doing  of  it  the  Lord  s  promise  would 
be  fulfilled,  and  they  would  receive 
power.  They  had  to  consider  how  to 
present  Christ’s  message  to  the  different 
races,  and  what  spe  ed  contribution 
each  rare  might  be  o  pooled  to 
to  the  common  Ghr.stmn  stock,  the 


missionary  had  to  contend  not  only  with 

the  native  prejudice  against  a  religion 
coming  from  outside  and  conflicting 
with  their  own  traditional  religion,  but 

with  the  unchristian  lives  of 
ing  Christians  in  foreigu  lands  anti  wun 
the  deplorable  apathy  of  the  Churches 
at  home.  The  work  demanded  courage 
from  which  ten  thousands  of  them 
shrank,  but  they  must  give  their 
whole-hearted  support  to  the  men 
who  had  the  courage.  Hie  ad¬ 
dress,  delivered  with  a  warmth  oi 
feeling  that  captured  the  audience,  was 
followed  by  th.-  singing  of  ‘Crown  LLun 
with  many  crowns.’ 

Mr.  Speer’s  Optimism. 

To  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  New 
York,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions,  his  countrymen  gave 
a  splendid  reception,  in  which  tne 
other  delegates  joined.  He  emphasized 
his  conviction  that  Jesus  Christ  Him¬ 
self  is  the  Leader  of  the  missionary 
enterprise.  Loyalty  to  Christ  s  leader¬ 
ship  had  always  been  the  spring 
of  all  Christian  conviction  and 
Christian  service.  They  must  follow 
their  Master  ‘even  unto  the  end  or  tne 
world.’  They  believed  the  centuries 
could  not  go  on  for  ever  without  the 
Master’s  prophecies  coming  true,  and  it 
might  be  that  the  day  was  at  hand,  and 
who  were  they  that  they  should,  by  the 
weakness  of  their  faith,  postpone  the 
day  of  His  triumph  !  Only  as  they  be¬ 
came  aware  of  Christ’s  leadership,  and 
looked  beyond  all  men  to  the  One 
standing  in  the  midst  of  th?m,  and  'or- 
got  their  own  prejudices,  pride  and  -elf- 
will,  would  they  realise  the  hopes  that 
had  brought  them  together  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  closed  with  the  Benediction, 
pronounced  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  followed  by  repetition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 


world,  with  the  opport  unties  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  Gospel,  and  th  j  obstacles  pecu- 
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,  pecu- 

It  becomes  ap- 
great  urgency. 


ing  mu  vxu3| . . 

iar  to  each  country, 
parent  that  there  is  ui-^uucy. 

Where  the  opportum  es  are  greatest, 
they  are  duo  to  the  fait  that  an  ancient 
civilisation  is  Westerning  itself,  and  it 
is  only  during  the  “a  s,tion  stage  that 
the  opening  doors  w  11  remain  open. 
Later  there  is  sure  to  I  >  a  settling  down 
and  a  hardening,  and  A  Christianity  has 
not  securely  entrench®^  itself,  the  old 
religions,  in  modified  JPrns,  may  have 
regained  their  hold,  ontheir  people  may 
have  shaken  off  relignn  altogether,  and 
become  purely  and  cjjmcally  material¬ 
istic  in  all  their  ideals! 

The  flood  in  Native  Religions. 

We  like  the  way  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  urge  *  the  nec<  ssity  of  studying 
the  native  religions  and  the  native 
character,  and  making  what  is  good  in 
the  religion  or  the  cha  acter  the  foundar 
tion  for  Christian  built  ing  and  develop¬ 
ment.  In  Japan,  for  in  tance,  Buddhism, 
with  all  its  shortcomir  gs,  has  taught  tho 
law  of  suffering  for  sin,  the  need  of 
iplritual  enlightenment ,  and  tne  serious¬ 
ness,  the  mystery  and  the  eternity  of 
existence.  Confucian  on  has  proved  in 
many  respects  a  schoolmaster  leading 
towards  Christ  and  a  corrective  for  the 
defects  of  Buddhism .  Shintoism  has 
contributed  an  appre  i at  ion  of  sin  as 
an  offence  against  t  ie  gods,  and  the 
beauty  of  spontaneitWmd  simplicity. 
Bushido  with  all  its  Meets— recalling 
the  weaknesses  of  S«sh  knighthood 
as  depicted  by  CervanPs— has  nurtured 


many  noble  qualities 
the  issue  of  the  Chri 
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MISSIONS  TO  NON-CHRISTIANS. 

Report  of  the  First  Commission. 

Commission  I.,  over  which  Mr.  John 
R.  Mott,  M.A.,  general  secretary  of  the 
World’s  Student  Christian  Federation. 
New  York,  presided,  with  Dr.  George 
Robson,  editor  of  the  U.F.  Church 
of  Scotland  Missionary  Record,  and 
Pastor  Julius  Richter,  D.D.,  of 
Schwanebeck,  Belzig,  Germany,  as  vice- 
chairman,  considered  ‘Carrying  the 
Gospel  to  All  the  Non-Christian  World. 
The  Report  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  first  deals  with  the  opportunity 
and  the  urgency  of  carrying  the  Gospel 
to  the  whole  Non-Christian  world. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  present  remarkable 
accessibility  of  the  whole  world  ;  on 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
non-Christian  nations  and  races  are 
under  the  sway  either  of  Christian 
governments  or  of  those  not  antagonistic 
to  Christian  missions  ;  on  the  possi' 

'  biUties  opened  up  ior  a  united  ana 
energetic  campaign  by  the  abounding 
energy  and  inspiration  of  such  move¬ 
ments  os  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation,  the  Foreign  Departments 
of  the  Y.M.O.A.  and  the  Y.W.O.A.,  tho 
Young  People's  Missionary  Movement, 
the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement, 
the  efficient  women’s  missionary  socie- 
ties  and  the  various  Forward  Move¬ 
ments  within  different  Christian  com- 
munions. 

Non-Christian  Religions  Modifying 
Themselves. 


Chinese  Problems 


As  regards  China,  i* mo 
tunities  are  the  greatei  tana  the  needthe 
most  urgent,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  at  least  10,000  i  ussionaries — four 
times  the  number-  the  field — are 
wanted  to  do  the  mmediate  work, 
which  is  largely  thati  f  training  Chinese 
to  evangelise  their  vra  countryfolk. 
‘  It  is  refreshing  to  tote  the  spirit  of 
true  brotherlioess  whi  h-is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  noticeable  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the 
Chinese  staff.’  Ani' 
lems  demanding  wise 
the  following  are 
proper  development 
ing  out  of  so-called  n 


rhere  the  oppor- 


foreign  and  the 
ng  Chinese  prob- 
>ui  and  prevision, 
specified  : — The 
d  churches  grow¬ 
ing  out  oi  uj-iss  movements  in 

Manchuria  and  Kwe  ehau  ;  the  steady 


and  slow  work  amoni 
not  so  attractive,  p< 
students  and  some  ot 
organisation  and  em 
ing  of  a  considerabl 
trained  men  for  the 
raturo  and  for, 
involving/-  jffeat 


the  peasant  class, 

.  haps,  as  that  for 
era,  which  await* 
basis  ;  the  secur- 
bodv  of  specially- 
iroduction  of  lite- 
among  scholars, 
pense,  relatively 


Then  the  non-Christian  religions  are 
losing  their  hold  on  certain  classes, 
especially  the  educated  classes  of  the 
East.  As  against  this,  the  non 
Christian  religions,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  are  attempting  to  adapt  them- 
selves  to  modern  conditions,  and  are 
manifesting  increased  activity,  enter¬ 
prise  and  aggressiveness.  The  revival 
of  Buddhism  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  Japan,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  There  is 
a  semi-Christian  modification  of  the 
methods  and  practices,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  ideas,  of  Buddhism.  In 
Japan  a  new  religion— called  Tennk- 
kvo,  neither  avowedly  Buddhist  nor 
apparently  idolatrous  —  has  already 
earned  between  three  and  four  millions 
of  adherents.  Neo-Hinduism,  in  such 
movements  as  the  Arya  Somaj,  the 
Brah.no  Somaj,  the  Theosophists  and 
the  Rudba  Sinrms,  in  Northern  India, 
has  been  influenced  by  Christianity, 
and  has  adopted  Christian  expressions 
and  methods,  while  all  such  movements 
at  the  same  lime  magnify  certain 
points  of  Hinduism.  They  have  schools 
and  colleges,  missionaries  and  societies  ; 
they  advocate  the  education  of  women, 
reject  idolatry  and  seek  to  reduce  the 
number  of  castes.  In  Arrion.  MoVutdt- 
medanism  is  contending  with  Chris¬ 
tianity.  and  it  things  continuo  as  they 
are  nbw  tending  Africa  may  become  a 
Mohammedan  continent.  Mohamme 
danism  comes  to  the  African  people  as 
a  higher  religion  than  their  own  with 
the  dignity  of  an  apparently  higher 
civilisation  and  of  world  power.  It  is 
rapidly  received  by  these  Mger  listeners. 
Once  received,  it  is  Christianity  s  most 
formidable  enemy.  It  permits  a  laxity 
of  morals,  in  some  cases  worse  than 
that  of  heathendom.  It  sanctions  poly¬ 
cam  v.  It  breeds  pride  and  arrogance, 

and  thus  hardens  the  heart  against  the 
Word  of  God.  These  rival  religions  are 
helped  by  the  loose  and  inconsistent 
living  of  Western  traders  and  emigrants, 
whose  conduct  denies  them  creed. 
Say  the  natives  :  ‘  You  come  to  us 

with  your  religion.  You  degrade  our 
people  with  drink.  You  scorn  our  re¬ 
ligion.  in  many  points  like  your .  °iro, 
and  then  you  wonder  why  Christianity 
makes  such  slow  progress  among  us.  I 
will  tell  you:  It  is  because  you  are  not 
like  your  Christ.’ 

Missionary  Tour  of  the  World. 

A  most  illuminating  review  is  given  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  non-Christian 


wK ich  shcltd  be  wisely  and 
JiboreHST u n d erf  afrWft  Anoth er  p ro  blem 
of  Blatesvuan^Tivp 

tribution  of  forces  i  accordance  ’with 
prevalent  ideas  of  I  omlty.  Possibly 
Sishop  Bashford’s  j  viissionar y  Hagu 
Tribunal,’  to  which  -  ach  mission  pro¬ 
posing  to  enter  ane  1  held  should  sub¬ 
mit  its  plans,  might  |>us  b?  ,f° 

plan  ‘  with  statesue  like  vision  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  er*i  Held. 

Untouched  Pari  of  the  World. 

Apart  from  the  '  uts  of  the  world 
more  or  less  effecth  ly  occupied  by  the 
missionary  societies  ihere  are  enormous 
unoccupied  section-  with  great  poru- 
Etfons  An  attempt  is  made  roughly 
to  estimate  these  untouched  popula¬ 
tions  It  is  calculabd  that  there  are,  in 
sectfons  untouched  nd  not  included  in 
any  existing  schnne  of  missionary 
operation  : 

Asia . 

Africa  . 

Arabia  .  . 

Syria  ... 

The  Siuatic  Ponmsn  a.. .  ■  •  ■ 

Eastern  Sumatra  an  1  adjacent 
islands  .  ■ 

Madura,  Bali  and  Lombok 

Islands  . 

Malay  Peninsula 


42,000,000 

70,000.000 

3,000,000 

550,000 

50,000 

3,250,000 

2,000,000 

1.000,000 


Total  .  113,000,000 

Areas  in  countries  nominally  occupied 
l.y  missionary  societies,  but  really  un¬ 
touched  by  missionary  effort,  would 
probably  show  pn  .illations  exceeding, 
in  the  aggregate,  the  total  of  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  areas. 

Conclusions. 

If  the  Church  ie  to  remove  tho  reproach  of 
,0  much  of  the  works  population  being  ont- 
e°d“tbo  influence  of  the  Gospel,  there  most 
be : — 

Knowledge  of  tho  tacts. 

Strategic  planning  for  the  future. 

Effective  occupation  of  the  unoccupied  areas 
will  call  for  the  etrregthomng  of  the  existing 
missions  both  by  men  and  money. 

New  missions  »■  :t,  be  inaugurated  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  cldstmg  societies,  for  the 
occupation  of  terr  Jones  far  removed  from 
established  missions.  .  .... 

Tho  ideal  of  earn  „g  the  Gospel  to  all  the 
world  must  be  lifted  “4  steadily  upheld. 

It  is  of  the  utni  )8t  importance  that  the 
nnmArmia  indepeinl  it  organisations  conduct- 

fng  Sons  “n  d  front .lands  and  wit . 

diverse  methods  si  mid  be  in  close  touch 
with  each  other,  she  Id  he  familiar  with  each 
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of  existing  councils  and  organisations 
both  on  the  home  and  foreign  fields. 

THE  REPORT  PRESENTED. 

Stupendous  Statistics. 

Yesterday  morning’s  session  was 
opened  with  a  devotional  service,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  McAdam  Muir,  Mode, 
rator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
Assembly  Hall  was  crowded.  During 
the  sessions  the  Conference  i3  techni¬ 
cally  in  committee.  Mr.  John  R.  Mott 
is  chairman  of  committee,  but  a9  he 
was  to  present  the  report;  of  Com* 
mission  1.  on  ‘  Carrying  the  Gospel  to 
all  the  Non-Christian  World,’  Sir  John 
Kennaway  for  a  time  presided.  Each 
Commission  is  allotted,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  for  an  address 
and  explanations  of  its  report. 

Mr.  Mott  presented  a  very  valuable 
addendum  to  the  report  in  the  shape  of 
a  Conference  Statistical  Atlas,  the  most 
complete  statement  yet  given  of  the 
strength  and  distribution  of  the  mis 
sionary  forces  throughout  the  world. 

The  statistics  have  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  James  S.  Dennis,  of  New  York ; 
while  Professor  Beach,  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  edited  the  twenty  maps.  Alto¬ 
gether  788  Protestant  missionary 
societies  are  at  work.  The  annual 
combined  contributions  for  work 
among  non-Christians  are  £5,071,000. 

There  are  5,622  ordained  mis¬ 
sionaries,  982  physicians,  2,603 
men  lay  missionaries,  5,400  married 
women,  excluding  physicians,  4,988  un¬ 
married  women,  excluding  physicians — 
altogether  19,280  foreign  missionaries, 
not  counting  ordained  missionaries 
twice.  There  are  5,045  ordained 
natives,  an  I  92,918  unordained  native 
preachers,  teachers,  Biblewomen  and 
other  workers.  The  total  communicants 
in  1907  were  1,925,205.  The  total 
number  of  living  baptized  Christians 
was  3,006,373 ;  of  native  adherents, 
5,281,871.  The  native  contributions 
amounted  to  £545,000. 

A  Great  Advance  Needed. 

They  had  been  overwhelmed,  said 
Mr.  Mott,  with  the  vast  ness  of  the 
problem  which  their  inquiry  had  re¬ 
vealed  to  them.  They  must  school 
themselves  to  look  at  the  world  as  a 
unit,  as  Christ  did,  and  as  all  His  dis¬ 
ciples  must.  There  was  something 
incongruous,  he  said  amid  cheers,  in 
coming  to  the  consideration  of  such  a 
problem  as  delegates  representing  so 
many  national,  racial  and  denomina¬ 
tional  differences.  They  believed  there 
never  had  been  a  time  when  in  all 
the  non-Christian  countries  the  con¬ 
ditions  confronting  the  Churches 
were  so  favourable  for  a  gi  eat 
and  well-considered  advance.  They 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  thorough¬ 
ness  as  well  as  promptness.  They 
believed  the  hour  had  struck  when 
the  Church  should  at  once  take 
possession  of  every  unoccupied  field. 

The  work  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  concerted  effort.  The  Commis- 
ce«eff"cVmua!gn  \a  wficn*itt  rW'WsS&Sj 
ties  there  represented  were  united 
would  be  more  than  equivalent,  to  t  he 
doubling  of  their  present  missionary 
staffs  They  had  become  convinced 
that  the  work  of  missionary  enterprise 
was  becoming  more  and  more  not  a 
European  and  American  enterprise,  but 
au  Asiatic  and  an  African  enter¬ 
prise,  and  their  hearts  vibrated  with 
iov  as  they  noted  how  the  native 
churches  were  addressing  themselves  to 
this  enterprise.  It  was  futile  to  imagine 
that  the  work  of  world-evangelisation 
could  be  done  unless  the  churches  m  the 
home  lands  came  together  with  the 
Living  Christ  as  their  Head  and  Leader. 
Problems  for  Discussion. 

The  Commissions,  with  a  view  to  the 
best  use  of  tho  time,  will  each  suggest 
the  main  lines  on  which  discussion 
should  be  concentrated.  Commission  1. 
suggested  as  the  problems  for  dis¬ 
cussion  : 

SLouia  tlio  Church  seek  to  enter  at  once 
the  practically  unoccupied  fields,  or  Hist 
enlarge  its  activities  iu  fields  where  it  is  already 

atIn°ortaWi5hina  the  Church  on  tho  mission- 
field,  what  should  be  the  relative  emphasis  on 
the  conversion  of  individuals  and  on  the 
bringing  of  communities  under  Christian 

inSbouid?the  missionary  devote  chief  atten¬ 
tion  to  raising  up  and  helping  to  develop  a 
native  evangelistic  agency  or  to  doing  direct 
«vaueoliBtic  work  himself  r 

Is  ft  advisable  to  have  a  largo  native  agency 
for  evangelistic  work  among  non-Christians 
dependent  upon  foreign  support? 

The  d  sirability  of  arrangements  for  pro- 
moting  co-operation  in  connection  with  tho 
work  of  making  Christ  known  to  the  non- 
Christian  world. 

The  first  speaker  in  the  discussion  was 
Dr.  George  Robson,  who  dealt  with  the 

inadeauacy  of  missions  in  Africa.  He 
said  with  shame  that  the  Bnllsh  ad¬ 
ministrations  in  Africa  favoured  Moslem 
aa  against  Christians.  Every  Moslem 
trader  is  a  Moslem  missionary.  Ur. 
Karl  Kumm  endorsed  Dr.  Robson  s 
statement  that  Islam  is  rapidly 
gaining  on  Christianity  in  Africa. 
Pastor  Grand.tean  (Lausanne),  on 
behalf  of  the  Swiss  missions  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  urged  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  societies  working  south  of 
the  Zambesi,  for  the  arrangement  of  an 
understanding  for  the  common  caring 
on  of  missionary  work  m  South  Atnca. 
Japan  followed  Rev.  1 
(Baptist)  said  Japan  was  finding  ta..t 

education  was  not  R* 

She  needed  religion.  With  62  000,010 
of  people,  there  were  only  80,000 
Christians.  The  Nestor  of  Japanese 
missionaries,  as  Mr.  Mott  called  him. 
Dr  J.  D.  Davis,  said  it  was  death 
to  be  a  Christian  when  he  went  to 
Japan,  but  the  Emperor  himself  now 
made  large  annual  contributions  to 
distinctly  Christian  institutions.  There 
were  400  Japanese  churches,  of  whom  a 
third  were  self-supporting. 

China  in  a  Mo  tin  Condition. 
China  came  next.  Bishop  Bash- 
ford  (Peking)  described  the  great 
changes— political,  educational  and 


economics — that  are  coming  over  China 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  growing  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Monchu  dynasty,  but  he 
believed  there  were  many  men  of  tho 
governing  class  who  were  earnestly 
labouring  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Tho 
economic  revolution  was  similar  to  that 
when  in  Western  countries  machinery 
displaced  hand  labour.  China  was  in  a 
molten  condition,  and  they  must  lose 
no  time  in  impressing  Christianity  upon 
her  during  the  re-shaping  period.  Tho 
Chinese  Professor  Chang  declared  that 
the  population  of  China  is  not  four 
hundred  but  eight  hundred  millions. 
The  mind  of  China  was  now  empty 
and  open.  In  gve  years  it  might  be 
occupied  again  and  closed. 

Korea  was  represented  by  Hon.  J.  H. 
Yun,  a  native,  who  said  in  no  country 
had  Christianity  mado  such  progress. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
missionary  or  Christian;  now  there  were 
nearly  200,000  Korean  Christians,  and 
the  Bible  was  the  book  most  widely 
read. 


8,000  More  Missionaries  Wanted  for 
India. 

The  opportunities  in  India  were  em¬ 
phasized  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Eddy  (New 
York),  who  said  the  Indian  mind  moved 
in  masses,  and  it  was  possible  converts 
would  flock  in  faster  than  they  could 
deal  with  them.  Rev.  V.  S.  Azariah, 
representing  Indian  native  missions, 
said  a  hundred  millions  in  India  were 
outside  the  range  of  the  missionary 
societies,  and,  amid  cheers,  he  denounced 
as  criminal  the  action  of  societies  which 
went  into  already  occupied  territories 
while  so  largo  areas  lay  untouched. 
Dr.  Robert  Stewart  (Punjaub)  said 

that  8,000  additional  missionaries  would 

be  needed  to  provide  one  for  each  25,000 
of  the  population  of  India. 

Rev.  G.  II.  Bondfield  (Shanghai) 
lamented  that  Mongolia  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten.  The  life  of  the  people 
was  blighted  by  the  degenerate  Budd¬ 
hism  that  had  come  from  Tibet.  Ten 
missionaries  in  all  were  all  too  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  a  vast  country  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  two  millions,  for  whom  Qilmour 
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were  twenty  missionaries  only  for  _ 
territory  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  hunger  for  the 
Gospel  among  sixty  million  Rus¬ 
sian  subjects  not  connected  with 
the  Orthodox  Church.  Mr.  Mott 
here  reminded  the  Conference  that 
they  were  to  deal  only  with  work 
among  non-Christians.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indians  in  South  America, 
said  Rev.  H.  C.  Tucker  (Rio  de 
Janeiro),  are  roaming  the  continent  in 
their  native  state,  and  the  American 
Bible  Society  is  endeavouring  to  reach 
them.  Polynesia  had  as  spokesman 
Rev.  J.  Nettleton,  who  said  idolatry 
had  been  stamped  out  of  the  Fijian 
Islands.  They  were  now  attacking 
the  Solomon  ‘islands.  Tho  pionesr  W 

for  fiftv  years  was  Dr.  Brown. 

While  at  one  time  a  woman 
if  hurl  been  said  they  could  not  pnrefiase 
a  scravay  old  woman  for  a  million 
pound-T  Sixty  per  cent,  of  he  crime  f 

was  due  to  Indian  coolies,  whom  they 
were  endeavouring  to  influence.  lire 
Sabbath  Day  is  bettor  observed  in 
Christianised  Polynesia,  derfared  Bev. 

W.  L.  BLAMIRES,  of  the  Methodist  Mis 
sionary  Society  of  Australasia,  than  it 
is  in  Scot 'and. 

Pleas  for  Israel. 

An  earnest  plea  for  evangelisation oaf 
tho  Jews  was  put  in  by  Rev.  W. 
EWING,  ot  the  United  Free  Church 
ot  Scotland  Jewish  Committee. 
Jewish  missions  had  usually  been 
treated  as  a  step-daughter  of  the 
Cliuvoh  Evangelistic.  The  difficulty  with 
(lie  Jews  was  that  the  word  Christian 
hod  been  Triad e  to  stink  in  their  nostrita 
by  the  bitter  memories  of  centuries  of 
nameless  indignity  and  cruel  persecution 
by  Christians.  After  all.  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Jews  were  converted  in  the  last 
century.  There  was  a  vast  fund  of 
atiilitv  lorked  up  in  the  Jewish  race,  and 
it  would  beagreat  tiling  for  Christianity 
if  that  treasury  could  be  unlocked  and 
used  for  Christ.  An  eloquent  plea  on 
the  same  line  was  made  by  a  Christian 
Jow,  Rev.  Louis  Meyer  (New  York), who 
said  the  growing  power  and  intelligence 
of  the  Jews  might,  if  they  were  left  to 
themselves,  become  a  grave  danger  to 
Christianity.  Now  was  the  opportunity  . 
there  never  was  such  a  decay  of  re¬ 
ligion,  such  a  falling  into  indifference 
or  infidelity  as  there  was  among  the 
Jews  in  New  York.  A  census  showed 
that  70  000  Jewish  children  were  entirely 
without  religious  instruction.  The  ses¬ 
sion  closed  with  a  half-hour  of  inter- 
cession  for  the  success  of  world-evange- 
lisation. 

yesterday  afternoon. 

The  Conquest  of  Islam. 

The  afternoon  session  addressed  itself 
to  the  problem  of  Islam.  VrV~*h-T* 
Zwemer,  American  missionary  in  Arabia, 
said  there  were  in  Arabia  many  remains 
of  ancient  Christian  churches.  He  knew 
of  a  Moslem  stable  that  was  once 
Christian  cathedral.  There  was  no  reaso 
to  despair  of  success  with  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  .but  they  needed  their  best  men 
and  scientific  methods.  If, 

Gardner  (Church  Missionary  Society) 
urged,  they  could  not  effectively  oc¬ 
cupy  both  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  they 
should  concentrate  on  one  ot  them. 
Diffusion  of  forces  meant  failure. 

Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  (Persia)  urged 
that.  Persia  was  a  centre  whence 
they  might  reach  Mohammedanism 
throughout  the  East.  They  should 
atrike  at  the  heart  of  Islam.  Iio  did 
not  despair  of  carrying  the  Gospel  even 
to  Mecca. 

Individual  or  Community? 

Thf*  discussion  as  to  the  relative  em- 
pbasis  to  be  placed  on  the  '“£ 

— 
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Society.  He  laid  stress  on  the  diffi¬ 

culty  to  a  native  convert  of  living  in  a 
society  whose  traditions,  habits  ot 
thought  and  customs  were  all  against 
him.  They  should  endeavour  by 
every  means  to  create  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  more  favourable  to  Christian 
feeling  and  living.  Important  mass 
movements,  said  Bishop  .  Robinson 
(Bombay),  are  taking  place  in  India  in 
the  direction  of  Christianity.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  God  was  accomplishing 
wonderful  transformations  among  the 
outcasts  of  India.  Such  movements 
were  largely  influenced  by  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  the  people  placed  their  child¬ 
ren  at  their  disposal.  There  was  great 
hope  of  capturing  for  Christ  the  fifty 
millions  of  the  most  despised  classes  of 
India.  They  must  aim,  said  Mrs1 
Ashley  Car'us-Wilson,  not  only 
the  expansion  of  Christianity,  but  at  the 
extension  of  Christendom.  They  mustwin 
the  nations  as  well  as  the  individuals  to 
Christ,  and  they  would  help  towards 
this  by  a  gradual  infusion  of  heathen¬ 
dom  with  a  Christian  atmosphere.  The 
earliest  Christian  Church,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Paul,  found  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  of  a  European  Christ¬ 
ianity.  She  was  afraid  they  themselves 
often  found  it  equally  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  Christendom  other  than  that 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  They 
were  bound,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  de¬ 
clared,  to  do  their  utmost  to  evangelise 
the  racial  and  social  atmosphere  into 
which  a  Christian  convert  was  born, 
although  their  primary  purpose  m  st 
still  be  to  strike  at  the  root  of  individual 
personality. 


pression  deepened  ai  the  hours  passed 
that  the  Conference  is  a  council  of  war 
and  that  the  issue  will  be  such  an  in¬ 
crease  of  missionary  interest,  enthu 
siasm,  resources,  determination,  co¬ 
operation,  and  sustained  and  scientific 
method  as  must  lead  to  advance  all 
along  the  line  and  to  such  gains  in  the 
various  fields  during  the  next  twentv- 
five  years  as  will  make  the  carrying  of 
the  Gospel  to  all  non-Christian  parts  of 
the  earth  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
difficulty,  at  Edinburgh  will  be  for  the 
delegates  to  stand  the  strain  of  such 
sessions  for  eight  more  days.  An  or¬ 
dinary  National  Free  Church  Council 
or  denominational  Conference  is  child’s 
play  compared  with  the  World  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference. 


THE 


Field.’  We 
this  report 
this  week. 
Commission 
Gibson,  of 


Eft  comes-  :o  know  of  other  communions 
ana  to  reioido  in  spiritual  fellowship  with 
tuoir  mombepsi.  Or,  in  caso  of  his  removing 
10  a  now  area1,  might  not  such  a  promise 
pi’ovo  disastrous  by  leading  him  to  turn  away 

Horn  the  only  [Christian  fellowship  within  his 
{each  ?  To  exact  such  a  promise  at  baptism 
18  to  sow  the  seeds  or  sectarianism  and 
suspicion  at  the  moment  when  all  tho  thought 
snotild  bo  turned  in  lovo  and  dovotiou  to  tho 
one  centro  of  Christian  faith. 

"  s  venture  to  suggest  the  question  whetlior 
those  who  administer  the  sacraments  should 
not  be  regarded  aa  really  acting  as  trustees  for 
the  wholo  body  of  the  Church  Catholic ;  so 
that  a  convert  from  heathenism  is  baptized, 
not  aa  a  Oougregationalist,  or  a  Presbyterian, 

or  a  Lutheran,  but  simply,  on  the  ground  of 
repentance  and  faith,  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ?  If  this  viow  could  be 
generally  accepted,  it  might  become  possible 
to  give,  in  a  commonly  arranged  form,  certi¬ 
ficates  of  baptism  which  would  bo  generally 
recognised,  and  would  make  the  holdor  free  to 
enjoy  Christian  fellowship,  whorovor  he  might 
he,  due  precaution  being  taken  to  prevent 
abuse  of  such  certificates  by  fugitives  from 
discipline,  or  by  thdso  who  from  unworthy 
motives  wore  seeking  to  pass  from  one  juris 
diction  to  another. 

Bigamy  and  Polygamy. 

One  of  the  most  harassing  problems 

of  the  native  church  is  what  to  do  with 
the  convert  who,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  people,  has  a  plurality  of  wives, 
or  a  secondary  wife,  as  in  China,  where, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  his  family  and 
maintain  the  veneration  of  ancestors, 
the  husband  of  a  childless  wife,  with 
that  wife’s  consent,  takes  a  second 
wife.  The  Commission  took  much  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  problem,  and  collected 
many  opinions.  It  hesitates  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  Many 
missionaries  have  felt  themselves  unable 
to  make  up  their  mincls  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  tendency,  however,  is  for  those 
who  have  taken  the  strictest  line,  and 
who  have  refused  in  any  circumstances 
to  receive,  even  as  a  catechumen,  a  can¬ 
didate  living  in  polygamy,  or  who,  if 
receiving  him  for  instruction,  refused 
him  baptism  till  he  freed  himself  from 
polygamous  ties,  to  reconsider  their 
position.  Polygamy  is  gradually  dying 
out.  To  dismiss  plural  wives  would 
mean,  in  most  cases,  to  drive  the  wives 
to  immoral  living.  Missionaries  are  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  view  that,  during  the  transi 
tion  to  monogamy,  while  condemning 
polygamy  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
Christ,  the  sin  should  be  regarded  as 
committed  in  ignorance,  and  the  sinful 
relation  is  one  which  could  not  now  be 
undone  without  greater  wrong.  The 
polygamist  should  be  received  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  baptism,  if  suitable  on  other 
grounds,  t-ut  the  protest  against  poly¬ 
gamy  sho  ild  be  emphasized  by  refusing 
to  those  tl  jus  baptized  the  right  of  hold¬ 
ing  any  office  in  the  church. 

Drunkenness  and  Litigation. 
Many  ,  problems  of  discipline  of 
church  m  embers  arise  in  the  nev 
churches.  ,  Drunkenness  is  beginning  to 

from  huj  secular  calling,  which  was  a  j  mittces  of  believe^'" holding  the  same  threaten  ot  «*•  churches,  par- 

link  between  himself  anrl  tho  nennlo  _ . 


CHURCH  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 
To-day’s  Discussion. 

The  report  to  be  discussed  to-day  is 
that  of  Commission  II.  which  dealt  with 
1  he  subject  of  ‘  The  Church  in  the  Mission 
Field.’  We  refer  to  some  parts  of 
in  our  leading  article 
The  chairman  of  the 
was  Dr.  J.  Campbell 
Swatow-,  of  the  China 
Missionjof  the  •  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England.  He  was  British  chairman  of 
the  Centenary  Missionary  Conference  at 
Shanghai  in  1907.  The  vice-chairman 
was  Dr.  Walter  R.  Lambuth,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Missions,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South),  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  U.S.A.  Something  like  220 
correspondents  supplied  materials  to 
this  committee.  One  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  difficulties  was  the  tendency  of 
the  correspondents  to  face  the  questions 
wa9  on  which  information  was  sought  from 
a  narrow  point  of  view,  looking  at  the 
interests  solely  of  his  own  Church  or 
Mission  Board.  The  Commission  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
principal  services  which  the  catholic 
Conference  can  render  to  bring  the  vary¬ 
ing  points  of  view  to  the  notice  of  all. 
They  say  they  have  their  partial  con¬ 
ceptions  corrected  and  adjusted,  and 
learn  that  even  where  they  widely  differ 
in  method,  they  aim  at  common  ends. 
The  Commission  conclude  that  «  some 
of  the  problems  which  confront  all 
missionaries  seem  to  find  an  earlier  or  a 
more  complete  solution  under  one  form 
of  Church  polity,  while  others  are 
more  readily  handled  by  another. 
The  various  polities  are  considered, 
in  their  relation  to  missionary  work 
It  is  shown,  for  instance,  that  in 
various  instances  native  churches 
have  instinctively  drawn  together  in 
Unions,  after  the  Congregational 
fashion  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  thus  developing,  while 
conserving  the  independence  of  tin 
,  -  mi-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ..  --  ■  ---  -  uniting  churches,  a  sense  of  corporatj 

work.  They  should  not,  if  they  could  |  life,  and  evoking  the  power,  If  not  the 
avoid  it,  take  a  man  away  I  authority,  of  a  Federation  of  com- 


Native  Agency. 

The  question  of  native  agency  and  the 
relation  of  the  missionary  to  it 
opened  by  Dr.  Roots,  Bishop 
Ilankow.  The  native  pastor  and  evan¬ 
gelist,  said  Dr.  Roots,  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  at  every  point  over  the  foreign 
missionary.  He  knew  his  people,  and 
his  people  knew  him.  The  greatest 
lack  was  that  of  native  leadership. 
They  must  make  impossible  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  complaint — which  was  not 
true — made  to  him  by  a  young  Ghinese 
that  the  missionaries  did  not  want 
Chinese  to  receive  such  an  education  as 
would  give  them  the  leadership  of 
their  people.  They  must  give  native 
men  anci  wom?n  such  an  educa¬ 
tion  as  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
missionary  gradually  to  fall  into  the 
background  aud  eventually  to  retire 
all  og  ether.  A  warning  was  given  by 

Mr.  D.  E.  Hoste,  director  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  against  giving  to  native 
evangelists  such  an  intellectual  training 
as  would  lift  him  above  the  simple 
country  people,  who  were  influenced 
very  little,  if  at  all,  by  Western  thought. 
They  must  train  men  with  a  view  to  the 
class  of  people  among  whom  they  were  to 


^  an^  practising  the  sLie  church 

India  nee&§il._eyery 


.  .  |  ordinance? /  Tho  An; 

miasipiyijas-  -rsiyat  -sdfP-go^g^rgLjG**^  um-icmri 
S?“Ir\  O  It  would  be  whole  local  communion  as  iu  relation  to 

disastrous  to  leave  the  work  as  yet  to  the  mother  Church  and  (bl  ot  the 
the  nature  evangelists.  Those  who  sail  1  cal  congregation  or  group  o£  con™- 


‘Send  no  more  missionaries;  leave  l he 
work  to  the  native  churches,’  did  not, 
said  Dr.  Eugene  Stock,  know  the  con¬ 
ditions.  At  present  they  were  bound 
financially  to  support  the  native 
churches.  They  had  made  mistakes  in 
taking  the  best  of  natives  into  the  direct 
employment  of  the  missionary  societies 
thus  weakening  the  native  ’  churches. 
It  was  better  to  subsidise  native 
churches  that  needed  subsidising,  and 
to  leave  the  active  churches  to  employ 
and  themselves  direct  the  native  agents. 
In  the  case  of  new  missions  it  was,  of 
course,  necessary  for  a  time  to  employ 
the  native  evangelists  as  the  employees 
of  the  societies. 

Manchuria  and  Korea. 

A  hearty  cheer  was  given  to  Dr.  John 
Ross  (Manchuria).  There  had  been,  he 
said,  30, 000. baptized  converts  in  Man¬ 
churia.  Twelve  native  churches  sup¬ 
ported  their  own  pastors.  Idolatry 
was  dead  ;  the  temples  were 
crumbling  or  were  being  turned  into 
schools  for  giving  Western  education. 
Not  a  hundred  of  the  converts  were 
directly  converted  by  missionaiies ;  the 
work  wasjdone  by  the  native  evange¬ 
lists,  to  whom  they  gave  a  four  years’ 
training.  In  Korea,  said  Dr.  Moffett, 
hey  felt  it  better  that  the  native 
churches  should  not  have  foreign  money 
to  draw  upon,  hut  should  employ  and 
pay  their  own  missionary  evangelists. 
The  churches  were  the  stronger  for 
having  the  responsibility  and  burden 
placed  upon  them.  It  made  for 
character,  and  the  Koreans  were  grateful 
for  the  streng'  hening  of  their  character, 
though  not  pauperising  them.  Dr.  J. 
OampbellGibson  (Swatow)  heldthatthe 
question  of  ‘  foreign  money’  for  native 
evangelists  was  not  susceptible  of  a 
categorical  answer.  In  his  district  the 
native  churches  found  80  per  cent,  of 
the  money  to  pay  native  evangelists 
and  teachers.  He  had  known  cases 
where  harm  was  done  by  taking  a  man 
as  an  agent  away  from  the  district 
where  he  was  known  and  setting  him 
down  in  a  district  where  he  was  a 
stranger. 

Missionary  Co-operation. 

On  the  question  of  co-operation  in  the 
non-Christian  parts  of  the  world,  Dr. 
Julius  Richter  (Berlin)  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  recommendation  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  International  Committee 
for  Co-operation  and  Union.  Great 
fields  now  unoccupied  were  waiting  for 
their  occupation,  and  6uch  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commitee,  in  view  of  the  facts 
brought  to  light,  might  study  how  these 
fields  might  best  be  oocupied,  and  con¬ 
fer  with  and  advise  societies  that  felt 
moved  to  take  action.  The  Session  was 
closed  with  prayer  by  Bishop  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Throughout  the  day  the  addresses — 
brief,  compact,  practical — were  heard 
with  unflagging  attention.  The  im¬ 


gat'ons  as  in  relation  to  the  mission 
authorities  at  home  and  in  the  field.  In 
the  Piesbyterian  and  Methodist  polities 
there  is  the  effort  to  train  congregations 
to  subordinate  self- management,  and 
there  is  the  effort  to  provide  a  local 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  a  wide 
area,  in  a  proper  independence  of  the 
home  Church  or  Churches,  retaining, 
however,  as  a  rule,  at  least  federal  rela¬ 
tions  therewith.  Various  urgent  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  ol'  the  development 
and  government  of  tho  native  churches 
are  considered. 

Native  Churches  and  Foreigners. 

On  the  question  whether  native 
churches  should  include  resident  for¬ 
eigners  of  the  same  denomination, 
opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  inclu¬ 
sion  of  races  with  the  limitation 
that  here  and  there  separate  services 
and  ministry  might  be  arranged  for, 
say,  English  or  German-speaking  mem¬ 
bers,  but  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
imply  two  corporate  churches  of  the 
same  communion  in  the  same  field. 

Independence  of  Native  Churches. 

The  Commission  considered  the  critical 
question  of  making  the  transition  from 
tlie  elementary  stage  of  dependence  on 
a  foreign  mission  to  that  of  self-support 
of  the  young  Church.  It  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  achievement  of  self-sup¬ 
port  is  now  almost  invariably  put  before 
the  young  Church  even  at  the  earliest 
stages,  although  the  methods  employed 
and  the  success  as  yet  attained  differ 
widely. 

Conditions  of  Membership. 

On  the  question  of  conditions  of 
membership  of  a  newly-formed  native 
church,  nearly  all  the  correspondents 
speak  of  a  period  of  probation,  with  a 
course  of  instruction  and  training  in 
knowledge  and  Christian  life,  as  an 
essential  feature  of  their  work.  Six 
months  appears  to  be  the  generally 
accepted  minimum  of  probation,  with 
two  years,  sometimes  three,  as  an 
indefinite  maximum. 

Profession  of  Faith. 

The  Commission  deprecates  the  prac¬ 
tice,  in  some  cases,  of  demanding  rigid 
adherence  to  a  complicated  doctrinal 
Confession  of  Faith.  They  say : 

Where  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  extremely 
simple,  embodying-  only  the  first  elements  of 
the  Christian  faith,  this  (the  demand  of  full 
submission  to  it)  may  be  a  legitimate  domaud, 
but  when  it  enters  on  tho  domain  of  theology, 
there  is  great  danger  of  injuring  the  conscience 
of  the  candidate,  who  is  only  on  the  threshold 
of  his  Christian  life.  Still  more  clearly  is  the 
limit  overpassed  where,  as  reported  to  us,  it 
is  the  custom  to  exact  the  solemn  promise  that 
the  candidate  for  baptism  will  not,  at  any 
time,  enter  another  communion  of  Christians. 
Such  a  pledge  can  bo  of  little  meaning  to  the 
candidate  at  the  moment  of  baptism,  when 
his  horizon  is  naturally  bounded  by  the 
Christian  communion  in  which  he  has  found 
the  light  of  life.  But  it  luay  be  a  soro  en 
tanglement  of  his  conscience  when  he  ai'ter- 


ticularly  In  those  places  where  the 
.  rasults  ol'  contact  with  the  West  are 

are-tefiu&r. 

-  v  '  l£I6  The  Com  ibsiou  areTlad  to  note  that 
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Between  Christian 
n  is  not  forbidden,  1  hough 
cou raged,  the  evidence  from 
lanimous  to  the  effect  that 
foreign  missionary,  nor  the 
such,  may  take  any  part  in 
>  with  the  ordinary  course  of 


PRIA  ITIVE  METHODIST 
CENTfNARY  CONFERENCE. 


Our  Correspondent. 

The  Coherence  which  opened  yester¬ 
day  morning  at  Tunstall  wall  see  the 
completion  of  the  first  century  of 
Primitive  Methodism,  and  it  will  record 
a  story  of  jlevotion,  generosity  aud  pro¬ 
gress  that'  has  not  been  surpassed  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  Some  shadow  is 
cast  upon  the  rejoicings  by  a  Con¬ 
nexional  decrease  this  year,  but  this 
will  not  damp  the  ardour  with  which 
the  romantic  story  of  the  century  will 
be  told. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  should  be  held  in  Tunstall,  for 
here  the  official  birth  of  the  Church  to.  k 
place.  It  the  seventh  Conference  that 
has  been  teld  here,  the  last  being  in 
1884,  win  i  Rev.  George  Lamb  was 
President.  The  Tunstall  Conferences 
have  mac  3  a  deep  impression  on  the 
polity  of  t  e  Church,  for  it  was  in  this 
town  that^the  position  of  Connexional 
officers  was  defined,  the  rules  of  the 
Church  consolidated,  the  Connexion 
divided  into  districts  and  the  jubilee 
celebrations  held.  'Now  at  Tunstall  the 
Centenary  Conference  meets  by  natural 
right  and  choice.  Tunstall  Chapel  is 
necessarily  large,  for  in  this  small  town 
it  Is  estimated  that  there  are  six  thou¬ 
sand  people  who  claim  more  or  less 
direct  religious  association  with  the 
faith  and  worship  of  the  denomination. 
The  buildings  are  perfectly  adapted  for 
a  Conference  gathering,  and  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  first  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel,  which  is  now  turned 
into  cottaeres.  and  adjoins  the  present 


London  Church  nouse  are  evident.  The 
report  of  tho  Centenary  Fund  is  awaited 
with  anxious  interest.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  total  of  £250,000  has  been 
reached,  but  the  central  portion  of  the 
fund  will  require  another  year  before  it 
is  completed.  Rev.  George  Armstrong 
has  rendered  magnificent  service  as 
organising  secretary  of  this  fund.  The 
Mow  Cop  camp-meetings  will  make  this 
Conferencememorable,and  all  are  fervent 
in  the  hope  that  a  new  impulse  may  be 
given  to  evangelism  in  the  Church,  that 
we  may  rejoice  and  sing  as  did  our 
fathers : 

The  little  cloud  increases  still 
Which  first  arose  upon  Mow  Hill. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  Stationing 
Committee  was  engaged  on  the  first 
draft  of  stations.  This  business  will 
be  dispatched  with  smoothness.  It  is 
impossible  to  station  all  the  students 
who  are  due  to  leave  college,  but  this 
result  of  commercial  depression  will 
soon  vanish  now  that  trade  is  reviving. 

The  Conference  falls  in  the  first  year 
of  the  new  county  borough  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  and  the  Mayor,  Major  C. 
Wedgwood,  D.S.O.,  and  the  Mayoress 
gave  a  civic  reception  on  Tuesday  night, 
in  the  Tunstall  Town  Hall,  to  about 
1,000  guests,  including  Sir  W.  P. 
Hartley,  J.P.,  the  retiring  president. 
Ho  has  served  the  churches  with  rare 
distinction,  and  his  term  will  long  be 
remembered.  Popular  visitors  to  the 
Conference  are  Revs.  H.  M.  Cook,  N. 
Boocock  and  Miss  A.  Richardson, 
returned  missionaries  from  the  foreign 
field. 

The  New  President 

Yesterday  morning  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sir  William  Hartley,  opened 
the  Conference.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  election  of  the  Conference 
officials.  Rev.  J.  G.  Bowran  (‘  Ramsay 
Guthrie’)  nominated  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  Rev.  S.  S.  Henshaw  in  an  address 
that  captured  the  house  by  its  eloquent 
appeal.  Mr.  William  Windsor,  J.P., 
nominated  Rev.  John  Welford,  the 
retiring  Vice-president,  who  had  been 
for  five  years  the  General  Committee 
secretary,  and  for  fourteen  years  college 
secretary.  Rev.  S.  S.  Henshaw  was 
elected  with  172  votes  out  of  214.  The 
appointment  is  most  popular,  for  Mr. 
Henshaw  stands  high  in  the  affections 
of  tho  people.  For  five  years  he  travelled 
the  Connexion  as  Sunday-school  agent, 
and  he  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Young 
People’s  Missionary  Department,  and  is 
rendering  great  service  hi  this  capacity. 
He  has  travelled  thirty-nine  years,  and 
is  sixty-two  years  of  age.  In  respond¬ 
ing  Mr.  Henshaw  said  he  felt  over¬ 
whelmed  with  gratitude  as  he  realised 
that  he  who  was  once  a  motherless 
collier  lad  now  stood  before  them  as 
their  president. 

For  the  Vice-presidency  Rev.  B. 
Dennison  nominated  Mr.  W.  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  who  was  celebrating  his  jubilee  as 
a  Primitive  Methodist.  Rev.  George 
TRU3LER  nominated  Mr.  W.  Tarver, 
J.P.  Rev.  A.  T.  Guttery  nominated 
norniiiitPeu  £ivil  >  U,ev-  John  Bennett 
Holland  nominated  Air.  T.  W.  Green. 
After  three  rounds  of  voting  Mr.  Sivil 
was  elected  with  117  votes.  Mr.  Sivil 
is  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  generous 
leaders  of  the  Connexion,  whose  work 
and  influence  is  specially  felt  in  the 
Sheffield  district. 

Revs.  William  Barker,  George  Trusler, 
J.  T.  Barkby  and  W.  Mainprize  were 
nominated  for  the  secretaryship.  Mr. 
Barkby  having  withdrawn/  Rev.  W. 
Barker  was  elected  on  the  second  ballot 
with  117  votes.  Mr.  Barkeris  a  leading 
figure  in  the  Manchester  district,  where 
he  has  spent  twenty- four  years  of  his 
ministry,  and  was  assistant  secretary  of 
Conference  last  year.  A  telegram  of 
hearty  greeting  was  sent  to  the  World’s 
Missionary  Conference  assembled  in 
Edinburgh.  Hearty  thanks  were  given 
to  Sir  William  Hartley  and  Rev.  John 
Welford,  the  retiring  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  new  officers  were  in¬ 
ducted  in  the  afternoon  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  congregation. 


valuable  knowlodge  of  by-gone  timos  which  is 
being  collected  in  the  admirable  series  of 
‘Antiquary’s  Books.’ 
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The  Medieval  Hospitals  of  England 

By  Botha  Mary  Clay.  With  Preface  by  Bishop 
of  Bristol  ,  and  Seventy-eight  Illustrations, 
‘  The  Antiquary's  Books.'  ( Methuen  and  Co. 
7 8.  6 d.  net.) 

Much  careful  research  lies  behind  this  very 
full  and  interesting  record.  The  writer  shows 
us  that  the  earliest  hospitals  were  houses  of 
hospitality— for  the  entertainment  of  travel 
lers  and  pilgrims  ;  aud  especially  in  tho  four¬ 
teenth  century  when  pilgrimages  to  Canter¬ 
bury  aud  elsewhere  came  into  fashion  more 
hospitals  began  to  be  built.  After  the  Black 
Death  iu  1349  vagrancy  beoame  common,  and 
added  a  new  difficulty  to  the  conduct  of 
hospitals.  Although  the  majority  of  those 
charitable  institutions  were  for  the  infirm  and 
aged,  there  were  hospitals  for  the  Jewish  con¬ 
verts,  who  ailed  nothing,  and  others  for  poor 
clergy  and  lay  gentlefolk.  According  to  Stow, 
the  earliest  asylum  for  the  insane  seems  to 
have  been  at  Oharing-oross,  hut  the  King  had 
it  removed  to  Bethlem,  near  Bishopsgato,  the 
original  and  famous  ‘  Bedlam.’  Continuity 
with  the  present  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
about  the  year  1148  St.  Bartholomews. 
Smithfield,  was  a  resort  for  sick  pilgrims.  At 
Dover,  too,  at  tho  same  period,  there  was 
another  St.  Bartholomew's,  probably  used  by 
voyagers  returning  from  the  Crusades.  It  is 
astonishing  to  learn  that,  apart  from  monas¬ 
teries  and  the  like,  there  were  iu  mediaeval 
England,  when  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  was  loss  than  that  of  London  to-day, 
as  many  as  750  hospitals  for  tho  care  of  the 
poor  and  noedy.  Miss  Olay’s  hook  is  mainly 
dovoted  to  the  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  lepers, 
of  which  there  were  over  200.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  leprosy 
was  a  widespread  and  terrible  scourge  in  this 
country,  but  in  tho  fifteenth  century  it  had 
become  rare,  and  probably,  as  Miss  Clay  sug¬ 
gests,  one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the 
decimation  of  the  population  by  the  Black 
Death  was  that  leprosy  was  almost  stamped 
out.  Much  information  is  given  about  lepers 
and  their  treatment,  about  the  hospital 
dwellings  and  their  arrangement,  about  the 
modes  of  admission  and  the  order  of  life  iu  the 
hospitals  with  its  definite  religious  basis.  The 
volume  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  mass  of 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Martin  Blake,  B.t). 

By  J ohn  Frederick  Chanter.  M.A.  ( John  Lane. 

10».  6d.net  ). 

Admirers  of  Oromwoll  and  bis  times  may 
hero  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Martin 
Blake,  vicar  of  Barnstaple,  was  a  *  malignant,’ 
albeit  a  very  harmless  one.  aud  this  book  is 
tbo  story  of  his  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  militant  Puritans-  Frankly,  although  we 
regret  that  a  devout  and  ‘non-political’ 
clergyman  should  have  been  twico  turned  out 
of  Ins  vicarage  and  once  imprisoned,  we  cannot 
Bay  that  his  troubles  form  a  serious  argument 
against  the  Commonwealth.  Blake’s  perse¬ 
cutors  were  busy-bodies  iu  his  owupn  -h, 
who  took  an  unfair  advantago  of  State  in  i  • 
nances  which  would  not  of  themselves  have 
inflicted  any  serious  hardship  upon  Blake. 
The  historical  fact  that  does  come  out  very 
clearly  is  the  rapid  growth  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Cromwell’s  government,  which  took 
place  among  all  classes  of  people  as  soon  as 
its  military  character  became  fully  realised. 
The  distinction  between  the  moderate  Pres¬ 
byterian  Puritans  and  the  militant  Inde¬ 
pendents  is  also  made  very  apparent.  Rev. 
J.  F.  Chanter  (himself  a  Devonshire  vicar) 
tells  Blake’s  interesting  story  with  a  rare 
combination  of  enthusiasm  aud  fairness. 


Chats  About  Astronomy. 

By  H.  P.  Hollis,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S-  ( T .  Werner 

Laurie.  3tf.  6d.  net.) 

Astronomers  are  surely  the  kindliest  and 
most  indulgent  of  all  uieu  of  science  towards 
the  ignorant  and  gaping  public.  Hero  we 
have  no  loss  a  poison  than  the  President  of 
the  British  Astronomical  Association  writing 
as  freshly  aud  entertainingly  as  if  the  stars 
were  still  a  glorious  aud  solemn  mystery  to 
him.  Chats  About  Astronomy  takes  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  simple  but  puzzling  problems 
which  astronomy  explains,  and  shows,  iu  the 
simplest  language,  ‘  how  it  is  done.’  Tho 
changing  aspect  of  our  British  sky  is  first 
explained  with  the  aid  of  some  excellent 
diagrams.  Mr.  Hollis  has  a  keen  sense  of  tho 
romance  of  the  constellations,  and  takes  a 
quite  unprofessional  pleasure  in  such  legends 
as  that  of  'the  lost  Pleiad.’  Navigation,  tho 
earth's  movements,  the  moon,  the  work  of  an 
observatory — those  are  also  among  the  subjects 
to  which  chapters  are  devoted  Mr.  Holli9, 
while  pointing  out  that  the  ‘  canals'  of  Mars 
are  unluckily  named  (the  Italian  word  mean¬ 
ing  simply  a  narrow  passage  and  not  implying 
the  presence  of  inhabitants',  is  nevertheless  a 
believer  in  tho  theory  that  tho  stars  are 
populated. 


Isaiah  l.-xxxlx. 

Edited  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Thomson.  M.A.,  and  Ref> 
John  Skinner,  D.D.  ( Cambridge  University 
Press.  Is.  6 d.  net.) 

The  purpose  of  the  ‘  Revised  Version  for 
Schools’  series,  of  which  this  is  part,  is 
declared  in  the  general  odilor’s  preface  to  he 
‘  to  explaiu  tho  Revised  Version  for  young 
students,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present 
in  a  simple  form  the  main  results  of  tho  best 
scholarship  of  the  day,’  nud  this  is  admirably 
done  iu  this  beautiful  little  book.  It  is 
extremely  modern  in  its  critical  posiliou-  Not 
only  is  the  latter  part  of  ‘  Isaiah  1  (chapters 
xl-lxvi  )  entirely  left  out  of  consideration,  tho 
editors  evidently  taking  its  non-Isaiauic  origin 
iox-  granted,  nut  tuen'y  oE  the  ilu-tv’niue 
chapters  which  are  included  and  a  little  more 
are  regarded  -a9  certainly  or  probably  from 
another  pen  than  that  of  the  sou  of  Arnoz. 
The  commentary  is  preceded  by  a  good  intro¬ 
duction  in  six  chapters.  The  notes  are  short 
aud  to  the  point,  but  perhaps  some  of  them 
might  have  been  fuller  with  advantage.  Tho 
omission  of  tho  marginal  notes  of  tho  revisers 
(except  when  referred  to  in  the  notes)  is  re¬ 
grettable-  In  the  discussion  of  Sennacherib's 
movements  in  Palestine,  the  view  of  some 
scholars  that  tho  Hebrew  narrative  refers  to 
two  invasions  might  have  been  referred  to. 
Discussion  iu  an  elementary  book  would,  of 
course,  have  been  out  of  place,  but  the  fact 
of  strong  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point 
can  hardly  bo  ignored.  We  hope  that  this 
excellent  number  of  a  very  prominent  series 
will  bo  freely  used  in  our  «choo's,  and  in 
some,  at  least,  of  the  senior  classes  of  our 
Sunday-schools. 


The  Life  of  the  World  to  Come. 

By  P.  A.  Ellis .  (Pilgrim  Press.  3s.  6d.  net.) 

Existence  After  Death  Implied  by  Science. 

By  J.  B.  Hunt,  M.A. ,  B.D.  (H.  R.  All:nson. 

5s.  net.) 

Both  these  books  afford  further  examples  of 
the  healthier,  more  convincing  way  in  which 
preachers  are  coming  to  speak  of  the  future 
life.  Too  long  a  battle  ground  of  difficult  aud 
ambiguous  texts,  the  subject  became  associated 
with  sordid  aud  unpractical  eontr  iversy,  so 
that  tbo  average  man  ignored  it,  and  theo¬ 
logians  themselves  becamo  weary  of  it.  Yet 
the  interest  of  the  problem  remains,  and,  as  it 
must  needs  find  expression,  it  is  for  religious 
toacliers  to  give  it  eulighlcued  guidance.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a  pleasmo  to  draw  attention 
to  so  sane  and  broad-minded  a  volpmo  as  Mr. 
Ellis  has  written.  Whether  as  regards  the 
grounds  for  believing  that  there  is  a  future 
life,  or  as  regards  such  questions  as  the  Judg¬ 
ment  aud  tho  Larger  Hope,  his  altitude  is 
helpfully  judicious,  and  quite  free  from  irritat¬ 
ing  dogmatism.  It  is  a  book  not  for  students 
but  for  ordinary  people,  who  will  appreciate 
the  frankness  with  which  Mr.  Ellis  faces  their 
difficulties  and  the  clearness  with  which  he 
expresses  his  views.  It  would  bo  reassuring 
to  think  that  many  ot  Mr.  Ellis’s  fol¬ 
low-clergy  iu  the  Anglican  communion 
are  following  tho  same  wise  lino  on  this 
great  subject.  Mr.  Hunt  also  renders  useful 
servico  by  approaching  the  question  more 
strictly  from  tho  scientific  standpoint,  although 
he  by  no  means  claims  to  be  au  expert.  Much 
of  his  argument  is  as  legitimate  as  it  is  in¬ 
genious,  and  warrants  his  contention  that, 
properly  regarded,  some  of  the  teachings  of 
science  may  be  held  to  ‘  imply  ’  existence  after 
death.  And  those  who  cannot  go  thus  far 
with  Mr.  Hunt  will  concede  that,  even  at  the 
worst,  science  leaves  the  question  much  more 
open  than  is  often  assumed — leaves,  so  to 
speak,  fair  and  amjile  room  for  belief  in  a 
future  life.  Very  properly  Mr.  Hunt  devotes 
one  of  his  chapters  to  an  interesting  presenta¬ 
tion  of  various  aspects  of  tho  spiritualistic 
6ide  of  the  problem,  and  his  argument  is 
buttressed  with  a  number  of  striking  instances 
quoted  from  recognised  authorities. 


A  new  edition  of  *  The  Passion  Play 
at  Ober  Arumergau,’  prepared  in  view  of  the 
present  year’s  performance  (Stead’s  Publishing 
House.  2a.  6a.  net)  contains  the  full  text  of  tho 
play  in  German  alongside  of  the  English  transl^v 
tion.  There  are  many  photographs  of  the  plow 
and  players,  and  an  introduction  giving  th* 
history  of  the  play  and  the  village. 
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THE  WORLD 

MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE 

AT  EDINBURGH. 

CONTINUATION  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED. 


CREEDS  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 
NATIVE  CHURCHES  ‘COMING  OF  AGE.’ 
CLAIM  TO  SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 


From  Our  Special  Correspondents. 


As  tlie  days  pass,  the  far-reaching 
possibilities  of  the  *  Council  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  *  loom  larger  and  larger.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  the  era  of  tute¬ 
lage  of  the  Churches  founded  in  once 
heathen  countries  is  passed.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  are  up  against  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  will  task  their  wisest  states¬ 
manship  and  their  Christian  tact  and 
patience  to  the  last  degree.  The 
native  Churches — it  is  symptomatic 
that  there  are  objections  to  the  term, 
and  the  description,  ‘Lie  Churches  in 
the  mission  fields,’  is  recommended  as 
the  future  substitute — are  developing 
self-consciousness  and  nationalist  and 
racial  sentiment.  The  missionaries,  to 
whom  the  native  spokesmen  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  admitted  incalculable  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  obligations,  are  none 
the  less  ‘  foreign,’  and  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  ‘  Churches  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  fields’  must,  sooner  or  later,  pass 
from  the  missionaries  to  native  leaders* 
Missionaries  of  the  very  front  rank  ad¬ 
mitted  the  necessity  of  this,  and 
rejoiced  in  it,  but  there  are  possibilities 
of  serious  friction  whilo  the  adolescent 
Churches  in  the  mission  fields  are  read¬ 
justing  thc-ir  i  plat  ions  In  Ihe  missi 


aries  in  the  fields  and  the  Mission 

Boards’of  the  societies.  It  may  be  that 
some  societies  will  not  feel  disposed* 
till  forced,  to  remove  the  leading-strings 
from  the  young  Churches,  and  trust 
them  to  work  out  their  own  develop¬ 
ment  on  their  own  lines.  To  this  ques¬ 
tion  Thursday  was  devoted,  on  the 
,  Report  of  Commission  II.,  ‘The Church 
in  the  Mission  Field.’  We  gave  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  Report  last  week. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Conference  in 
Committee,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  is  a 
priceless  treasure.  He  is  businesslike 
to  the  finger-tips  ;  he  has  humour  :  he 
keeps  speakers  inexorably  within  their 
seven  minutes,  and  stops  even  an  An¬ 
glican  bishop,  if  his  time  is  up,  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Bishop  laughs  with  the  Con¬ 
ference.  It  is  one  of  the  significances 
of  the  Couni  il  of  Edinburgh  that  its 
real  President  should  be  this  thoroughly 
modern  layman,  and  no  ordained  dig¬ 
nitary  of  any  denomination.  Never 
was  more  got  into  two  to  two  and  a- 
half  hours  as  is  got  into  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  in  the  United 
Free  Church  Assembly  Hall.  At  the 
evening  meetings  there  is  no  time  limit, 
but  the  two  speakers  chosen  for  each 
evening  meeting  would  in  several  cases 
have  been  gainers  if  they  had  been 
restricted  to  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  The  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
they  took  beyond  the  half-hour  meant 
diffusion,  anil  dissipation  of  some  of 
the  effect  produced. 

Returning  to  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  the  morning  session  was 
largely  devoted  to  the  questions  to 
what  extent  should  the  growth  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  Church  in  the  mission 
fields  be  stimulated  and  directed,  to 
what  extent  should  work  carried  on  by 
foreign  money  remain  under  foreign 
control,  and  what  should  be  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Mission  to  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  Church — independent,  co-operative 
or  ministerial.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  the 
American  ex-presidential  candidate, 
made  his  appearance  during  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  sat  as  a  delegate  by  the  side 
of  Sir  Andrew  Fraser.  It  was  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who 
hud  been  elected  a  delegate  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
but  found  himself  unable  to  remain 
till  the  Conference,  should  have  sent  a 
letter  which  was  read  a  few  minutes 
before  Mr.  Bryan’s  appearance.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  after  expressing  regret  for 
his  absence,  wrote  : 

Your  Conference  represents  the  practical 
effort  to  apply  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
what  tho  Epistle  of  Judo  calls  ‘  The  common 
salvation.’  An  infinite  amount  of  work  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  before  we  can  regard  our¬ 
selves  as  being  oven  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  desired  goal ;  an  infinite  amount  at 
homo,  in  the  dark  places  which  tco  often 
closely  surronnd  tho  brightest  centres  of  life, 
and  an  infinite  amount  abroad,  in  those  dark 
places  of  tho  earth  where  blackness  is  as  yet 
unrelieved  by  any  light. 

When  such  is  the  high  purpose  to  which 
you  have  dedicated  yourselves,  it  is  omineutly 
fitting  that  your  invitation  should  havo  gone 
to  all  Christian  Churches  in  all  lands.  I  am 


sure  that  there  will  be  a  general  and,  I  hope 
universal  response.  In  missionary  work 
above  all  other  kinds  of  Christian  work,  it  is 
imperative  to  remember  that  a  divided 
Christendom  t  an  only  imperfoctly  hear  witness 
to  tiie  essential  unity  of  Christianity.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  without  compromised  beliefs,  with- 
ont  ioss  of  the  positive  good  contained  in  tho 
recognition  of  diversity  of  gifts  and  differences 
of  administration,  the  Christian  Churches  may 
yet  find  a  way  to  cordial  co-operation  and 
friendship  as  regards  tho  groat  underlying 
essentials  upon  which,  ns  a  foundation,  all 
Christian  Churches  nro  built.  This  is  one  of 
tho  lessons  which  has  been  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  by  what  I  havo  seen  of 
Christian  work  in  Africa,  both  in  heathen 
and  Mohammedan  lands-  I  lielievo  that  unity 
in  a  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  for  such 
broad  Christian  work  will  tend,  uot  to  do 
away  with  differences  of  doctrine,  but  to 
prevent  us  from  laying  too  much  stress  on 
these  differences  of  doctrine.  It  is  written  in 
the  Scriptures  that ‘He  that  doeth  My  will 
shall  know  of  the  doctriuo  '  ;  but  tho  reverse 
of  this  proposition  cannot  be  found  in  Holy 
Writ.  Emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon  *  Doing 
tho  Will ' ;  if  ouly  we  can  make  up  our  minds 
to  woik  togotker  with  earnest  sincerity  for  the 
common  good,  wo  shall  find  that  doctrinal 
differences  iu  no  way  interfere  with  our  doing 
this  work. 

Why  ‘Native’  Helpers? 

As  Chairman  of  Commission  II.,  Dr. 
J.  Campbell  Gibson  (Swatow),  of  the 
China  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Epgland,_and  one  of  the 
•pp.uW  >’fi|fh  T->»ecrem 


the  opening  stateiueV.i..  *  They  rejoiced, 
as  missionaries,  he  said,  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  they  would  no  longer 
be  the  leaders  but  the  allies  of  the 
Church  in  the  mission  field.  In  a  very 
outspoken  speech,  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Board  of  tho  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  said  it  was 
congenial  to  the  Western  man  to  manage 
everything  for  the  natives.  There  had 
been  altogether  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  white  men  of  alien  race  and 
alien  speech.  He  should  like  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  the  missionary  vocabulary 
‘  native  helper  ’  and  *  native  agent.’ 
Helpers  ana  agents  of  whom  ?  Of 
course,  of  the  missionaries  and  the  mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  But  think  of  calling 
Dr.  Harada  and  Dr.  Chatterji  ‘  agents  ’ 
and  ‘  helpers  ’ !  Thev  must  abandon  not 
only  that  terminology,  but  the  whole 
attitude  of  mind  it  represented.  Who 
made  them  Popes  that  they  should  hold 
in  leading-strings  the  Church  of  God 
throughout  the  world  ?  Why  should 
they  require  Churches  in  Asia  or  Africa 
to  conform  to  a  particular  form  of  theo¬ 
logy  and  an  ecclesiastical  polity  that 
commended  itself  to  the  taste  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  America  P 
The  Use  of  ‘  Foreign  Money.’ 

Similar  views  were  voiced  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  many  societies  and  many 
lands.  On  the  questions  of  the  control 
to  be  exercised  by  societies  supporting 
native  pastors,  evangelists  and  teachers 
with  ‘  foreign  money,’  there  was  a  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
grants  should  be  made  to  ‘Churches  in 
the  Mission  Fields  ’  direct,  and  they 
should  employ,  and  be  responsible  for, 
the  ‘agents.’  In  some  cases,  as  in 
Japan,  the  European  and  American 
missionaries  are  themselves  regarded  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Churches,  which 
include  them  in  their  own  membership 
and  ministry,  and  do  not  regard  them 
as  outside  ‘  foreigners  ’  at  all. 

Mr.  Bitton  on  Nationalism 

A  telling  speech  by  Rev.  W.  Nelson 
Bitton  (L.M.S.,  Shanghai)  took  the 
linethat  the  independence  of  the  Church 
in  China  must  be  fully  and  frankly 
recognised,  and  its  consequences  be 
accepted  without  reserve.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  was  an  idea  that  the 
missionary  societies  stood  athwart  tho 
line  of  nationalist  progress,  and  there 
had  already  been  a  good  deal  of  with¬ 
drawal  because  of  the  idea  that  the 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Western 
Churches  in  China  were  opposed  to  the 
idealsof  the  Nationalists.  A  movement 
was  being  talked  of  originating  with  the 
Christian  students  at  Tokyo,  of  st  arting 
a  Christian  Church  of  China  that  would 
carry  on  Its  work  entirely  apart  from 
the  foreign  missionary  churches.  They 
did  not  want  to  see  a  Far  Eastern 
Church  cutting  itself  off  entirely  from 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Christian 
world.  He  hoped  one  of  the  first  results 
of  that  Conference  would  bo  such  a 
definite  change  in  attitude  and  in  prac¬ 
tice  in  regard  to  missionary  enterprise 
in  China  as  would  convince  the  Chinese 
of  the  validity  of  their  intention  to 


Some  Leaders  of  Christian  Nationalism. 

•  ^  tu6  morn*n£  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  the  Conference  came  into  very 
close  touch  with  the  Oriental  Nationalist 
movements.  Native  leaders  of  native 
churches  made  the  deepest  impression 
by  their  powerful  and  courageous 
claims  on  behalf  of  their  Christian 
fellow-countrymen  to  be  trusted  to 
develop  their  churches  along  the  lines 
of  the  genius  of  their  peoples.  Mr. 
Cheng  CHINO  Yi,  representing  the 
Chinese  National  Church  movement, 
said  that  all  the  churohes  were  de¬ 
pendent  first  upon  God  and  then  upon 
each  other.  Christianity  was  first  a 
religion  of  a  fact,  and  not  of  a  theory. 
The  outstanding  fact  of  the  churches 
of  China  was  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  Christians  and  the  growth  of 
the  Chinese  Church.  Some  of  their 
friends  were  afraid  of  the  Chinese 
Church  movement,  and  believed  that 
the  Chinese  were  too  feeble  and  poor 
to  undertake  the  responsibility,  but 
Christian  experience  showed  that  out 
of  poverty  liberality  abounded.  The 
Chinese  could  not  be  sufficiently  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  missionaries  for  what  they 
had  done,  but  they  felt  it  was  a  delight, 
and  a  joy  to  work  for  Christ  and  the 
Church  themselves.  The  leader  of 
Korean  native  Christianity,  non.  T.  II. 
Yun,  admitting  tho  delicacy  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  ‘  foreign  money,’  said  it  might 
be  a  good  business  principle  that  those 
who  found  the  money  should  employ 
the  agents,  but  it  was  a  greater  Chris¬ 
tian  principle  to  trust  the  churches  with 
the  responsibility.  Rev.  J.  R.Chitamber 
(Reid  Christian  College,  Lucknow)  urged 
the  value  of  well-trained  native  evan¬ 
gelists  directly  responsible  to  tbeir  own 
churches.  The  Japanese  Bishop  Honda 
(Kyoto),  who  spoke  in  Japanese — the 
first  Oriental  Bishop— declared  that  in 
the  idea  of  nationality  Were  involved 
the  ideas  of  indencndc-n  b  and  p  ersonal 
responsibility.  The  m  «ionary  work 
that  did  not.  recognfce  the  national 
spirit  and  the  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence  v.f'.; ..  UJjtkc  wi,.ik- hearted  and 
weak-TSui.  k  c  uristmfl.  There  were 
four  « Ihurches  in  that  Were 


help  forward  and  to  recognise  an  in-  |  sacraments.  Those  were  points  on 
cugenous  Christian  Church.  They  were  which  the  mind  of  the  Church  fastened 
always  imposing  Western  conditions  itself.  Everywhere,  in  the  East  and 
when  they  invited  (heir  Oriental  j  West,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
brethren  to  come  in.  Their  denomi-  |  mation,  there  was  an  instinct  that 
nationalism  was  a  hindrance.  It  was  :  the  Church  was  able  to  assume  what  its 
not  their  business  to  denominationalise  essential  principles  were.  During  the 
the  churches  they  were  endeavouring  |  last  fifty  years  there  had  been  an  ex- 
to  build.  traordinary  and  almost  unprecedented 

breaking  down  of  what  they  might  call 
denominational  standards.  It  was  quite 
true  that  they  should  not  attempt  to 
denominationalise  young  Churches,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  must  be  taking 
their  part  clearly  in  saying  what  consti¬ 
tuted  the  Church.  He  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  overlook  the  tendency  to 
drift  away  from  formulated  Christianity. 
Men  were  conscious  that  what  they 
used  fearlessly  to  assume  to  be  essential 
to  Christianity  theyr  were  no  longer  so 
willing  to  assume.  They  ought  to 
be  labouring  painfully,  diligently  ♦  to 
know  what  it  was  they  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  substitute  for  the  old  assertions. 
He  was  quite  certain  that  no  nation, 
no  Church,  no  body  could  hope  to  stand 
unless  it  was  willing  to  undergo  the 
painful  intellectual  effort  of  attempting 
to  define  what  its  principles  were.  To 
run  away  from  that  obligation  was  to 
run  away  from  something  that  was  es¬ 
sential  to  corporate  life.  He  was  far 
from  meaning  it  was  their  business  to 
define  this  for  Easterns  or  for  Africans. 
What  he  meant  was  that  they  had 
got  to  put  into  all  bodies  of  Christians 
the  consciousness  that  continuous  life 
depended  on  strenuous  principle,  and 
that  any  period  of  deep  intellectual 
change  involved  of  necessity  a  fresh 
effurt  to  interpret  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  real  basis  of  a  Christianity 
which  could  be  called  catholic. 

The  Question  of  Polygamy. 
Protest  of  South  Africans. 

On  behalf  of  South  African  delegates 
to  the  Conference,  Professor  J. 
Marais,  Stellenbosch,  entered  a  protest 
against  what  they  regarded  as  the  too 
lenient  view  of  polygamous  converts 
taken  in  the  Commission's  report — the 
suggestion  that  they  might  be  received 
to  membership  and  baptism,  but  should 
be  excluded  from  church  office.  The 
utmost  that  should  he  allowed,  they 
held,  was  to  admit  such  men  to  the 
calechumenate,  pending  their  being 
able  to  arrange  for  the  removal,  under 
proper  conditions,  of  all  their  wives 
save  tii.eT~~T-fa€  same  view  was  taken  by 
an  Anglican  missionary  among  the 
Canadian  Indians,  who  said  there  was  a 
Lambeth  Conference  resolution  on  this 
line.  Dr.  Campbell  Gibson  placated 
the  protestants  by  telling  them  that  the 
Commission  had  already  amended  the 
report  to  meet  the  view  expressed. 

What  has  been  given  is  only  samples 
of  what  was  said  on  Thursday.  Many 
spoke  in  addition  to  those  named,  and 
not  one  spoke  without  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion.  Dele¬ 
gates  who  ‘endure  to  the  end’  will 
require  a  year  to  sort  out  their  memories 
and  impressions. 


practi  jally  independent  Jnd  self-govern¬ 
ing — l  he  Presbyterian,  tie  Episcopalrfcb, 
the  Congregational  and] tho  Methodist. 
All  the  missionaries  iont  from  the 
mother  churches  in  Am.-rica  were  full 
members  of  the  Japanese  Conferences 
and  were  directly  responsible  to  them. 
They  received  thefc  stipends  from  the 
Conferences  and  had  exactly  the  same 
status  as  the  Japanese  clergy.  In  the 
afternoon  Dr.  IIarad.L  Principal  of 
the  Doshisha,  the  native,  Christian  col¬ 
lege  of  Japan,  delivered  an  address  that 
will  rank  among  the  ml>st  memorable 
things  of  the  Conferenc  e.  He  asked 
were  the  Confessions  of  j  Faith  formu¬ 
lated  for  and  adopted  bv  the  Western 
Churches  suitable  and  sufficient  for  I  he 
Churches  of  the  East?  The  fundamental 
principle  that  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view  was  that  Christianity  was  life — the 
life  of  God  in  men ;  nothing  other  could 
be  accepted  as  real  Christianity.  The  life 
could  not  be  translated  into  another 
life  except  through  life,  and  where  the 
life  was  the  organisation  hnd  the  system 
of  doctrine  would  follow;  but  all  the 
organisations  and  the  systems  of  doc¬ 
trine  were  not  powerful  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  life.  He  thought  they  wanted 
faith  in  God,  hut  they  wanted  faith  also 
in  man,  in  man  as  the  living  temple  of 
God.  Their  systems  were  not 
necessarily  a  perfect  and  final  type  of 
Christianity,  and  before  they  could  have 
a  Confession  of  Faith  that  accorded 
with  the  national  characier  they  must 
get  the  real  expression  of  their  national 
spiritual  experience. 

The  Alarm  of  Bishop  Gore, 

Such  expressions  brought  Bishop 
Gore  to  his  feet  in  a  state  of  evident 
alarm.  He  was  told,  he  said,  very  early 
in  his  career,  that  his  vocation  was  to 
make  himself  disagreeable  on  public 
platforms.  lie  desired  lo  recall  the 
Conference  to  a  consideration  which 
they  appeared  to  be  having  out  of 
sight — the  consideration  that  tne  more 
true  it  was  that  they  las  Westerns 
should  be  doing  all  they  possibly  could 
to  foster  the  independenefc  and  the  in¬ 
digenous  character  of  the  Church  in 
Eastern  and  African  countries — and  no¬ 
body  felt  this  to  be  a  privilege  ancl  a 
duty  more  than  himself — the  more  im- 
poriant  it  was  that  they  should  be 
bearing  constantly  in  mind  what  were 
those  conditions  which  belonged  not  to 
India,  or  Japan,  or  China,  or  England, 
but  to  the  Church  everywhere.  He 
meant  that  if  they  were,  as  foreign 
missionaries,  to  hand  overj  Christianity 
to  the  Church  of  China  mid  Japan  and 
India  with  a  character,  then  they  must 
have  done  more  than  at  [the  present 
moment  they  seemed  inclined  to  do,  to 
contribute  to  the  definition  of  what  the 
Church  was,  the  definition  of  its  essen¬ 
tial  or  really  catholic  f  atures.  He 
noticed  the  extreme  r  pidity  and 
facility  with  which  the  Oh  rch  became 
indigenous  in  ancient  tin  es,  but  the 
conditions  were  by  no  mea  s  the  same 


to-day.  What  tbe  Chur'  i  6tood  for 
was  more  or  less  markedly  lefinite — -its 
Oreod,  its  constitution,  it  Bible,  its 


Friday. 

EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE. 
Problems  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Commission  III.,  with  Bishop  Gore 
chairman,  and  Professor  Edward 
Caldwell  Moore,  D.D.,  of  Harvard 
University,  as  vice-chairman,  con¬ 
sidered  '  Education  in  Relation  to  the 
Christian isat ion  of  National  Life.’  A 
very  carefully  compiled  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  was  sent  out,  and  answers  were 
received  from  something  like  230  corre¬ 
spondents,  chiefly  in  India,  China, 
Japan,  Africa  and  the  Near  East.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  awakening  of  national  con¬ 
sciousness  among  the  peoples  of  all 
the  regions  specially  considered.  If  the 
native  Churches  are  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent,  self-governing  Churches,  their 
leaders  must  be  provided  and  trained. 
Hitherto  those  sent  out  as  educational 
missionaries  have  commonly  not  been 
trained  teachers,  but  have  been  chosen 
because  of  their  spiritual  qualifications 
and  response  to  Divine  vocation.  If 
missionary  education  is  not,  in  its  plant 
and  equipment,  to  fall  behind  the 
education  conducted  under  Government 
auspices,  there  is  need  of  much  fuller 
co-operation  between  the  different 
Christian  bodies.  The  farther  the 
Government  goes  in  supplying  educa¬ 
tion,  the  more  decisively  it  must  be  thc 
policy  of  missionary  bodies  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  efforts,  especially  in  secondary 
and  higher  education,  on  certain  centres 
where  a  first-rate  education  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  basis,  and  under  Christian  influ¬ 
ences,  can  be  supplied.  Co-operation  is 
essential,  and  the  question  to  be  decided 
is  whether  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  separate  hostels  or  by  some 
other  instrumentality  through  which 
they  can  safeguard  their  distinctive 
tenets  and  traditions,  while  at  the  same 
time  co-operating  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  Commission  limited  itself 
to  the  consideration  of  education  as  an 
instrument  for  raising  native  Christian 
Churches,  which  shall  be  in  the  fullest 
sense  national,  and  capable  of  a  growing 
indifference  of  foreign  influence  and  sup 


port.  The  various  countries  are  taken 
seriatim. 

Weaknesses  in  India. 

Twenty-eight  million  of  34, 000, OOP 
children  of  school  age  in  India  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  without  any  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Whenever  a  missionary  enters 
a  district,  schools  have  been  started  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  as  well  as  primary  schools 
are  an  urgent  necessity.  Here'  is  where 
the  need  for  hostels  has  shown  itself. 

In  the  United  Provinces  ’hostels  and 
boarding-houses  are  now  de  rigueur 
for  all  but  the  home  students.  A 
chief  use  of  the  hostel  is  in  an  integral 
part  of  the  Mission  College.  A  very 
solemn  warning  is  given — -that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  hostel  must  be  personal. 
The  numbers  in  the  hostel  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  staff,  and  the  stall 
must  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
capacity  of  its  members  for  influence 
and  discipline,  both  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual.  this  is  not  always  kept  in 
view.  For  instance,  the  authorities  oi 
the  universities  have  been  following  the 
lead  of  the  missions  (under  tho  bitter 
teaching  of  experience)  by  gathering  the 
unshepherded  crowds  of  university 
students  into  hostels  or  licensed  board¬ 
ing-houses  ;  but  observers  point  out 
that  it  is  not  everyone  who  is  able  to 
manage  a  body  of  students  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  discipline.  Such 
hostels,  in  connection  with  n  university, 
cannot  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  Christian  college  ;  a  Chris¬ 
tian  hostel  attached  to  a  Government 
or  non-Christian  institution  cannot  be 
compared  in  its  range  and  depth  of  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  influence  exerted  by 
a  strong  Christian  College.  Many  corre 
spondents  called  emphatic  attention  to 
tlie  serious  loss  occasioned  by  the  lack 
of  systematic  efforts  to  follow  up  pupils 
who  have  left  school  or  college,  and  to 
keep  them  within  the  range  of  Christian 
influence.  Several  correspondents  ex¬ 
pressed  strongly  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  attached  to  every  important 
educational  institution  a  man  possessing 
the  right  kind  of  gifts  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  evangelistic  work  among 
present  and  past  students,  or  else  that 
t  he  staff  should  bo  sufficient  to  enable  all 
its  members  to  devote  time  to  this  kind 
Of  work. 

Education  in  China. 

The  Chinese  evidence  lays  the  st rest 
less  on  education  ns  a  direct  evangel¬ 
istic  agency,  and  more  on  education  as  a 
means  of  “developing  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  The  results  of  missionary 
education  are  seen  in  the  creation  of  at« 
atmosphere  in  which  it  Is  possible  foi 
their  Church  to  live  and  grow  ;  in  the 
effect  produced  on  the  influential 
classes  who  become  more  friendly  ta 
Christianity,  and  more  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  its  claims  ;  in  the  exhibition  o( 
the  relations  of  Christianity  with  lead¬ 
ing,  progress  and  the  higher  life  o( 
man  ;  in  lifting  up  the  non-scholai 
community  by  creating  amongst  them 
a  class  of  reading,  reflecting,  and  in¬ 
telligent  persons  ;  in  providing  China 
with  a  worthy  system  of  education,  on 
which  she  may  model  the  vast  system 
which  she  is  beginning  to  introduce  ; 
in  furnishing  a  new  spiritual  basis  for 
the  life  of  society  in  place  of  the  old 
foundations,  which  are  being  removed  ; 
and  in  the  witness  borne  to  Christ  as 
the  Light  of  the  world. 

Education  in  Japan. 

Japan  has  organised  an  elaborate 
system  of  education  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  University.  The  Christian 
school  does  not  have  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  itself,  but  must  compete  with 
the  Government  schools,  backed  as 
they  are  by  the  great  resources  of  the 
Imperial,  prefectural  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  The  Missions  endeavour  to 
put  the  Christian  impress  on  young 
people  at  the  most  malleable  age, 
and  thus  to  raise  up  men  and  women, 
strong  in  character,  trained  to  face  and 
to  solve,  upon  Christian  principles,  tho 
problems  of  their  nation.  The  native 
ministers  and  loaders  of  the  Church  in 
Japan  are,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
broadly  educated  men.  Ministers,  cat e- 
chists,  teachers,  and  other  Christian 
workers  must  be  educated,  and  the 
foundations  of  this  education  must  be 
laid  before  they  enter  the  special 
course  of  training  for  their  specific 
work.  One  of  the  most  scholarly 
missionaries  in  Japan  declares  that  the 
Government  schools  and  universities 
are  turning  out  thousands  who  have 
ad  a  wider  and  larger  education  than 
many  missionaries,  few  of  whom  are 
now  recognised  as  authorities  on  any 
f nnlr*  of  intellectual  or  practical  im- 


topic  of  intellectual  or 
portance  except  perhaps  by  their  own 
pupils.  There  is  overwhelming  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  Mission  schools,  while 
not  less  efficient  than  they  were  for¬ 
merly,  are  now  relatively  inferior  to  h- 
non-Christian  schools  in  all  but  a  few 
respects,  with  tho  result  that  the 
ambitious  and  the  ablest  students  are 
usually  found  in  the  non-Chustian 
school. 

Economy  and  Co-operation. 

The  limitation  of  the  resources  avail- 
able  tor  carrying  on  the  work  of  Urns 
tian  education  makes  lt..  “  ral 

obvious  and  imperative  that  sever 
courses  of  action  arc  demanded  in  tfm 

interest  of  economy  and  effect  — 
There  should  be  union  of  effort  in  urn 
study  of  educational  problems.  Cnc 
important  government  Board 

missionary  field  should  hay  n 

of  Education  iu  which  Christians  of  all 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 


ominntions  should  unite  for 
rough  study  of  the  eduoatio 
dit ions  and  tasks  of  the  region. 
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THE  REPORT  PRESENTED. 

Bishop  Qore  on  Native  Teachers. 

Kisks  Alust  be  Run. 

The  crowded  benches  of  the  Assembly 
Hall  showed  that  there  was  no  falling- 
off  in  the  interest.  The  subject  closely 
related  itself  to  those  of  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  days.  Education  seems  largely 
the  training  of  men  and  women  who 
will  evangelise  aud  tqach  their  own 
country  people.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  speakers,  three  out.  of  four  of 
them  missionaries,  reinforced  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  previous  days — that 
the  hope  of  the  Christianisation  of  the 
native  laces  is  the  raising  up  of  pastors 
and  teachers  cf  those  races.  Incident¬ 
ally  the  question  of  nationalism  was 
again  raised,  and  the  question,  which 
has  emerged  more  and  more  in  the 
discussions,  whether  Western  formu¬ 
laries  of  theological  t  hought  and  Western 
organisations  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  Oriental  and 
African  races.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  Bishop  Gore,  presented 
the  report,  many  pages  of  which  bore 
traces  of  his  ‘fine  round  hand.’  Ilis  speech 
was  a  very  remarkable  deliverance.  11° 
drew  special  attention  to  the  section 
on  *  The  Relation  of  Christian  Truth 
to  Indigenous  Thought  and  Feeling.’ 
It  seemed  to  him  they  had  been  mis¬ 
taken  in  so  largely  training  the  native 
pastors  and  teachers  in  their  denomina- 
tionalisms.  Amid  a  general  cheer  he 
declared  that  documents  like  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  aud  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  were  full  of  controversies  that 
were  partial,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
universal  substance  of  their  religion. 
Not  nearly  enough  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  question  whether  in  the 
deliverance  of  their  message — he  meant 
its  educational  deliverance — they  were 
taking  care  that  what  was  delivered  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Catholic  fundamentals  of 
1  he  substance  of  the  faith.  Some  feared 
that  people  of  the  mission  countries 
were  not  equal  to  (lie  responsibility  of 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  Christian 
educational  institutions.  They  felt  that 
risks  must  be  run  in  this  respect,  but 
progress  must  be  made.  They  believed 
that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  study  of  the  indigenous  literatures. 
Missionaries  had  been  more  disposed  to 
recognise  the  evangelical  preparation  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  than  in  others, 
and  they  could  not  doubt  that  there  had 
been  in  every  country  a  preparation  for 
the  Gospel,  and  that  in  the  literature 
of  a  country  there  would  be  found  hints 
that  would  guide  them  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Christian  truth  in  ways  that 
would  hiy  hold  of  the  native  mind. 
The  national  movement,  with  wnien 
every  one  of  them  must  sympathise, 
was  rising  like  a  tide  in  the  East.  Thev 
must  realise  how  swift  and  righteous 
would  be  the  retribution  if  they  allowed 
Christianity  to  present  itself  to  those 
peoples  as  a  foreign  and  alien  religion. 
From  this  point  of  view  they  desired  to 
emphasize  the  transcendent'  importance 
among  the  aims  of  missionary  teaching 
of  what  they  called  the  edificatory 
aspect,  the  building  up  of  the  native 
Church,  the  training  of  those  who  were 
to  be  its  teachers  and  preachers.  They 
deplored  the  fact  that  they  had  in  their 
schools  and  colleges  so  few  well-trained 
teachers.  There  must  be  a  vast  deal 
more  of  co-ordination  if  distinctively 
Christian  teaching  was  not  to  fall  into  a 
position  of  acknowledged  inferiority. 

4  Facing  the  Clock.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  ju-t 
indicate  the  line  taken  by  the  rapid 
succession  of  speakers,  every  man  of 
whom  is  entitled  to  respectful  atten¬ 
tion.  Country  after  country  came 
before  the  Conference,  Orientals  spoke 
as  well  as  Westerns,  and  the  mission 
fields  seemed  very  near.  Dr.  Mott 
relieved  the  tension  at  intervals  with  a 
humorous  remark  always  made  with  a 
practical  object,  as  when  he  convulsed 
the  Conference  by  saying  that  those 
familiar  with'the  Hall  told  him  that  if 
they  faced  the  clock  everybody  would 
lieai^them,  ‘and  there  are  other  very 
obvious  advantages  in  that  attitude. 
The  man  who  can  speak  to-day  in  legs 
than  seven  minutes  will  win  great  dis¬ 
tinction.’  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  hoped 
the  Governments  of  India  would  never 
abandon  the  system  of  leaving  educa¬ 
tion  in  private  hands,  assisted  by  grants 
aud  inspected  by  Government  ’  inspec¬ 
tors.  They  had  to  remember  that 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  as  well  as 
Christians,  were  calling  for  education. 
They  must  contribute  much  more 
largely  in  men  and  money  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  colleges  if  they  were  to  meet  the 
needs.  Several  missionaries  complained 
that  the  understaffing  of  the  colleges 
means  that  the  teachers  are  entirely 
absorbed  in  i  Iia  wlupfilinnol  _ _ .1 


believed  to  be  its  prime  and  most  last¬ 
ing  work;  and  secondly,  how  in  all 
the  seething  waters  of  economic  change 
and  intellectual  unrest  could  they  build 
up  by  education  in  its  widest  sense  a 
more  upholding  social  discipline  which 
might  give  firmness  and  precision  of 
purpose  to  the  individual  life?  IIow 
really  could  they  knit  together  the 
intellectual  side  of  education  with  the 
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ight  have  been  led  to  re¬ 


consider  hs  faith  in  ‘the  big  stick. 


*  the  Bruits  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  \V.  J.  Bryan  on  Missions. 

At  an  e|  ening  meeting  in  the  Tol* 
booth  Ohtrch  on  Friday  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  exjDemocraUc  candidate  for  the 
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emotioual  and  the  spiritual ;  how  could  ,  iVp?  tj'eslidency,  gave  an 

they,  at  the  point  of  contact  between  address ;  oil  The  bruits  ot  the  Tree.’ 
the  school  and  industrial  life,  secure  at  He  l1®1"  thpt  the  layman,  as  well  as  the 


such  a  time  of  economic  fermentation 
that  the  adult  should  live  out  honestly 
the  principles  they  had  attempted  to 
give  him  in  his  childhood  ?  And  further, 
how  in  all  the  pressure  for  greater 
intellectual  results,  under  the  stress  of 
examination  requirements,  ever  more 
and  more  severe  for  the  intending 
teacher  and  the  intending  professional 
man,  were  they  going  to  keep  a  real 
place  in  education  for  these  other  things 
which,  besides  the  purely  intellectual, 
were  necessary  for  the  building  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  sanity  of  outlook  upon  life? 
The  great  danger  of  the  highly  organised 
systems  of  modern  education  was  that 
in  becoming  hyper-intellectual  they 
lost  the  moral  enthusiasm.  lie  was 
asked  to  call  special  attention  to  those 
pacts  of  the  Report  in  which  mission¬ 
aries  in  various  parts  of  the  world  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  value  and  power 
in  education  of  vocational  training  and 
manual  instruction  as  factors  in  the 
religious  and  spiritual  training  which 
every  missionary  gave. 

China’s  Need  of  Doctors. 

One  of  the  liveliest  speakers  of  the 
Conference  was  Dr.  Main  (C.M.S.  mid- 
China).  He  urged  that  China’s  greatest 
need  is  doctors.  The  only  license  a 
native  doctor  required  ‘to  kill  or  cure  ’ 
was  to  read  a  book  and  take  a  lesson  or 
two  from  somebody  as  ignorant  as  him¬ 
self.  Missionaries  did  not  want  to  be 
doctors,  but  the  people  insisted  on  them 
doctoring  them,  and  the  missionaries, 
who  often  felt  they  had  no  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  such  work,  were  forced  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  dose  and  operate  on  the 
Chinese.  They  were  training  doctors, 
bnt  immediately  they  were  trained  the 
Government  offered  them  £15  a  month 
to  go  into  the  Government  service,  and 
how  could  they  keep  them  at  £1  a 
month?  If  the  churches  would  set 
them  up  with  men  and  money  to  turn 


minister,  W|as  bound  to  bear  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  the  religion  that 
had  made  bis  character  and  given  him 
inspiration  for  service.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  a  church  since  lie  was 
fourteen,  and  now,  after  a  trip  in  which 
he  had  st udied  the  work  of  missions  in 
the  field,  he,  wanted  to  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  some  Christians  who  might 
not  be  as  warm  in  their  devotion  to 
foreign  missions  as  they  ought  1o  be. 
Replying  to  stock  objections  to  missions, 
he  said  it  was  his  belief  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  went  abroad  through 
love  of  Goff  and  love  of  their  fellow- 
men,  were  rip t  nearly  so  apt  to  get  a 
nation  into  trouble  as  those  who  went 


in  the  Western  world,  to  conquer  the 
Eastern  world,  and  because  the  code  of 
morals  that  Christ  presented,  when 
embodied  in  the  life,  was  the  highest 
code  the  world  had  ever  seen,  he  had 
absolute  faith  in  the  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  over  all  the  religions  and  philo¬ 
sophies  of  the  Eastern  world.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  could  take  the  facts  of  history 
as  their  basis,  and  point  out  that 
among  the  iron -Christian  peoples 

there  had  been  little  or  no  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  last  1,500  years  that 
was  not  traceable  to  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  A  religion 
that  did  not1  bring  forth  fruit  in  the 
life  was  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
religion.  He  showed  that  there  were 
twelve  kinds  of  fruit  that  must  be 
found  in  the  Christian  life— Belief  in 
God;  Belief  in  Christ  as  Son  ancl 
Saviour :  Belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
Man’s  highest  purpose,  to  seek  ‘  first  the 
Ivingdomof  Cod  ami  His  righteousness’  ; 
Love,  the  law  of  life;  Forgiveness,  the 
Vest  of  love:  [[Brotherhood,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ideal:  |  Faith,  the  moral  sense 
which  reaoheil  out  towards  the  Throue, 
and  took  hold!  of  the  verities  which  the 


NON-  CHRIS  TIA  N  RELIGIONS. 

Their  Hindrances  to  the  Gospel. 

The  report  of  Commission  IV.  isoftlie 
greatest  sociological  interest  as  well  as 
of  enormous  missionary  importance. 
The  animistic  religions,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  religions,  Islam  and  Hinduism, 
are  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  moral,  intellectual  and  social 
hindrances  they  place  in  the  way  of  a 
full  acceptance  of  Christianity.  Corre¬ 
spondents  were  asked  to  distinguish 
among  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  reli¬ 
gious  observances  those  which  are 
mainly  traditional  and  formal,  and 
those  which  are  taken  in  earnest  and 
are  genuinely  prized  as  a  religious  help 
and  consolation.  The  mass  of  invalu¬ 
able  material  to  be  sifted  was  over¬ 
whelming.  Five  sub-committees  took 
each  a  section  of  the  subject. 


Animism  in  Africa. 

On  the  animistic  religions — that  is 
religions  based  on  the  worship  of  souls, 
whether  of  men,  animals  or  plants,  or 
the  spiiits  of  the  dead — (10  per  cent,  of 

. „  _ _  Hie  answers  came  from  missionaries 

abroad  to  make  money.  Christianity  working  among  the  Bantu  tribes  in 
went  back,  after  having  vindicated  itself  Af.lica-  A  profound  belief  in  the 

existence  of  spirits,  regarded  as  ever 


out  a  sufficiency  of  doctors,  they  would  mind  could  mlt  grasp  :  Example,  as  a 
very  soon  be  able  to  do  without  mis-  means  of  pnfcagating  the  truth  ;  Ser- 
sionary  money  at  all,  for  the  work  vice,  the  iralsure  of  greatness;  the 


Belief  in  imm 
restraint. 


would  pay  for  itself.  He  fired  the  I  Golden  Rub 
parting  shot;  ‘The  day  has  gone  when  would  have 
it  was  enough  to  send  out  a  man  with 
a  box  of  Holloway's  pills  and  a  box  of 
ointment.’ 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  Up. 

The  Real  ‘Yellow  Peril.’ 

‘The  next  speaker  will  be  Hon.  VV. 

Jennings  Bryan,’  said  Dr.  Mott,  and 
the  Conference  gave  a  long  cheer  to  the 
redoubtable  opponent  of  Air.  Roose¬ 
velt.  Air.  Bryan  is  a  consummate 
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absorbed  in  the  educational  routine,  and 
have  no  time  or  energy  for  directly 
spiritual  work.  J 

Missionaries  and  Educational  Science. 
Professor  Michael  Sadler’sTestimony. 

The  morning  session  was  wound  up 
with  a  striking  testimony  to  the  value 
ol  the  missionary  contribution  to  edu¬ 
cational  science  by  Professor  AIichvel 
Sadler,  who  is  an  authority  second  to 
none.  He  said  the  educational  science 
of  Europe  and  America  had  paid  far 
too  little  haed  to  the  experience  of  the 
missionfield.  lie  believed  that  thnse 
who  were  working  with  the  greatest 
candour  in  education  in  every  part  of 
the  world  realised  with  a  vividness 
never  before  approached  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  problems  to  which  they  had 
jet  their  hand.  How,  as  national  edu- 
?ation  became  organised,  necessarily 
,-elying  more  and  more  on  grants  from 
ho  State,  were  they  going  to  preserve 
'or  it  the  power  of  old  ideals,  without 
A'hich  no  education  could  do  what  he 
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seven  minutes  to  which  Dr.  Mott  in¬ 
exorably  limited  him.  lie  gave  his  tes¬ 
timony  as  a  layman  who  had  visited 
the  mission  fields.  He  had  come  back 
more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  mission  colleges.  He  was  amazed 
at  the  small  cost  of  a  college  education 
in  Asia.  A  friend  had  tolu  him  it  was 
costing  him  £300  for  each  of  his  two 
boys  at  a  good  college,  and  lie  sup¬ 
posed  they  could  hardly  find  a  college 
worth  sending  a  boy  to  where  the  cost 
would  not  come  to  £50  or  £00,  but 
he  found  in  Asia  the  average  was 
something  like  £10  for  a  lad  and 
perhaps  £8  for  a  girl.  Tie  believed  if 
the  Christian  people  of  these  Christian 
countries  knew  how  cheaply  these  child¬ 
ren  could  be  educated  they  would  give 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  support¬ 
ing  a  scholar  in  one  of  those  colleges. 
There  was  necessity  for  this  education. 
Even  in  countries  where  the  Govern¬ 
ments  had  taken  up  education,  there 
was  need  for  the  Christian  college,  for 
education,  if  it.  lacked  the  Christian 
element,  if  it  had  no  foundation  of  I 
religion,  could  not  do  for  these  people 
what  they  needed.  They  needed  re¬ 
ligion  in  their  lives,  aud  if  these  people 
were  going  to  be  what  they  hoped  they 
would  become,  they  must  have  a  re¬ 
ligious  foundation  both  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life  of  the  people  and  lor  the 
national  life.  Another  (bought  that 
came  to  him  was  that  by  giving  to 
these  people  the  highest  education,  the 
Churches  demonstrated  their  faith  in 
their  own  doctrines— they  showed  that 
they  were  not  afraid  of  the  light  and  of 
intelligence.  The  Christian  believed 
that  God  meant  the  mind  and  heart  to 
work  together,  and  dial  God  s  will  was 
to  be  learnt  from  His  handiwork  as  well 
as  irom  His  Worth  He  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  organi¬ 
sation  among  men  working  on  purely 
altruistic  lines  for  other  lands  and 
other  peoples  that  had  not  religion  at 
the  back  of  it  and  under  it  and  around 
it.  There  was  no  organisation  with 
good  enough  and  sufficient  enthusiasm 
in  it  to  make  people  dip  deep  into  their 
pockets  and  give  money  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  people  whom  they  did  not 
know  but  the  Christian  Church.  They 
heard  of  ‘The  Yellow  Peril,’  and  people 
asked,  ‘  If  China  is  educated  what  will 
become  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  ’  He 
believed — and  he  believed  all  in  that 
conference  believed — there  was  only 
one  yellow  peril  ori  earth,  and  that,  he 
declared  amid  cheers,  was  the  lust  of 
gold  and  nothing  else,  and  Christian 
nations,  when  they  contributed  their 
money  for  the  Christian  education  of 
other  nations,  proved  that  they  had 
learnt  the  great  doctrine  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  should  rejoice  in  Iris  neigh¬ 
bour's  growth  and  prosperity.  Alauy 
wished  that  Air.  Roosevelt  could  have 
remained  to  the  conference,  and  that 
the  spectacle  might  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  two  great  political  anta¬ 
gonists  sitting  together  in  peace,  both 
bent  on  advancing  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
non  -  Christian  races.  Perhaps  Air. 


•  D  >  unto  others  as  ye 
hers  do  unto  you  ’ ;  and 
•tality — a  reward  and  a 
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ons.  The  IlepOrL  of  t  he  Commission 
nod  given  xlme  indication  of  the 
changed  atj.it  Fide,  from  that  of  indis¬ 
criminate ''em  (demnation  of  heathen 
religions  as  b\l  in  the  lump  and  in 
every  detail,  to  that  of  sympathetic 
study  of  tho-e  religions,  with  a  view 
to  finding  g-jid  elemauts  in  them, 
which  could  I  .  he  seized  on  as 
passes  by  \v[dch  the  strongholds  of 
heathenism  eoqld  he  captured.  Memory 
travelled  bans  to  every  missionary 
meeting  one  had  ever  attended,  from 
boyhood  downwards,  in  which  the 
heathen  had  been  represented  as  living 
in  midnight  larkness,  with  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  no  sense  of  their  need 
of  such  knowledge.  And  now,  from 
mission  field  after  mission  field,  mis¬ 
sionaries  told  the  Conference  that  there 
is  much  in  the  ancient  religions  of  the 
East  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  soul’s 
striving  after  God;  much  that  has 
proved  helpful  to  the  followers  of  those 
religions;  that  they  err  by  their  in¬ 
sufficiencies  ar.d  deficiencies  rath  r  than 
by  their  positive  errors,  and  that 
Christianity  will  bes1  win  its  way  in 
China,  India,  Japan  and  other  countries 
by  looking  for  what  is  best  in  native 
character,  nat  ive  aspirat ions  for  a  higher 
life,  and  natne  religions  which  are  the 
outgrowths  if  such  aspirations,  and 
presenting  itself  as  the  ‘fil'd  orb’  of 
which  those  religions  are  ‘  broken 
lights.’  One  op  two  missionaries  showed 


capricious,  and  often  malevolent,  is  in 
all  cases  accompanied  by  an  endeavour 
to  secure  their  favour,  or  at  least  to 
avoid  their  animosity.  Herr  Warneck, 
of  Sumatra,  Alissions  Inspector  of  the 
Rhineland  Missionary  Society,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject. 
He  says  fear  is  the  characteristic  of 
animistic  religion.  The  fear  is  very 
real,  and  efforts  are  made  to  banish 
the  spirits,  to  appease  them  by  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  eveu  to  deceive  them.  Fear 
in  various  forms  tyrannises  over  the 
An i mist  in  every  situation  of  life.  The 
vision  of  the  world  in  which  his  reli¬ 
giousness  is  rooted  is  extremely  dark. 
Even  his  own  soul  is  a  hostile  power 
agaiust  which  he  must  be  ever  on  his 
guard.  It  is  foud  of  leaving  him  ;  it 
allows  itself  to  be  enticed  away  from  him. 
The  souls  of  relatives  are  easily  wounded, 
and  woe  to  him  who  even  unintention¬ 
ally  offends  them  !  Primitive  man  has 
to  light  his  way  amid  the  throng  of  the 
souls  of  the  people  around  lnm,  and 
must  continually  bargain  or  fight  with 
invisible  and  sinister  powers.  To  this 
must  be  added  fear  of  the  dead,  of 
demons,  of  the  thousand  spirits,  of 
earth,  air,  water,  mountains  and  trees. 
Heavy  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
the  missionary  being  very  sympathetic 
in  his  dealings  with  peoples  under  the 
influence  of  such  religions.  Dr.  Nassau 
has  ‘  known  missionaries  who  seemed 
to  have  come  with  only  a  feeling  of 
hard  duty  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  dirty, 
degraded  fellow-members  of  the  human 
race.’  They  felt  a  personal  antipathy 
to  colour,  dirt,  vermin  and  ugly  faces. 
Unintentionally  they  showed  "that  an¬ 
tipathy  in  their  manners.  The  alert¬ 
eyed  natives  saw  it.  They  may  have 
given  them  outward  attention,  but 
they^never  gay *  reemegf  nr 
tiieir  hearts,  and  the  teaching  of  such 
missionaries  fell  flat.  The  missionary 
must  study  and  get  to  know  the  native 
religion,  and  even  in  Animism  there 
are  certain  points  of  contact  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Remnants  of 
the  conception  of  God  are  strong  enough 
to  offer  a  basis  for  the  new  doctrine. 
Heathen  fear  offers  a  point  of  contact 
for  preaching  Jesus  as  Deliverer  from 
fear. 

Animism  and  Higher  Criticism. 
How  British  Divisions  Breed  Native 
Secessions. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  the  correspondents 
that  questions  of  Higher  Criticism  and 


Christianity.  Three  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith  cause  difficulty  to 
the  Aloslem  mind.  The  Trinity  appears 
to  them  to  teach  tritheism,  to  be  a 
relapse  into  the  polytheism  from  which 
the  Prophet  rescued  liis  followers. 
Accordingly  some  of  the  missionaries 
desire  very  cordially  a  careful  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so 
as*to  throw  into  prominence  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.  The  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus  is  a  difficulty  to  the  materialistic 
Alohammedan  mind.  The  Koran 
repeatedly  condemns  the  ‘  blasphemy  ’ 
that  God  can  have  any  issue.  Then  the 
history  of  the  Crucifixion  is  a  great 
stumbling-block.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  Aloslems  death  and  corruption  are 
synonymous  terms,  or  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  they  are  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  the  corruption  of  Christ  if  Christ 
were  God ;  and  again  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cross  is  rejected  because  it  seems 
‘  to  imply  impotence  to  intervene  on 
the  part  of  God.’  It  is  suggested  that 
the  metaphysical  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father  should  more  frequently  bo 
presented  to  the  Moslem  mind  in  the 
terms  of  John’s  Gospel,  as  the  ‘  Word  of 
God,’  and  ‘the  term  ‘‘Son”  should  re¬ 
ceive  its  content  from  the  historical  life.’ 
Hindu  Absence  of  the  Sense  of  Sin. 
The  chief  moral  hindrance  to  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity  in  Hinduism 
is  set  down  as  the  general  absence  of 
any  real  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
therefore  of  sin.  ‘The  absence  of  sin- 
consciousness,’  says  one  writer,  *  is  the 
saddest  fact  in  India.  .  .  .  The 

absence  of  sin-consciousness  prevents 
the  Hindu  crying  for  salvation.  He  is 
unaware  of  having  anything  special  to 
cry  for.’ 

THE  REPORT  DISCUSSED. 

Professor  Cairns  sai.l  there  had 
been  some  misunderstanding  of  points 
in  the  report,  which  would  have  been 
removed  if  the  evidence  had  been  printed 
in  full.  The  evidence  was  extraordin¬ 
arily  rich.  He  had  found  that  Pantheism 
entered  into  the  texture  of  Hindu 
thought  far  more  than  he  had  imagined. 
Country  by  country  was  then  taken. 
With  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  Rev.  0.  H. 
AIonahan  (Smith  India)  referred  to  the 
‘daring  speculations’  of  the  Commission 
in  the  region  of  religion.  The  Hinduism 
in  the  report  was  not  the  Hinduism  of 
daily  life.  As  Coleridge  said,  that 
Hinduism  was  a  sort  of  bread  that 
could  not  be  made  out  of  ordinary 
wheat.  It  was  Air.  Monahan  who 
declared  himself  an  iconoclast.  Dr. 
Warneck,  one  of  the  greatest  authori¬ 
ties  ou  Animism,  drove  home  the  fear 
in  which  the  animistic  peoples  live. 

In  Sumatra,  however,  he  had  seen 
people  delivered  from  that  fear,  and 
living  lives  of  Christian  joy  in  com¬ 
munion  with  God  through  Christ  such 
as  he  had  not  seen  surpassed  in  any 
Christian  country.  Christianity  should 
be  presented  to  such  peoples  as  a  force 
that  woul  i  liberate  them  from  terror  of 
spirits. 

Good  Qualities  in  Chinese  Religions. 

In  China,  said  Rev.  Ll.  Lloyd 
(C.  M.  S.,  Fuhkien),  the  strength  of  the 
family  idea  rn.de  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  the  most  effective  appeal.  Then, 
among  a  people  where  unspeakable  and 
incredible  cruelty  was  practised,  the 
sympathy  and  kindness  shown  by 
Jesus  to  all  sorts  of  people  made  a 
deep  impression.  The  Chinese  pastor, 
Dong  King  Am,  urged  that  Chinese  boys 
in  the  mission  schools  ought  to  beset 
oftener  to  the  study  of  their  own  classic 
literature  and  the  popular  ideas 
that  were  the  outgrowth  of  that 
literature.  If  they  were  to  become 


‘  Alodern  Theology’  exert  no  influence  I  Pr?ac^ei;‘?  anc^  teachers,  it  was  no  good 


alarm  at  the  revolutionary  views.  *1 
am  an  iconoclast,’  said  one.  ‘  I  aril  not 
an  iconoelasi retorted  another;  ‘1 
give  the  people  the  Gospel  as  fully ’as  I 
am  able  to  do,  and  1  leave  them  to 
break  their  own  idols.’ 

As  chairmen  Dr.  Mott  increased  bis 
reputation.  But  for  his  strength  and 
tact  the  Conference  could  Dever  have 
accomplished  half  the  work  it  lias 
done.  Even  lie  failed,  however,  in 
inducing  the  Conference,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Business  Committee, 
to  reduce  the  seven  minutes’  limit  to 
five.  A  letter  in  reulv  to  the  King’s 
Aressage  was  .sanctioned.  It  will  be  signed 
by  a  leading  representative  of  each 
nationality  in  the  Conference.  The 
letter  said 

Most  gratefully  rye  welcome  tlio  expression 
of  yom-Mftjosiys  deop  interest  in  this  Con¬ 
ference  ami  its  anus,  aud  wo  rejoice  that  the 
work  or  disseminating  the  knowledge  and 
principles  ot  Christianity  throughout  the 
world  has  your  Alajesly’s  earliest  wishes  for 
its  furthcraiu  e  and  success.  The  words  of 
sympathy  gru.  ioiisly  addressed  to  ns  by  your 
Majesty  will  coutributo  notably  to  Ibis  end 

That  Almtfi  ;ty  God,  by  whom  kings  reign, 
and  who  111  lus  Providence  lias  called  your 
Majesty  to  nil...  over  so  great  an  Empire,  may 
enrich  you  add  your  Koyal  n„„30  wit],  au 
spiritual  bless  jiigs,  and  make  your  Majesty's 
reign  signally  .elpful  to  the  cause  ot  i  liristinn 
progress  thro,  gllout  tire  whole  world  is  the 
earnest  prayer  may  it  please  your  Majesty  ot 
the  members  oi  the  Conference. 

The  Report?  of  Commission  IY.,  on 
‘The  Missic nary  Alessage  in  Relation  to 
Non-Christi.  n  Religions,’  was  presented 


on  animistic  peoples— their  trust  in  the 
words  of  missionaries  is  usually  im¬ 
plicit — and  they  have  had  no  effect  on 
missionary  work,  save  in  so  far  as 
native  students  of  theology  are  made 
acquainted  incidentally  with  these 
matters.  Any  doubt ings  and  fears 
(hat  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  native 
Christians  are  due  to  the  evil  influence 
of  the  lives  of  Europeans,  or  of  nomi- 
nal’y  Christian  Europeans  who  impart 
such  views  about  the  Bible  as  that  it 


teaches  polygamy.  Serious  complica¬ 
tions,  it  is  said,  are  threatened  by  the 
rise  of  numerous  sects  among  the  native 
Christians,  with  a  low  moral  code,  the 
secessions  being  justified  by  appeal  to 
the  troubled  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England  and  Scotland. 


by  Profes. 
Clnu'ch  Coll' 


_  .  3  presente.. 

Cairns,  of  the  U.F. 
Aberdeen, 


Hindrances  in  China. 
Indifference  and  Ancestor  Worship. 

In  the  highly  interesting  summing  up 
of  the  hindrances  to  the  Gospel  in 
(  hina,  it  is  stated  that  religion  is  not 
earnestly  studied  by  the  Chinese  at  the 
present  time.  They  have  grown  weary 
of  the  attempt  to  solve  the  spiritual, 
and  with  wonderful  unanimity  have 
arrived  at  the  amazing  conclusion  that 
‘The  Three  Religions’  (Confucianism, 
Buddhism  and  Taoism)  are  one,  so  that 
there  i.s  nothing  to  discuss.  While  all 
agree  that  ancestor  worship  as  now 
practised  in  China  cannot  be  performed 
by  Christians,  some  of  the  writers  moot 
the  question  whether  a  modified  wor¬ 
ship,  in  the  form,  say,  of  a  memorial 
service,  would  not  be  possible  among 
Christians  in  China. 

A  Great  Hindrance  in  Japan. 

Among  the  hindrances  in  Japan  is 
(he  difficulty  of  persuading  a  Japanese 
that  veracity  and  chastity  are  virtues 
at  all.  Then  there  is  the  supposed  an¬ 
tagonism  between  Christianity  and  the 
Japanese  national  spirit.  But  ‘  a  very 
great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Japan  is  (he  apparently  verv 
limited  influence  which  it  has  upon  the 
people  of  Christian  lands  and  the 
policies  of  their  Governments. 

Dissatisfaction  With  Islam. 

Moslems  are  saicl  to  be  growing  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  Islam.  They 
are  dissatisfied  with  Mohammed  rs  an 
ideal  of  character,  especially  in  relation 
to  women.  They  are  impressed  with  the 
laet  t  hat  Christianity  a  i  d  civilisation  go 
together.  Min  dissatisfaction  does  not 
mean,  however,  a  readiness  to  embrace 


to  train  them  as  half-foreigners.  A  state¬ 
ment  in  the  report  that  the  Chinese 
have  no  sense  of  sin  was  disapproved 
by  Dr.  Campbell  Gibson.  It  was  true 
they  had  no  word  for  sin  as  they  had 
not  the  idea,  but  they  did  know  they 
were  wrong  when  they  were  not  living 
up  to  their  best  ideals.  It  was  largely 
a  question  of  language.  He  supposed 
none  m  that  Conference  would  resent 
it  if  he  said  they  were  ‘sinners,’  but 
they  would  resent  it  if  he  said 
they  were  ‘criminals.’ 


What  Appeals  to  Japan. 

With  regard  to  Japan,  Principal 
Harada  declared  that  they  made  a 
mistake  in  pushing  the  doctrinal  and 
controversial  side  of  Chiistianil y.  It 
was  Christ,  and  not  doctrines,  that 
appealed  lo  the  Japanese.  His  view 
was  confirmed  by  Air.  Gale  Fisher,  of 
iokio,  who  said  they  should  get  their 
dogmatisms  out  of  the  way,  and  let 
Christ  exercise  His  magnetic  influence 
/Tato  Jf.l,auese-  Rev.  G.  C.  Niven 
(L.M.S.,  Oitu)  told  how  the  Buddhists 
m  .Japan  are  imitating  Christianity — 
they  have  the  Buddhist  Y.AI.B.A.,  a 
ceremony  of  marriage  based  on  the- 
Christian,  and  translations  of  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures  are  bound  in  a 
book  with  gilt  edges  and  flaps  to  look 
like  a  Bible— a  touch  that  much 
amused  the  Conference. 

Moslems  and  Christian  Monotheism. 
Wanted,  a  Pre- Athaoasian  Theology. 

As  regards  the  Christian  appeal  to 
jems.  Key.  W  U.  T.  GijKDNER 
((_  .M.S.,  Can?o)  held  that  they  must  show 
that  (  hristianity  is  really  monotheistic, 
as  Moslems  were  prejudiced  against  it 
because  they  regarded  it  as  tritheism. 

1  hey  would  be  helped  if  they  had  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  movement— if  ihev  could 
get  to  pre-Atkanasian  theology.  It 
was  good  policy  to  4  blanket  *  opponents 
by  turning  their  doctrines  against 
themselves.  AJoliammedans  believed 
in  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  the 
Koran  before  it  was  revealed  to  AIo- 
liatnmed.  Did  not  this  give  them  an 
opening  to  show  that  nn  incarnate  Word 
that  became  flesh  was  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  revelation  than  a  Word  that  only 
became  a  book  ?  Dr.  Zwemer,  who 
s  an  worked  lor  fifteen  years  in  South 
Africa,  said  the  Christian  speculations 
a.nd  higher  criticism  got  known  amongst 
the  people  in  heathen  lands.  He  heard 
about  Delitzsch  s  ‘Babel  und  Bibel  ’ 
lrom  an  Arab  sheikh  before  it  was  trails* 
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toted.  Dr.  lopsiua.olthe  Gorman Oricn- 
said  a  criticism  based  on 
.  1  ’  * - )UlC 


Jev^ent' use  ofsciontiflc  met  hods  would 
help  the  missionary,  for  the  questions 
■it  issue  were  as  familiar  ID  the  colleges 
of 'Cairo  Tokio  ami  Calcutta .as  m  the 
classrooms  of  Edinburgh,  Berlin  and 
Tona,  but  much  mischief  was  done  by 
irresponsible  critical  and  theological 
speculation.  Theology  needed  more  and 
more  to  study  the  history  of  religions, 
and  to  study  religions  on  the  mission 
Helds.  lie  beheved  such  study  would 
have  a  conservating  effect,  and  save 
them  from  the  extravagancies  of  criti¬ 
cism  that  was  only  pseudo-scientihc. 

An  Indian  View  of  Paul. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  figures  in 
the  Conference,  Dr.  K.  C.  Cii.vrrr:R.l 
(Punjaab),  is  revered  throughout  India 
as  a  native  minister  with  a  good  half- 
centurv  of  devoted  and  successful  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  credit.  In  a  very  straight- 
spoken  address,  ho  declared  English 
missionaries  had  been  too  eager  and 
ready  to  expose  the  evils  of  Buddhism, 
and  too  little  disposed  to  study  it  with 
a  view  to  pointing  their  appeals  to  tlie 
Hindu  miml.  They  must  st  udy  sympa¬ 
thetically  the  difficulties  of  Hindus  in 
the  wav  of  accenting  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Christianity  such  as  the 
Atonement.  For  a  long  time  as  a 
student  lie  failed  to  understand  how 
the  death  of  one  could  atone  for  the 
sin  of  another,  and  ho  came  to  the 
belief  at  last  through  Paul's  great  say¬ 
ing, ‘As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  he  made  alive.’  it  was  in¬ 
grained  in  Indian  thought  that  a  man 
made  his  own  character,  and  boro  tne 
penalty  of  his  own  misconduct.  Paul  s 
saying  acted  like  a  charm  on  himself. 

The  Truth  of  Christianity. 

Do  Europe  and  America  Know  it  All? 

Winding  up  the  day’s  discussion,  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  secretary  of  the 
•  American  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 

Missions,  gave  a  deliverance  that  will 
resound  through  the  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  America.  It  was,  lie  said, 
precisely  because  they  held  Christianity 
to  be  the  perfect  and  absolute 
religion  that  they  felt  they  could  afford 
to  take  a  generous  attitude  in  their  con¬ 
frontation  of  the  religions  they  met  on 
the  mission  fields.  They  could  afford 
to  lay  down  their  goods  for  the  freest 
inspection  and  criticism,  lie  believed 
the  reaction  of  the  non-Chiistian  re¬ 
ligions  on  their  Christianity,  when  once 
they  h.ul  captured  the  peoples  under 
those  religions,  would  mean  the  incal¬ 
culable  enrichment  of  their  Christianity. 
Could  they  suppose  that  they,  only 
a  section  of  the  eaith’s  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  an  experience  limited 
by  time  and  race,  had  got  all 
H*i3  truth  that  there  was  in  Christ  and 
llis  teaching?  There  was  a  sense  in 
which  the  non-Christian  religions  were 
an  expression  of  the  national-  life  of 
those  who  lived  under  them,  and  those 
nations,  when  they  came  under  Chris¬ 
tianity,  would  bring  their  distinctive 
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ing  of  the  Gospel.  Only  when  they  saw 
tlie  Gospel  applied  to  the  whole  life  of 
humanity,  and  working  itself  out  under 
all  conditions,  could  they  fully  realise 
its  riches,  and  only  in  that  fullest 
realisation  would  they  see  the  solution 
of  many  of  their  provincial  and  racial 
problems.  They  needed  an  immense 
quickening  and  deepening  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  at  home.  They  had  had 
some  great  visions  in  that  Conference 
of  possibilities  for  the  Gospel ;  might 
they  learn  the  g  eat  lesson  of  where  the 
power  was  to  come  from  by  which  they 
would  subdue  the  world. 


SUNDAVS  SERVICES. 

Nearly  all  the  ministers  of  Edin* 
burgh  took  holiday  on  Sunday  and. 
for  once,  sat  in  the  pew,  most  of  the 
pulpits  being  occupied  Jby  Conference 
delegates.  Dr.  CoKFlx/of  New  York, 
preaching  in  the  High  United  Free 
Church,  declared  that  all  real  Christians 
were  revolutionists.  Sunday-schools 
ought  to  develop  little  revolutionists. 
When  the  Church  realised  the  true 
place  of  Christ  in  the  theatre,  the 
Court  of  Justice,  the  naval  council, 
and  the  Stock  Exchange,  there  would 
be  a  much-needed  secession  from  the 
Church,  and  the  real  building  of  the 
City  of  God  in  the  whole  earth.  Christ 
must  be  all  and  in  all. 

It  was  strange  to  hear  an  almost 
directly  contradictory  statement  half- 
An-hour  later,  when  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  said  that 
the  trader  must  always  seek  his  own 
advantage,  which  made  the  call  for 
the  missionary  to  exercise  his  influence. 
He  applied  the  principle  that  Christian 
public  opinion  must  bring  its  pressure 
to  bear  on  Governments — to  the  Congo 
Free  Slate,  the  opium  Traffic,  and  tne 
West  Coast  of  Africa  drink  traffic. 


Monday. 

MISSIONS  AND  GOVERNMENTS. 

STATESMEN  v.  MISSIONARIES. 

Bo  British  Officials  Favour  Islam  ? 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  single  dele¬ 
gate  thought  of  the  tribulations  of  thc 
Pressman  at  the  World  Conference,  but 
what  could  a  poor  Pressman  do  with 
such  an  overwhelming  mass  of  good 
matter  pouring  upon  him?  Fifty 
speakers  a  day,  each  of  whom  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  missionary 
meeting;  the  matter  for  a  good  hour’s 
speech  boiled  down  into  seven  minutes  . 
switched  off  from  country  to  country [ 
ancl  question  to  question ;  men  of 
American  or  Asiatic 


European, . . .  _ 

nationality  called  upon  in  picturesque 
bewildering  succession.  The 
*rivi0Roitfhe-  Pressraa»  could  do  was  to 
lenwcTUn  samples  of  the  ocean,  and 
hfch  by  hal(  °  dozen 

enoi  '  ,  i  al1  that  ispossible  with  the 
important  *  quest  ions  that 
'■hue  up  on  Monday  on  the  Iloport  ol 


Commission  VII.,  ‘  Missions  and  Gov¬ 
ernments.’ 

MISSIONS  AND  GOVERNMENTS. 

Commission  VII.,  entrusted  with  an 
inquiry  into  thc  relation  between  Mis¬ 
sions  and  Governments,  had  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  as  its  Presiden 
and  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  of  New  York, 
as  its  Vice-President.  The  report  falls 
into  two  parts  (1)  a  survey  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  in  mission  lands ;  and  (2) 
a  number  of  principles  and  findings 
embodying  the  mature  conclusions  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  had 
to  ascertain  by  a  survey  of  existing 
facts  what  attitude  the  various  Govern" 
ments  assume  towards  missions  work” 
ing  within  their  borders,  how  they 
help  and  are  helped  by  missions,  how 
they  hinder  them  and,  perchance, 
are  hindered  by  them.  All  this  inquiry 
was  with  a  view  to  disentangling  the 
principles  upon  which  missions  do  work 
and  should  work  in  order  to  avoid  need¬ 
less  offence  and  to  promote  the  common 
end  both  of  governments  and  missions 
— the  welfare  of  the  nations.  Th0 
survey  of  existing  conditions  opens  with 
a  reference  to  Japan.  ‘Were  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  missions  to  governments  as 
satisfactory  in  every  country  as  they 
are  in  Japan,  this  Commission,’  the 
report  says,  *  would  not  have  been 
called  into  existence.  Japanese 
Christians  have  secured  for  them¬ 
selves  a  firm  position  in  society 
and  are  not  persecuted.’  In  China 
things  are  far  otherwise,  and  condi¬ 
tions  there  demand  patience,  wisdom 
and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  missionary. 
The  Chinese  policy  regarding  missions 
has  been  varied  and  even  vacillating, 
anil  while  it  is  idle  now  to  expect  the 
Chinese  Government  to  encourage  mis¬ 
sions,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  an  era  of  tolerance  has  set  in. 
Chinese  Christians  are  still  under  legal 
disabilities.  (1)  They  cannot  enter 
Government  schools  and  colleges  as 
students  or  teachers  since  the  adoration 
of  Confucius  is  required  of  them.  (2) 
The  diplomas  and  certificates  of  mis¬ 
sion  schools  and  colleges  are  not  recog¬ 
nised.  (3)  Christians  are  not  put  upon 
the  electoral  rolls  and  (4)  they  cannot 
become  officials.  In  India  the  relations 
between  officials  and  missionaries  are 
harmonious  and  even  friendly,  though 
the  State  holds  itself  aloof  from  the 
encouragement  of  any  religious  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the 
conditions  are  parallel  to  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  British  India. 

In  Persia  mission  work  is  carried  on 
amid  extreme  difficulties.  Conversion 
from  Islam  is  punishable  by  death,  and 
though  not  legally  enforced,  this  Koran 
law  makes  direct  evangelising  imposf 
siblc,  and  obstructs  the  circulation  of 
Sculptures  and  Christian  literature.  It 
’.■alioate  _  ^ 


Persian  missionaries  have  to  discharge/ 
Quite  as  complicated  is  the  situation  in 
Turkey,  and  the  missionaries  there  are 
quite  unanimous  in  maintainingthe  need 
for  claiming  their  treaty  rights.  In 
Egypt  the  missionary  is  only  tolerated, 
and  nothing  like  bazaar  preaching  is 
allowed :  while  in  the  Sudan  severe 
restriction  is  placed  on  the  access  of 
the  missionary  to  the  Moslem  popula¬ 
tion,  on  the  pica  that  if  he  were  allowed 
to  proselytise,  fanaticism  would  bo  a 
danger.  In  the  Southern  Sudan  the 
Government  has  delimited  the  areas 
of  the  several  missions — assigning  them 
areas  and  fixing  arbitrary  boundaries. 
In  German  West  Africa  satisfactory 
relations  subsist.  The  chapter  on  the 
Congo  missions  touches  delicately  upon 
the  Belgian  scandal.  Missionary  work 
is  deliberately  circumscribed  by  the 
Government,  while  on  the  Portuguese 
Congo  serious  difficulties  are  put  in  the 
way  of  missionaries,  and  representations 
to  the  Portuguese  Government  are 
unavailing;  but  on  the  French  Congo 
the  Governors  are  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  mission.  The  Government 
of  Uganda  as  to  the  work  of  the  C.M.S. 
calls  for  ‘no  complaint,’  and  in  Nyasa- 
land  the  Government  is  favourable  to 
missionary  work.  The  vexatious  restric¬ 
tions  put  upon  missions  in  Madagas¬ 
car  by  the  French  Government  are 
notorious. 

The  second  section  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  report  embraces  its  suggestions 
and  findings,  and  an  answer  to  the 
question,  ‘  What  can  missionaries  ask  as 
of  right  ?  ’  There  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  missionary  cause  has 
been  gaining,  and  continues  to  gain,  the 
esteem  and  favour  of  Governments, 
both  Christian  and  non- Christian,  and 
the  Commissioners  feel  that  on  the 
whole  progress  will  be  best  assured  by 
asking  at  the  hands  of  the  Governments 
no  more  than  fair  opportunity,  equal  in 
all  ways  to  that  acceded  to  commerce. 
The  most  crying  scandals  occur  under 
the  administration  of  Governments  of 
Chiistian  peoples — Congo  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Africa.  The  Commissioners  find 
that  nothing  is  a  greater  hindrance  than 
the  feebleness  of  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  welfare  of  the  more  back¬ 
ward  races,  which  is  felt  by  the  more 
advanced.  This  is  seen  more  in  the 
selfish,  arrogant,  and  callous  conduct  of 
individuals  lhan  in  the  declared  policy 
of  modern  Governments.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  desire  to  see  Christian  men 
and  nations  dissociate  themselves  from 
all  demoralising  traffic,  from  exploita¬ 
tion  of  less  favoured  races,  and  from  all 
forms  of  aggressl  n.  They  record  their 
conviction  that  as  the  unselfish  aims 
and  beneficent  results  of  missions  are 
being  more  widely  appreciated  tlie  good 
understanding  between  missions  and 
Governments  is  increasing.  The  Com¬ 
mission  finally  suggests  that  the  Woi  Id's 
Conference  should  appoint  n  committee 
to  draw  up  a  brief  statement  oi'  recog¬ 
nised  principles  which  underlie  the 
relations  of  miss:  .ns  and  Governiponts, 
to  lie  published  for  the  information 
both  of  mission  Ties  and  Government 
officials  in  'Contact  with  mio  ion  work. 


the  REPORT  DISCUSSED. 

Mr-  Seth  Low  on  Freedom  of 
Conscience. 

v;  !l™  .b'  G  won  presented  by  the 

Vice-Chairman.  I  [ox.  Seth  Low,  ex- 
G  over  nor  of  \,,v  York.  In  a  brief  and 
business-like  stat&neht,  he  drew  tl 
conclusion  that 
tc  ■  ’  " 

to  mve  ahqnint.-.  Qf  conscienr 

„  fli  •  and  they  should 

use  their  influence  wit  h  non-Christian 
Governments  to  accord  liberty  of  con- 

?.9Je“ce  t°  their  Christian  subjects  and 

n  >ertv  °f  action  for  Christian  work,  i  Christian 
>  o  tar  Japan  was  the  only  non-Chrisli  m 
Government  that  had  conceded  the 
fullest  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  fol- 


Lord  Rcay  on  Benevolent  Neutrality.  1  waste  of  resources,  the  dissipation  of 

n  mm.,  through  want  of  co  operation  in 
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uusion  tint  whit  they  had  a  right  ible  with  the 
isk  from  Christian  Governments  was  j  the  British  r 
give  absolute  liberty  of 
ma  po  favouritism;  and  t 


----  ■  ,i  ‘ 1 1  ruusiiBULc  in 

lowers  of  all  religions.  He  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  parts  of  the  Report  empha¬ 
sizing  the  responsibilities  of  Christian 
Colonial  Powers  to  use  their  influence 
,  ,  e  education  and  development 

°L  We  races  under  their  control  ; 
affirming  the  reasonableness  of  granting 
to  native  Christians  all  the  protection, 
rights  and  privileges  of  law-abiding 
c“l?ens;  and  deprecating  the  practice 
of  Christian  Colonial  Governments  of 
arbitrarily  allocating  areas  of  work 
to  different  missions  unless  in  confer¬ 
ence  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  missions  concerned.  Mr.  W.  J. 

Bryan  held  that  every  Christian 
Government  should  use  all  its  influence 
for  the  moral  elevation  of  peoples  under 
its  control,  and  against  such  demoral¬ 
ising  traffics  as  those  of  drink  and 
opium.  His  address  deviated  into  an 
eloquent  plea  for  Christian  nations  to 
submit  to  arbitrat  ion  their  disputes  with 
other  nations  ‘before  the  guns  gooff.’ 

British  Officials  and  Islam, 

Serious  Accusations. 

The  day  was  an  uncomforta  ble  one  for 
British  members  of  the  Oonfrence. 

There  were  repeated  accusations  that  in 
Mohammedan  countries  under  British 
control  the  British  Administration 
looks  coldly  on  Christian  Missions,  and 
in  some  cases  severely  represses  them  ; 
while  everything  is  done  to  conciliate 
the  Mohammedans  by  favouring  Islamic 
institutions,  and  unking  easy  the  in¬ 
creasing  Moslem  propagandism  which  is 
bent  on  making  Africa  a  Mohammedan 
continent.  Mr.  R.  Williams,  M.P., 
treasurer  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  declared,  that  the  favouritism 
of  Mohammedanism  is  particularly  not¬ 
able  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Nigeria 
(Lake  Chad).  lie  once  heard  Lord 
Curzon  say,  with  regard  to  a  certain 
trouble  in  India,  that  the  Brilish 
Government  in  India  was  a  Christian 
Government:  he  thought  this  should 
a'.ways  be  r  numbered,  and  it  did  not 
mean  that  they  were  to  favour  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  iliey  should  not  discourage 
and  repress  it.  If  they  were  administer-  j  government  of  King  Leop  dd  because 


As  an  ex-Indian-  Governor,  Lord 
Reay  said  tin  Government  of  India 
was  bound  to  maintain  liberty  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  all  se  '  i  ra  s  of  t  lie  p  iopl  •,  and 
to  remain  perfe-'  Iy  ne  lira1.  That 
neutrality,  however,  was  quite  compat- 
Chcisti  'll  profession  of 
_  ulers,  and  that  profession 
did  not  weaken  but  strengthen  the 
hands  of  thc  rulers.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  natives  appre¬ 
ciated  those  who  did  not  shirk  in  their 
iyes  and  in  their  official  du  ies  their 
faith.  Government  best 
helped  missions  by  a  benevolent  neu¬ 
trality.  It  gave  valuable  assistance  by 
its  grants  to  educational  work  under 
missionary  direction.  He  believed  that 
the  more  missionary  work  in  India  was 
centralised  in  some  Central  Board 
representing  all  the  societies,  and  put¬ 
ting  itself  into  communication  with 
the  Government  in  connection  with 
missionary  matters,  the  more  the 
societies  and  the  Government  would 
understand  each  other,  and  be  able  to 
render  services  to  each  other  that 
would  make  their  relations  even  more 
friendly. 

Missionaries,  Consuls  &  Governments. 
The  Need  of  Tact  In  Missionaries. 

Several  speakers  warned  missionaries 
to  be  very  careful  in  not  provoking 
the  ill-feeling  of  officials  in  a  colony  of 
a  country  other  than  their  own  by 
being  too  ready  to  make  complaints. 
A  speech  of  shrewd  wisdom  on  (his 
point  was  that  of  the  veteran  Dr. 
Dahle  (Norwegian),  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  Madagascar.  He  urged 
that  the  Consul  of  his  country 
was  the  last  man  the  missionary 
with  a  grievance  should  resort 
to — ‘when  it  comes  to  the  Consul  the 
missionary  had  better  pack  up  his  bag 
and  go  home.’  A  Chinese  delegate 
urged  the  unwisdom  of  missionaries 
asking  For  threats  of  force  to  bo  used 
by  their  Governments  in  order  to 
secure  compensation  or  apology  for 
injury  to  missionaries  or  their  property, 
lie  knew  of  cases  in  China  where  inno¬ 
cent  people  were  executed  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  official?  desired  to 
pacify  some  Government  that  was 
threatening  China  for  injury  done  to 
missionaries  or  missionary  property. 

Belgium  and  the  Congo. 

The  Conference  warmly  endorsed  the 
courageous  speech  in  which  R?v.  (J.  E. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  .Society,  drew  attention  to  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  people  in  the 
old  Congo  Fre  ‘  State,  now  (he  new 
Belgian  Congo  Colony.  The  Baptisrs, 
he  reminded  them,  were  there  before 
the  Belgians;  (hey  welcomed  the 


ing  Egypt  for  the  Egyptian  Government, 
it  was  due  to  tl  cimselves  not  to  adopt  in 
that  ad  min  is  tl  it  ion  principles  that  were 
repugnant  tot  icistianity.  In  Northern 
Nigeria  they,  vould  not  allow  mis- 


t'dape  toll] 

Ho  held  t'ij(  his  view  of  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  Mohan  pedan  countries  under 
their  protect io  was  an  entirely  mis¬ 
taken  one.  Gr  it  Britain  had  won  her 
position  in  the  world  by  carrying  the 
Bible  wherevei  it  went,  and  with  it 
those  principh  s  of  liberty  and  en¬ 
lightenment  tb  it  made  for  progressive 
civilisation.  I  n  the  same  line  spoke 
Dr.  T.  Jays  (C.M.S.),.  formerly  of 
Western  Equa  orial  Africa.  He  read 
a  letter  fron  Dr.  Millar,  now  iu 
Northern  Nige  ia.  The  British  au¬ 
thorities  there  give  Government  work 
only  to  the  t  -ibes  of  Moslem  chiefs, 
and  refuse  it  to  Christian  chiefs, 
or  pagan  chief;  who  are  supposed  to 
be  under  Chr  stian  influence.  The 
rulers  did  not  see  the  extreme  folly 
of  strengthenii  g  Moslems  who  would 
be  the  fiist  tc  rise  against  them  in 
any  trouble,  an  1  leading  the  pagan  to 
tliink  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  from 
the  Government  by  any  who  were  not 
Moslems.  In  Northern  Nigeria  the 
missionaries  were  actually  warned  to 
keep  quiet  about  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  lest  it  should 
cause  trouble  among  the  Mohammedans. 
Du.  J.  R.  Giffen,  of  the  American 
Mission  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  said 
the  Gordon  College  at  Khartoum, 


founded  as  a  n 
was  a  great  Ch 
practically  as 
four  years  were 
the  Koran,  ther 
prayer 


enu  trial  of  a  man  who 
•istian,  was  being  used 
seminary  of  Islam — 
given  for  the  study  of 
was  a  place  provided 
rding  to  the  Koran, 


everything  was;  one  on  behalf  of  Islam, 
but,  he  said  a  aid  cries  of  ‘  Shame  1  ’ 


there  was  no  pi 


1  Egypt  of 
British  offici 
allowed  Friday 
They  preferred 
gested,  because 
be  no  scruple 
their  golf  and  tc 


ice  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Gospel.  Then  there 
was  no  recognition  in  the  Soudan 
'  "  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Is  had  deliberately 
:o  become  thc  holiday, 
the  Friday,  he  sug- 
ou  that  day  there  need 
about  their  playing 
unis.  Principal  Har¬ 
ford  denounced  the  action  of  the 
British  admin i  >t  ration  in  Southern 
Nigeria  in  encle.  .vouring  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  Coi  emission  on  the  Liquor 
Traffic.  He  <  'eclared  that  Bishop 
nents,  which  had  been 
proven  to  the  hilt  by 
d  by  Southern  Nigerian 
ie  general  statements 
te  flooding  of  the  East 
with  gin  were  cod 
rticle  of  the  Governor 
in  the  June  Nineteenth 
eth  Low,  on  behalf 
II.,  felt  it  necessary  to 
ite  of  the  criticisms 
ade  of  colonial 
,f  Great  Britain  who 
ion  came  into  touch 
.ought  it  fair  to  state, 
member  of  the  Com- 
A  meric  a  u  Missionary 
eivecl  from  all  the 
•naries  the  testimony 
British  India  and 
etliey  came  into  ron- 
tish  Government  they 
L  io  make. 


Tug  well’s  state 
denied,  hacl  bee 
evidence  aclmitt 
officials,  and  t 
with  regard  to  t 
African  colonic- 
firmed  by  the 
of  Sierra  Leone 
Century.  Mr. 
of  Commission  A 
say  that,  in  s 
that  bad  bee) 
administration 
that  administra 
with  Islam,  lie  t 
os  an  American 
mission,  that  tl 
Boards  had  r< 
American  miss 
that  throughoi 
everywhere  wh< 
ta<  t  with  the  B 
had  no  complafi 


they  believed  in  his  profession?  of 
humane  and  civilising  government; 
when  they  first  heard  of  acts  of  cruelty 
o.nd  oppression  t  hey  thoug  t  they  were 
only  isolated  acts  and  n  it:  part  of  a 
system,  but  when  they  discovered  the 


thing  ini,  heir  power  to  induce  the  Congo 
administration  to  remedy  the  wrongs 
before  they  made  their  appeal  through 
the  Press  to  the  public.  They  were  still 
waiting  for  reform,  and  they  were  not, 
he  declared  amid  cheers,  going  to  give 
up  their  divinely  appointed  task  begun 
more. than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Their 
missionaries  had  not  died  in  vain.  They 
had  dreamed  of  a  chain  of  Baptist 
mission  stations  stretching  across  Africa, 
and  joining  up  with  the  C.M.S.  stations 
in  Uganda  and  the  L.M.S.  stations  on 
Lake  Tanganyika,  but  the  Congo 
Government  had  obstructed  them.  Dr. 
L\  S.  Barbour  (Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Society)  said  that  America  was  joined 
with  tlie  Powers  of  Europe  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Congo  State,  and 
what  had  happened  touched  tlie  honour 
of  all  the  missionary  nations.  A  respect¬ 
ful  hearing  was  given  to  Pasteur 
Meyhoffer,  of  the  Christian  Missionary 
Church  of  Belgium,  who  said  he  had 
spent  thirty-seven  years  in  home 
evangelisation  in  Belgium.  He  asked 
them  to  accept  King  Albert’s  ac¬ 
cession  declaration,  the  annexation 
of  thc  Congo  Free  State  by  Belgium, 
the  reform  scheme,  however  incomplete, 
and  the  work  for  Congo  reform  of 
M.  Vandervelde,  Labour  leader  in  the 
Belgian  Parliament,  as  proofs  that  a 
new  era  had  begun,  and  that  though 
reform  was  slower  than  they  all  desired 
it  to  be.  they  should  have  patience  with 
Belgium  and  trust  her  to  do  her  duty. 

Lord  Balfour’s  Summing  Up. 

A  Permanent  Committee  Needed. 

Closingthe  discussion,  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  President  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  said  the  report  and  the  discussion 
showed  the  extreme  desirability  of 
much  more  co-operation  between  the 
missionaries  on  the  field  and  those  at 
home,  between  the  societies  in  the 
field  and  the  societies  in  what¬ 
ever  relation  to  each  other  at 
home,  and  it  showed  also  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  good  understanding  between 
missionaries  and  Governments  where- 
ever  it  could  be  established.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  charges  brought  against 
Brilish  administration  in  the  Soudan 
and  Egypt,  and  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria,  no  doubt  those 
charges  were  made  in  good  faith,  but 
he  hoped  they  would  leave  behind  that 
Conference  some  permanent  body  that 
would  be  able  to  investigate  such 
charges,  and  having  sifted  them  and  got 
at  the  exact  tru'h,  would  then  be  able 
to  go  to  the  Government  and  make 
representations  on  their  behalf. 


Tuesday. 

CO-OPERA  TJ  ON  A  BROAD  6:  A  THOME. 
THE  VISION  OF  UNITY. 
‘Catholics’  Block  the  Road. 

Tuesday  was  to  prove  the  ciitical 
day  of  the  Conference.  The  report  of 
every  commission,  the  discussion  upon 
every  report,  had  emphasized  tlie 


the  mission  field,  through  overlapping 
and  competition,  through  mission  boards 
at  the  home  bases  working  without 
communication,  conference  or  under¬ 
standing  with  each  other.  Missionaries 
m  the  field  had  pleaded  for  co-opera¬ 
tion,  native  Christian  leaders  had  de¬ 
manded  it  ,as  a  means  of  diminishing  or 
removing  the  spectacle  of  sectarian 
rivalries  that  confuse  and  irritate  and 
alienate  the  natives.  Commission  VIII., 
in  its  report  on  ‘  Co-operation  and  the 
Promotion  of  Unity,’  had  gone  a  long 
way  in  suggesting  practical  methods 
of  promotiug  co-operation.  Sir  Andrew! 
Fraser,  who  presented  tlie  report,  di/ 
elated  that  their  differences  in  tlie  field 
were  lamentable  and  disastrous,  and 
that  he  had  a  vision  of  a  unity  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever 
dreamt  of  as  he  had  sat  day  after 
day  in  the  Conference.  Their  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  field  had  impressed 
upon  them  the  social,  religious  and 
political  changes  that  were  going  on, 
with  the  unprecedented  opportunities 
that  were  opening  up,  that  they  could 
only  take  full  advantage  of  by  a  united 
Christian  Church.  Co-operation,  with¬ 
out  tlie  addition  of  a  single  man  in  the 
field, would  at  once  double  their  capacity. 
Speaker  after  speaker  urged  the  need 
and  the  duty  of  such  co-operation. 
And  then — and  then — the  shadow  fell. 
A  thunderstorm  was  raging  outside. 
And  something  like  a  thunderstorm 
clouded  the  bright  vision  inside,  and 
led  to  a  rapid  and  heavy  fall  of  the 
spiritual  temperature.  The  Bishop  of 
Southwark  (Dr.  Talbot)  rose  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  theirs  was  ‘a  broken  unity,’ 
ancl  that  they  must  take  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  before  they  could  pro¬ 
ceed  with  any  idea  of,  say,  planting 
one  Christian  Church  in  China.  Bishop 
Brent,  of  the  Philippine  Inlands,  harped 
on  the  same  string  of  cultivating  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cnuroh  and  including 
it  iu  their  unity.  Later  in  the  day  Rev. 
Lord  Wm.  Gasquoink  Cecil  and  Bishop 
Montgomery,  of  the  S.P.G.,  defended 
the  denominational  spirit.  For  the  first 
time  many  of  the  Americans  and 
Colonials  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  exclusive  aud  arrogant  Anglican 
‘Catholicism  ’  really  was,  and  how  little 
weight  is  to  be  given  tosmoothly-spokeu 
generalities  in  a  discussion  when  the  time 
comes  for  putting  to  the  test  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  regard  for  members  of  other 
commuuious  as  Christian  brethren,  and 
of  a  desire  to  work  with  them  as  far  as 
possible  ‘without  sacrifice  of  convic¬ 
tions.’  Said  one  missionary  to  another, 
as  they  left  the  Assembly  Ilall,  ‘The 
Chinese,  the  Indians  and  the  Africans 
will  settle  these  things  for  themselves 
before  long.’  ‘If  we  can’t  agree  among 
ourselves,  they  will  go  on  with  their  own 
Churches,  anil  dismiss  the  whole  lot  of 
us.’ 

CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Committee  VIII.  had  allotted  to  it  the 
thorny  question  of  .‘Co-operation  and 
The  chairman 
’w * late _Lieii- 
tenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  the 
vice  chairman,  Mr.  Silas  McBee, 
editor  of  The  Churchman .  New  York. 
It  is  an  op  m  secret  that  the  difference 
is  largely  with  the  High  Church  section 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  represented 
oy  the  Society  foi  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel.  There  are  signs  that  the 
committee,  would  often  have  iked  to  bo 
bolder  and  more  definite  iu  its  sugges¬ 
tions  auil  proposals.  The  report,  to 
those  who  read  between  the  lines,  is  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  the  sectional 
sectarianism  which  causes  waste  of 
strength,  confusion,  rivalry  aud  general 
irritation  in  the  mission  field. 

Delimitation  of  Territory. 

Where  possible,  delimitation  of  terri¬ 
tory  is  recommended,  leaving  a  single 
society  responsible  for  the  evangelisa¬ 
tion  of  the  area  allotted  to  it.  There  is 
an  increasing  number  of  parts  of  tho 
world,  however,  with  mixed  populations, 
where  subdivision  of  the  task  of  evan¬ 
gelisation  would  be  better  done  by 
allotting  groups  of  people  rather  than 
by  delimiting  areas.  Frequently,  as 
among  the  African  tribes  and  iu  tho 
Philippine  Islands,  the  divisions  best 
follow  the  linguistic  lines.  Difficulty  often 
arises  through  some  missionary  organisa¬ 
tions,  which  are  essentially  evangelistic 
free  lances,  being  unwilling  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  any  sphere  of  their  own,  and 
unwilling  to  leave  alone  the  spheres  or 
even  the  converts  of  others,  not  through 
t  he  strictness,  but  through  the  freedom  of 
their  conceptions  of  church  polity.  The 
general  conclusion  to  which  the  evidence 
seemed  to  point  was  that  delimitation  of 
territory — at  least,  until  the  work  is  far 
advanced  and  the  era  of  se’f-governiug 
churches  is  at  hand— is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  waste  and  friction  that  arise 
from  overlapping,  aud  should  be  carried 
out  to  the  utmost  extent  that  circum¬ 
stances  permit.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  by  local  conferences,  whose 
formal  agreements  should  be  confirmed 
anil  accepted  by  the  home  societies. 
Differences  should  be  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
tration  boards.  The  local  conferences, 
inclusive  of  all  the  societies,  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  common  action  and  for  the 
arriving  at  agreements,  are  warmly 
commended.  Where  there  are  insuper¬ 
able  differences  on  doctrine  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity,  such  matters  should  bo 
ruled  out  of  discussion  at  the  con¬ 
ferences,  anil  equally  action  based  on 
views  of  doctrine  or  polity  not  shared 
by  all  should  be  barred. 

Joint  Action. 

Joint  action  should  be  developed  for 
such  matters  as  Bible  translation, 
publication,  and  distribution;  creation 
and  dissemination  of  Christian  litera¬ 
ture;  maintenance  of  medical,  normal, 
theological.  <  r  arts  colleges,  formation 
of  educational  associations,  aud  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  common  system  of  education 
in  the  mission  schools ;  and  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  united  evangelistic  missions. 

Organic  Union. 

It  is  urged  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
o  promote  in  the  mission  field  organic 
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WORLD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  A  PERMANENT 
ORGANISATION. 


I  TUB  World  Missionary  Conference  yesterday 
[entered  upon  the  eighth  day’s  deliberations  in 
the  Onitad  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall.  There 
I  was  again  a  full  attendance  of  delegates,  and  t  e 
I  galleries  allotted  to  the  public  were  also  fully 
I  occupied.  Mr  John  R.  Mott  presided.  The  eub- 
I  yet  of  discussion  for  the  day  was  G^op 
I  and  the  Promotion  of  Unity,  dealt,  with  1 
I  port  of  Commission  VIII. 


noon  religion  as  a  great  barrier  to  ki*p  the  TurH* 

KS£  !U 

SmtfSr  into  a  Sr“*  had 

'St'hfarlitte^rXt.that  M»l.m  leader  said 

3£ 3LSF '«  K 


.I 


i  ,  .  ^a  nejdect,  of  shameful 

mention  of  «.  -W-tfi*  2®.*®  SS  SSSl’S^ 

=te  » SSS£  S.-SASS  iESKSfSS  i^l£?£%S.2»3  ■***»a»'1** 

W3s&a=^:S£r  wh™- 


»«  gft*g5  ISr^-SfiT 


much  imagination  to  jorwoati  «°®“ 
articles  in  some  newspapers  which  would  Pf1  . 
next  week.  (laughter.  But  tile  lending  articles 
would  not  be  tho  only  thing.  There  would e° ™ 
on  both  sides — on  the  side  of  tbeFree 
on  the  aide  of  the  Anglican  amuh-who  jo^d 
feel  very  strong  about  this,  They  here  had  got 
*  do  their>st  to  make  all  their  fnends  under- 


upon  which  titer o  was  «i»~-  ,  Vvmuathetic  to  do  their  best  to  make  all  ineir  11 .r  t  t 
people  there  were  less  disposed .and £  stand  that  they  had  not  wasted  their  breath  that 
towards  the  ^“^^^Vdiculona  and  impolitic  morn ing-th at  they  meant  it.  (Appl  ^mrA> 


ATTENDANCE  OF  DELEGATES. 

.  The  Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  the  proceeding 
said  that  he  understood  some  of  the  delegates  in 
tended  leaving  before  the  close  of  the  Con  erenc-e, 
but.  he  appealed  to  them  to  consider  the i  advis¬ 
ability  of  rearranging  their  plans  8°  , that  they 
might,  be  able  to  remain  with  them  during 
I  last  two  days,  which  would  undoubtedly 
I  most  important  of  their  deliberations, 
well  repay  them  for  the  alteration  of  p  • 
was  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  ame 

presentation  of  delegates  when  these  ™  ,  +ue 

|  before  thorn.  At  the  same  time  he  P  .  a<i 
desire  that  at.  the  remaining  evening  meetings  at 
I  the  delegates  who  oould  possibly  attend  c  t 

At  their  daily  sessions  they  had  wisely  and l  proht 
|  ably  discussed  methods  and  plans,  but  md 

had  behind  these  plans  and  methods  Jhe  motive 
and  the  spmt  and  the  new  acce8*i°1’_°;  f  JjT.  for 
power  than  the  power  of  man  it  j 

them  to  separate  and  go  out  into  the  o 
attempt  to  do  the  things  to  which  they  more 
mitted.  They  needed  something  *“?£ 

important  than  resolutions  and  finding.  .  ,. 

covering  that  the  power  of  God  was  uttheirdu 
I  posal  for  the  accomplishing  of  th^e  high  • 

1  and  the  evening  meetings  wore  directed  specifically 
to  that  most  important  part  of  the  Conference. 
(Applause.) 


Catholic  K>““.'2;,t?7aw‘rS  had  considerably 
SSTSSb^to  noScS-  world  thau  .11 
of  them  there  £***£  cox*™*. 

Tlie  following  resolution  was  submitted  b 
mSSn  VIII..  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 

Bl”  That0O?mi>utiuuation  Committee  of  the 

World  Miesionary  to  carry 

n“;‘°on  ttfunTTK  Conference  itself  [which 
out,  on  tne  lines  ,  ,  ,  not  involve  the 

«**>* 

‘^"^mainX  in  prominence  the  id«t  cf(  the 
World  Missionary  COT'®'3[I,“t“ aying  sound  lines 

sfssx  SK 

or  any 

2X  and  may  be  ^W^d  Missionary 

S”to^ake  the  initial 


interest  in  it,  fctttf 
many  cases,  the  n}  %iue  to  those  engaged 

little  of  it  was  th.  tonacrous^.nterest 
who  felt  that  the  y  >rk 

1 — - . ,  ika  onVV  till. 


b.  deep  impression «**»  — eeemed  - 

tstggg^Sz* 


nelda  oftho  of  tho  meeting 

— 4  ”* 

the  benediction. 


morn  inn— that J  they  meant  it.  (Applause.) 

Bishop  Robinson.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Bombay,  in  heartily  supporting  <he  resolution 
observed  that  that  was  one  of  tho  ‘wo  >onjert  deye 
of  the  year,  and  it  would  bo.  ho  believed,  one  of 
the  great  days  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
evan^lUatSn’of  tho  world  He  behoved  fomo. 
would  bo  eet  in  operation  hy  the  orjanisatmi  ol 
this  Committee  which  would  rt,  of 

advantage  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  all  parts  or 

t^Tho°Rov-  Dr  Wallace  Williameon  agwed  with 


£  was  "the  enthfoastio  interert^f  sav  ll.  rflkSXni 

£L?oU^orfe  3  (wAoPrEIaS?e'  i^O^da  by  tho  Sleeping  S.ckuos, 

Ohriet.  He  direetpii  attention  tt>  tne  ^jontlitton^o^ 


The  Rov.  Dr  Wallace  w uuaineuu 
the  re, elution,  but  euggeated  that  a  Provision  shoMd 
be  introduced  to  enable  th©  Committee  to  fill  up 


TOThoCRev.  Dr  Robson  explained  that,  this 
would  be  included  at  the  end  of  the  nominations 

t0The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously,  amid  loud  *PPIaJ*  ■  ^ 
The  gathering,  on  the  sugpeetion  of  the  Chair 
man,  thereupon  joined  m  singing  th©  doxology, 
Prase  God  from  Wliom  all  blessings  flow. 


UNITY  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD 
Sir  Andrew  Fraser  introduced  the  discussion 
I  with  a  general  explanation  of  the  main  points  ot 
the  report.  That,  Conference,  he  said,  gave  ample 
evidence  of  the  unity  and  purpose  of  the  d,He 
sections  of  the  Christian  parch,  B“Lheo^b0"®  e. 
it  was  deplorable  that  when  even  now  only  one 

tmlWA  ”S‘  °by 
and  it  could  not  be  Pirto™60  haj 

Xu  ^ugly?r^SoS  them  by^  their 

I  correspondents  who  emphasised  toe  wasww 

bv  the  intense  longmg  that  ch aracreri  j 

L“sm|  si 

in  the  foreign  fieW  and  at  th 5  ffectively  for  dis- 
SS  TS  ^‘^-d  disastrous 


’^Rew  Dr  Kilburn,  Chengto, 

of  the  possibilities  and  dMcribed 

in  spite  of  the  difficulty  direction. 


spit,  of  ,ths  “f  ST  that  direction. 

S::  sis^tSfAj- {^:ir 


ATr/rASVdndtomake 

course  which  the  'v°v  bodies  of  workers, 

ecce  and  mutual  report,  or  ‘be  bb°di  08al  „f  the 

2JM  SrSSS5£)l5«S  closer  mutual 
and  Boards  as 

(61  To  00tJ~  S  of  toxSSS  toward,  the  forma, 
to  the  best  method  of  Tnternational  Missionary 

SittelTor  otherwise  any  practical  suggestions 

”^^aflhrXS=0ofthtoe^q“tionpm- 
II ■  I,  i  •  a-  *be  nroviso  stated  in  the  fol- 
Kwtog  p'ar?Xh  “  om  t?e  report  of  Commission 

VI4X  formation  o^such  an  W^uaticmal  Com 

SlSS  oF  EffiM  Missionary  Cgta. l^uld 

sist  of  35  mpmbom  of  th qU  _Ten  from  Nort) 

ence,  .  dl8tr^t|^om  the  Continent  of  Eurone;  ten 
America;  dom;  Bnd  one  each  from 

Sra^^^naWaTlndia,  and  Africa  re- 


UNITY  AT  THE  HOME  BASE. 

Mr  Silas  M‘Bee,  editor  of  The  Olwrchman,  New 
York,  introduced  the  section  of  the  discussion 
“Co-operation  and  unity  at  the  home  baa©, 
the  conclusion  of  Ins  remarks  be  read  a 
from  Monsignor  BonomeUi,  one  ^the 

Italy,  whom,  he  said,  he  regarded  m  one  the 
great  evangelical  preachers  of  theT^T1f’0^„e  o{ 
of  th©  greatest  living  Bishops.  _In,th®  ^""hidh 
hL  letter  the  Bishop  sa.d  the  Conference,  which 
was  being  held  in  Portland,  the  land  of  strong  and 
noablebeidlas  though  at  one  time  tom  ««d«bj 

religious  strife,  was  a  triumphant  proof  of  anther 

glory  of  God,  but  in  order  to  comeento  themselves 
fn  Christian  love  to  the  pursuit  of  th* l-toligions 
truth  whioh  united  all  believers  m  Om«-  J “ 

S;idkr^  :@3fe 

“4hhrpian  %t^.'orb^be|g  Wbnicam 

?Sm  WMTfi‘Ji2gK*t-  in  which  they  all 
‘heed  were  numerous,  and  were 
,r_; _ _  rbwictian  denominations,  and  they 


rPf^&  the  Business Juommittee^of  thh^nfex 


agreed  were  numerous,  ana  w«h*  jd 

^erefors^serve^a^a3^^^^o^>|^j^^j^  ti^  aspire 

ESSiSlS 

religion  was  necessapy,  ”,1  religion, 

fthtoXp^rom  human  'IK^^JX^d'S 

the  need  of  a  SfnBgSS  feeling, 

manifestation  °*  ‘  nd  bere  of  Christian 

,?,XnBe“dC..“Spp.  Finally,  from  tl,e_various. 


Christ.  He  direct*  attention ,  to rtn.  .  ■ 

tho  home  Ohurchli  nd  said  ho  believed  itth^ 
was  to  recover  cd1;  ciousness  of  its  wid  0[ 

Innotion.  Someth*  :  eimilu  to  what 
hi,  own  Church,  f  ,  United  F"°  •  “Ariiendom. 
liovod  was  true  of  ivory  Uhnrch  i.  ^ongrega- 
Tho  United  Free  C  urch  hito  “bo°*  ™.°c 
lions .  and  during  i  ho  last  few  years  aboat  g50 
increase  of  mertl  srship  b^d  ,  ^dded  on©.  a-nd 
Every  second  con|;  •eggtion  had  adc  n  ^ 
every  other  con£r<  ;ation  had  added  much 

numlor  of  candid  es  for  the  mimttryw^  miu* 

X'hatoi’vXfficicftoKp 

would7 he0^mexc sl'fcWity  to .  say  that  th. ,  dg 
for  large  numb-ira  of  people  at  wme 

thing  must  ';>?{>«>  t",tbJeCSVat  had  been  put 
going  even  to  look  at  the  worx  »  mujt  get  . 

before  it  by  iyen  them  wmething 

deeper  sense  that,  GoQ  c^n  A  great 

■wonderful  and  ^ximparable  in  His  Son^-  ^  r{ 
part  of  the  weSmess  .of  the pecniari<m  ; 
a  diffusion  in  it  jf  ^Dfhat  the  question  of  other 
and  another  Mr  Wjgjj  w;  Christian  re- 
religions  ^d,^|'‘;il/  '  _nestj0n  intellectually,  that 
ligion  was  «.  ■ reusing  to  inter- 
many  people  made  excuses  anJ  9ald  they 

pose  in  so  co™V{loa^d_^jpT,r<,  They  said  they 
would  leave  ltjfro  wa5  intolerant  or 

would  not  assem  aDJtb^fu1  -nd  that  they  would 
exclusive  in  4  mU* ^  ^^h  mankind 

take  their  ohan»  f^iJSdaeolVSo  common  mind 
That  feeling  h^.tiim te< i  « ieepi l^tne  ^  ^  Charch 

of  Uhnstendomk  and  < direct-ed  against 
itself.  .They.  ol*fd  ,  Churoh.  preaching  that 
these  things  1MthoJ^™efSi  Sat  the  difference 
would  make  ^  j  tbe  non-Chri?tian  atti- 

between  tho  Christian  nc6  <jf  more  or  less, 

tude  to  Jesus  wUs  not  ‘ ffXioe  of  life  or 
or  better  or  wjjrse,  but  a  dm  erenow 

lath.  I 

SHE  BASIS  OF  UNITY. 

The  Ohristiaril' Church  mutt  tooogn^ 

6r,t  duty  was  Jo  done  as  long  as 

even  conuemp  «&  uuited  Church  was  not  to 

they  stood  apa»t.  Qhurch  could 

he  attained  repre. 

believed  that  |e  only  < •l«“gJd,! °w^ “the  pnre,  un- 
^ The 


iWe’  S'0l“‘S3 

^Tedical  Tuning  of  ©• 
n  the  subject  of  an  “ddress  by  ,he 

remarked  that  very  f®w  °  ru-ristfans  The  rrom- 
Government  were  held  by  Christians.  . 

SSf«5S*?rSSf| 

Xers  scattered  thrtmgfKmt  tho 
village  problem  in  India,  called  for  » 

s.«L° % s&  r$h£k 

s±i 


joct  which  engaged  .^.X  vegtorday  afternoon  in 
ministers  which  took  P[T^\  y  0,^0  in  oonnectaon 

the  Tolbooth  Churcli,  High  Street,  ^  Di 

with  the  1B5orr^h2^nf2d  there  was  an  attend- 
Yoong  otxmpied  *e  cha.  ^  brjrf  tatrodurtox,  n- 

of  *  D*™K 

F^;Dr  Ross  Stevenson, 

SdWct,  .5X  works  gh^l”»Xreh: 
sions  were  the  _ministerB  of  p^^isgions  that  had 
The  findings  of  these  gr  ,  ,  themselves  into 

been  studying  for  world 

this,  that  the  speedy  ®vanp^^be  Church  was 
depended  upon  X  * 

like  y  to  take,  and  that  “e  toy  «  B  the 


wlirkTheTwore  apt  to  loee  thoir  heads.  There  was  earned  out,  the  cler^murtfeither^lea ^ 
V  I-  r_ -  Clswiefion  mmlGfl,!  College. 


work  they  were  apt  to  lose 

room  in  India  for  a  Christian  medioali rollege. 

REAL  AIM  OF  MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev  Dr  Christie,  Moukden,  demt  wrth 
meTcalrfLion  colleges  in  China  Ha  reidthat  n 

rx^n^r  S 

they  must  ever  keep  in.  mind  that  the  rau 
‘■lr  o{  medical  missions  was  ;  not  tne 
glorification  of  Western  scientific 
it  even  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  phil anthropic 
«nirit.  The  aim  of  medical  missionary  worK  was 
the  revelation  of  God  to  man.  (AppiaiW©.)  MedioaJ 


carried  out,  the  clergy  “Pf .  a  momentum 

get  out  of  the  way^wototo  ^STreTnd  determma- 
of  missionary  interest  anf  .  and  would 

tion  that  was  already  1  ^gtible,  and  simply 
beoome  more  ami  mo  1^^her  th<r7  would  or 
carry  them  along  with  1  ,  expressed  in 

not.  If  the  high  and  lofty  ^  ^pera- 

this  Conference  in  tbe  lme  of  ld  hav0  to 

K^Xo^rihe-^cfmmistort  of  the 
H^n,  HampsW  deatt^  with 

“The  Possibilities  of  a  ^Sn*fn  ^'ministers  to 
he  said,  that  they  were  ca>«“  “jSfJS  of  the 

make  tiis  missionary  work  the  «“™;t  ^  £h<s  fore. 
Churoh;  that  they  wore  a*«J  to  put  it  m  ^ 
front  of  thoir  enore'“  “d  it ’meant  that 

asked  to  take  UP.  XSed  to^Femplate  habitu- 

1  .  _  11  _  J  Visa  TlCtn 


Church.  (Applause.)  No  medical  missionary  f^istian  world.  It  was  a  ci 


shwld  be  ^ntbout'  a '  woll^cruipped  hospital. 
(Applause.)  That  was  where 

medical  missions  was  done.  (Applans  .)  , 

SStion  waaF— How  was  this  work  to  be  contmued. 
e^Wed,  and  intensified ,  tkreughout  the  "hole^if 
PL^nn.’  The  medical  missionaries  felt  that,  inis 
So*eonl?^r  be  ^XTemF 

samedifficulties  to  face  today.  (.Applause.) 

THE  HEATHEN’S  AWAKENING.  ,  , 

Prefeasor  Maoalistor,  Cambndge,  in  an  addrres 
1  "  Medical  mission  worlt  a«  seen  from 
,1,1,  u  aaid  they  could  claim  for  medical  missions 
that  these  should  be  regarded  not  vi_ more 
sorics.  but  as  an  integral  part  of  their  dntv  towa'df 

S^»a^ ‘Fmr=|47  g™ 

£  Sk^Sas<teUeaskSSpXh.  There  »«  ndtog 

hXS  in  which  the  spiritual  aa  well  ins  the 
temporal  concern,  of  the  siok  were  earnestly  and 
sXSXioally  attended  to  The  m^mm- 
sionarv  ought  to  be  missionary  first,  and  “ 
physimam  sXid.  In  two  directions  “pemally  the 
success  of  medical  •missions  had  been  of  signaj 
value  in  the  propagation  of  GoeP?l  1 ‘"rth 
in  tho  oontost  against  the  hostility  of 
and  in  breaking  down  the  apathy  of  ignoranom 
to  places  where  anti-Christian  influences  were 
rXpant  they  saw  the  most  fanatical  c Tl^nenta 


Christ, 
in  any  tuh  -. 

any  kind  °£. 
would  be  for. 
of  sinful  raoi 


of  lovaity  10  bu«  Lopd  Jesus 
Lis  of  nnik  waa  not  to.  be  found 
I  of  theological  nropositions  or  in 
e&S32l  constitution.  Umg 
nowhere  but  in  the  common  loyal  J 
1  liaari  Tania  Saviour  and  Lord- 
’ho  oalled  ^  ^  Waa  thapAj, 
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Christian  world.  It  was  a  and  the 

toaTcSs-'S^tto  other  hand,  it  was 

X  that  ‘he°^way  to  e^pe  ^mal^ddW- 

A  discussion  followed.  j 

MEDICAL  MISSIONART  NEEDS  OF 
CHINA. 

U,Sf5Xnun?raM^n,  Stow,  in  a^aper^ 
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^dr^f“»odtoX!’  Onfy  feough  app^» 
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the  territory  amongst  the  different  forces.  In 
view  of  the  vast  territories  that  remained  un- 
occupied,  it  wa?  surely  criminal  for  two  societies 
to  bo  working  when  one  could  be  doing  the  work. 
Another  point  was  free  interchange  of  full  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  recommendation  of  tn©  pastor  from 
whom  they  camo.  (Applause.)  Until  that  principle 
was  fully  recognised  there  could  be  little  unity 
on  the  mission  field. 

Pr  Maxwell  described  the  co-operation  in  educa¬ 
tion  that,  had  been  arranged  in  Pekin  by  three 
missionary  societies  represented  there.  The  school 
at  Pekin  was  the  one  school  in  China  that  imparted 
a  full  medical  education  to  its  students.  There 
were  300  resident  students,  of  whom  a  considerable 
proportion  were  Christians.  The  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  had  undertaken  to  give  its  degrees  to  those 
students  who  passed  the  necessary  examinations. 
'Phis  year  the  first  batch  of  students  would  come 
forth  ‘from  the  school.  , 

Bishop  M.  C.  Hams,  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South  Korea,  said  the  four 
Presbvterinn  missions  and  the  two  Methodist  mis¬ 
sions  in  Korea,  constituting  perhaps  four-fifths 
of  the  missionary  Protestant  forces  of  Korea,  had 
succeeded  in  dividing  up  the  whole  territory  of 
Korea  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  among  them. 
Just  as  he  was  leaving  there  was  a  conference 
for  the  consideration  of  establishing  a  Mission 
University  in  Korea — a  Christian  University  for 
the  Empire  of  Korea.  At  this  time  the  most,  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  the  mission  field  was  oo-operation, 
unity.  (Applause.) 

Mr  Cheng  Ching-yi,  London  Missionary  Society, 
Chinese  Church,  sneaking  from  the  Chinese  stand¬ 
point.,  said  that,  the  spirit,  of  unity  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  which  had  been  conferred 
ipon  his  country  within  recent  year*.  Something 
ad  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  Christian 
'deration,  and  the  results  had  been  most  valu- 
hle,  and  at.  the  present  time  t.he  federation  move- 
rnt.  occupied  the  chief  place  in  the  hearts  of 
iding  Christian  men  in  China,  who  welcomed 
pry  effort,  towards  that  end.  In  educational 
d  evangelistic  work  the  joining  of  hands  in  cer- 
in  of  the  provinces  had  had  most  encouraging 
=ults,  and  they  in  China,  anxions  for  more  unity, 
re  watching  with  keen  eyes  and  listening  with 
eotive  ears  to  what  that  Conference  would  say 
that  important  question.  Generally  speaking, 
norainatdonalism  had  never  interested  the 
inese  mind— (applause) — and  he  hoped  that  the 
iference  would  not  separate  without  taking  6ome 
'init.o  action.  (Applause.) 

liss  Ewart,  Church  of  England  Zenana  Mis- 
-ary  Society,  dealt  with  women’s  work  as  it 
ri  come  under  her  observation  in  South  India, 
explained  the  manner  in  which  the  United  Free 
irch  medical  missionaries,  when  called  into 
ses,  communicated  with  other  societies  with  a 
7  to  systematic  working.  The  schools  of  the 
fed  Free  Church  and  the  London  Missionary 
mtv  were  open  to  students  from  other  missionary 
sties.  The  work  of  co-operation  was  going 
ard,  and  it  had  been  for  nothing  bat  good. 

APPROACHING  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

-hop  Brent,  Philippine  Islands,  said  there  was 
face  in  the  mission  field  where  the  spirit  of 
and  co-operation  was  stronger  than  in  the 
ppine  Island?.  The  last  thing  he  did  before 
“ft  was  to  take  the  pulpit  for  a  Methodist 
w-worker — (applause) — and  Anglican  as  he  was, 
rayed  without  a  book  and  preached  without 
iscript  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But  it 
iot  of  this,  which  was  comparatively  easy,  that 
anted  to  speak.  He  wanted  to  speak  of 
t.remely  difficult  thing.  There  was  a  great 
•enerable  Christian  Church  sitting  apart  in 
.oof  ness  to-dav  more  pathetic  than  it  was 
lid.  That  Crtnrch  was  not  co-operating  with 
hut  they  could  compel  them  to  co-operate 
them  if  they  set  their  minds  to  it.  Would 
xait  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  lead, 
uld  they  not  take  the  lead  themselves,  end 
them'  The  Roman  Catu,',:'  ' 

•-  wA+M  HU.  Ill  a 

'lies.  rte  had  le,.  . 

He  was  one  who  at  a  certain  period  of  ms 
at  alone,  and  he  was  poor  and  maimed  as  long 
i  did  so.  He  thanked  God  the  Anglican  Union 
come  into  such  close  relation  with  the  rest  of 
vorld.  He  could  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
ras  possible  for  them  in  a  really  practical 
to  co-operate  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
1  that  did  not  mean  the  Vatican  and  the  various 
•archies.  It  meant  the  great,  mass  of  devout 
pie  they  came  in  contact  with.  They  could  60 
old  their  minds  as  to  affect  the  central  body, 
e  coppersmith,  when  he  wanted  to  buckle  a 
ite,  did  not  hit  in  the  oentre.  He  hit  every- 
iere  but  the  centre,  and  at  last  the  oentre  re¬ 
funded.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 


FAIR  FIGHTING. 

Let  them  treat  the  Roman  Catholics  always  aB 
Ijrietians,  and  believe  they  were  true  and  sincere 
Christians  until  they  proved  to  them  they  were 
therwise.  (Applause.)  In  Roman  Catholic 
.ountries  especially  let  them  always  preach  con¬ 
structive  truth,  and  not  destructive.  (Applause.) 
God’s  truth  was  so  wonderful  that  it  won  men  to 
it.  If  they  had  got  the  truth,  they  did  not  need 
to  begin  by  demolishing  their  neighbour's  walls 
in  order  to  build  their  own.  Let  them  also  be  sure 
they  had  got  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  polity,  an"d  methods  before  they 
they  talked  publicly  about  them.  Let  them  be 
sure  they  did  not  commit  that  most  grievous  of 
all  6ins — slandering  another  Church.  (Applause.’ 
Stander  was  aJwave  an  awful  sin  in  God’s  sight., 
but.  for  one  Church  to  be  guilty  through  ignorance 
of  slandering  another  was  a  double  sin.  They 
roust  never  frame  an  indictment,  against  the  whole 
Church  any  more  than  against  a  whole  people. 
There  were  oooasions  when  they  must  fight  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  had  been  in  such 
fights.  But  let  them  remember  that  fair  fighting 
was  one  of  the  elements  in  the  promotion  of  co¬ 
operation  and  Christian  unity.  If  they  were  to 
fight,  let  them  fight  like  Christian  gentlemen. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Thomas,  Principal  of  the 
Baptist  Institute,  Delhi,  alluded  to  what  had 
already  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  at  Delhi,  where  there  were  two  missions  at 
work  as  ecclesiastically  far  apart  as  any  two  could 
possibly  be.  Thirty  years  ago  anything  like  co¬ 
operation  was  impossible,  but  since  then  it  had 
been  not  only  possible  in  spirit,  but  the  two  sets  of 
missionaries  met  together  every  month  in  each 
other’s  houses  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  They 
must  unite  because  the  forces  against  them  were 
so  subtle  and  so  belligerent,  and  the  discussion  that 
dav  would  either  be  an  immeasurable  gain  or  do 
an’  immeasurable  harm  according  to  the  action 
taken.  If  it  went  forth  that  they  were  not  united,  it 
would  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  missionaries  and 
imply  that  they  were  only  playing  with  the  subject. 

Mr  G.  Currie  Martin,  secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  said  that,  as  the  result  of  a 
tour  throughout  China  he  had  been  convinced  that 
the  question  of  unitv  was  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  before  them. 
Unity  was  desirable  because  it  would  6ave 
money  and  save  men,  and  because 
manv  of  their  missionaries  had  to  do  tasks  of  so 
diverse  a  character  that  their  strength  and  ability 
».ero  wasted,  and  if  they  had  unity  then  men  an 
«omen  could  give  their  strength  in  the  direction 
Where  it  would  be  most  effective.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  James  T.  Barton,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  told 
of  a  recent  meeting  in  Constantinople  where  a 
Mohammedan  leader  had  said  that  they  had  looked 


OGtiO '  CH>  uuu  uuou  w  . . — 

this  Continuation  Committee. 

Sir  Andrew  Frasor,  in  moving  the  resolution, 
said  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Committee  would  be 
to  maintain  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  the 
Conference. 

MISSIONS  MORE  ADVANCED  THAN  TITE  HOME  CHURCHES. 

Dr  Arthur  J-  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  North 
American  Committee,  in  seconding,  said  as  groups 
of  societies  they  were  aiming  at  nothing  in 
particular,  and  they  were  hitting  the  mark. 

(Laughter.)  Here  and  there  an  individual  took  a 
broad  view,  but  he  only  acted  its  an  individual. 

This  state  of  matters  was  not  peculiar  to  miesion 
work.  It  existed  in  a  far  worse  degree  at  home, 
but  they  were  not  trying  to  reproduce  the  bod 
conditions  of  homo  work  on  the  mission  field. 

They  could  surely  do  something  to  better  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  now  existed.  Surely  they  oould  eay 
principle  did  not  neoessarily  involve  chaoe.  The 
distinct  characteristic  of  the  proposed  comnuttee 
was  not  control,  but  knowledge  and  service.  They 
needed  to  know  more  about  one  another.  While 
the  lenders  of  the  Church  might  consider  questions 
of  formal  unitv,  which  the  committee  oould  not 
take  up,  the  Committee  might  exemplify  the  spirit 
of  unitv  and  6bow  that  Christian  men  and  women 
could  work  together  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
world.  (Applause.) 

Mr  Rowell,  Toronto,  said  they  could  get  twenty 
shillings  for  &  really  efficient  institution  for  every 
four  shillings  they  could  get  for  an  inefficient 
institution  where  they  appealed  to  denominational 
feeling  only.  (Applause.)  He  believed  they  could 
get  all  the  money  they  required  for  this  great 
advance,  if  they  told  the  people  it  was  the  whole 
Church  going  to  the  whole  world.  (Applause.) 

But  you  could  not  get  them  to  rospond  if  they 
asked  them  for  money  to  build  up  competing 
institutions  in  the  foreign  field.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  Julius  Richter,  Germany,  said  how 
many  difficulties  would  be  put  out  of  tne  way  if 
they  had  a.  personal  knowledge  coming  out  of 
intimate  conduct  with  each  other.  They  on  the 
Continent  needed  the  help  of  the  great,  and  strong 
societies.  How  often  were  they  of  the  weaker 
Continental  associations  in  an  unhappy  position 
in  different  negotiations  with  foreign  countries, 
because  they  had  not  the  strength  and  authority 
to  secure  that  their  just  claims  were  really  being 
heard. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  thought  the  Conference 
prpceedings  had  raised  the  temperature  and 
warmed  the  air  around  the  ecclesiastical  position. 

Mr  Jonathan  B.  Hodgkin,  Darlington.  Baid  they 
were  far  from  the  time  when  they  would  try  to 
make  the  world  take  an  exclusive  diet  of  rice  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  roast  beef  on  the  other. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  They  must  avoid  any¬ 
thing  that  looked  like  an  attempt  to  ask  people 
to  surrender  their  convictions.  (Applause.) 

THE  LATE  DB  GRATTAN  GUINNESS. 

A  telegram  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  announc¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Dr  Grattan  Guinness,  head  of 

Harley  House,  Bow,  and  who,  the  Chairman  .  . 

observed,  had  been  used  to  send  forth  hundreds  of  from 
foreign  missionaries  through  whom  thousands  and 
thousands  in  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  world 
bad  been  ushered  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

THE  DENOMINATIONAL  BPIR1T. 

The  Rev.  Lord  William  Cecil  S.P.G.,  hoped 
that  they  would  accept  the  resolution  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  unanimity,  but  at  the  same  tune  he 
counselled  prudence  and  careful  action.  rney 
might  too  Teadily  oondemn  the  denominational 
spirit,  which  was  valuable  not  when  it  implied  that 
one  was  opposed  to  every  other  Christian,  but 
when  it  realised  that  every  denomination  had  some 
aspect  of  the  truth  committed  to  it  more  pro¬ 
minently  than  any  other.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
was  a  real  and  practical  advantage  in  preserving 
denominational  spirit,  because  it,  enabled  them 
“  '  '  a  er1 '  ©oj  le  by  impressing 

~  _.ntth  T~ -  peciai  tasx  to  per¬ 

form.  They  could'  not  have  too  much  of  the 
Christian  spirit.,  but  they  could  have  too  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  drill-sergeant  who  wanted  them 
to  get  into  one  straight  line.  The  great  Orthodox 
Greek  Churoh  in  Russia,  for  example,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  Christianity  in  the  future, 
and  they  could  not  take  any  strong  action  until 
that  Church  was  represented.  Those  who  had  to 
do  with  hoes  knew  that  if  they  moved  the  frame 
slowly  when  taking  away  the  honey  they  would 
not  get  stung,  but  if  they  moved  it  quickly  one  bee 
would  sting  them  and  then  the  whole  hive  would 
be  about  tnem,  and  they  would  probably  have  to 
come  away  without  the  noney.  In  the  same  way, 
once  one  body  of  people  began  to  sting  they  might 
have  to  leave  the  glorious  reward  of  their  in¬ 
gathering.  Therefore,  he  counselled  them  to  pro 
ceed  prudently.  ,  ,  , 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Uhristian  Church  in  America,  said 
that  the  American  Churches  were  ready  for  this 
Committee  or  anv  other  similar  organisation  which 
might  be  constituted.  But  American  Uhnstians 
were  not  ready  to  apologise  for  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  (Applause.)  Many  Christians  be¬ 
lieved  that  danomi national  Churches  had  been 
highly  useful  and  could  be  utilised  for  the  welfare 
of  men,  and  might  be  regarded  a a  separate  corps 
in  the  gTeat  Christian  army.  .  , 

The  Rev.  Dr  Campbell  Gibson,  China,  thought 
that  the  weakness  of  the  resolution  was  that,  it 
did  not  go  far  enough,  because  they  were  prepared 
for  more  thorough  going  and  united  action  than 
was  shadowed  forth. 

Bishop  Montgomery.  S.P.G-.  who  said  that  be 
was  one  of  the  little  band  of  lions  in  that  eDormous 
den  of  Daniels,  thought  that  as  a  basis  of  union 
undcnominationalism  was  dead.  They  had  no  use 
for  the  least  common  denominator  of  Christianity  ; 
thev  looked  with  hope  to  its  greatest  common 
measure.  (Applause.)  Ho  had  come  to  Scotland, 
and  liis  observation  led  him  to  think  that  Pres- 
byterianism  watered  down  was  horrid.  (Laughter.) 

But  the  age  of  sooffing  and  contempt  for  each 
other's  convictions  was  past.,  and  if  Mr  Asquith 
and  Mr  Balfour  oould  come  together  and 
discuss  the  welfare  of  the  British  Empire,  surely 
they  could  discuss  as  fellow-Chnstiane  on  far 
greater  issues.  (Hear,  hear.) 

NOT  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  COMMITTEE-. 

The  Rev.  iDr  Oallenbach,  a  special  delegate 
from  Holland,  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolution 
as  one  from  a  small  country,  and  his  remarks 
led  the  Chairman  to  say  that  the  proposed  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  to  bo  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  a  Teutonic 
one  but  a- world’s  Committee,  and  the  more  nations 
represented  in  its  final  constitution  the  better. 

Dr  Eugene  Stock,  Church  missionary  Society, 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  not  He  afraid  to 
face  the  difficulties  before  them,  and  advised  them 
to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  terms. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wardlaw  Thompson  said  ho  looked 
forward  to  the  dav  when  they  might  talk  frankly 
at  the  Conference  about,  the  things  in  which  they 
differed  as  well  as  the  things  on  which  they 
agreed.  The  temperature  of  a.  great  Conference 
lilte  that  was  warm.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

They  had  got  to  go  out  into  the  cold  air  of  every¬ 
day  life  into  the  practical  effort  of  their  Christian 


Churches  and  religious  denominations,  into  whiun 
Christian*  were  divided,  there  arose  a  new  unify* 
ing  element,  a  noble  aspiration,  restraining  too 
great  impulsiveness,  level  hug  dividing  barrwB, 
and  working  for  the  realisation  of  the  ono  holy 
Church  through  all  the  children  of  Redemption. 
Were  not  these  elements  more  than  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  common  ground  of  agreement,  and  to 
afford  a  sound  basis  for  fur  her  discussion,  tend¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  union  of  all  believers  in  Christ . 
(Applause.) 

CHUR  C®  UNION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr  H  E  Wootton,  of  the  London  Mission arv 
Society,  Melbourne,  said  the  unity  of  the  Church 
was  an  essential  factor  in  the  effective  ovnngeli- 
sotion  of  the  world.  The  Church  must  go  into 
unity  before  it  could  realise  in  sufficient  fulness 
and  power  the  presoneo  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in¬ 
spiring  it  to  advance  for  the  effective  evangelisa¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Wliat  they  desired  had  already 
boon  accomplished  in  Australia  in  the  co-operation 
of  tho  Anglican,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Metho¬ 
dist,  and  Presbyterian  Churohes.  for  tho  evangeli¬ 
sation  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  Suoh  a  position 
marked  an  epoch  as  a  deliberate  not  of  the  Churoh, 
and  her  entrance  into  the  condition  imposed  by 
her  Lord  that  the  world  might  believe. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  wns  some¬ 
thing  impressive  in  this  young  and  rising  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Southern  Seas,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  ooming  here  to  sumpion  tho  older 
nations  to  unite  with  them  in  doing  the  thing 
which  had  actually  brought  the  Conference  to¬ 
gether  fo  do.  (Applause.)  It  would  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears  these  days.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  J.  Jones,  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  asked  them  to 
stand  by  the  missionaries  in  the  onward  move¬ 
ment  towards  union.  They  did  not  jnean  simply 
co-operation  and  federation,  which  they  already 
had  in  South  India,  and  which  were  only  valu¬ 
able  in  proportion  as  they  had  their  ultimate 
end  in  a  united  organisation. 

Mrs  Romanes,  S.P.G.,  appealed  for  union  on 
the  ground  that  all  their  forces  would  be  needed  m 
the*  terrible  battle  which  they  had  to  wage  against 
materialism,  infidelity,  agnosticism,  and  other 
evils. 

COLLECTING  A  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Dr  W.  T.  Stackhouse,  who  represents  the  Baptist. 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  Ontario  and  Western 
Canada,  and  is  secretary  of  the  laymen  b  missionary 
movement  in  Canada,  and  who  has  the  farther  dis- 
the  tallest,  man  in  the  Conference, 


---  -m was  that  it  delivered  in©  uespvi 
ciplo  of  unnv  )m  |iny  cf  -intellectual  diffioul- 

onco  for  iul  *vjouncj  i,x  their  presentation  of 

ties.  If  they  '{punctual  difficulties  were  created, 
t  he  Gospel  m  {jjaw  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
they  ought  to  xj^poj  jn  n  wrong  way.  Tho  one 
presenting  t,H©  Q<j  tVfltGntiai  thing  in  tho  Christian 
fundamental  n)r>  theological,  no  intellectual  cm- 
religion  hue  ^^ut  jt — the  question  whether  or 
harrusamonts  loyal  to  Christ.  The  second 

not  a  man  wo  ^at  they  got  rid  of  a  great  part  of 
advantage  was  or  tendency  to  professionalism  in 
the  tomptatioi  Hft  did  nob  potato  to  say  that  if 
religious  work  .  <jie  Ohrretians  in  Scotland  oould 
lie  tliought  0f  airongred  basis,  theological 

ever  by  any ’  be  brought  into  one  groat  legal 

•'cclesiastiq*  Bhould  thinlc  it  an  elementary 
--  .  oration,  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
Christian  duty  p^jgpt.  Emphasis  must  be  laid 
.f^jj.mmnd  for  renunciation.  If  there 
mi  Gnriste  «%o  wouid  not  give  up  for  Christ  tho 
'  Pf°?S;?,jrrich,  or  of  having  a  home  of  studious 
hope  ot  ben  g  ambition,  then,  so  far  as  theso 
leisure,  8<*>noerned,  tho  Christian  religion  was 
people  wer  >  could  be  hoped  for  the  cause 

dead,  aud  no  ^  unless  they  oould  revive 

The  Churoh  had  erred  in 

SB 
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reoommend  that  tho  discafwioD  of  their 
arranged  under  four  main  section:- 
Trt*n  thed  E'PonsibUlli®  and  methods  of  tho  Mission 
Boantein  WiPt  and  »PP°iRtmg  candidates  to  tho 

general  preparation  of  various  ctaaes  of 

^WhiS? Bhon^d*  <i54tthe  range  and  the  method  of  special 
missionary  preparation? 

As  to  the  study  of  languages.  _ 

How  shall  tills  special  preparation  and  hmgnage  study 
be  provided  1 

THE  SliN OD  HALL  MEETINGS. 

MISSljONS  AND  GOVERNMENTS. 

Tho  Hon.  Ijieth  Low,  LL.D.,  Now  York,  presided 
at.  the  meeting  in  the  Synod  Hall  yesterday  fore¬ 
noon.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 

At  the  out  if  t  the  Chairman  presented  the  report 
of  the  Comiijiarion  on  “  Missions  and  Govern¬ 
ments.”  j 

aiiiroan  said  it  was  the  almost  unani- 


The  Chai 


ti notion  of  being  ^ — -  -  ,  .  -  _ _ 

said  that  he  had.  never  been  so  profoundly  im-  ;u<j?niInt  of  the  Missionary-  Boards,  and  of 

pressed  with  the  importance  of  unification  upon  the  ^  mission  Aries  from  whim  their  Commission 


part  of  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  world  than  at 
the  present  time.  No  ono  religious  body  could  alone 
do  tho  work  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  entire 
world,  but  it  could  be  done  by  all  the  denomina¬ 
tions  in  combination,  and  there  was  no  religious 
body  but  wanted  to  see  it  done  and  was  ready  to 
help  in  co-operation  with  others.  Speaking  of  the 
experience  of  tho  laymen’s  movement  in  Canada, 
he  said  that  co-operation  and  unity  had  been  so 
successful  that  when  the  members  appeared  °n  a 
public  platform  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  one 
from  the  other.  (Laughter.)  Tho  Presbyterian 
secretary  had  been  taken  for  a  Baptist,  and  he 
himself  'had  been  taken  for  a  High  Churchman. 
(Laughter.)  As  an  instanoo  of  how  they  worked 
together,  he  mentioned  that  a  Presbyterian,  a 
Baptist,  and  an  Anglican  went  to  a  wealthy 
Methodist  to  get  him  to  increase  his  subscription. 
They  could  imagine  a  Methodist  “up  against  ”  a 
group  like  that !  (Laughter.)  Well,  the  Methodist 
did  the  only  thing  possible— he  gave  a  magnificent 
subscription.  (Laughter.) 

PRESBYTERIAN  AND  EPISCOPALIAN  UNION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Bishop  of  Gippsland,  Australian  Church 
Missionary  Association,  said  his  voice  was  a  voice 
from  Australia,  that  groat  Continent  which  had  not 
loomed  very  large  in  the  Conference.  One  had  felt 
in  listening  to  the  speeches  that  day  that,  glorious 
as  were  all  the  efforts  made  in  t-he  foreign  field,  in 
and  uni  tv  action,  there  was  some- 

thihg  •  .^outial  in  addition.  Unless  they  had 
something  at  the  home  base,  he  could  see  some 
danger  of  breaking  up  some  of  the  combinations  in 
the  foreign  field.  Was  it  out  of  the  rang©  of 
possibility  that  there  should  be  such  organised 
union  among  tho  Churches  as  was  hinted  at  in  the 
report  ?  Some  seven  years  ago  the  Presbyterian 
Churoh  of  Australia  addressed  p-  historic^  letter 
to  tho  Anglican  Union  in  Australia,  and  to  other 
Churches  there,  asking  if  an  effort  might  be  made 
by  means  of  conference  in  order  to  secure  closer 
union.  That,  letter  was  memorable  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  instance  of  an  approach  to  the 
Church  of  England  from  any  of  the  bodies  outside 
of  it.  In  due  course  these  two  Churches,  by  their 
representatives,  met.  In  1906  and  1907  sessions  of 
the  conference  were  held.  On  tho  Holy  Scriptures 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  tho  Niceno  Creed,  ana 
the  two  sacraments  there  was  absolute  unity  in  the 
whole  of  the  conference.  (Applause.)  When  the 
difficult  question  of  episcopacy  came  np  it  was 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  to  his  mind 
shadowed  forth,  not  only  a  possible  way  of  securing 
organic  unity  between  those  two  Churches,  but  the 
only  possible  way  that  could  bo  conceived.  Their 
conclusions  were  placed  before  the  Lambeth  Confer¬ 
ence  two  years  ago,  and  were  received  sympatheti¬ 
cally,  although  they  were  caufipned  to  make  haste 
slowly,  with  great  emphasis  on  tho  “  slowly.” 
(Laughter.)  It  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Australia 
had  liberty  to  act  independently — she  had  not,  and 
did  not  want  to  do  so — organic  union  between  her 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  could  bo  secured 
within  a  reasonable  period — (applause)— and  he 

would  add,  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle  on 
either  side  whatever.  (Applause.)  God  grant  that 
some  echo  of  what  was  now  in  the  minds  of  Aus¬ 
tralians  might  be  found  in  Great  Britain.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Was  it  not  a  wise  thing  to  begin  one  at  a 
time  ?  If  there  could  bo  secured  organio  action  be¬ 
tween  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Church  of 
England,  they  might  go  on  further  and  get  organic 
unity  with  the  whole.  (Applause.) 

Mr  Ritson,  with  a  few  remarks  on  points  raised, 
closed  the  discussion. 


the  missionaries  -  .  -  ,  , 

would  hear,  fhat  no  compensation  was  possible  for 
a  life  given  in  the  oause  of  Christ — (applause)— and 
that  it  was.  therefore,  an  entirely  unbecoming  atti¬ 
tude  for  millions  to  accept  indemnity  for  the  lives 
of  its  martyfs.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  held,  and  it 
seemed  to  tie  Commission  to  be  rightly  held,  that 
the  unselfishness  of  Christian  missions  would  be 
entirely  clouded  if  men  who  went  as  volunteers  to 
preach  the  ( lospel  were  to  be  paid  for  if  they  lost 
their  lives  1 1  the  effort.  (Applause.)  Among  tho 
most  imprej  ;ive  things  brought  out  in  the  report 
of  the  Com  nission  was  the  faot  that  Japan  was 
tho  first  of  ',ne  non-Christian  nations  to  grant  free¬ 
dom  of  conlihence  by  law.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wann,  late  of  Calcutta,  in  spoaking 
to  the  Commission's  report,  6aid  they  believed  they 
had  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  might  be 
erected  wiiain  a  few  years  a  real  temple  of  con¬ 
ciliation  between  missions  and  all  good  Govern¬ 
ments.  (Applause.)  Every  Government  had  to  be 
considered,  not  only  in  the  light  of  its  regulations, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  which  controlled  it  in 
carrying  ott  its  regulations.  He  read,  he  said,  in 
The  SMtavuin  that  morning  an  article  on  education 
in  Germany,  which  contained  a  paragraph  upon 
the  attention  given  to  instruction  in  religion  in 
German  sc  iooIs,  especially  in  Prussian  schools^  In 
the  article^as  a  quotation  from  a  declaration  by  the 


brought  to  realise  tlmttno  meuicai  nirnKmai  j  — ... — 
labouring  for  the  good  of  mankind.  ITiore  was 
another  aspect  of  the  work  which  was  of  supreme 
value — namely,  the  testimony  which  the  work  of 
medical  missions  boro  to  tho  spirit  of  love  and 
Christian  sympathy.  Even  tho  heathen  oould  see 
that  it  was  a  labour  of  love.  (Applause.) 

THE  DEMAND  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  W.  Wobb-Poploe, 
London,  presided  at  the  evening  sitting,  when  there 
was  JMfnin  a  large  attendance. 

“The  Demand  of  Missions  in  Relation  to  the 
Individual  ”  was  the  robject  of  tho  first,  address, 
which  was  given  by  Bishop  Robinson,  India.  One 
impression  burned  into  all  hearts  by  the  Conference 
was,  he  said,  that  the  hour  was  extremely  critical 
in  the  religious  history  of  nations  not  a  few.  In 
all  the  non-Christian  lands  at  the  present  time 
there  was  nuich  to  give  cause  for  genuine  concern 
as  to  tho  direction  which  the  religious  life  of  the 
peoples  of  those  lands  was  likely  to  take.  It  was 
also  a  critical  hour  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Churoh.  Problems  of  a  most  difficult  nature  in 
foreign  mission  lands  confronted  the  Church  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  which  would  tax  the  ablest 
Christian  statesmanship  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  The  facts  brought  out  in  tho  re¬ 
ports  submitted  to  the  Conference,  and  emphasised 
so  strongly  in  the  discussions  of  that  body,  consti¬ 
tuted  in.  themselves  a  most  powerful  and  most 
pathetic  appeal  to  the  Church.  The  Church  had, 
he  said,  come  far  short  of  its  opportunity,  and  its 
gifts  had  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  its  increase 
of  wealth.  R  must  do  vastly  better.  Its  mission 
institutions  must  be  properly  staffed,  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  preachers 
must  be  made,  and  there  must  be  a  large  increase 
of  missionaries  to  save  those  on  that  field  from 
breaking  down  and  to  push  forward  the  work  of 
Christ  with  power.  Never  were  the  doors  so  widely 
open  for  missionary  advance  in  every  direction  as 
at  the  present  hour.  With  two  insignificant  excep¬ 
tions,  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  was 
now  open  to  the  Christian  evangel. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

Lookod  at  in  all  its  bearings,  Mohammedanism 
undoubtedly  constituted  the  most  formidable  single 
problem  With  which  the  Christian  Church  was  con¬ 
fronted  at  the  present  time.  It  wa3  the-  only  religion 
that  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Christianity. 
Christianity  dare  not  decline  the  challenge.  It 
was  to  be  a  couflito  to  the  death.  Either  must 
go  clown  and  pass  away  for  ever.  We  had  no  fear 
of  the  issue  rf  the  Church  of  Christ  took  hold  of 
that  problem  in  a  really  adequate  manner.  Evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity  was  well  able  to  go  up  against 
Islam.  Under  the  leadership  of  that  ever-victorious 
Christ  it  could  nofc  fail.  Against  that  Church  in 
which  Christ  reigned  the  gates  of  hell  oould  not 
prevail.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  B.  Bardslev,  St  Helen’s,  dealt 
with  the  demand  of  missions  in  relation  to  the 
Churoh  corporately. 


eror  to  the  > 


SITUATION  IN  THE  MOHAMIVLEDAN 
WORLD. 

In  connection  with  the  World  Missionary  Con 
feTenco,  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  last  night  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly  Hall 
(Tolbooth  Parish  Church),  at  whiho  there 
was  considered  “  The  Situation  in  the 
Mohammedan  World  To-day.”  Professor 
Martin,  United  Free  College,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  those  on  the  platform  included  the  Rev. 
Professor  Reid,  Glasgow;  the  Rev.  W.  EL  Gaird- 
nar,  Cairo;  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Watson,  Philadelphia, 
secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Board  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S-A. ;  and  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Zwemer,  missionary  in  Arabia  of  the  Dutoh 
Reformed  Church  of  the  U.S.A. 


•  The  words  in  brackets  [  ]  have  been  proposed  as  an 
addition  to  the  resolution,  and  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Commission. 

+  The  principlee  on  which  the  Commission  aro  a  Freed 
coLtructivo  ivoik  could  be  built  ore  stated  in  their  report  was 

M(J>0UirVhoui)d  from  the  beginning  ,ba  .Pr*^nd^1  .frOT11, 
handling  matters  which  are  concerned  with  tho  doctrinal 
or  ecclesiastical  differences  of  the  vAnous  denommotion*. 

(b)  This  being  assured,  it  would  bo  dosirablo  that  it 
should  be  as  widely  reprove tativo  a.«  possible. 

(cl  Yot  it  should  b©  *  purely  consultative  and  advisory 
Association,  cxormSing  no  authority  but  such  as  would 
accrue  to  it  through  tho  mtrinsi©  value  of  the  6orvlces 
that  it  may  bo  able  to  render. 


•eat  stress  was  laid  upon  the  religious 
__i  schools.  (Applause.)  In  all  the 
ibmitted  to  the  Commission  they  had, 
said^Ur*  \»l ann»  found  a  great  desire  on  the  part 
thft  rn  sionarica  that  duo  respect  should  be 
V*e.  *  e  Government  of  tlie  country  in  which 
The  missionaries  of  the  Reformed 
r,r  -  »  f^/ere  anxious  above  all  things  to  keep 

H  31  aloof  from  political  propaganda  within 
,  u  (applause) — and  from  all  suspicion  of 

Lh„ln^L.  igonts  of  foreign  Powers  which  might 
n(P»ms‘  the  country.  (Applause.) 
\.  •  _f<8  everywhere  were  proclaiming  the 

d„tr  cf  lAxa-'ty  to  the  country  in  which  they  lived, 
JE?e  teaching  it  to  tho  Christians  gathered 
Ty.  jgg  .  They  were  making  it  a  fundamental 
good  Christianship  that  there  should 

“  E  CHURCH  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

Af  PbiJdtage  the  Rev.  Dr  C.  Gibson,  Bearsden, 

■  Jr  ,Ki?iiair,  and  submitted  tho  report  of  Gom- 
„  ■“  The  Church  iu  the  Mission  Field.” 

TVT  ffll-irmnn  said  the  view  they  were  most 
„nv  nl„  oflf  >uld  be  appreciated  was  how  great  and  . 
“"ilTTjfT  a  thing  it  was  that  there  was  to-day! 
Phnr3?in  the  mission  field— a  Church  by  no 
im- 11.  by  no  means  to  bo  despised.  (Ap- 
nmho  Christian  people  who  formed  a  mis- 
piauso.j  ®glircil  werG  as  was  sometimes  re- 

sionary  cn  missionary  maps,  concentrated.  They 
P  distributed  throughout  the  darkness,  and 

Trfilal  contact  with  it.  ,  _  . 

TboVoJl  W.  Goudie  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan 
A/tofWtoft  Mission,  London,  spoke  on  the  growth 
Church;  cud  Dr  W.  R,  Lambutb, 
Tenn.,  on  the  task  of  the  nativo  Church. 


that^  fra  Prussian  _  Ih-ofessor^Reid  offered  the_  openingjrayer. 


of  the  nat 
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THE  DEMANDS  OF  MISSIONS  UPON 
THE  CHURCH. 

Sir  John  Kennoway,  Bart.,  presided  over  a  large 
audience  in  the  evening  when  the  subject  under 
consideration  was,  “The  Demands  made  on  the 
Church  by  the  Missionary  Enterprise.”  The 
speakers  were — Mr  George  Sherwood  Eddy,  M.A., 
and  the  Rev.  Professor  Denney,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

Mr  Eddy  dealt  with  the  necessity  of  utilising  the 
power  of  prayer  for  tho  missionary  enterprise.  If 
there  was  not  a  Christian  beyond  the  walls  of  that 
hall,  he  said,  they  could  go  out  and  win  the  world 
for  Christ,  if  they  believed  in  God  as  did  (he 
early  Church.  Was  not  the  deepest  need  of  the 
day,  to  win  hack  the  unshaken  conviction  in  the 
officacv  of  prayer?  They  had  toiled,  organised, 
advertised,  and  amassed  statistics,  but,  had  they 
praved  as  they  might  have  prayed  ?  Had  not  the 
inadequate  results  heen  up  to  the  measure  of  their 
prayers?  Was  nofc  the  first  demand  made  upon 
them  by  the  missionary  opportunity,  a  demand  for 
power  won  by  believing  prayer?  The  second 
demand  was  for  life,  for  leadership  in  the  conduct 
of  <he  work,  for  men  to  go  to  the  front.  There 
was  also  a  demand  for  sacrifice  as  the  means  of 
tho  participation  of  every  member  in  the  work. 
They  had  to  reach  the  great,  dormant  power  of  the 
laity.  The  fourth  demand  was  for  unity  ns  a 
oondition  of  suocess.  If  they  were  uniting  on  the 
foreign  field,  whv  oould  they  not,  also  unite  ftt 
home?  If  they  had  united  at  that  Conference, 
why  could  they  not  unite  thereafter^  at  least  in 
l  vqryj, 
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M,  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE, 
fternoon  sitting  in  the  Synod  Hall  the 
medical  missions  was  discussed.  Prin- 
)onald  MacAlister  presided. 

*  rman  said  the  urgent  question  in  every 
What  would’ st  Thou  me  to  do?”  and 
epartmenfc  of  mission  work  the  answer 
g  itself  sharp  and  clear  over  all  who 
o  hear  among  the  delegates  and  the 
r  souls  in  many  lands  who  were  wist- 
ying  tho  deliberations.  None  need  go 
Edinburgh,  he  was  sure,  without,  the 
that  prompt,  resolute,  and  prayerful 
tho  dutv  laid  on  him  now,  and  none 
way  unenlightened  regarding  the  lines 
Jar  action  ought  to  take.  Medical 
id  not  need  to  wait  until  the  question: 

»  order  and  organisation,  dogmatic 
or  theological  criticism,  had  been  settled 
nd  all.  The  Christian  ministry  of  heal- 
der  than  the  organised  ministry  of  any 
rches-  It  was  more  primitive  and  more 
an  the  earliest  Church  that,  oven  called 
>lic  and  apostolic.  It  derived  it s  mim- 
hority  from  a  source  higher  than  the 
Its  descent.,  its  succession,  proceeded 
their  Lord'*  own  ordination  and  prac 
was  the  first  medical  missionary,  and  a 
lssionary  from  the  first.  (Applause.) 
not  ask  to-day.  as  good  men  did  fifty 
whether  medical  missions  were  justi- 
iow  of  tho  greater  need  of  missions  for 
and  teaching.  Their  task  included 
i  instruction  and  treatment,  though 
;  first.  They  had  as  their  ideal  founda- 
jf-propagating  indigenous  Church  and 
agating  indigenous  Faculty  of  Medi- 
Vy.  foreign  country  they  invaded.  (Ap- 


fche  adherents  of  Mohammedanism  numbered, 
thought,  something  like  one-sixth  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world.  They  belonged  in  large 
measure  to  races  that  were  far  from  the  lowest 
branches  of  mankind.  When  he  thought  of  the 
small  portion  of  that  great  Mohammedan  field 
that  was  occupied  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  thought  of  the  handful  of  agents  scattered 
over  that  vast  territory,  and  when  he  thought  of  the 
very  scanty  degree  in  which  they  were  supported 
by  the  intelligent  interest  and  the  sympathy  and  the 
prayer  of  their  feliow-Christians  in  the  homeland, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  their  hearts  ought  to  be 
duly  chastened,  and  that  they  should  have  a  sense 
of  great  humiliation  wifch  them.  The  difficulty  of 
die  task  of  bringing  the  Mohammedan  world 
within  the  sway  of  the  Gospel  was  a  challenge  to 
(he  Church  which  she  dare  not  ignore.  If  this 
were  overcome  the  evangelisation  of  the  rest  of 
ihe  world  would  be  almost  easy. 

WRONGS  OF  MOHAMMEDAN  CHILDREN  AND  WOMEN. 
The  Rev.  C.  R.  Watson,  D.D.,  spoke  of  the  in- 
n  lequaoy  of  Islam  as  a  social  system.  Islam 
political  system,  a  religious  system,  and  a  social 
stem,  and  it  was  because  it  offered  at  once  to 
iman  life  these  three  systems  that  it  held  so  fast 
on  the  communities  where  it  had  once  estab- 
i  hed  i  tself  •  as  a  social  system  it  was  not  good 
inougk  for  one  hundred  million  women,  and  it  was 
iot  good  enough,  for  thirty  million  children  in  this 
'orld.  Think  of  the  wrongs  of  Moslem  childhood, 
'hi-  first  Wrong  was  that,  it  limited  the  period, 
nat  altogether  too  brief  span,  that  belonged  by 
•tight  to  childhood’s  days.  Another  wrong  was 
,hat  the  Moslem  world  did  not  protect  ade¬ 
quately  the  young  life.  Not  by  experi- 
8iee,  perhaps,  but  by  knowledge,  observation, 
icquaintanoe,  the  child  of  seven  in  tho  Moslem 


poworo  of  observation  wore  so  undeveloped,  ano 
their  minds  so  warped  by  superstition,  that  their 
treatment  was  more  often  than  otherwise  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  heulth.  Of  surgery  they 
knew  practically  nothing.  An  absocsw,  for  example, 
instead  of  being  opened,  was  hermetically  BeaU-tl 
up  by  a  nlastor  guaranteed  to  stick.  Their  only 
panacea  for  ull  the  pains  that  flesh  was  heir  to 
was  to  run  a  long,  dirty  needle  into  tho  part,  vital 
or  otherwise,  in  order  to  skewer  the  evil  spirit 
which  had  taken  refuge  there.  The  annual  death- 
rate  from  virulent  disease,  of  course  in  a  country 
like  China,  was  very  great,  but  not  so  great  as 
that  from  malpractice,  superstition,  and  want  of 
proper  core  of  the  sick.  The  wonder  was  that  the 
whole  race  had  not  been  exterminated  long  ago. 
Tho  keynote  to-day  in  China  wns  Western  educa¬ 
tion.  If  the  present  time  was  not  seized  by  the 
Church,  it  would  have  reason  to  Tepent  the  loss  of 
an  opportunity  which  might  never  come  to  it 
again,  for  China  was  determined,  by  book  or  orook, 
to  get  Western  education.  China's  need  to-day  was 
not  for  ten9,  bat  thousands,  of  competent  physicians 
and  surgeons  for  her  population  of  400.000,000.  The 
day  of  small  things  must  cease;  the  policy  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  medical  school,,  where  there  were  only 
a  couple  of  doctors  to  give  instruction,  must  bo 
abandoned.  Tho  day  of  turning  out  a  few  students 
with  a  limited  education,  a  swollen  head,  and  a 
little  knowledge,  sufficient  to  treat  simple  diseasos 
and  know  the  action  of  quinine  in  malaria,  and 
castor  oil,  was  past-  Inefficiency,  however  cheap, 
did  not  pay,  and  they  must  now  move  with  the 
times,  and  do  the  thing  thoroughly  and  well. 
Thousands  of  the  natives  must  be  trained  both  ns 
doctors  and  nurses.  The  teaching  must  be  in  their 
own  language,  at  leiist  for  many  years  to  come ; 
China  was  not  ready,  at  any  distance  from  the 
coast,  to  be  taught  through  the  medium  of  English. 

If  China  was  to  be  won  for  Christ,  it  must  bo  won 
by  the  natives.  (Applause.) 

A  resolution  to  the  effect  that  more  thoroughly 
equipped  medical  schools  should  be  established, 
and  that  ns  many  natives  as  possible  should  be 
trained  for  the  various  branches  of  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  was  adopted. 

AN  INTERESTING  AMERICAN 
PRESBYTERIAN  LUNCHEON. 

On  Monday  an  interesting  luncheon  took  place  in 
the  Balmoral  Hotel,  Edinburgh.  It  was  given  to 
the  delegates  of  the  American  Presbyterian.  Church 
attending  the  World  Missionary  Confer 
by  Mr  Lewis  A.  Severance,  New 
York  City,  himself  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
layman,  who  has  been  round  the  world  visiting  the 
American  missions,  and  has  returned  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  Rev.  Dr  George  Alexander,  New 
York  City,  presided,  and  over  170  gentlemen — all 
American  Presbyterian  delegates  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence — were  present.  Mr  W.  J.  Bryan  was  called 
on  to  speak,  as  also  a  Presbyterian  missionary  from 
the  different  countries  of  the  globe  where  American 
missions  are  planted — Africa,  China,  Japan,  &c.  It 
was  resolved  to  Bend  a  communication  from  this 
representative  Presbyterian  gathering  to  each  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churoh  in  the  United  States,  “  a  message 
of  information  and  inspiration,”  in  order  to  evoke 
in  them  some  of  the  line  spirit  which  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  Conference.  The  national  hymn, 
“America,  my  country,  ’tis  of  thee,”  was  sung  with 
great  heartiness,  and  afterwards  the  large  company 
crossed  to  Princes  Street  Garden  and  were  photo¬ 
graphed  in  a  group  under  the  Castle  Rock. 

REUNION  OF  BAPTIST  DELEGATES 

Baptist  delegates  from  America  and  missionaries 
and  native  workers  attending  the  World  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  met  in  the  Charlotte  Baptist 
Chapel,  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  yesterday  after¬ 
noon— the  Rev.  Fred.  P.  Haggard  presiding.  The 
Rev.  James  W.  Kemp,  pastor  of  the  churoh,  wel¬ 
comed  th©  delegates  and  workers.  “  How  the 
impxTctEion  urufirt»Twu  vxrafrji  bo  Oamed 

Back  to  the  Churches”  was  the  subject  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
debate  were  the  Rev.  Dr  D.  D.  Muirro,  the  Rev. 
Dr  J.  H.  Haslam,  the  Rev.  Dr  H.  B,  Grose,  the 
Rev.  Dr  A.  Blackburn,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas 
S.  Barbour.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs  J.  S.  Adams,  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  China;  Dr  and  Mrs  J.  L.  Dear  ing, 
from  Japan;  the  Rev.  and  Mrs  W. 

H.  S-  Has  call  and  Miss  Armstrong,  from 
Burmah;  and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs  F. 

C.  Briggs,  from  Japan,  were  introduced. 
Afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Humpstone,  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
five  to  draft  a  message  to  the  Baptist  pastors  and 
churches  that  might  convey  to  them  something  of 
the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  the  Conference.  A 
resolution,  in  which  the  delegates  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  the  members  of 
Charlotte  Chapel  in  opening  the  meeting  place 
during  the  Conference,  was  moved. 

DISTINGUISHED  DELEGATES 
ENTERTAINED. 


The  Sonatas  of  New  College,  Edinburgh,  last 
night  entertained  to  dinner  a  company  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  delegates  to  the  World  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference.  Covers  were  laid  for  100  in  the  Rainy 
Hall,  and  the  Rev.  Principal  Whyte  occupied  the 
chair.  Among  those  present  were; — The  Bishops 
of  Salisbury,  Southwark,  Ossory,  and  Brechin; 
Bishops  Tottie,  La  Trobe,  and  Hennig ;  Lord  Kin- 
naird.  Sir  Andrew  Wingate,  Sir  Andrew  Fraser, 
Sir  Donald1  MacAlister,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Mr 
Seth  Low,  tho  Master  of  Polwarth,  Chancellor  P. 
V.  Smith,  the  Master  of  Selwyn  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  Principal  Mackichau  Professors  Meinhof, 
Haussteiter,  Findlay,  Macaulay,  Jackson,  W.  P 
Paterson,  Nicoll,  Denney;  Dre  Glover,  Dahle, 
Lepsius.  and  Kamm;  and  Messrs  John  R.  Mott 


rorle  know  more  of  sin  than  the  hardened  sinner  and  Robert  Speer.  After  dinner,  brief  addresses 
*  advanced  years  knew  in  our  great  cities.  Life]  were  given  by  the  Chairman,  the  Bishop  of  South - 
not  only  unprotected,  but  it  was  actually  ex-  ”  T  ” 


PRJCA  THE  80F.E  OF  THE  _  WORLD. 

,  Cook  spoke  of  “  Medical  Missions  and 
of  Africa.”  The  great  sore  of  the  world, 
•as  to  be  found  in  Africa. 


He  had  no 


•sod  to  the  things  that  would  destroy  its  beauty 
d  mar  its  character.  The  wrongs  of  womanhood 
eluded  the  wrong  of  Moslem  seclusion,  of 
iteracy,  and  the  wrong  of  servitude  for  the  most 
_Lrt.  Women  in  the  non-Christian  world  and  in 
(in  Moslem  world  were  slaves.  Thor©  was  the 
(rong.  also,  of  the  loveless  marriage,  and  the  wrong 
|  polygamy. 

MODEBN  MOVEMENTS  IN  ISLAM. 

,The  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner,  who  spoke  of 
The  Modem  Movements  in  Islam,”  directed 
itention  to  certain  great  foci  in  tho  world  of 
Jam,  certain  great,  centres  of  influence  whexe^  at 
tis  time  they  might  vorv  well  bring  their  Christian 

roe  to  bear.  Half  of  them,  perhap  three-quarters 
them,  there  had  only  recently  learned,  if  they 
9d  learned  at.  all,  that  Islam  was  very  strong  in 
4inu.  Some  of  the  sons  of  Chinese  Islam  were 
■tidying  modern  loarning  in  Tokio,  in  Japan,  and 
.(number  of  them  hao  banded  together  to  publish 
'Chinese  review,  which  they  called  “  Moslems, 
waJte!'’  and  which  was  distributed  amongst  tho 
kislems  of  China.  Did  that  not  come  to  them  as 
;!cal  I.  “Christians,  awake  I”  In  Java,  Sumatra. 
•>meo,  an  <LNcw  Guinea,  and  the  great  islands  of 
te  East  Indian  archipelago,  Islam  was  very  strong, 
j?  India  Islam  was  not  dead  or  stationary;  the 
ffeafcer  part,  of  Central  Asia  was  Mohammedan, 
if  European  Russia  there  were  hundreds  of 
tjusands  of  Mohammedans.  It  was  worth  while 
laying  for  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  more 
t  eciallv  for  the  great  Greek  Church.  Arabia, 

1  claimed,  was  clearly  marked  out  for  our  own 
1  d  of  Scotland.  In  Africa  there  was  a  great 
\rk  to  stem  the  Moslem  rush. 

'he  Rev.  Dr  Zwemer  directed  the  thoughts  of  the 
idience  to  “  God’s  love  for  the  Moslem  world.” 
rie  character  of  IshmaeL,  he  6aid,  typified  the 
taracter  of  Islam.  The  story  of  missions  to 


wark,  Dr  Horton,  Bishop  Lawrence,  Professor 
Moore,  Sir  onald  MacAlister,  Mr  M'Bge,  Lord 
William  Cecil,  Dr  Timothy  Richards,  the  Bishop  I 
of  Ossory,  President  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Pro  1 
fessor  Meinhof,  and  General  Beaver. 

GLASGOW  MEETINGS. 

The  parallel  meetings  were  continued  yesterday, 
when  two  sessions  for  business  men  were  held  in  St 
George’s  Church  during  the  afternoon.  At  the  first  j 
Mr  Alexander  Sloan,  C.A.,  presided  over  a  large 
attendance.  Mr  Archibald  Orr  Ewing,  Kiukiang, 
China,  delivered  an  address  on  mission  work  in 
China.  Touching  on  education,  ho  said  that  China 
was  making  reforms,  but  what  was  needed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Chinese  education  was  the  teaching  of 
tho  Bible.  The  prospects  in  the  missionary  work 
there  were  brighter  to-day  than  ever.  Men  had 
learned  to  yearn  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  (Applause.)  At  the  seoond  meeting, 
Mr  C.  E.- Wilson,  of  the  Baptist,  Society,  presided, 
and  spoke  on  “  The  Church  in  the  Mission  Field;'’ 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Goudie,  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  delivered  an  address  on  “  The 
Native  Church  and  its  Workers.”  The  evening 
meeting  was  held  in  St  Andrew's  Hall.  The 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  presided,  and  the  other  spoakers 
were  the  Rev.  Sydney  L.  Gulick,  D.D.,  Japan,  and 
Mr  H  D-  Soper.  New  York. _ 


Election  to  a  Glasgow  Church. — The  Rev.  R. 
R.  Lindsay,  assistant,  Cadzow  Parish  Church. 
Hamilton,  was  yesterday  elected,  by  a  majority 
of  228,  minister  of  Bluovale  Pariah  Church,  Glas¬ 
gow. 

The  Vacancy  in  St  Stephen’s,  Perth, — Voting 
took  plaoe  yesterday  for  filling  the  vacancy  caused 
in  the  pastorate  of  St  Stephen’s  Parish  Churoh, 
Craigie.  Perth.  Tho  result  was  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Moff&tt,  assistant,  Blackfriars 
Church,  Glasgow. 
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1V0RLD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 

methods,  ideals,  and  influence 

OF  EDUCATION. 

There  was  again  a  crowded  attendance  of  dele¬ 
gates  and  public  yesterday  at  the  resumed  sitting 
of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  the  United 
Free  Church  Assembly  Hall.  Dr  John  R.  Mott 
presided. 

CHRISTIANITY  AS  AN  ALIEN  RELIGION. 

Dr  Gore,  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  submitted  the 
report  of  Commission  III.  on  “  Education  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Christianieation  of  National  Life,” 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  day’s  discussion. 
The  report,  he  observed,  had  done  its  very  best  not 
1 "  be  original.  (Laughter.)  It  was  their  corre¬ 
spondents,  those  who  were  at  work  in  the  mission 
Geld,  who  had  written  the  report.  He  should  like 
to  bear  witness  to  the  profound  impression  which 
had  been  produced  on  their  minds  as  to  the  real 
and  rich  and  abundant  fruit  which  the  educational 
labours  of  missionaries  had  borne  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  (Applause.)  If  they  looked  to  the 
diffusion  that  had  taken  place  of  Christian  ideas 
and  ideals,  deeply  influencing  far  beyond  the 
region  of  any  specific  Church  membership  or 
Christian  belief,  and  asked  what  was  in  the  main 
responsible  for  this  powerful  and  refining  diffusion, 
he  answered  unhesitatingly,  in  the  main  Christian 
educators.  (Applause.)  If  they  asked  what  had 
most  powerfully  impressed  even  the  hostile 
imagination  within  the  charmed  circle  of  Indian 
society,  he  would  say  the  social  elevation  of  the 
outcasts  through  the  instrumentality  of  Christian 
education.  If  there  had  been  men  occupied  in 
creating,  and,  at  least,  in  a  large  measure  success¬ 
fully  creating  a  bond  of  spiritual  sympathy  between 
the  East  and  West,  it  had  been  once  more  the 
Christian  educator.  (Applause.)  Were  they  by 
means  of  education  training  properly  national 
Churches  to  stand  each  on  its  own  basis,  and  bring 
out  that  aspect  of  Christian  truth  and  grace  which 
it  was  the  special  province  of  each  individual  race 
to  bring  out  ?  It  was  from  that  point  of  view  that 
fears  were  expressed  in  the  report,  as  well  as  en¬ 
couragement  felt.  These  fears  were  expressed  in 
a  letter  fronUPrincipal  Miller  in  a  more  extreme 
foign  than  in  the  report.  He  stated  that  in  spite 
of  two  or  three  per  cent,  who  belonged  to  the  mass 
of  the  community,  the  Church  in  India  was  not 
Indian  in  any  except  a  purely  geographical  sense— 
that  it  was  still  regarded  by  Hindus  as  altogether 
alien.  The  danger  was  doubtless  of  an  exotic 
Churoh — greater,  for  reasons  they  had  tried  to  ex- 
plain,  in  India  than  in  China  or  Japan  or  Afro*. 
Pr  Miller  pointed  out  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
native  Church  wa»  drawn  from  classes  of  society 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  caste,  outside  the 
social  organisation  of  Hinduism.  From  that  point 
of  view  it  ha.d  in  the  minds  of  those  who  con¬ 
stituted  Indian  society  an  unnatlonal  character, 
an  alien  character.  If  there  was  a  great  evil  to  be 
avoided,  they  had  to  think  very  profoundly  both 
about  the  substance  of  their  message  and  the  means 
of  its  delivery. 


OI'IUCI  Y. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION  IN  INDIA. 

It  seemed  to  him  shocking  that  native  teachers 
nd  pastors  should  have  ko  largely  been 
raic^d  .'n.  tbeir  different  denominational 


There  was  no  better  field  for  the  creating  of  the 
spiritual  impression  than  that  which  was  offered 
tnrough  the  colleges,  and  he  emphasised  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  more  adequate  staffing.  If  Christian  ccu- 
cation  was  to  have  its  true  place  in  missionary 
work,  it  must  be  the  most  efficient  and  complete  m 
the  land.  (Applause.)  ,  . 

The  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Thomas,  Baptist  Missionary 
College,  Delhi,  pointed  out  that  if  their  teaching 
was  to  be  effective  it  must  be  frankly  Christian. 

He  had  gone  into  one  college,  he  remarked,  where 
he  would  never  have  known  that  it  was  Christian  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  texts  on  the  walls.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  The  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  never  con¬ 
cealed  their  religions,  and  if  Christians  wanted  to 
win  their  respect  they  must  be  equally  frank  in 
the  avowal  of  their  faith.  He  believed  that  :t 
was  their  duty  to  educate  the  non-Christians,  but 
their  prime  duty  was  not  the  leavening  of  the  non- 
Christian  population,  but  the  development  of  the 
latent  energies  and  possibilities  of  the  Christian 
Church  itself.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  R.  A.  King,  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada,  Principal  of  the  Indore  College,  thought 
that  they  should  not  encourage  to  too  great  r n 
extent  the  policy  of  boarding  children  in  their 
Indian  schools,  for,  in  his  opinion,  the  growth 
of  the  Indian  Church  depended  upon  the  growth 
of  the  family  life.  Another  of  his  points  was 
that  more  work  might  be  done  in  the  vernacular 
among  the  villages,  as  many  promising  young  men 
doing  good  work  there  were  often  taken  away  and 
spoiled  by  getting  a  smattering  of  the  English 
language.  ... 

The  Rev.  Dr  Arthur  H.  Ewing,  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  College  at  Allahabad,  and  the  • 

J  A.  Sharrock  Principal  of  the  S.P.G.  College 
at  Trichinopoly.  also  spoke  of  the  aggressive  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  that  was  being  done. 

NO  WEATHER  IN  EGYPT. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Watson,  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  in  Egypt,  introducing  the  part 
of  the  discussion  having  special  reference  to  Africa, 
said  when  they  went  into  the  home  in  Egypt  the 
subject  was  not  politics;  it  was  not  the  weather— 
of  which  they  talked  so  much  here— (laughter)— they 
had  no  weather  in  Egypt,  ltrr?vas  ^U,  9uns^\n„®; 
The  subject  was  religion.  The  Mohammedan 
would  very  soon  bring  you  to  talk  about  religion. 
He  would  talk  it  over  pleasantly  with  you,  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  talking,  and  ask  you-  ques¬ 
tions.  They  had  at  the  present  time  schools  in 
Egypt  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  con 
troi  of  the  American  Mission  w.th  1 .7,000  plp.ls. 
Of  these  one-third  were  gir  s.  They  had  WUU 
Mohammedan  pupils  These  schools  • 

thoroughly  Christian  schools.  Many  people  found 
fault  with  them  for  not  using  the  Government 
schools  for  their  teaching.  They  could  n°td°9<?: 
The  whole  atmosphere  oi  the  Governm ent  schools 
was  Islamic  from  beginning  to  end.  So  they 
must  have  their  own  Christian  schools.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner,  Egypt,  appealed 
for  workers  for  North  Nigeria. 

The  Rev  H  A  Junod.  Swiss  Romande  Mission, 
speaking  of  South  Africa,  said  it  was  necessary 
tLt  the  natives  should  have  a  certain  knowledge 
of  English.  The  natives  desired  it.  But  under 
his  organisation  the  missionary  did  not  0et  his  fu 

vernacular. 


Th^Rcv.  R.  H.  Dyke,  who  for  over  thirty  years 
.has  Ween  connected  w.th  the  Normal ^  lnffl  ^ 


the  work.  (Laughter.)  There  was  no  greater 
evangelisation  agency  than  a  Christian  rnedical 
college.  Those  of  them  who  had  been  engaged  m 
this  medical  education  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  had  their  hearts  almost  torn  to 
pieces  through  the  suffering,  the  agony,  the  awful¬ 
ness  of  what  was  called  medical  science  in  China. 
There  were  400  million  people  who  needed  to  be 
tended,  needed  doctors,  and  they  could  not  get  I 
them.  Those  who  had  been  working  in  this 
matter  had  simply  been  scratching  the  surface. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  man  with  250  bed. 
and  60  medical  students,  carrying  on  a  college  with 
two  or  three  assistants.  The  demand  was 

tremendous.  There  was  not  a  clerical  missionary 
or  lay  missionary  who  was  not  called  upon  to 
give  medicine.  Whether  he  was  willing  or  not.  he 
was  compelled  to  deal  out  quinine,  even  when  he 
felt  he  should  not  meddle  with  these  fbmgs-, 
(Laughter.)  They  were  compelled  to  rub  in 
sulphur  ointment.  (Laughter.)  The  Goverament 
wanted  medical  men  now.  The  railways  and  th^ 
military  schools  wanted  them.  When  men  were 
trained  in  their  colleges,  the  demand  was  so  great 
|  from  the  Government  that  they  could  not  keep 
enough  men  to  do  their  own  work.  The  Govern- 
I  ment  offered  them  £15  a  month,  and  the  Christian 
!  Medical  Society  only  gave  them  £1 ;  and  w"ere 
was  the  Christianity  in  China  to-day.  or  any¬ 
where,  that,  would  stand  a  temptation  like  that? 
(Laughter.)  When  they  gave  them  buildings  and 
men,  they  would  carry  on  the  whole  work  with¬ 
out,  asking  for  a  single  penny.  There  ^ ^ 
now  of  sending  out  a  man  with  a  box  of 
pills  and  a  box  of  Holloways  ointment. 
(Laughter.)  That  day  had  gone.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

MR  W.  J.  BRYAN  AND  MISSIONARY  COLLEGES. 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  next  spoke.  As  he 
mounted  the  platform  he  was  received  with  great 
cheering,  and,  holding  up  his  hand,  he  remarked 
“  I  appreciate  your  welcome,  but,  I  need  the 
time."  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he  was  noi 
sure  that  he  oould  justify  taking  up  any  time  wher 
it  could  be  so  well  occupied  by  those  who  camt 
fresh  from  those  fields,  and  were  able  to  give  then 
the  results  of  long  experience.  In  fact,  his  only  ex¬ 
cuse  was  at  the  testimony  of  a  layman  who  ha< 
visited  those  fields  might  be  worth  soraet  ling  U 
support  of  the  work  in  which  those  people  weij 
engaged.  His  presence  at  the  Conference  was  du,. 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  tour  round  the  world  he  hat 
the  chance  of  visiting  a  number  of  mission  station 
and  a  number  of  colleges,  and  he  came  back  mon 
deeply  impressed  than  he  had  been  before  with  th> 
importance  of  this  work  ;  and  he  esteemed  it  j 
great  opportunity  'for  those  who  could  come  thet) 
to  gather  the  inspiration  that  they  all  would  tak 
from  that  great  meeting.  He  wished  to  call  atten 
tion  to  two  or  three  things  that  came  under  hi, 
observation  in  connection  with  these  colleges;  to 
no  part  of  their  work  in  the  foreign  field  ira, 
pressed  him  more  than  the  work  that  these  ool 
leges  were  doing.  (Applause.)  In  the  first  place 
he  was  surprised  at  the  cost,  the  small  cost,  o 
education.  In  Asia  he  found  that  the  average  wa 
not  much  more,  if  any,  than  50  dollars  a  year  to 
board  and  tuition;  in  one  school  in  China  a 
thought  that  30  dollars  would  pay  for  board  an. 
tuition  of  a  girl  and  50  dollars  for  the  board  ajf 
tuition  of  a  boy.  and  he  felt  he  was  not  nuttin 
it  too  high  in  saying  that,  the  average  was  nc 
much  more  than  50  dollars  apiece.  Soon  after  hi 
return  home  he  met  at  a  dinner  a  man  with  wboi 
he  had  attended  College,  and  ho  was  to  d  that  h 
Lad  two  sons  attending  an  Eastern  college,  an 


six  years  complete  professional  training.  A  great 
amount  of  labour  and  money  was  required  for  t^iat 
purpose,  but  it  was  gladly  given,  because  their  ex¬ 
perience  showed  that  their  system  had  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  Germany  they  aimed  at  leading 
Church  communities  and  parishes  to  regard  mis¬ 
sion  work  as  a  Christian  duty.  and  to  make  them 
helpers  of  missions.  In  the  Sunday  schools  and 
at  special  services  mission  work  was  preached,  and 
missionary  festivals  were  also  arranged,  so  that  by 
various  means  they  endeavoured  to  give  the  work 
a  prominent  place  in  Church  life.  (Ajiplause.) 
In  their  mission  efforts  at  home  and  in  the  field 
the  Gormans  were  filled  by  the  notion  that  it  must 
be  thorough,  and  not  only  enthusiastic  emotion, 
and  they  were  thankful  that  gToat.  progress  had 
been  made.  German  missions  had  gone  to  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  were  making  steady 
advance.  (Apnlause.) 

HOLLAND  AND  SCANDINAVIA. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ussing.  Denmark,  gave  details 
of  the  contributions  of  Holland  and  Scandinavia  to 
missionary  enterprise,  remarking  at  the  outset  that, 
though  they  were  composed  of  small  countries, 
which  were  going  to  be  swept  away  by  bigger 
nations,  they  gloried  in  the  fact  that 
they  had  begun  their  mission  work 
long  time  before  other  countries.  (Laughter 
Even  before  America  was  born  Holland  had 
great  mission,  and  before  Britain  awoke  the  Gospel 
was  being  spread  in  India.  (Applause.)  The 
spread  of  rationalism  in  the  18th  century  had 
hindered  them,  but  there  had  been  a  revival,  and 
in  the  last  century  the  Dutch  missions  had  made 
considerable  progress,  increasing  from  60,000  to 
478,000,  and  at  the  present,  day  their  doors  were 
opened  for  the  Gospel  almost  everywhere.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  In  Scandinavia  some  of  the  glory  •  f  their 
work  ha  dpassed  away  with  the  spread  of  rational¬ 
ism,  which  had  paralysed  the  6trengt.il  of  the 
Chnrch.  but  it.  was  springing  up  again.  Norway 
was  still  foremost  among  the  foreign  missions,  and 
they  were  doing  good  work.  Sweden  was  main¬ 
taining  her  glorious  record;  Finland  was  also 
hopeful  of  victory  ;  and  Denmark  was  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  especially  in  Greenland. 

THE  TASK  OF  FRENCH  PROTESTANTS. 

The  missionary  task  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Mons. 
Le  Pasteur  Boegner,  Paris,  who  said  that, 
the  future  of  French  Protestantism 
was  a  question  of  world-wide  importance.  They 
were  a  very  small  body  contending  against  great 
hostile  influences,  and  he  asked  them  for  help  so 
that  the  French  spirit  and  the  French  genius  might 
bo  used  in  the  service  of  Christ.  They  had  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  French  Protestant.  Church  was  to 
be  the  dying  remainder  of  a  beautiful  past  or  a 
powerful  lever  in  missionary  work  when  the  whole 
should  be  leavened.  The  temptation  of  old  nations 
was  to  rest  on  their  past  glory,  and  of  persecuted 
Churches  which  had  scarcely  escaped  destruction 
to  accept  defeat,  and  suoh  a  temptation  was  known 
only  too  well  to  French  Protestants,  but  they  felt 
that  God  had  counteracted  evil  influences,  and  had 
given  them  the  capacity  for  bringing  men  to  H: 
That  was  why  they  earnestly  pleaded  for  help, 
(Applause.) 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  pronouncing  of 
the  benediction. 

BUSINESS  FOtt  TO-DAT. 

Provisional  Agenda  for  tbo  Consideration  on  the 
Report  of  Commission  IV. 

A  portion  of  tbo  time  for  discussion  will  be  allotted 
turn  to  each  of  the  different  religions  treated  in  the 
port  Certain  questions  have  been  set  down  in  the  agenda 
as  indicating  points  to  which  the  Commission  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  speakers.  No  attempt  will  be  made,  how¬ 
ever,  to  isolate  these  sub-headings  and  treat  them 

larate  subjects  for  debate; 


workmg  'nB  tlie  natives.  The  elevation  of  the 
netro  w  depend  even  more  upon  the  example 
of  the  v  man  around  him  than  the  influence 
of  any  r>  teaching.  Nurserymen  in  the  south 
advertisd'at  “  all  seeds  are  tested  before  they 
am  aantt."  Every  man  on  being  sent  out. 
whether  a  missionary  or  other  worker,  should 
be  tester- e  the  seed. 

THE  UNTOUCHED  WORLD. 

The  R  Dr  Watson,  Egypt,  dealing  with  the 
qn.-stion  "  The  Untouched  World,"  said .they 
ought  to  f ess  that  their  eyes  had  been  fixed  per¬ 
haps  torvclusively  on  the  work  that  was  at 
pm«ent  is  done.  In  this  twentieth  century 
there  or  to  be  no  untouched  world.  lne 
reason  four  failure  to  occupy  the  untouched 
world  wihe  lack  of  a  world-wide  vision  in  the 
Church,  '"hat  were  the  compelling  reasons  for 

•  _ I - ...  ,  ..  « l,  nnnilnflttriTl  Clf  this 


unuren.  1  nut  were  the  compelling  reasons  lor  as  ^  aJKl  Davioui  ; 

our  goinorward  now  to  the  occupation  of  this  .  ;  Man-S  highest  purpose,  to  seek  first  the 
territory  One  answer  might  be  that  we  ought  gR|Jioin  of  (jod  and  is  Righteousness;  ’  Love,  the 
to  removhe  reproach  that  lay  upon  the  Lhunh  Life;  Forgiveness,  the  test  of 

.  .  .  - ,J  WWV'~  m,a-  Love;  Brotherhood,  the  Christian  ideal; 


went  back  after  having  vindicated  itself  in' the  I 
Western  world,  to  conquer  the  Eastern  world  I 
— (applause)  -  and  because  the  cod?  of  I 
morals  that  Christ  presented,  when  embodied  in  I 
the  life,  was  the  highest  code  the  world  had  ever  I 
seen,  he  had  absolute  faith  in  the  triumph  ofl 
Christianity  over  all  the  religions  and  philosophies  I 
of  tho  Eastern  world.  (Applause.)  Missionaries  1 
could  take  the  facte  of  history  as  their  basis,  ano  I 
point  out  that  among  the  non-Christian  peoples  I 
there  had  been  little  or  no  progress  m  the  last  1 
1500  years  that  was  not  traceable  to  the  influence  1 
of  the  Christian  religion.  (Applause.)  A  religion  | 
that,  did  not.  bring  forth  fruit  m  the  life  was  not, 
worthy  to  be  called  a  .religion.  (Applause.)  Ad-  | 
dressing  himself  to  his  subject,  he  showed  that  . 
there  were  twelve  lands 

found  in  the  Christian  hfe-Belief  in  God  Belief 
’  Christ  as  Son  and  Saviour  ;  Belief  .in  the  Holy  | 


for  havii  an  untouched  world.  Whether 
sions  haodd  or  not,  apathy  did  not.  pay. 

The  R  Dr  Zwemer,  New  York  City,  then 
dealt  wi  the  problem  of  Islam.  He  said  the 
great  M>  in  system,  half  true  and  half  untrue, 
was  held  gather  by  the  same  Monotheistic  belief 
that  Chrans  held;  they  believed  in  one  God, 
and  thevelieved  these  truths  with  tremendous 
intoleran  and  conviction.  Their  religion  was 
strong  .m  of  all  because  it  possessed  a  wonder¬ 
ful  solidly.  But  the  Moslem  religion  was  not 
a  religioidequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  single 
country  me.  or  soul,  because  of  its  distorted 
theology.  Above  all,  it  was  a  religion  which  was 
most  fals  It  was  unworthy  of  any  nation  or  ol 
anv  hear  s  an  ideal  religion  because  of  its  de¬ 
graded  ebs-  It  had  no  right  to  the  allegiance 
of  millioiof  hearts,  or  to  the  possession  of  great 
areas  of  world,  because  it  was  spiritually  and 
socially  bkrupt. 

The  Co  rence  rose  at  four  o  clock. 


Love;  Brotherhood,  mu*  - V 

Faith,  the  moral  sense  which  reached  out  towards 
the  Throne,  and  took  hold  of  the  verities  which 
the  mind  could  not  grasp ;  Example  as  a  means  o 
propagating  the  Truth;  Service^  the  measure  of 
£re!itness;  the  Golden  Rule  “  Do  unto  others  as 
ye  would  have  others  do  unto  you;  and  Belief 
in  immortality— a  reward  and  a  restraint.  In 
concluding  an  eloquent  address  listened  to  with 
deep  attention.  Mr  Bryan  said  he  was  glad  to 
have  had  this  chance  of  telling  .them  what  he  Re¬ 
lieved  that  vear  after  year  Christianity  was  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  because  it.  was  able  to  present  a  liv- 
nf  embodiment  of  Christian  truth  Religious 
truth  was  the  easiest  truth  in  all  this  world  to 
prove;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  try  it.  (Ap- 

P  Th? Rev.  Protasor  Stoltsr  prMKmnced  the  W 
diction,  and  the  meeting,  which  had  Lasted  about 
two  hours,  then  dispersed. 


$  KOREA’S  FUTURE. 

The  eving  sitting  in  the  Synod  Hall  was 
devoted  consideration  of  "The  Place  of  the 
Native  Crch  in  the  Work  of  Evangelisation. 
Dr  EugebStock,  Kent.,  was  in  the  chair. 

'The  fitBa<ldres3  was  given  by  the  Hon.  Hun 
Chi  Hoi  Korea,  who,  it  was  stated,  was  a 
Minister  c  State  when  Korea  was  an  independent 
country.  /'  i  said  that  the  nationality  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  o  n  helped  rather  than  hindered  his 
work,  "beoise  the  fact  that  Christianity  was  the 
highest  tyj  of  modern  civilisation  as  represented 
in  Great  iritain  and  America  could  not  help 
appealing  the  imagination  of  the  non-Christian 
Church. 

The  RevyC-  C.  Chatterji.  who  has  had  consider¬ 
able  exnerjice  in  the  mission  field,  and  who  is  an 
ordained  mister  in  the  Punjaub,  6aid  he  was  one 
of  the  fruit  of  Scottish  missions,  having  been  a 
pupil  under  Jje  Rev.  Dr  Duff.  He  submitted 
reasons  why  he  native  Church  should  take  part 
in  the  worfc;>f  evangelisation.  His  experience— 
and  he  foii*  the  same  feeling  had  prevailed 
among  his  aggregation — was  that  once  he  became 
a  convert  haw  as  imbued  with  a  strong  desire  to 
spread  the  Gipel.  ,  , 

The  Rev.  Q  Moffet  pourtrayed  what,  tho  Church 
is  doing  in  Brea.  He  remarked  tha.t  so  aggres¬ 
sive  and  so  sfoessful  was  the  work  of  evangelisa¬ 
tion  that,  in  te  opinion  of  observers,  Korea  bade 
fair  to  bo  the  rst  non-Christian  nation  to  become 
an  evangelisoc  land.  (Applause.)  They  did  not 
expect  it  to  bdt.me  a  great  military  or  commercial 
Power  like  .Han,  but  might  it  not  become  a 
great,  in  the  Far  East,  profoundly 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  GOVEMIMENT  ON 
THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  to  the  delegates  of 
the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  the  following 
terms:— “It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a 
memorial  from  the  delegates  to  the  World  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference,  now  assembled  in  Edinburgh, 
to  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  named 
herewith  might  bo  of  great  service  at  the  presen 
juncture.  We  are  in  sincere  sympathy  with  tins 
suggestion,  and  beg  to  commend  to  you  the  copy 
of  the  memorial  enclosed.  —Sincerely  yours, 
Handley  Dunelm  (H  C.  G.  Moule.  Bishop  o: 
Durham);  Polwabth  (tho  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pol - 
warth);  Alexander  Whyte  (Rev.  Principal  Whyte, 
D  D.  New  College.  Edinburgh.) 

The  memorial  is  as  follows:— We.  the  under¬ 
signed  who.  as  delegates  from  the_  various  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  of  the  world,  are  in  Edinburgh 
attending  a  World  Missionary  Conference,  in  view 
of  the  now  unquestioned  sincerity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China  in  their  endeavour  to  suppress  the 
opium  evil  beg.  with  much  respect  to  express  to 
?hi  Government  of  Great  Britain  our  deeply 
earnest  desire  that  China  may  be^  left,  entirely  free 
ith  regard  to  the  importation  of  opium  and  that, 
the  Government  of  Great,  Britain  will. take  such 
other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  bringing  ou 
opium  trade  to  a  speedy  close. 

[PARAGRAPH  APVBRTrSUMUNn-.] 

VISITORS  TO  EDINBURGH  should  notomrt  W  »  • 
Andrews,  the  old  ecclesiastical  Capital  and  the  Mecca  ol 

The  Grand  Hotel  Is  the  best.. 
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found  useful  ... _ _  _ _ _ 

England  It  soomod  to  him  (hut  documents  like 
ti  i'  Ihiitynmo  Article?  and  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
troversy,  which  were  partial,  which  did  not  boon* 
to  the  universal  substance  of  their  religion.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Not  nearly  enough  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  quest ion  whether  all  they  were  deliver¬ 
ing  belonged  really  to  the  Catholic  ami  fundu 
ini'i'tal  substance  of  the  message  of  Christ.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Ther  wanted  to  ask  whothor  those  who 
belonged  to  the  count ry  had  been  on  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  offered  itself  nut.  into  posts  of  responsi¬ 
bility  Th>  \  wanted  to  know  whether  they  could 
not  more  speedily  anticipate  the  time  when  educa¬ 
te'1"1'1  p.'sr-  would  be  unsigned  to  those  who 
belonged  to  the  country.  They  felt  risks  mast  be 
run  in  this  respect,  but  that  progress  must  be  made. 
(  \pp l:ui so.)  They  wanted  to  know  whether  really 
tin.  native  literature  of  the  country  had  been  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  searched  sufficiently 
thoroughly  to  lint!  the  preparation  that  had  been 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  men,  from  their  own 
thought  and  their  own  wise  men.  In  the  literature 
of  i  t'O  country  was  to  bo  found  guidance  as  to  the 
aspect  of  the  Gospel  that  was  to  take  hold  on 
their  minds  !!«•  urged  that  far  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  literature  and  religion  of 
the  country  where  t.lie  missionaries  were.  Religion 
should  be  taught  nnd  propagated  as  for  as 
possible  in  the  language  and  the  heart  of  the 
people  (Applause.)  The  weight  of  the  evidence, 
even  in  India,  and  still  more  in  other  countries, 
had  loti  them  to  say  that  no  purpose  or  function  of 
Christian  education  was  so  urgent  as  the  function 
of  'raining  and  budding  np  the  Church  of  each 
country  oil  its  own  grounds,  in  its  own  spirit  and 
'  ~ t ' ' r  1 1  lli'-  training  of  those  who  were  to 

be  «u  their  own  countrymen’s  leaders  and  pastors. 

TRAINING  AS  WELL  AS  PIETY. 

They  most  especially  desire  in  every  part  of  the 
wort I  missionary  educators,  and  se't  themselves 
to  consider  how  this  great  function  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Christian  education  was  suffering  through 
staffed  colleges  and  schools.  They 
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must  have,  if  it  must  bo  so,  fewer  but  better 
d tupped  schools  and  colleges.  They  needed  a 
'  >al  more  co-ordination.  There  should  bo  on 
ry  where  boards  representing  a  great 


vast  di 
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variety  of  interests  and  denominations,  looking  at 
the  field  and  seeing  where  colleges  were  needed. 
They  especially  urged  for  deeper  co-operation 
between  the  Home  Mission  Board,  and  hose  in 
the  mission  Geld  They  felt  urgently  it  was  not 
enough  to  send  out  good  men.  They  must  send  out 
trained  educationists.  (Applause.)  If  they  recog¬ 
nised  that  Christian  education  could  never  become 
indigenous  in  any  country,  except  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  women,  they  would  understand  that  it 
■  was  urgent  that  amongst  the  women  who  went  out 
I  should  be  a  large  porportion  of  tho 

1  we_e  not  only  pious,  devoted,  zealous,  but  who 
I  were  real  educationists.  (Applause.) 

“TALKING  TOWARDS  THE  CLOCK.” 
fore  the  report  was  discussed,  the  Chairman 
I  req  lested  speakers  to  talk  to  the  front  in  the  d irec? 

I  tion  <>f  the  clock  in  the  hall,  as  there  had  been 
|  complaints  that  members  did  not  hear  some 
speakers  who  turned  to  the  sides.  “Those  who 
I  talk  in  the  direction  of  the  clock,”  remarked  Mr 
Mott.  “  are  heard  by  everybody;  and  there  are 
<  iher  manifest  advantages  in  it."  (Laughter.) 
He  also  appealed  for  brevity  in  the  speeches,  as 
t  'ey  had  had  so  many  names  sent  in,  and  the  man 
'"ho  could  make  his  points  in  less  than  the  seven 
minute?  allotted  to  him  would  have  a  distinction. 
(Laughter.) 

THE  NEBD8  OF  INDIA. 

'The  Rev.  Dr  Goudie.  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  speaking  as  one  who  had  beon 
engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  evangelistic  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  India,  bore  witness  to  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  educational  work.  He  held  it  to  be 
a  great  necessity  that  the  higher  education  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  drawn  into  closer  relationship  with 
the  other  departments  of  missionary  service,  and 
missionaries  should  see  to  it  that,  their  work  stood 
">  manifestly  close  relationship  with  the  indigenous 
Chur-  -h  fo  of  the  country  and  the  aggressive 
- jpK  — — . SS  “ 
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Government  of  the  country  and  the  misau 
labouring  there,  spoke  of  work  in  that  area. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Harvey,  Congo,  urged  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one  good  secondary  or  industrial 
school  in  the  Lower  Congo. 

SOLVING  THE  EASTERN  PROBLEM. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Hoskins,  representing  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College,  said  that  institution 
had  grown  from  small  beginnings  to' on©  that  was 
exercising  ut>  wide-reaching  influence  as  any  insti¬ 
tution  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  its  email 
beginnings  in  1867,  it.  had  now  950  students.  It 
was  a  Christian,  missionary,  evangelical  institu¬ 
tion  at  core.  On  a  recent  occasion,  during  a  visit 
of  an  official  to  the  school,  the  pupils  had  written 
“God  is  love”  on  the  blackboard  in  thirty-one 
different,  lnnguages.  That  meant,  that  through 
those  it  influenced  just,  as  many  different  peoples. 
He  had  heard  it  said  by  diplomats  and  military 
men,  and  especially  by  men  in  the  Navy  of  the 
British  Government,  that  the  educational  work 
in  Syria  had  done  more  to  solve  t^ie  Nearer 
Eastern  problem,  which  was  in  its  *  essence  a 
political-religious  problem,  than  all  the  warships 
which  ever  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
(Applause.)  Thousands  of  girls  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  school ;  and  of  hundreds  whose 
records  they  had  followed  they  did  not.  find  one 
who  after  marriage,  by  her  good  qualities,  her 
good  spirit,  and  the  respect  whioh  she  won,  had 
not  hindered  the  coming  in  of  a  second  wife. 
(Applause.) 

HYIER-INTELLECTUAI,  EDUCATION  AND  MORALITY. 

Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  Manchester  University, 
said  the  educational  science  of  Europe  and 
America  had  paid  far  too  little  heed  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  mission  field.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  gathering  might  leave  behind  it-  some  form 
of  organisation  which  might  continuously  gather 
together  missionary  experience  in  education,  and 
present,  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  fertilise 
the  thought  of  the  world  more  fully  than  at 
present.  (Applause.)  They  often  fell  that  there 
had  been  a  pre-supposition  that  Europe  and  the 
United  States  had  a  final  educational  method  to 
give  to  the  world,  It  was  as  though  the  thinkers 
about  education  were  able  to  give  to  those  who 
asked  them  a  panacea  useful  in  all  diseases  and 
m  all  climes.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  those 
who  were  working  with  the  greatest  candour  in 
education  in  any  part  of  the  world  realised  as 
never  before  the  complexity  of  the  problem  to 
which  they  had  put  their  hand.  Never  was  there 
a  time  when,  in  order  to  use  this  penetrating  in¬ 
fluence  of  education,  for  good  or  for  haTm,  they 
needed  to  have  more  regard  for  the 
experience  of  all  manner  of  workers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  standing  at  a 
time  of  educational  crisis  in  Europe,  and  he 
believed  also  in  the  United  States.  How,  as  educa¬ 
tion  became  more  nationalised,  were  they  going  to 
preserve  for  it  the  power  of  a  spiritual  ideal,  with¬ 
out  which  no  education  could  do  that  whioh  they 
believed  to  be  its  prime  and  most  lasting  work  ? 
(Applause.)  How,  in  all  the  seething  waters  of 
economic  change  and  of  intellectual  unrest,  could 
they  build  up  by  means  of  education,  in  its  widest 
sertse,  a  more  upholding  social  discipline  which 
might  give  firmness  and  precision  of  purpose  to  the 
individual  life?  The  great,  danger  of  the  highly 
organised  systems  of  education  in  Eurooe  was  that, 
by  being  hyper-intellect.ual  they  led  often  to  moral 
scepticism.  He  wished  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  value  of  the  evidence  printed  in  the  report 
from  those  missionaries  in  .Afferent  parts  of  the 
field  who  boro  testimony  to  t.*e  power  in  education 
of  vocational  training  and  manual  instruction  as 
factors  of  the  religious  and  spiritual  education 
which  every  mission  gave.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  W.  St.  Clair  Tiedall,  commenting 
on  missionary  work  in  Persia,  mentioned  that  a 
tribe  there,  more  famous  for  highway  robbery  than 
for  education,  had  been  asking  them  to  give  them 
a  teacher,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  send  one. 
There  was  a  belief  that  anyone  who  went  in  for 
Western  education  must  become  an  “  infidel.” 
Many  of  the  people  of  the  upper  classes  were  only 
Mohammedan  in  name. 
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That  could  odIv  be  done  by  giving  larger 1  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  coming  into  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
normal  life  of  the  country.  The  religious  need 
was  for  spiritual  and  moral  momentum,  and  it 
was  most  urgent  for  the  national  life  of  India,  as 
well  as  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  that  they 
should  stimulate  tho  moral  courage  and  that  per¬ 
sonal  individuality  through  which  India  was  to 
come  to  great,  things  in  the  future.  (Applause,) 

Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  an  ex-Governor-General  of 
Bengal,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  marvellous 
influence  exercised  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  India  by  Dr  Miller,  who  had  given  his 
life  to  tho  cause  of  missions  and  to  the  education, 
elevation,  and  evangelisation  of  the  peoples  there. 
As  regarded  the  aim6  of  missionary  effort,  in  India, 
he  emphasised  the  fact  that  though  the  leavening 
stage  was  not  past,  they  must  not  forget  that  the 
evangelistic  work  must  go  forward.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  in  India  had  been  that  higher 
education  should  begin  by  private  effort,  with  the 
assistance  of  grants  from  the  Government  and 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Government  Educa¬ 
tional  Department,  and  it  was  a  sound  principle 
which  ought  to  be  continued.  There  was  a  great 
cry  throughout  India  for  religious  education. 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  were  calling  for  it,  and 
it  could  not  be  given  except  oh  the  present  system, 
and  anv  attempt  to  abandon  it  should  be 
strenuously  opposed.  Tho  call  was  to  go  forward 
and  no  part  of  the  work  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
(Applause.) 

THE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Haythornthwaite,  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  Principal  of  St  John’s  College, 
Agra,  drew  attention  to  the  new  national  move¬ 
ment  which  had  arisen  in  India,  and  asked  what 
v  as  to  be  the  attitude  of  their  missionary  colleges 
P>  it.  as  they  were  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by 
the  Indian  Government  if  they  were  too  sympa¬ 
thetic.  There  were  two  parties  in  the  movement. 
The  first  was  revolutionary.  They  would  take 
them  back  to  the  period  of  history  before  British 
occupation,  and  their  political  ideal  was  the  resus¬ 
citation  of  the  old  India,  with  the  re-establishment 
to  a  great  extent  of  the  old  superstition  and  old 
religious  tyranny.  That  was  simply  a  political, 
seditious  agitation  with  which  missionaries  could 
have  no  sympathy,  and  which  must  be  put  down 
with  a  strong  arm.  The  other  party — the  constitu. 
tional  and  progressive  party,  which  was  dominant 
amongst  the  educated  classes  -looked  forward  with 
great  nopefulness  to  the  birth  of  a  new  India 
which  would  embrace  all  the  good  and  true  and 
great  tilings  in  the  past,  with  the  good  and 
great  things  which  had  come  through  the  medium 
of  Western  education  and  Western  civilisation. 
Politically  their  attitude  was  one  of  respectful 
request  that,  India,  in  view  of  its  great  past  and  its 
present  capacities,  might  no  longer  be  a  mere 
dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  but  should  be¬ 
come  a  great  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and  that 
her  sons  might  be  given  a  larger  share  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own  Motherland.  (Applause.) 
They  did  not  desire  to  get  rid  of  all  the  material 
and  intellectual  and  moral  and  economic  advan¬ 
tages  which  had  come  to  India  during  the  past 
hundred  years,  but  they  desired  to  incorporate 
them  in  their  national  life.  That  was  one  reason 
whv  their  mission  colleges  were  the  most  popular 
educational  institutions  of  the  whole  country ;  their 
class-rooms  were  overcrowded  with  Christian 
students.  This  ideal  of  Indian  nationalisation 
could  only  be  realised  on  a  basis  of  a  common  reli¬ 
gion.  That  could  not  be  found  in  Hinduism,  or 
Mohammedanism,  or  secularism,  or  rationalism, 
but  only  in  the  Christian  religion,  because  only  it, 
breathed  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  progress  that 
was  the  great  watchword  of  the  educated  classes  in 
India  to-day.  (Applause.) 

INADEQUATE  STAFFING. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Mackichan.  Principal  of  Wilson 
College.  Bombay,  urged  that  at  the  present  time 
there  was  great  need  for  the  continuance  and  the 
extension  of  missionary  educational  work  in  India. 


. .  educate  a  child  in  one  of  these  . 

leges.  Ho  (Mr  Bryan)  supposed  they  could  hard* 
find  a  collogc  where  boys  could  go  through  at  letit 
than  250  dollars  or  300  or  350,  and  yet  that,  wa.- 
from  five  to  seven  times  as  much  as  it  cost  to  edn 
cate  a  child.  lie  was  glad  to  speak  of  it,  bocau»h 
ho  believed  if  the  Christian  people  of  those  Chris 
tian  countries  knew  how  cheaply  the  '  children 
could  be  educated  that  many  of  thorn  would  giv  i 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  supporting  a  ohi Id,  an  I 
thus  educating  one  in  those  places.  (Applause.) 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  EDUCATION. 

His  seoond  thought,  was  the  necessity  for  thi? 
education.  They  at,  first,  believer)  that  they  onl  < 
needed  those  schools  in  the  countries  where  educi 
tion  was  not  carried  on  by  the  Government,  but.  o  i 
seoond  thoughts  they  recognised  that,  even  in  tho*  > 
countries,  those  non -Christian  countries,  where  tb  > 
Governments  were  taking  up  the  subject  of  educe 
tion,  there  was  need — aye.  great  need — for  th.1  • 
Christian  College,  for  education,  if  it  lacked  the 
Christian  element,  if  it  had  no  foundation  o  i 
religion,  could  not  do  for  those  people  what  the 
needed.  Those  people  in  non-Cnrisrian  countrir i 
needed  religion  in  their  lives  as  much  as  they  i  i 
Christian  countries,  and  if  those  nations  were  goin  r 
to  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  thev  must,  have  i 
religious  foundation  for  the  individual  life  of  thei  r 
people  and  for  the  national  life  of  tho  natioi(. 
(Applause.) 

ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 

Another  thought  that  name  to  him  wau  tbe 
significance  of  their  educational  work.  Did  it  net 
tell  of  tho  Church’s  faith  in  its  own  doctrine,  that 
the  Church  desired  to  bring  the  highest  education 
to  all  ?  Had  it  not.  conclusively  proved  that  the 
Church  was  not.  afraid  of  the  light  and  not  afraid 
of  intelligence,  but  that  tbe  Christian  believed  that. 
God  meant  that  the  mind  and  the  heart  should  work 
side  bv  side  and  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the 
Christian  should  interpret  God's  will  through  His 
handiwork  as  well  as  through  His  Word,  and  tha.t 
when  God  gave  man  a  mind  He  showed  as  clearly  ess 
possible  that  He  intended  that  the  mind  should 
d©  trained  ?  Christians,  when  they  went  forward 
and  established  those  schools,  were  giving  pro<  f 
to  the  world  that,  they  had  faith  in  the  doctrine  fc  r 
which  they  stood,  and  which,  they  offered  to  the 
world.  (Applause.)  He  was  further  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  organisation  among  men 
working  altruistically  for  people  in  every  lan  1 
unless  the  organisation  which  had  religion  at  th  j 
back  of  it  and  under  it  and  round  it.  There  wis 
no  organisation  that  could  cultivate  the  enthusiast  _ 
for  education  alone  sufficient,  to  make  the  peopl  e 
who  belonged  to  it  go  down  to  their  pockets  an  d 
give  money  for  people  whom  they  did  not  kno 
but  Christianity.  (Applause.)  Those  oountric 
that  weire  educating  the  world  were  Christia 
nations,  a.nd  by  sending  out  those  educators  inlo 
all  lands  they  demonstrated  that,  they  were  n<  t 
afraid  to  lift  other  nations  out  of  darkness  aud  put 
them  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity,  and  that  they 
were  not  jealous  of  other  nations  in  their  growing 
strength.  (Applause.)  Sometimes  they  heard  < 
the  yellow  peril,  and  wore  asked  if  China  had 
awakened  and  her  people  were  educated  whi  .t 
would  become  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tl 
Christian  people  believed  that  there  was  but  or 
yellow  peril  on  earth,  and  that  was  the  lust  fc 
gold  and  nothing  else.  (Applause.)  Those  nation 
when  they  contributed  of  their  money  to 
help  other  nations,  by  giving  them  light  an  d 
assistance,  proved  that  they  had  learned  tl  e 
Christian  doctrine  that  as  every  individui  I 
could  rejoice  in  his  neighbour’s  growth  and  pro,  ;- 
perity  so  every  nation  could  bid  every  other  natic  n 
Godspeed,  and  ask  it  to  do  its  best  and  be  a  rivi  d 
with  all  the  others  in  all  that  went  to  the  upliftin  g 
of  mankind.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  New  York,  continue  a 
the  discussion. 

Bishop  Roots,  China,  said  it  was  necessary  the  .t 
the  children  of  those  who  had  been  brought  t  o 
confess  the  name  of  Christ  should  have  at  least  a 
sound  primary  education.  (Applause.) 

Bishop  W.  F.  Oldham,  Malaya,  asked  for  co  t- 
sideration  of  the  great  body  of  the  Chinese  r; 
whn  did.afit  liv^,  t.h»  KmniVn 
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The  ^oceeding*  terminated  with  the  pronouncing* 
of  the  K^dk-tion. 

MR  W  L  BRYAN  ON  MISSIONS  I 


The  Rev.  Professor  C.  E.  Moore,  Harvli’d  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  to  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  situation  in  China 
aud  Japan.  No  one  could  be  in  China,  he  said, 
without  realising  the  intensity  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  that  land  and  being  impressed  by  the 
thought  that  any  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  edu 
cated  classes  through  education.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  stood  no  chance  in  China  save  as 
it  could  raise  up  and  educate,  its  leadership  within 
itself.  It  was  a  certainty  that  within  a  short  time 
the  Chinese  Church  would  be  guided  and  controlled 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  China  had  shown  itself 
to  be  capable  of  great  moral  and  spiritual  char 
acter,  and  the  danger  was  just  that  in  the  greal 
awakening  of  the  last  few  years  it,  might,  like 
others,  turn  to  the  practical  things  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  the  growth  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  the  secret  of  the  moral  life  of  the  nation 
would  bo  lost.  Surely  there  never  was  a  time  in 
the  world  when  a  crisis  of  such  magnitude  nressod 
upon  them.  A  nation  of  four  hundred  millions 
of  people  that  less  than  ten  years  ago  was  deter 
mined  to  turn  its  face  to  its  own  past  was  beginning 
to  turn  its  face  to  the  future,  and  was  opening  wide 
its  doors  and  embracing  that  which  it  had  only  a 
little  ago  scorned,  and  seeking  that  which  it  had 
refused.  It  was  seeking  after  practically  every 
thing  except  that  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  the 
secret  of  the  welfare  of  nations.  Surely  there  was 
never  laid  on  them  a  greater  obligation  with  refer 
ence  to  a  nation  which  was  bound  to  exert  within 
a  few  years  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  wholr 
civilisation  of  the  world.  He  was  hopeful  that  at 
no  distant  date  China  would  turn  to  religiou: 
toleration,  and  would  stand  for  truth  and  light 
The  great  need  was  for  schools  and  for  educations' 
missionaries.  Japan  was  a  generation  ahead  of 
China  in  these  respects.  Registration  must  be 
granted  in  Japan,  and  recognition  in  China. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott.  Shanghai,  said  that 
the  most  powerful  force  that  could  be  in  China  at 
the  present  day  was  Christian  loaders.  Given  the 
proper  leadership.  China  might  become  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  nations  of  the  world.  Their 
supreme  need  was  for  well-educated  theologians. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Davidson,  from  Chentu,  the 
capital  of  the  westernmost  province  of  China 
testified  to  the  valuable  results  of  co-operation 
amongst  representatives  of  different  missions. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Paul  Bergen,  President  of  Shan¬ 
tung  Christian  University,  said  co-operation  and 
federation  amongst  foreigners  in  China  had  long 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  theory,  and  were  in 
actual  operation,  irrespective  of  ecclesiastical 
limits  and  nationality.  When  there  came  a  time 
of  friction  and  doubt  and  irritation,  through 
differences  of  opinion  which  for  the  moment 
seemed  to  be  irreconcilable,  the  thing;  for  them 
to  do  was  to  hang  on  to  union  like  grim  death — 
(laughter  and  applause)— and  they  would  find  the 
time  of  irritation  would  pass.  He  urged  that 
they  should  give  attention  to  a  “  neglected  ”  class 
in  China— the  landed  gentry  and  officials  and  the 
great  masses  of  people,  who.  in  a  cold  isolation 
and.  governed  by  mistrust,  would  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  come  into  touch  with  them.  They  must 
find  some  point  of  contact  with  them. 

PRIMITIVE  MEDICAL  PRACTICE  IN  CHINA. 

Dr  Duncan  Main,  Hangchow  Hospital,  observed 
that,  it  had  been  said  that  the  greatest  need  for 
China  was  doctors  of  theology.  He  would  say 
the  greatest  need  was  doctors  with  theology  in 
heart  and  life.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The 
Chinamen  had  literature,  piety,  reverence,  a  filial 
pietf  that  had  kept  them  together  for  thousands 
of  years;  but  they  had  not  got  medicine.  There 
was  no  medical  education  in  China.  All  that  a 
man  had  to  do  there  to  make  a  practice  and  hang 
up  his  sign-board,  and  be  authorised  to  kill  or 
cure,  was  simply  to  read  a  book,  and  have  a  few 
lessons  from  a  doctor,  and  don.  his  spec- 
aud  then  he  was  ready  for 


.tacles, 


The  Rev.  Dr  K.  Ibnka,  President  of  Mei 
Gakium,  Japan,  said  the  Christian,  schools  ij 
Japan  needed  to  be  greatly  strengthened  ail 
improved,  in  view  of  the  competition  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  schools. 

Professor  E.  W.  Clement,  Baptist  missionary  in 
Japan,  said  the  Japanese  had  a  proverb,  “  Better 
than  argument  is  a  dumpling  ’  — (laughter  and 
applause)— and  he  would  give  a  few  concrete 
illustrations  of  the  important  effect  of  education'^ 
cultivating  an  indigenous  Christianity. 

JAPANESE  AND  AN  ENGLISH  ACCENT. 

Mies  Dora  Howard.  Japan,  said  women  who 
went  out.  to  Japan  should  be  trained  to  teach. 
They  should  know  something  of  the  religionstcf 
Japan,  and  they  should  face  the  moral  problemsjcf 
the  day.  Not  only  the  young  men,  but  the  young 
women  were  going  through  a  time  of  liberty.  *df 
they  wished  their  schools  to  compete  with  the 
Government  schools  they  must  keep  them  up«ti> 
date.  There  were  numbers  of  girls  and  boj6 
whose  parents  would  not  send  them  to  Christia  i 
schools,  but  who  would  willingly  come  to  classes 
held  in  missions.  Although  thev  did  not  know 
what  Christianity  was — they  said  it  was  a  foreign 
religion,  and  they  did  not  want  it — they  all  wanted 
to  have  a  good  English  acoent,  and  they  thought 
they  could  not  get  it  unless  taught  by  a  foreigner 
They  did  not  teach  English  unless  they  were  teach¬ 
ing  the  Bible  and  in  that  way  thousands  had 
heard  the  Gospel  who  would  not  have  heard  lit 
otherwise,  and  hundreds  had  been  baptised  and 
entered  the  Church.  By  degrees  they  often  Be¬ 
came  more  interested  in  the  Bible  than  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  She  wished  to  emphasise  the  great  iita- 
portance  of  getting  hold  of  the  students  in  tb 
Normal  Colleges  in  Japan.  A  Japanese  child 
would  do  what  his  school  teacher  told  him ;  arid 
if  he  told  him  not  to  go  to  Sunday  school  b  ■ 
would  not.  In  some  places  a  flourishing  Sundij 
school  had  been  almost  stopped  because  the  da; 
school  teacher  had  not  been  in  favour  pt 
Christianity. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  L.  Gulick,  Kyoto,  having 
spoken, 

Bishop  Gore  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close, 
remarking  that  the  imique  concurrence  of  opiniop 
would  not  be  allowed  to  effervesce,  but  he  nopet1 
would  be  brought  to  bear  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reforms  they  oeeired  would  be  accomplished. 

MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE  IN 
EUROPE. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  subject  of  discussion 
was  “The  Missionary  Enterprise  from  the  Stand 
point  of  Missionary  Leaders  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,”  and  the  addresses  were  listened  to  by  S 
large  gathering,  over  whom  the  Hod.  W.  A- 
Charlton  presided. 

GERMAN  METHODS. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Mirbt,  Marburg,  Germany, 
spoke  of  the  extent  and  character  of  German 
enterprise,  and  explained  the  peculiarities  and  the 
differences  in  German  methods.  The  greater  pari 
of  mission  work  there,  he  suid,  was  carried  on  b| 
societies,  and  the  growth  of  these  societies  had 
been  considerable  within  recent  years,  and  wiL 
nessed  to  the  triumphant  march  of  missionary 
enterprise.  The  greatest  part  of  the  work  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  eight  oldest  societies,  who  were 
helped  by  smaller  bodies,  and  he  hoped  that  in 
the  development  of  the  work  there  would  be  nd 
more  new  societies,  but  that  there  would  be  a 
tendency  towards  closer  union.  (Applause.)  Iij 
Germany  tho  work  of  the  missionary  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  special  calling,  and  mis) 

sionaries  were  selected  for  a  Lifetime) 

Its  character  was  purely  religious.  The;) 
sent  out  medical  men  and  artisans, 
but  they  were  not  exactly  called  missionaries,  but 
rather  missionary  helpers.  The  consequence  of 
thqir  system  was  that  establishments  had  to  be  ee^ 
:up*  where  young  people  were  given  in  a  course  of) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  SYNOD  HALL. 

THE  HOME  BASE  OF  MISSIONS. 

Under  consideration  by  a  crowded  meeting  at  the 
forenoon  sitting  in  the  Synod  Hall  yesterday  was 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  “  The  Home  Baae 

Missions.”  The  Rev.  Dr  J.  L.  Barton  presided. 

Tho  Chairman  said  they  had  before  them  in  the 
non-Christian  world  from  1000  to  1200  million 
people  who  at  the  best  knew  tho  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  only  to  deride  it.  That,  was  the  problem 
that  was  before  the  Christian  Church.  One  point 
that  impressed  the  Committee  in  their  investiga 
tions  was  that  the  Churoh  was  not  divided.  It 
might  have  different  communions  and  work  in 
’  fferent  companies,  but  when  the  Church  stood 
face  to  face  with  tho  tremendous  problem  of  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world,  it  stood  as  unity. 
Last  year  the  Church  gave  £5,000.000  for  tho  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  world  to  Christ.  That  meant  one  penny 
per  year  for  every  soul  brought  to  the  Church. 
That  could  not  but  impress  on  them  the  fact  that 
the  Church  to-day  was  not  awake  to  its  task.  It 
had  given  mnch,  it  was  giving  much,  but  it  was 
not.  giving  enough.  The  Church  had  not  beon 
united  as  it  should  have  been  in  this  great  work. 
They  were  already  seeing  indications  which  were 
pointing  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  this  work  must  draw  closer 
together  and  work  as  a  unity  for  that  redemption. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  G.  W.  Macalpinc,  president  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  who  spoke  of  the  spiritual  uplift  in  tho 
home  Church  as  an  essential  condition  to  the  evan¬ 
gelisation  of  the  world,  said  a  problem  they  had 
to  deal  with  was  the  ignorance  and  indifference  in 
the  Church.  There  had  beon  in  recent  years  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  earnestness  of  the  elect, 
but  the  chosen  ones  were  always  few.  There  was 
an  increasing  sense  of  responsibility  and  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  leaders  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  cause.  Another  element  in  the  case  was 
that  they  had  in  tho  mission  field  a  greater  amount 
of  intelligence  and  devotion  exhibited  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  than  ever  before,  yet  side  by 
side  with  that  there  existed  in  the  Church  at  home 
a  dead  load  of  ignorance  and  indifference  whioh 
it  was  the  first  problem  of  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  to  remove.  If  the  Church  was  to  give  true 
support  to  her  work  in  order  that,  it  might,  be  car¬ 
ried  on  satisfactorily,  she  must  give  up  many  of  her 
activities  which  had  very  high-sounding  names. 
There  were  many  of  the  Churches  that  were  doing 
little  more  than  amusing  their  congregations. 
(Applause.)  They  must  understand  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  Church  was  not  to  amuse 
but  to  educate,  elevate.  and  reform.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Missionary  work  in  the  Sunday 

school  must,  be  more  intelligent  than  it  was  at 
present.  With  the  youth  they  were  making  rapid 
progress,  and  as  this  was  the  most  fruitful  field 
of  education  that  they  had  laid  their  hands  on,  it 
was  one  that  should  be  taken  up  with  the  greatest 
energy  by  the  Churches.  No  occasional  or  per¬ 
functory  presentation  of  the  missionary  probl 
by  tho  clergy  was  of  any  use  whatever.  They 
must  get  away  from  the  notion  that  the  necessities 
of  the  case  were  met  by  an  annual  missionary 
meeting  or  by  a  monthly  prayer  meeting.  They 
must  recognise  that  the  great  thought  of  the 
Master,  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  must  be 
constantly  presented  to  the  members  of  their  con¬ 
gregations.  (Applause.) 

WAR  AS  A  BAR  TO  EVANGELISATION. 

Dr  Herbert  Lanke6ter,  secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  said  the  home 
base  was  not  being  carried  on  on  the 

[efficient  lines  that  a.  business  man  would 
‘TOIldUfct'it.  If  they  had  only'  a  great  spiritual 
revival  throughout  the  country  they  should  get  all 
t.he  men,  women,  and  money  thev  required.  If 
they  were  to  have  an  efficient  home  base  they 
must  have  it.  broadened.  Another  point  to  keep  in 
mind  was  that  the  great  body  of  attenders  at 
churoh  had  no  interest  whatever  in  foreign  mis¬ 
sions. 

Mr  J.  Campbell  White,  secretary  of  the  Lay¬ 
men’s  Missionary  movement  in  North  America, 
said  it  would  be  a  pathetic.,  a  tragic  thing,  if. 
after  they  had  begun  this  enterprise,  they  Bhould 
come  together  from  tho  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth  to  plan  to  finish  th©  task,  and  go  away  with¬ 
out,  giving  some  kind  of  expression  to  what,  they 
believed  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  task 
might  be  completed.  To  the  business  man  they 
should  point  out  that  at  present  there  were  15,000 
missionaries  in  the  field,  and  that  they  required 
25,000  if  they  were  to  evangelise  the  world  in 
this  generation.  This  miserable  war  business,  ne 
was  afraid,  was  going  to  prevent  their  evangel isa- 
i;--  of  the  world,  unless  the  Christian  people  exer- 


AND  Tffl 

In  the 


FRUITS  OF  THE  TREE. 

th  Church  (Church  of  Seotlam 
Assembly  111 I)  last  night,  to  a  crowded  audienc. 

Mr  W.  J.  foryan,  U.S.A.,  gavo  an  address  o 
The  Fruitjof  the  Tree.”  Many  were  unable  t 
find  ndmis^n.  Lord  Kinnaird  presided,  and  aft? 
the  singing  ef  the  46th  Psalm  by  the  audience,  th- 
Rev.  Dr  Wallace  Williamson  engaged  in  prayer. 

LORO  KINNAIRD  AND  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

Lord  Kinnaird,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  sai< 
during  tlie  Conference  meetings  they  bad  loarne. 
that,  as  intelligent  men  and  women,  thev  mu«t| 
give  of  i.heir  very  best  to  the  mission  field.  Th- 
foreign  mission-field  did  not  want  the  men  win 
did  not  do  very  woll  at  homo.  He  thought  the 
time  was  past  when  they  were  to  send  any  of  these 
inefficients.  Ho  most  heartily  welcomed  Mr 
Bvran.  (Applause.)  They  had  followed  his  work 
with  interest,  and  thev  rejoiced  that,  be  was  not 
ashamed  to  recognise  that  God  must,  be  first  in  all 
tho  work,  whether  of  statesman,  of  politician,  or 
citizen.  They  were  much  indebted  to  him  for 
coming  to  the  Conference. 

MR  BRYAN’ B  ADDRESS. 

Mr  Bryan,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause, 
id  that  they  certainly  owed  him  nothing  for  any 
contribution  ho  might,  be  able  to  make  to  this  meet¬ 
ing.  II©  was  sodeeply  indebted  to  religion,  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  for  whatever  lie  was  or  hoped  to  be  that 
ho  could  not  pay  the  debt  either  here  or  elsewhere. 
The  only  apology  that  he  could  offer  for  speaking 
at  a  time  like  this,  when  so  many  were  here  who 
had  oonsecrated  their  lives  to  the  missionary 
cause,  and  could  bring  them  messages  so  full  of 
earnestness  to  themselves  and  so  full  of  interest  to 
their  hearers,  was  that  he  believed  tho  ministry  was 
„w  monopoly  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and 
did  not  bear  alone  the  responsibility  for  giving 
testimony  on  Lcluilf  of  Christianity.  (Applause.) 
The  minister  worked  in  vain  unless  those  in  the 
pew  possessed  his  spirit.,  and  his  work  was  of  no 
avail  unless  he  could  point  to  those  in  front  of  him 
as  witnesses  in  their  lives  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
that  he  presented.  He  was  interested  to  speak  to 
them  that  night  because  he  had  himself  been  made 
to  feel  a  deeper  interest,  in  tho  cause  of  missions 
on  account  of  the  opportunity  that  he  had  to  visit 
them  and  to  see  the  work  they  were  doing.  He  | 
was  going  away  from  this  meeting,  as  he  knew  be 
should,  with  an  interest  still  further  developed  and 
quickened.  No  one  who  had  been  present  at  these 
gatherings 


of 


cised  their  influence  on  behalf  of  the  world’s  peace. 
(Applause.)  If  they  put  one  tithe  of  the  money 
they  were  giving  to  the  armies  and  navies  to 
foreign  missions  they  would  make  war  forever 
impossible.  (Applause.) 

At.  the  afternoon  gathering,  which  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  Ingham,  „h© 
problems  of  Africa,  Islam,  and  the  Untouched 
World  were  discussed. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  impossible  to  touch 
these  problems  without  feeling  great  thanksgiving 
and  great  solemnity.  They  were  longing  for  the 
workers  to  see  from  the  home  base  some  prospect 
of  their  being  put  in  a  position  to  solve  Africa' 
difficult  problems. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  AFRICA. 

Dr  Parkin,  London,  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
Africa,  as  the  home  of  the  negro.  He  said  with 
the  utmost  confidence  that  no  question  coming 
before  them  presented  greater  difficulties  or  de¬ 
manded  more  consideration  than  this.  The  pro¬ 
blems  of  Africa  stood  in  a  category  by  themselves, 
and  there  was  the  strongest  reason  to  think  that 
a  more  severe  and  sustained  strain  would  have  to 
be  put,  on  the  Christian  character  in  the  effort  to 
deal  with  them  than  there  had  been  in  any  other 
work  undertaken  by  Christian  nations.  The 
reasons  were-  fairly  obvious.  In  India,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  had  undertaken  these  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  three  million  people — and  the 
problems  in  that  vast  continent-  seemed  greater 
than  those  in  Africa — but  India  had  a  real  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  her  own.  The  impulse  towards  any  civili¬ 
sation  bad  come  from  the  outside,  and  it  would 
take  centuries  before  these  multiplying  millions 
in  Africa  would  be  lifted  to  the  level  of  India  and 
her  spiritual  culture  and  educational  attainments. 
The  rudiments  of  civilisation  must  be  given  to 
them  as  well  as  those  of  Christianity.  It  was  prac¬ 
tically  certain  that  within  the  next,  two  decades, 
perhaps  within  one,  the  whole  of  Africa  would  be 
brougnt  within  the  range  of  railway  influence. 
Railways  were  bringing  them  into  close  quarters 
with  the  most  widespread  barbarism  remaining  in 
the  world,  and  they  must,  be  the  dominating  fac¬ 
tors  in  every  question  with  whioh  they  had  to  deal. 
The  history  of  the  Congo  would  remain  as  deep 
a  blot  upon  our  European  civilisation  as  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  slave  trade  was  in  the  past  centuries. 
Between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  our  civi¬ 
lisation  there  was  too  deep  a  gulf  for  tho  native 

aind  to  pass.  The  Congo  was  an  extreme  case, 

-ut  the  great  fact  of  to-day  in  Africa  was  that 
within  a  short  time  the  whole  continent  would  be 
a  scene  of  enterprise  and  commercial  activity  such 
as  it  never  hacl  before,  in  which  the  white  man 
would  be  tho  directing  influence  and  tho  black  man 
the  working  agent.  The  problem  of  problems 
seemed  to  be  whether  this  inevitable  development 
could  be  oarried  o’ut  with  mutual  bene¬ 
fit.  Missionary  effort  in  a  country 

like  Africa,  must  po  directed  to  keeping  a  grip  of 

-ur  own  people  who  went  out  there,  as  much 


coukl  doubt,  the  presence 
spirit  that  toucliod  the  hearts  of  all  of  ] 
them,  and  gave  them  further  proof  that  in 
this  work  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  foreign 
lands  they  were  not  engaged  in  man's  work  but  in 
God’s  work.  He  had  been  interested  in  missions 
before  taking  this  trip-— with  the  interest  of  the 
average  Christian,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  from  the  time  he  was  14,  having  attended 
with  regularity,  and  taken  part-  in  meetings,  and 
having  contributed  from  time  to  time.  But  he  felt 
more  than  that  now,  and  his  object  in  speaking 
that  night  was,  if  he  could,  to  rouse  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  some  Christians,  who  might  not  be  as 
warm  in  their  devotion  to  foreign  missions  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  MISSIONS. 

He  had  heard  objections  made  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  and  lie  had  found  answers  to  them 
all.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  money  given  to 
foreign  missions  was  subtracted  from  home  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  and  that  people  had  better  take 
care  of  those  who  needed  tiieir  help  at  homo.  He 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  true  that  cont.ribu- 
tious  to-foreign.  mission  ary  worlc  lessened  contribu¬ 
tions  to  home  missions.  (Applause.)  Ministers 
would  bear  him  out  when  he  said  that,  as  a  rule 
the  man  who  refused  to  give  to  foreign  missionary 
work  on  tho  ground  that  he  wanted  to  give  it  to 
home  missionary  work  would,  when  they  ap¬ 
proached  him  for  home  missionary  work,  have 
something  else  that  he  wanted  to  give  it.  to. 
(Applause.)  There  was  an  argument  something 
to  the  effect  that  a  nation  ought  not  to  set  itself 
up  as  a  teacher  of  others  until  it  was  itself 
perfect.  The  best  way  to  answer  an  argument  of 
that  kind  was  to  apply  to  it  tho  moral  principles 
that  they  applied  to  an  individual.  He  knew  of  no 
moral  principles  or  rules  for  the  man  different  from 
those  applicable  to  groups.  When  he  wanted  to 
test  an  argument  on  a  large  scale,  he  applied  tho 
test  on  a  small  scale,  and  when  a  man  told  him 
that  a  nation  ought  not  to  teach  other  nations  until 
it  itself  was  perfect,  he  replied  that  if  they  applied 
that  to  the  individual  and  said  that  he  should  not 
attempt  to  make  others  better  until  he  himself  was 
perfect,  he  would  postpone  for  a  long  time  all 
active  energy.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  They 
would  never  reach  perfection  in  any  nation,  no 
matter  to  what  heights  they  might  rise;  it  simply 
enabled  them  to  see  higher  heights  before  them. 
One  of  their  great  Presidents,  in  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  speeches — Lincoln — (annlauBe) — in  his  speech 
at  Gettysburg,  said  it  was  for  this  assembly  to  con¬ 
secrate  themselves  to  this  unfinished  work.  It  was| 
unfinished  work.  They  found  the  work  unfinished! 
when  they  came  upon  the  scene,  and,  labour  aa 
they  might,  they  left  it  unfinished  when  they  went! 
hence.  He  was  constrained  to  believe  that,  in  th- 
effort  to  help  others  they  helped  themsel 
and  tho  nation  which  went  abroad  to  earry| 
the  Gospel  would  bring  back  messages  for  it: 
own  people  which  would  help  them  along.  He  hi 
heard  it,  said  also  that  their  missionaries  were  apl 
to  get  them  into  trouble ;  that  they  made  mis¬ 
takes.  He  never  contravened  a  self-evident  truth. 
When  he  was  told  that  missionaries  made  mis 
takes  he  admitted  it.  He  only  regretted  that  t.heH 
had  not.  been  able  to  train  up  people  who  wouldl 
not  make  mistakes.  He  was  very  doubtful  if  they] 
could  train  up  such  a  group,  and  if  they  could, 
thev  would  need  them  at  home  so  badly  that  they 
could  never  spare  them  to  go  abroad.  (Laughter.’ 
Yes!  Missionaries  did  make  mistakes,  und  peoph 
made  mistakes  at  home  as  well.  People  made| 
mistakes  in  the  ministry  and  outside  of  it.  Bui 
if  they  would  permit  him  to  express  merely  an 
individual  opinion  which  he  held  as  firmly  as  if  it1 
were  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all,  he  would  say' 
it  was  his  belief  that  the  missionaries  who  went 
abroad  through  love  of  God  and  love  of  their 
fellow-men.  were  not  nearly  so  apt  to  get  a  nation 
into  trouble  as  those  who  went  abroad  to  make 
money.  (Applause.)  He  had  heard  this  objectio: 
also  to  Foreign  Mission  work  that  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary  :  that  God  was  too  good  to  punish  those  in 
the  next  world  who  had  not  had  a  chance  to  he 
the  Gospel  in  this  world.  He  would  not  enter  un.c 
an  argument  with  those  who  felt  that  way. 

not  sufficiently  sure  of  his  own 
ground  on  theological  questions  to  be¬ 
come  a  disputant.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
what  God  intended  to  do  in  the  next  world  with 
those  who  had  not  heard  of  Him  in  this  world. 
He  was  not  going  to  attempt  to  interpret  God's 
plan  or  to  give'  forth  His  decrees  on  this  subject. 
His  answer  to  that  objection  was  that  he  had 
seen  the  heathen  in  this  life,  and  he  believed  that 
thev  owod  it  to  them  as  a  Christian  duty  to  carry 
to  them  the  Christian  conception  of  life  that,  they 
might,  have  tho  benefit  of  it  on  earth,  regardless 
of  what  the  future  might  have  for  them.  (Loud 
applause.) 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  was  the  impression  made  upon  him  as  he 
went,  through  the  mission  districts  that  led  him 
to  take  as  nis  subject  “The  Fruits  of  the  Tree.” 
The  l'eligion  of  Cnrist  presented  to  these  people, 
accustomed  to  philosophy,  would  confound  them 
their  own  ground.  Missionaries  in  Asia  were 


carrying  tho  Gospel  back  to  Asia.  Christianity 
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WORLD  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


CONCLUDING  DAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  closing  day  of  the  World  Missionary  Con- 
ference  yesterday  was  devoted  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  last  report,  that  of  the 
Commission  dealing  with  “  The  Home 
Base  of  Missions,”  consideration  being 
centred  in  the  question  of  discovering  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  the  Church  in  the  service  of 
mission  work.  At  the  United  Free  Assembly  Hall 
Mr  John.  R.  Mott  again  presided  over  a  full 
attendance  of  delegates.  The  public  galleries  were 
also  crowded. 

CONFERENCE  COMPLIMENTS. 

Before  taking  up  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
day  the  Rev.  Dr  Robson,  on  behalf  of  the  Business 
Committee,  said  that  the  Conference  desired  to 
give  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  various 
bodies  who  had  helped  towards  the  success  of  their 
gatherings.  They  had  accordingly  drawn  up  the 
following  resolution:  — 

“The  Business  Committee  recommend  that  the 
Conference  place  on  record  its  grateful  sense  of 
the  welcome  given  to  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  their  associates  by  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  of  the 
recognition  of  this  gathering  by  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  on 
distinguished  members  of  this  Conference;  of  the 
most  xind  hospitality  and  generous  help  given  bv 
the  minister  and  kirk -session  of  the  Tolbootn 
Church  and  other  ecclesiastical  and  civic  bodies 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  by  the  larg^  number 
of  private  citizens  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity 
who  have  entertained  delegates;  and  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  services  rendered  by  the  great  army  of  willing 
helpers  who  have  co-operated  to  make  the  way 
of  the  Conference  prosperous.  It  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of  the  Conference  that  the  blessing  of  God 
niay  rest  on  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  on  all  its 
institutions  that  are  helping  unto  the  furtherance 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

The  Rev.  Dr  Arthur  Brown,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Executive  Committee,  moved  that  the 
resolution  be  adopted.  They  desired,  he  said,  to 
testify  to  the  gracioua  and  delightful  manner  in 
which  the  people  of  Edinburgh  had  entertained 
them.  They  would  oarry  away  with  them  most 
grateful  memories  of  the  welcome  extended  to  them 
and  the  great  honour  shown  to  them,  and  they 
would  always  have  a  warmer  place  for  that  noble 
city.  It  would  be  an  inspiration  to  them  in  years 
to  come  that  the  city  and  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
were  identified  with  what  they  believed  would  be 
considered  by  future  historians  as  the  most  re¬ 
markable  gathering  of  the  people  of  God  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  (Applause.) 

Bishop  La  Trobe.  Germany.  Chairman  of  the 
Continental  Executive,  seconded.  He  said  they 
would  carry  baok  to  their  homes  impressions  of 
the  Christian  energy  and  zeal  of  Edinburgh  and 
Scotland  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

MESSAGES  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 

Dr  Robson  then  submitted  messages  which  had 
been  framed  to  be  sent  from  the  Conference  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  Christian  lands  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  non-Christian  lands. 
In  the  first  message  it  was  stated  that  the  next 
ten  years  would  in  all  probability  constitute  a 
turning  point  in  human  history,  and  might  be  of 
more  oritical  importance  in  determining  the 
spiritual  evolution  of  mankind  than  many  centuries 
of  ordinary  experience.  If  they  were  rightly  used 
they  might  be  among  the  most  glorious  in 
Christian  history.  There  was  an  imperative  spiritual 
demand  that  national  life  and  influence  as  a  whole 
be  Christianised,  so  that  the  whole  impact,  com¬ 
mercial  and  political,  now  of  the  West  upon  the 
East,  and  now  of  the  stronger  races  upon  the 
weaker,  might  confirm  and  not  impair  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  The  message  to 
fV,„  rnonLor-  c>.t  t.bn  Church  m  non-Christian, Umdg 


given  by  those  in  the  position  of  leadership  in  the 
Unurch.  And  there  must  be  a  readiness  for  co¬ 
operation  within  the  Church.  Surely  it  was  wrong 
that  there  should  be  such  competition  for  congrega¬ 
tions  as  was  going  on  in  many  of  their  great  cities 
and  towns  to-day.  (Applause.) 

Miss  E.  Harris  Stanwood,  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Women’s  Board  of  'Missions, 
Boston,  described  the  methods  adopted  by  that 
association  for  bringing  mission  work  in  touch 
with  the  imagination  of  members  of  the  Church. 

Sir  Robert  Laidlaw,  London,  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dist  Missionary  Society,  said  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  the  communities  of  mixed  blood  in  the 
mission  fields,  which  were  at  least  nominally  Chris¬ 
tian.  In  India,  where  they  had  such  a  large  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Eurasian  community,  it  was  important 
that  they  should  consider  the  character  as  well  as 
the  utility  of  that  base.  They  could  not  allow  a 
community  which  represented  all  Christian  nations 
to  sink  to  a  low  level,  intellectual,  moral,  or 
spiritual.  It  was  to  that  community  that  the  in¬ 
quiring  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  looked  to  see  the 
precepts  of  his  Christian  teacher  in  practice.  It 
might  .be  an  open  question  whether  the  Missionary 
Societies  would  be  justified  in  confronting  them¬ 
selves  with  the  education  of  Europeans  and  Eura¬ 
sians  in  India  with  the  hope  of  capturing  one  in 
fifty  for  mission  work,  but  would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  various  Boards  to  co-operate  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  amongst  these  classes 
training  colleges  for  Christian  teachers  and  medi¬ 
cal  schools,  thus  forming  a  nearer  and  less  costly 
source  of  supply  for  the  increasing  demands  of 
missions?  (Applause.) 

MISSIONARY  EDUCATION. 

Dr  T.  H.  P.  Sailer,  of  the  Young  People's  Mis¬ 
sionary  Movement,  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
work  of  mission  study  classes,  said  for  the  subject 
of  missionary  education  they  must  have  a  new  kind 
of  clergy.  (Laughter.)  Where  were  the  teachers 
in  their  theological  colleges?  They  must  set  aside 
the  choicest  young  men  and  women  in  the  semi¬ 
naries  and  train  tnem  to  be  teaohers. 

Mr  T.  R.  W.  Lunt,  London,  spoke  on  work 
among  children.  He  said  children’s  work  had  been 
referred  to  by  the  Commission  as  the  hope  of  the 
future;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  because  the 
societies  had  a  big  organisation  for  work  among 
children,  had  organised  some  thousands  of  meet¬ 
ings,  and  had  sent  out  van  loads  of  literature, 
that  the  work  was  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  was 
quite  possible  for  them  to  be  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  children’s  work  that  was  the  despair  of  the 
future.  He  laid  stress  on  the  need  for  such  work 
being  consistently  directed  towards  efficiency. 

Mr  W.  T.  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  speaking  of  the 
use  of  existing  agencies,  especially  the  periodical 
Press,  said  he  had  been  told  by  a  preacher  that 
a  Scottish  minister  had  declared  that  he  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  Conference. 
(Laughter.)  That,  he  supposed,  was  due  to  the 
remote  distances  here—(laughter) — and  the  lack  of 
interest  in  religious  things  in  Scotland.  (Laughter.) 
The  one  way  of  reaching  all  the  public  was,  not 
by  the  creation  of  new  and  extensive  agencies,  but 
through  the  existing  newspaper  pres3.  (Applause.) 
When  they  got  the  Continuation  Board  on  its  feet, 
they  must  see  to  the  institution  of  an  International 
and  National  Press  Bureau  for  Missions.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Rev.  Professor  Cairns,  Aberdeen,  impressed 
upon  the  Conference  the  advisability  of  publishing 
the  immense  amount  of  material  gathered  from 
the  foreign  field  by  Commission  IV.,  which  had  Dot 
been  published.  To  that  end  he  appealed  to  the 
Christian  public  for  financial  assistance. 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  M.  Hamill,  of  the  World’s  Sun¬ 
day  School  Association,  asserted  that  if  they  did 
not  commit  the  mission  movement,  and  all  other 
movements  like  it,  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  rising  generation,  it  would  be  a  memory  within 
a  generation.  (Applause.) 

THE  CALL  FOR  MEN. 

Turning  to  the  aspect  of  the  report  dealing  with 
the  adequate  offering  of  lives  for  foreign  mission¬ 
ary-service,  Mr  R.  P.  Wilder,  of  the  Studemt  Volun¬ 
teer  Movement  of  Great  Britain,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  mission  stations  were  under- 
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hold  of  the  people,  and  forced  tneir  . -esponsibility 
upon  them.  Business  men  had  become  interested 
in  the  movement,  and  were  consecrating  their 
capacities  to  the  work. 

Dr  Samuel  B.  Cnpen.  America,  added  some  in¬ 
formation  of  what,  was  being  done  among  the 
laymen  of  his  country,  and  emph  asised  the  benefits 
of  spreading  information  and  organisation.  They 


needed  to  organise  the  business 
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pretation  of  the  problems  of  life  ro  every  Christian. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs  Thomas  S.  Gladding, 

Foreign  Department.,  Y.W.C.A.,. 
for  solidarity  among  the  variot 
partments  working  among  youn 
INCREASED  GIVINGS  W 
Addresses  upon  methods  of  Ai 
from  members  of  the  Church  who  could  give  more 
than  they  do  give  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
H.  Patton,  Boston ;  Dr  J.  W.  jBallantync,  Edin 
burgh  Medical  Missionary  Socflity;  and  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Rowland,  Southern  Presblrterian  Church  of 
Amerioa.  Mr  Rowland  said  why  business  men 
were  not  interested  in  foreign  missions  was  that 
the  present-day  conditions  in  business  life  simply 
drove  a  man  so  that  he  was  j  compelled  to  be 
absorbed.  I 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  Pycsbyterian  Church 
in  Canada,  advocated  tl\e  adoption  of  the  weekly 
system  of  giving  which  had  worked  most  excellently 
in  his  country.  It  enabled  a  {greater  number  to 
contribute,  both  rich  and  poor, 'and  it  resulted  in 
raising  moro  money.  Besides, )  it  was  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  system  of  giving.  j  > 

Mr  A.  E.  Marling.  Presbyterian  Church  of 
America,  who  was  introduced  as!  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  New  York,  asked  if  they  were 
letting  down  the  tone  of  the  Conference  beoause 
they  were  not  speaking  of  money.  Not  a  bit  I 
Moij,oy  could  bo  transmnted  ajid  made  just  as 
saored  a?  any  part  of  their  duty;  and  therefore  he 
wanted  this  question  settled,  so  that  by  ri^ayer  and 
work  they  could  secure  the  money  to  devote  to 
Christ’s  work. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Moud,  Bristol,  concluded  the 
discussion  of  the  report. 

THE  CLOSING  MEETING. 

The  Conference  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
United  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  crowded  attendance,  chairs  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  passages  for  many  who  could  not 
otherwise  find  accommodation.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser 
i-nd  vm>  lflJirjely  a 


for  the  prolonged  sederunts  and  the  large  and 
crowded  audiences  who  have  assembled.  The 
attendanoe  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  end;  and 
on  the  last  day  at  the  opening  hours  placards 
intimating  that  the  house  was  full  were 
exhibited  at  the  doors.  In  such  unusually  warm 
weathor  as  has  been  experienced  fears  were  enter¬ 
tained  us  to  the  enervating  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  hall,  vitiated  through  the  presence  of  such 
a  large  gathering.  These  fears,  however,  were 
agreeably  disappointed.  A  method  of  keeping  the 
atmosphere  fresh  and  wholesome,  new  to  Scotland, 
was  tried.  One  or  two  small  machines,  with  fans 
of  about  .eight  inches  diameter,  were  placed  in 
each  of  the  main  lobbies.  They  were  connected 
up  with  the  city  electrical  power  supply.  One 
circuit  operated  the  fan,  and  another  circuit 
operated  a  machine  for  producing  ozone,  which  was 
disseminated  through  the  premises  regularly 
during  the  sittings,  keeping  the  atmosphere  fresh. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Some  of  the  delegates  attending  the  Conferenco 
will  make,  in  connection  with  it,  a  tour  of  the 
world.  An  American  missionary  in  Japan,  along 
with  a  number  of  the  Japanese  delegates,  travelled 
overland  through  Asia  and  by  wav  of  St,  Peters¬ 
burg.  They  are  returning  by  the  western  route, 
and  on  arriving  home  they  will  thus  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  circuit  of  the  world. 

THE  SINGING. 

Another  feature  which  must  have  impressed  those 
attending  the  gatherings  in  the  United  Free 
Church  Assembly  Hall  has  been  the  quality  of 
the  singing.  The  praise  has  been  marked 
with  a  fulness  and  heartiness  seldom 
experienced  in  gatherings  of  the  same  size.  This 
is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the  missionary 
delegates  are  generally  their  own  precentors,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  voice  enters  into  their  train¬ 
ing.  For  the  most  part  the  Psalms  and  hymns 
chosen  have  been  well  known.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  vocal  items  was  the  singing  of_  the 
National  Anthem,  after  the  reading  of  the  King’s 
message,  by  delegates  from  the  American  Repub¬ 
lic,  from  Germany  and  France,  and  other  lands 
outwith  the  British  Empire,  who  joined  with  spon¬ 
taneous  cordiality  in  this  unpremeditated  item  of 
tho  day’s  programme. 

AN  AMERICAN’S  PRONOUNCEMENT. 

Many  men  well  known  in  publio  affairs  outside 
missionary  interests  have  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
given  testimony  to  its  value  and  practical  useful¬ 
ness.  The  Hon.  Seth  Low,  ex-Mayor,  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  stated  in  the  course  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  that  the  World  Missionary  Conference  was  the 
most  remarkable  gathering  he  had  ever  attended. 
The  only  other  Conference  to  which  he  could  com¬ 
pare  it  was  the  first  International  Conference  of 
Peace  at  The  Hague,  to  which  he  was  a  delegate 
from  the  United  States.  At  The  Hague  the  nations 
gathered  together  to  consider  the  promotion  of 
international  peace.  Here  Christians  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  assembled,  also  for  a  noble 
object.  They  differed  in  many  respects  as  greatly 
as  the  nations  represented  at  The  Hague;  hut 
all  these  differences  had  been  subordinated  to  the 
common  interest  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
With  each  day  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  a  9ense 
of  fundamental  unity  had  deepened,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Conference  must  be  far-reaching  and 
abiding  in  drawing  together  in  some  form  of  real 
unity  the  broken  parts  of  Christendom.  Every¬ 
thing  relating  to  missions  had  been  presented  to  the 
Conference  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole 
world.  It  was  clear  to  everyone  attending  that 
Christian  missions  had  passed  the  day  of  small 
things.  Christians  were  now  face  to  face  with  the 
duty  of  establishing  indigenous  Churches  in  differ¬ 
ent  mission  fields,  which  should  be  independent  and 
self-sustaining.  The  Conference  would  powerfully 
strengthen  the  desire  on  the  part  of  both  mission¬ 
aries  and  converts  to  have  a  united  Church  in  non- 
Christian  countries.  The  Conference  could  not 
fail  to  prove  a  lasting  benediction  not  only  on 
the  Churches  in  the  mission  field,  but  on  the 
Churches  at  home. 


COLOURED  DELEGATES  AND  THE 
CONFERENCE. 
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Chisholm  presiding  over  a  comparatively  small 
gathering.  /  . 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  eminently 
fitting  that  at  least  one  diet  should 
bo  sot  ajjart  for  the  consideration  of 
tho  relation  of  tho  Bible  to  the  mission  worker  in 
far-off  fields.  The  relation  of  the  Bible  to  foreign 
mission  work  was  not  a  distant  or  an  accidental 
one.  The  whole  fabric  of  foreign  mission  work 
rested  on  the  Bible  alone.  The  Bible  was  not  only 
the  warrant  for  the  foreign  mission;  the  Bible  it¬ 
self  was  the  message  which  the  missionary  carried. 

The  Rev.  J.  Nettleton,  Whitstable,  spoke  of 

Bible  translation  for  non-literary  peoples. 
He  said  the  Bible  was  the  only  Book  that  could 
be  translated  without  the  loss  of  its  purity, 
majesty,  or  sweetness.  Relating  his  experiences 
in  the’  South  Sea  Islands,  he  remarked  that  in 
all  these  savage  peoples  they  required  the  Bible 
as  a  standard  of  appeal  in  all  matters  of  duty  and 
as  an  instrument  of  conversion. 

The  Rev.  Dr  W.  D.  Reynolds  submitted  details 
as  to  Bible  translation  in  Korea. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wardlaw  Thompson.  London,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Bible  Societies  as  an  auxiliary  of  missions, 
remarked  that  progressiveness  and  even  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  Church  seemed  to  be  closely 
associated  with  the  possession  of  the  written  Word 
in  its  own  tongue.  Tho  history  of  the  past  bad 
some  very  striking  illustrations  of  that  statement 
in  the  fading  away  of  churches  and  missions 
which  were  strong  and  had  great  opportunity  and 
laid  hold  of  great  regions  of  people,  but  had  en¬ 
tirely  passed  out  of  existence  because  they  had  no 
Book.  The  story  of  mission  work  wus  providing 
ever-accumulating  evidence  as  to  the  self-wit¬ 
nessing  power  of  the  Word  of  God  apart  from  the 
human  interpretation.  If  these  two  facts  were 
correct,  then  the  conclusion  must  be  forced  upon 
them,  and  a  tremendous  responsibility  rested  upon 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  give  the  Word  to  the 
nations. 

An  address  on  “  The  Bible  Society  as  Mis¬ 
sionary  Agent,”  was  given  by  Mr  Eugene  Stock, 
territorial  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

THE  CONCLUDING  MEETING. 

Dr  S.  B.  Capen  presided  at  the  closing  meeting 
in  the  evening,  when  the  building  was  crowded. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  6poke 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  hour  to  which  they  had 
come.  There  was  no  question  but  that  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  during  the  past  ten  days  they  had  had  the 
most  remarkable  series  of  meetings  that  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  Not  one  of  them  could  go  hence 
as  they  had  come.  They  had  seen  the  awful  need 
of  the  non-Christian  world,  they  had  been  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  world  who  had  as  yet 
no  adequate  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  they  had 
been  brought  to  see  that  one-half  of  the  world  had 
never  seen  a  Bible  or  eoelling  book.  They  had 
heard  that  a  minister  in  Edinburgh  bad  not  known 
that  that  Conference  was  being  held.  Thac 
minister,  declared  the  Chairman,  had  a  flaw  in 
his  title,  and  ought  not  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Professor  Cairns  said  that  as  they  drew 
near  tho  very  close  of  their  Conference  they  asked 
themselves  what  it  all  meant  for  them.  They  felt 
instinctively  that  something  great  and  something 
historic  had  taken  place,  but  they  could  not  as  yet 
say  what  would  be  its  issue  for  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  they  were  sure  that  these  ten  days  had 
been  good  days  for  humanity.  (Applause.)  How 
were  they  to  use  the  influences  of  these  past  days  ? 
How  were  they  to  go  out  into  the  next  ten  memor¬ 
able  years  and  make  Christian  history  in  them  ? 
They  had  learned  much  about  organisation,  and 
about  methods,  and  they  had  amassed  a  far  truer 
picture  in  detail  of  the  actual  condition  in  the 
world  than  when  they  came  to  Edinburgh.  Behind 
all  questions  of  method  and  of  ways  and  means 
there  lay  the  question  of  power.  They  needed 
nothing  more  urgently  than  a  study  of  their  Lord’s 
faith.  If  they  were  to  go  to  the  great  task  which 
awaited  them,  they  must  in  some  fashion  or  other 
acquire  a  of  God  and  the  self- abandoned 

love  of  th  ther  man  which  their  Master  had. 

Wr>-»  it.  tv  io«a»  that  whi?A  the"  tpllcad  munh 


GLASGOW  MEETINGS. 

The  series  of  parallel  meetings  held  in  Glasgow 
during  the  week  were  concluded  yesterday.  At 
the  meeting  for  business  men  in  St  George’s 
Church  at  L15,  there  was  again  a  largo  audience. 
The  speaker  was  Mr  Mornay  Williams,  New  York, 
of  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  movement  in 
America.  He  spook  of  the  missionary  motive,  and 
the  need  for  deeper  spirituality.  The  people  of 
the  home  land,  he  said,  needed  a  firmer  faith.  H: 
was  not  there  to  plead  for  any  special  belief  or 
denomination,  but  for  that  deeper  and  stronger 
and  firmer  faith.  At  the  second  meeting,  S»r 
Archibald  Campbell,  of  Garscube,  presided,  and 
the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ritson,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  Mr  Silas 
Maobee,  editor  of  The  Churchman,  New  York.  In 
j  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  St  Andrew* s 
Hall,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr  John 
;  Young,  Moderator  of  the  United  Free  Church. 


deol&red  that  many  causes  of  thanksgiving  had 

arisen  at  tho  Conference  with  the  whole  mission 
field  clear  in  view;  but  nothing  had  caused  more 
joy  than  the  witness  borne  from  all  quarters  as  to 
the  steady  growth  in  numbers,  zeal,  and  power  of 
the  rising  Christian  Church  in  newly-awakening 
lands. 

THE  COVMiaWON'S  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  contained  thofol- 
lowing  conclusions  and  recommendations.  They 
stated  that  in  round  numbers  1,000,000,000  of  the 
human  race  wore  yet  to  accept  the  message  of 
salvation.  The  Church  of  Christ  had  at  its  com¬ 
mand  resources  for  tho  completion  of  the  work 
posses  sod  at  no  other  period  in  its  history;  but  the 
material  wealth  in  the  possession  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Church  had  been  increasing  at  a  rate 
far  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  gifts  for  the  support 
of  missions.  Dealing  with  methods  and  means  for 
tho  work,  the  Commission  laid  emphasis  on  the  de¬ 
pendence  upon  prayer  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
expressed  tne  belief  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  failure  properly  to  snnnort  the  cause  of  missions 
was  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Christians 
of  the  true  significance  of  the  work  ;  and  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  plan  was  required  as  part  of  the 
general  educational  system  under  which  the  youth 
in  the  Church  were  trained.  Missionary  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  provided  for  in  the  Sunday  Schools, 
in  the  regular  curricula  of  colleges,  Universities, 
and  theological  schools,  and  in  voluntary  mission 
study  classes.  In  the  judgment  of  tho  Commission 
tho  time  had  come  for  a  complete  co-operation  of 
all  foreign  missionary  foroes  for  the  evangeliaation 
of  the  non-Christian  world.  The  Commission  sug¬ 
gested  that,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Conference  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  similar  conferences 
be  formed  within  convenient  geographical  and 
language  zones  in  Europe,  as  for  instance : — In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  in  Denmark,  Finland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden;  in  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land;  in.  the  Netherlands  and  France;  that 
endeavour  be  made  to  enlist  in  tho  work  of  these 
conferences  all  the  missionary  organisations  of 
Europe,  and  that  frequent  meetings  be  held  for  the 
consideration  of  such  missionary  questions  as  are 
of  mutual  interest,  and  that  reports  of  suoh  meet- 
mgs  be  published  for  the  information  of  all.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  each  conference  should 
I  appoint  a  representative  or  representatives  who  to- 
I  gether  would  constitute  an  International  Committee 
of  Reference  and  Counsel,  to  represent  within  its 
sphere  the  missionary  work  of  Christendom. 
The  Missionary  Societies,  it  was  stated,  must 
receive  largely  increased  financial  support;  and 
the  Commission  stated  that,  the  evidence  was  clear 
and  convincing  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
men  of  the  Church  had  not  contributed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  ability  to  the  work.  They  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  Missionary  Societies  should  pro¬ 
ject  an  organised  propaganda  to  enlist  the  men 
as  contributors  on  an  adequate  scale;  and  sug¬ 
gested  ns  the  principles  of  tho  propaganda  the 
essential  principles  of  the  laymen’s  missionary 
movement  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
regard  to  tho  need  for  personal  service,  the  Com¬ 
mission  suggested  that  systematic  efforts  should  be 
made  in  the  homes  of  the  Church,  and  in  colleges, 
universities,  &c.,  to  show  the  needs  of  the  mission 
field. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  Dr  James  L.  Barton,  secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  made  the  general  statement  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  report,  mentioning  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  had  to  bo  oncountered  by  reason  of 
the  many  nations  and  the  many  languages  in¬ 
volved.  They  had  endeavoured  to  oome  to  the 
great  fundamental  questions  underlying  missionary 
work,  and  to  discover  the  means  ox  developing 
the  entire  resources  of  their  Church,  both  in  men 
and  money,  in  support  of  their  efforts.  There  were 
two  great  resources,  he  said,  the  spiritual  and  the 
physical.  Their  correspondents  had  constantly 
'-■•i  fact  that,  if  lhsre  Mto-.n-ght 


manned,  wl 

perfect  work.  Tho  need  for  workers  should  bo 
brought  not  only  before  young  men  and  women,  but 
before  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  churohes  and 
schools.  They  needed  all  types  of  workers — medi¬ 
cal,  industrial,  and  educational,  as  well  as  ovan- 

Solistio.  n  tho  Church  at  home  was  raised  to  a 

irger  spiritual  level,  he  thought  they  would  have 
adequate  offering,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Bishop  La  Trobo,  Germany,  said  that  what  was 
wanted  was  new  zeal  and  new  love,  suoh  ae  inspired 
the  old  missionary  pioneers;  and  the  Rey.  T  Tat 
low  secretary  of  the  Students’  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  suggested  that 
reformation  and  consecration  was  needed  in  their 
own  Churches  and  home9.  He  could  make  some 
sensational  remarks,  be  said,  of  prominent  leaders 
in  missionary  enterprise  whose  children  had  told 
him  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  were  exercising 
an  influence  to  prevent  them  from  going  abroad. 

The  Rev.  Dr  S.  M.  Zwemer,  New  York,  said 
tho  vital  secret  of  the  adequate  offering  of  life 
for  the  foreign  missionary  service  must  first  of 
all  bo  to  emphasise  the  matter  of  quality.  They 
muet  not  pause  only  with  prayer.  They  must  go 
out  from  that  Conference  with  the  purpose  that 
God  might  use  thorn  to  enlist  lives  for  ilis  King¬ 
dom.  He  believed  the  missionary  campaign  de¬ 
manded  tho  same  sort  of  watch- word  that  the 
highway  robber  had.  “Your  money  or  vour  life” 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  It  wa3  a  Christian 
duty  and  privilege  to  make  that  demand.  They 
must  base  their  appeal  on  high  grounds,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  grounds  of  commercialism. 

Miss  Saunders,  of  tho  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment,  spoko  of  the  need  for  making  greater  use 
of  personal  interviews  in  the  work  of  securing 
the  interest  and  help  of  men  and  women  for  the 
mission  field. 

Mr  Harry  Wade  Hicks,  Now  York,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Young  People’s  Missionary  Move- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  said,  in 
the  young  life  of  tho  Church  there  was  a  great 
reservoir  upon  which  they  might  draw.  They 
must  see  to  it  that  there  were  in  the  missionary 
Societies  agents  who  were  making  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  the  young  life,  that  there  might  be  an 
adequate  gift  of  life  when  they  came  to  years  of 
maturity. 


devotional  and  intercessory  character. 

GOING  UP  TO  JERUSALEM. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Conference,  said  this  had  been  a  won¬ 
derful  gathering.  He  had  old  associations  wi 


seating  tho  various  denominations  of  America  at 


spiritual  life  there  would  be  no  lack  of  men  and 
no  lack  of  money.  Of  the  physical  resources,  he 
said  that  there  were  many  congregations  that  were 
not  contributing  to  the  work  of  missions  iii  any 
way,  a  fact  which  was  more  true  of  America  than 
of  Great  Britain  or  the  Continent.  It  had  been 
estimated  that  in  America  about  one-tenth  of  the 
communicants  furnished  nine-tenths  of  the  amount 
of  money  given  for  missions,  and  that  in  twenty 
of  the  leading  communions  of  North  America, 
while  they  gave  £2,  6s.  for  their  own  work  at 
home,  they  gave  last  year  for  missions  only  2s.  6d. 
Surely  it  could  not  bo  said  that,  those  churohes 
were  impoverishing  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
missions  (Laughter.)  Some  people  seemed  to 
have  tho  idea  that  missions  should  bo  self-sup¬ 
porting;  but  that  idea  was  as  ridiculous  as  for 
one  who  kept  a  poultry  farm  to  rejoice  that  his 
poultry  were  becoming  self-supporting  because 
they  were  eating  their  own  eggs.  (Laughter.)  The 
great  defect  was  that  people  generally  did 
not  know  and  understand  missionary  work, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  training 
of  Churches  in  this  matter  was  needed.  Informa¬ 
tion  must  be  given  through  every  possible  channel 
in  order  that  the  people  might  know.  That  infor¬ 
mation  must  lead  to  education,  and  education  would 
lead  to  the  inclination  to  do  missionary  work.  The 
people  had  to  be  taught  the  mighty  opportunities 
of  the  foreign  field  and  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  resting  upon  the  Church  to  carry  on  this 
work.  In  their  Lni verities  and  Colleges  the  young 
men  and  women  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  influence  and  power  of  Christian  civil¬ 
isation  as  it  came  into  contact  with  the  civilisation 
of  the  Eaat;  and  missionary  courses  were  also 
needed  in  the  theological  oolleges.  Many  com¬ 
plained  that  the  clergy  were  not  interested,  but 
that  was  because  they  had  not  been  taught  the 
great  missionary  themes  and  were  sent  from  the 
theological  colleges  with  the  bounds  of  their 
parishes  surrounding  their  responsibilities.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

THE  CHURCH  A  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Rev.  Canon  L.  Norman  Tucker,  Canada, 
said  that  the  idea  should  be  of  the  Church  itsell 
,  a  missionary  society — not  missionary  societies 
itbin  the  Church,  but  the  Church  itself  a  mission¬ 
ary  organisation.  That  idea  would  pervade  the  life 
and  operations  of  the  Church.  All  members  of  the 
Church  should  be  called  to  be  missionaries,  and  to 
help  in  mission  work,  and  all  the  clergy  should  be 
preaching  missionary  sermons  and  giving  informa¬ 
tion,  not  as  something  optional,  but  as  part  and 
parcel  of  their  daily  ministration.  (Applause.) 
The  time  was  past  when  a  clergyman  might  write 
to  secretaries  of  their  societies  asking  that  a  deputa¬ 
tion  might  be  sent  to  make  an  appeal  for  their 
society  to  his  people  and  he  would  give  them  the 
collection.  (Laughter.)  The  clergyman  must  be 
the  central  figure  of  his  congregation,  and  as  the 
people  would  never  rise  above  the  spiritual  level 
of  their  pastor,  he  must  give  them  tho  lead  in  tho 
missionary  spirit.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  O’.  R.  Watson,  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America,  emphasised  tho  need  for 
different  schools  of  missionary  thought  combining. 
They  had  to  look,  not  at  the  details  of  their  work, 
but  at  the  whole  world  problem,  and  then  address 
themselves  to  the  solution. 

APPEAL  TO  CHURCH  LEADERS. 

Tho  Rev.  Cvril  Bardslev,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  believed  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Christian  Church  would  never  grasp  the 
truth  that  the  evangelisation  of  the  world 
wa«  their  primary  task  until  a  more 
definite  load  in  a  more  definite  manner  was 


INFLUENCING  THE  CLERGY. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Conference  took  up  the 
question  of  means  to  influence  the  clergy  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  mission  plans  of  the  Church.  _  The 
Rev.  Dr  Porter,  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  tho  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
America,  said  that  if  their  pastors  in  the  home¬ 
land  were  to  prove  themselves  worthy  generals  of 
the  forces  entrusted  to  their  care,  they  must  see 
to  it  that  the  Church  should  take  its  full  part  in 
giving  the  gospel  to  all_  the  world.  All  preach¬ 
ing  ought,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  world  conquest.  The  present  emerg¬ 
ency  demanded  that  the  leaders  should  lead  and 
that  the  pastors  should  enlist  their  whole  mem¬ 
bership  in  this  great  campaign,  which  had 
gripped  their  hearts. 

Dr  Donaldson,  Master  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  offered  what  he  described  as  some 
“  humdrum,  commonplaoe,  practical  words,”  re¬ 
ferring  to  spreading  the  missionary  vocation 
'among  tho  boys  in  their  publio  schools  and  in  the 
Universities.  Too  great  stress,  he  said,  might  be 
laid  upon  trying  to  reach  the  boys;  what  they 
wanted  to  do  was  to  reach  the  masters  in  their 
public  schools.  (Hoar,  hear.)  If  they  could  only 
get  on  the  staff  of  every  public  school  in  this  count- 
try— and  he  supposed  it  was  also  true  of  America- 
one  man  thoroughly  keen  about  missionary  work, 
it  would  make  the  whole  difference  in  reaching 
the  younger  generation.  (Applause.)  It  was  also 
of  importance  that  they  should  try  to  give  the  boys 
a  personal  interest  in  somebody  in  the  mission 
field,  if  possiblo  by  having  some  old  member  of 
the  school  actually  at  work  m  the  field,  as  it  would 
do  a  great  deul  to  foster  enthusiasm  among  the 
hnys.  As  regarded  th e _un dfitgr mllia-tef. -  he  could 


Edinburgh.  He  remembered  in  hia  student  days, 
and  even  when  he  was  younger,  how  ho  used  to 
think  with  great  solemnity  and  reverenoo  of  tno 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  met  together  in  that  town,  and  how  they 
used  to  think  of  the  tribes  going  up  to  Jerusalem. 
That  was  the  kind  of  idoa  that  was  bred  in  their 
hoarts  half  a  century  ago.  And  when  ho  beard  in 
Ifidia  of  that  Conference,  and  wan  asked  to  join  it, 
he  could  not  help  thanking  God  in  the  old 
language,  and  rejoioing  that  they  were  called  to 
“  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  wliioh  the  tribes  of  God 
go  up.  He  could  fancy  what  an  experience  it  had 
been  for  some  men  who  had  coiqe  frora  ^“6  far  and 
lonely  places  of  tho  field — places  that  he  knew  well, 
for  he  had  been  in  lonely  places  often  enough  him¬ 
self,  and  he  could  fancy  how  these  men  had  felt 
when  they  hud  oome  there,  and  had  seen  that 
great  assembly  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
same  work  as  their  own  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

THE  RETURN. 

How  they  had  rejoiced  to  ape  pictured  before 
them,  possiblv,  the  greatness  of  the  cause  that  they 
were  ongaged  in!  How  this  thought  had  come 
upon  them  during  tho  meeting  from  day  to  day—- 
tho  magnitude  of  the  task  that  was  before  the 
Ghuroh,  tho  great  work  that  hud  been  committed 
to  her,  tho  greatness  of  the  commission  of  her 
Lord,  the  greatness  of  tho  interests  of  immortal 
souls,  the  interests  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  the 
interests  of  the  human  race !  They  had  seen  from 
day  to  day  the  gTeaf.nos3  of  the  questions  which 
wore  arising  in  tho  mission  field.  Their 
unity  had  not  been  manufactured.  It  had 
been  natural.  It  had  been  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  had  lived.  They  did  not  think  for  a  moment 
they  had  had  anything  to  do  with  this.  They 
would  not  care  for  it  half  so  much  if  thoy  .did  not 
i  ealise  it  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  their  midst 
that  produced  this  spirit  of  unity.  They  did  not 
want  to  mistake  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
presence  of  Christ.  Now  they  had  to  scatter.  He 
oould  but  say  this  was  a  paiuful  word  to  say  after 
these  ten  days  of  fellowship  together.  They  had 
to  scatter  and  go  every  man  to  ms  own  work.  Yet 
was  it  not  well  ?  The  work  was  waiting,  the  work 
was  urgent,  and  they  were  going  to  the  work. 
And  they  were  not  going  as  they  came.  They  had 
better  views  on  the  work,  clearer  views  of  its 
magnitude,  better  views  of  the  prospects  of  the 
work.  They  knew  each  other  better;  they  had 
looked  one  another  in  tho  facd;  and  they  would 
never  got  this  vision  that  thejf  had  before  them 
out  of  their  minds. 

A  NEW  ERA. 

The  Rev.  W.  IL  Findlay  in  tile  course  of  a  short 
service  of  thanksgiving,  said  they  hoped  that  from 
that  week  was  to  date  a  new  era  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  for  ilie  Church,  for  the  whole  world.  It  was 
strange  to  think  that  such  tremendous  influences 
might  hang  on  them,  such  insignificant  units  as 
they  seemed  to  themselves,  oompared  with  the  col¬ 
lective  enthusiasm  and  wisdom  of  the  Conferences 
— yet  not  strange  if  they  recalled  that  each  soul 
of  them  was  an  infinite  channel  of  the  infinite 
power  of  an  infinite  God,  and  chat  it  was  through 
single  souls  utterly  given  to  Him  that  God  s  mar¬ 
vels  in  the  world  were  wrought. 

THE  CLOSING  ACT. 

Mr  John  R.  Mott,  Chairman  of  the  Conferenoe, 
in  the  course  of  some  closing  words  said  the  end 
of  the  Conference  was  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
quest  The  end  of  tho  planning  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  doing.  What  would  be  the  issue  of 
those  memorable  days?  Were  the  etrqjjms  of 
influence  put  in  motion  bv  God  in  that  gathering 
to  come  to  a  stop  that  ni^ht,  the  gathering  would 


adopted  :  - 

“That  it  is  tho  sense  of  this  delegation  that 
the  obligation  is  upon  us  to  carry  back  to  our 
Churches  and  people  as  far  as  in  us  lies  the  im¬ 
press,  spirit,  and  purpose  of  this  Conference ;  and 
that,  in  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  we  reoom- 
mend  the  holding  of  at  least  twenty  echo  moetings 
throughout  our  countries  in  important  centres;  and 
that  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  a  committee 
consisting  of  one  from  each  denomination  repre¬ 
sented  hero  be  appointed,  with  power  >  to  enlarge 
the  oommittee  and  make  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  pastors  and 
ohurohes.” 


SYNOD  HALL  MEETINGS. 


about  faith  it  was  very  weak  in  the  world  to-Huv  '!  | 

They  woro  not  seeing  to-day  in  men  faith  of  tno 
ancient  pattern.  They  saw  rather  much  careful 
ness,  much  anxiety,  much  harassment,  and  worry. 

If  thoro  were  faith,  there  would  no  worry,  uo  I 
anxiety,  no  doubt.  There  would  bo  no  fear  if  they  I 
had  faith  of  tho  Maator’s  pattern.  The  ago  needed  I 
a  greet  now  birth  of  simple  elementary  faith  in  I 
God  through  Jesus  Christ.  Giro  thorn  lovo  of  the  I 
ancient  fashion,  and  the  missionary  problem  would  I 
be  solved  in  a  day.  (Applause.)  How  wore  they  I 
to  attain  such  faith,  such  love?  Ho  know  of  but! 
one  way.  He  knew  but  the  anciont  way  tho  way  I 
of  humble  disci ploship,  of  humble  trust  in  their  I 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (Applause.)  I 

Mr  R.  P.  Wilder,  who  waa  the  last  speaker,  | 
dealt  with  the  need  of  sacrifice. 


TUB  PREPARATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Dr  W.  D.  Mackenzie  presided  at  the  forenoon 
session  in  the  Synod  Hall,  when  tho  report  of 
Commission  Y.  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of 
missionaries  was  under  consideration.  The  large 
hall  was  crowded- 

The  Chairman  said  tho  average  missionary  was 
-j  culture  and  power,  as  well  as  in  earnestness, 
quite  equal  to,  if  not  indeed  ahead  of,  the  average 
minister  in  the  homo  land  (Applause.)  A  definite 
ground  for  such  a  conclusion  was  that  every  mis¬ 
sionary  was  'compel!  e  J  to  learn  at  least  with  some 
approach  to  adequacy  one  language  other  than  his 
own  native  language.  That  was  not  true  of  the 
minister  in  the  homo  land.  Ministers  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  learned  Latin,  Greek,  some  a  little 
German,  and  a  great  many  French,  but  ho  would 
defy  anyone  to  arise  and  in  any  one  of  those 
languages  deliver  an  intelligible  message  concern¬ 
ing  the  Gospel.  (Laughter.)  Where,  then,  was  it 
that  the  evidence  before  them  indicated  that  they 
must  look  for  definite  advance  in  the  preparation 
of  missionaries?  In  the  first  place,  they  felt  that 
there  was  ample  room  for  an  advance  in  the  pro- 


NEED  AND  POWER  OF  SACRIFICE 
FOR  MISSIONS. 


fessional  training  of  two  classes,  namely,  ordained 
missionaries  and  educationists.  In  the  case  of  the 
professional  training  of  ordained  missionaries  some 
Churches,  of  course,  gave  to  their  missionaries  the 
same  education  as  to  their  home  ministers,  and 
it  was  equal  to  tho  best  training  given  to  any 
class  of  professional  men  in  Europe  or  in  America. 
There  wero  Churches  whose  standard  for  the  home 
training  was  not  so  high  as  that,  but  the  day 
was  coming — perhaps  it  now  was — when  through 
the  6tudy  of  tno  needs  of  the  foreign 
field  certain  Churches  and  denominations 
wero  going  to  have  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  needs  of  the  home  field.  There  was  a  call 
in  some  directions  for  a  definite  advance  in  ilie 
education  of  missionaries  who  were  ordained  to 
toach  Christianity  to  the  heathen  world.  He 
knew  more  than  one  mission  field  where  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  had  been  kept  back  for  two 
generations  through  failure  to  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  sound  and  thorough  Christian  education, 
and  be  knew  that  that  failure  arose  from  tho  fact 
that  the  most  powerful  personalities  iu  these  fields 
were  themselves  not  completely  educated  men, 
and,  above  all,  had  no  training  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching.  If  the  Church  was  going  to  be  a 
great  educational  institution  in  heathen  lands  it 
must  send  out  men  and  women  to  do  that  work 
who  had  themselves  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
it  in  the  home  land. 


speak  of  the  remarkablo  wave  of  enthusiasm  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the  present  time,  which 
was  due  more  to  their  chairman  than  to  anyone 
else.  The  Students’  Volunteer  Missionary  Move¬ 
ment  was  doing  yeoman  service  among  the  under¬ 
graduates.  (Applause.) 

THE  BIBLE  THE  MISSIONARY. 

Pastor  J.  Henzel,  Utrecht.  Missionary  Society, 
said  they  could  not  expect  that  all  ministers  wonld 
study  missionary  work.  As  a  rule,  ministers  had 
no  time  for  studying  the  history  of  problems  of 
missionary  work,  there  was  so  much  asking  the 
attention  of  the  minister  at  home.  There  was  one 
way  in  which  they  could  influenoe  ministers,  and 
through  them  the  congregations.  They  got  such 
a  lot  of  missionary  literature,  that  it  seemed  to 
him  there  was  a  danger  that  the  Bible  would  be 
forgotten.  As  soon  as  ministers  became  convinced 
that  the  Bible  was  the  missionary  book  par  excel¬ 
lence  every  sermon  would  be  a  missionary  sermon. 

(Afr  Ilev.  Dr  Judson  Swift,  American  Tract 
Society  said  the  Conference  would  not.  end  in  talk. 
It  had  been  necessary  to  have  a  good  deal  of  talk¬ 
ing;  but  now  it  was  a  question  of  men  and  the 
front.  (Applause.)  Back  of  that,  it  was  a  question 
of  lovelty  and  patriotism— it  was  a,  question  of 
“  Go.'1  (Applause.)  It  was  a  question  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  campaigning.  If  there  was  loyalty  and 
patriotism  there  would  be  money  and  men. 

The  Rev.  G.  Reynolds  Turner,  London  Missionary 
Society,  Amoy,  South  China,  said  ho  had  known 
a  minister  who  6aid  he  was  glad  to  have  been 
made  a  direotor  of  a  Mission  Board,  because  he 
was  going  to  got  an  opportunity  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  about  missions.  He  knew  ministers  whose 
position  was  that  if  a  Church  was  an  aided 
Church  it  ought  to  do  nothing  practical  for  mis¬ 
sions.  These  things  made  them  feel  how  many  of 
their  Christian  ministers  failed  to  grasp  that 
central  place  that  missions  took  in  Church  life. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  tremendous  cry  for  mis¬ 
sionary  training  of  all  students  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  (Applause.)  He  emphasised 
the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  that  there  should 
be  a  regular  course  of  missionary  study  included 
in  their  theological  studies. 

Dealing  with  Theological  Colleges  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ministry,”  the  Rev.  Professor  0.  E.  Brown, 
Nashville.  Tenn.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  pointed  to  the  numerous  questions  which 
bore  uDon  the  ministry,  making  it  a  great  problem 
how  to  put  into  a  three  years’  course  all  the 
essential  subjects.  All  over  their  seminaries  to-day 
there  was  voluntary  mission  study,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  incidental  missionary  teaching,  and 
in  many  seminaries  courses  and  lectures  had  been 
arranged.  He  was  waiting  for  the  seminaries  to 
take  the  subject  beyond  the  lecture  field.  The 
6cienoe  of  missions  had  come,  and  no  man  should 
go  into  the  ministry  without  being  versed  in  that 
science.  (Applause.) 


vet  hold  its  place  as  truly  notable  in  His  sight 
Had  it  not  widened  them  all  ?  Had  it  not  deepened 
them  all?  Had  it  not.  huznbl&cf  them  increasingly 
aa  they  had  discovered  that,  the)  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  expansion  of  Christianity)  lay  in  themselves  ? 
Though  there  had  been  few 


CRY  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Iii  an  address  on  the  training  of  women  mission¬ 
aries,  Mrs  Croighton,  London,  said  there  was 


cry  for  higher  education  in  the  mission  field. 
What  was  to  be  the  kind  of  higher  education  that 
was  to  be  offered  to  the  women  of  the  East? 
Governments  bad  had  tho  question  beforo  them, 
but  they  somhhow  ventured  to  feel  that  the 


A  crowded  audience  was  attracted  to  the  last  of 
tho  series  of  public  meetings  in  the  Church  of 
Sootland  Assembly  Hall  (Tolbooth  Parish  Church), 
held  last  night.  The  general  subject  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  was  **  The  Need  and  Power  of  Sacrifice  for 
Missions.”  Tho  Rev.  Principal  Whyte,  D.D.,  occu¬ 
pied  tho  chair,  and  those  on  tho  platform  included 
the  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D..  Brown  Memorial 
Church,  Baltimore,  aod  Mr  J.  Campbell  White, 
New  York  City,  general  secretary  of  the  Laymen’s 
Missionary  Movemout  in  tho  United  States  of 
America.  ... 

''In  his  opening  remarks,  the  Chairman  said  their 
American  brethren  had  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  grace  and  truth  of  the  past  ten  days,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  who  were  present  had  borne  a 
splendid  share  in  these  services. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Ross  Stevenson,  who  gave  the  first 
address,  said  missionary  work  was  the  greatest 
work  that  was  being  done  in  these  days  of  large 
enterprises.  They  had  been  challenged  as  they 
had  heard  the  reports  of  those  Commissions  by  the 
magnitude  of  tue  task  that  was  set  before  the 
Church.  They  had  certainly  before  them  a  task 
that  should  challenge  the  interest-,  the  activity,  and 
the  self-denial  of  the  whole  Church.  Not  only  60, 
but  they  had  something  which  should  unite  them 
as  nothing  else  could  do.  He  had  been  impressed 
by  the  spirit  of  unity  manifested  in  this  Confer¬ 
ence.  They  had  forgotten  their  racial,  national, 
sectional,  and  denominational  differences.  It  had 
established  that  sense  of  relationship  which  they 
must  have  to  engage  in  world  wide  conquest.  This 
great  work  to  which  their  attention  had  been  called 
these  past  ten  days  challenged  the  greatest  self- 
sacrifice  on  their  part.  They  must  eliminate  a 
rfreat  many  subordinate,  seoondary  things,  and 
must  make  the  extension  of  the  kingdom — this  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise — first,  and  with  a  true  perspec¬ 
tive  put  that,  in  the  forefront  and  relate  every¬ 
thing  to  it.  There  would  have  to  be  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  all  in  the  matter  of  giving  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  missions.  (Applanse.) 

Bishop  Robinson,  Bombay,  offered,  prayer. 

Mr  J.  Campbell  White  quoted  the  saying.  “  If 
our  religion  is  false,  we  should  change  it  ;  if  it  is 
true,  we  should  propagate  it.”  Tho  most  inspiring 
thought  that  ever  came  to  any  human  soul  was, 
he  9aid,  that  their  mission  in  this  world  was  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  work 
which  He  began  to  do  He  had  turned  over  to  them 
to  carry  on  and.  finish.  There  was  no  authority 
anywhere  in  the  Word  of  God  for  expecting  the 
conversion  of  the  world  apart  from  human  instru¬ 
mentality.  To  quote  the  CaDa/dian  phrase,  “  This 
is  the  only  generation  we  can  reach.”  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  most  careful  estimate  of  the  need  of 
missionaries  to-dav  would  put  the  total  number  at 
at  least  40,000.  There  wore  15,000  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  counting  all  the  men  and  all  the  un¬ 
married  women.  The  total  of  40,000  was  a  very 
conservative  estimate  of  the  number  really  needed. 
If  Dr  Richter  was  correct  in  his  estimate  that  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  200  millions  of  the  whole  non- 
-ri'iiriAiau  wwlA'WiJ  ffWli'ni  Rib 


icjlutions,  and  though 
there“had  been  no  signs  and  sounds  and  wonders 
as  of  the  rushing  wind,  God  hald  been  silently  and 
peacefully  doing  His  work.  Tllieir  best  days  were 
ahead  of  them  because  of  a  larlger  body  of  experi¬ 
ence— aa  the  result  of  their  action  these  days 
now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Christendom.  They 
had  looked  beyond  that  hall  into  a  situation  in 
the  Christian  world  absolutely  unique  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  religion.  Well  did  the 
message  they  sent  out  to  Christendom  emphasise 
tho  fact  that  it  was  unique  in  opportunity,  unique 
in  danger,  unique  in  responsibility  and  duty.  The 
visions  that  had  fairly  overpowered  them  of  the 
adequacy  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour— these  and 
other  things  that  pressed  upon  the  whole  emotional 
and  mental  nature  of  the  delegates  constituted 
their  undoing  and  their  peril  if  they  issued  not  in 
performance.  They  would  go  out  from  that  hall  to 
revise  their  plans  not  in  the  light  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  hut  of  His  resources  and  wishes.  Ho  made 
bold  to  say  that  the  Church  had  not  yet  seriously 
set  itself  to  bring  the  living  Christ  to  all  living 
men.  _  ,  ' 

Mr  Watt,  in  conclusion,  led  the  assembly  in  an 
impressive  act  of  dedication. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Henderson,  Moderator  of  the 
Generi.1  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church, 
pronounced  the  benediction,  arid  the  Conference 
to  an  end. 


Governments  would  not  be  able  to  solve  this  ques-  '  then^the  Increaso^of  "missionaries  ought  to 

tion  adequately  wjthout_the_holp  of  the  mission- 1  feo  even  largor  tban  he  (Mr  •white)  had  indicated. 

estimate,  which  was 


THE 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AT 
CONFERENOE. 

Lord  Rosebery  attended  tho  closing  part  of  the 
final  meeting.  His  Lordship  arrived  about 
quarter-past  nine,  and  was  provided  with  a  seat 
near  one  of  the  doors.  His  Lordship,  who  travelled 
by  motor  car,  was  recognised  bv  only  a  few  persons 
present. 

THE  CONFERENCE  ARRANGEMENTS. 


A  feature  of  the  Conferenc. 


period  of  its  currenoy  has  b  'en  its  admirable 


organisation  in  every  departin'  lit. 
of  delegates,  the  scrutinising 


The  admission 
f  their  passes,  the 


seating  arrangements,  the  regi  ation  of  the  mem- 


(Applause., 

Bishop  Haase,  Moravian  Church,  gave  some  de¬ 


tails  of  what  his  Church  was  doing  for  miseions. 
There  was  not  a  congregation,  he  explained,  that 
did  not  take  collections  for  missions,  while  among 
the  memberships  the  proportion  of  missionaries  was 
one  in  sixty— and  it  was  not  an  artificial  but  a 
natural  outflow— whereas  he  believed  that  in  the 
Church  of  Christendom  at  large  the  figure  was  one 
in  5000.  He  also  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Christian 
Endeavour  movement  for  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  were  infusing  among  the  people  in  missionary 
work. 

REACHING  THE  LAYMAN. 

Mr  J.  Campbell  White,  general  secretary  of  the 
Laymen' 6  Missionary  Movement  in  America, 


bers  of  the  publio  admitted, 
of  the  various  offices,  whioh  ha' 
post  office,  an  inquiry  office,  as 
other  rooms,  have  been  manag  d 
efficient  and  systematic  manne 
has  been  the  manner  in  which  t 
the  speaking  have  been  carriec 
to  hearing  as  many  as  possible 
limit  of  speaking,  with  one  or 
seven  minutes,  the  exceptior 
ducers  of  reports,  who  had  i 
allowance.  This  limit  was 
throughout  the  Conference,  an 
of  economising  time  in  a  remu 
speakers  being  always  ready  t 
ately  to  the  call  of  tho  ehairm 
preliminaries,  and  putting  the 
they  had  to  say  into  as  short 
Extreme  punctuality  regulate' 

adjournment  of  the  various  se  .  —  - - 

al_wavs  closing  to  the  predeter  lined  minute. 

VITALISING  THE  TT> 

The  air  space  of  the  Assemb 
been  somewhat  inadequate  in 


during  the  entire 


i  the  management 
inoluded  a  special 
veil  as  writing  and 
’  in  a  thoroughly 
Another  feature 
arrangements  for 
out.  With  a  view 
f  the  delegates  the 
wo  exceptions,  was 
being  the  intro- 
slightly  extended 
;rictly  adhered  to 
it  had  the  result 
kable  manner,  the 
>  respond  immedi- 
n,  dispensing  with 
gist  of  everything 
space  as  possible, 
the  opening  and 
s,  tno  meetings 


«***«,,  -wd.  considering  tho  great  educational  work 
done  by  missionaries  in  the  past,  they  were  almost 
authorised  in  thinking  that  it  was  the  Christian 
missionaries  who  should  decide  this  question.  And 
for  this  purpose  they  needed  their  very  best 
women  and  tho  best  trained  educationists.  This 
special  training  that  they  demanded  for  their 
women,  they  had  to  remember,  was  to  a  certain 
oxtent  quite  a  new  thing.  The 
best  missionaries  now  working  in  the  foreign  field 
who  ha<f  reached  middle  lifo  had  for  the  most  part 
had  no  particular  preparation  for  their  work  at 
all.  Speaking  of  the  work  of  training  colleges, 
Mrs  Creighton  said  that  one  of  the  great  difficul¬ 
ties  was  that  when  the  candidates  went  to  be 
trained  they  were  not  ready  to  receive  the  special 
missionary  education.  Even  in  these  days  of  higher 
education  their  girls  had  not  those  habits  of  in¬ 
tellectual  work  which  would  enable  them  at  once 
to  profit  by  the  special  training  of  an  ideal  mis¬ 
sionary  college.  If  they  were  going  to  supply 
the  Church  with  properly  equipped  missionaries, 
she  needed  that  her  daughters  should  have  better 
religious  education,  not  only  at  school,  but  in 
the  home.  (Applause.)  They  often  found  that 
candidates  for  the  mission  field  had  no  regular 
habits  of  work.  Their  candidates  must  be  taught 
discipline,  self-control,  and  must  acquire  the  power 
to  stand  alone.  They  needed  that  missionary 
Boards  and  Societies  should  make  an  earlier 
designation  of  the  field  in  which  the  missionary  was 
to  work.  How  were  they  to  give  this  special 
training  unless  they  knew  where  the  missionary 
was  going  to  work? 

NECESSITY  FOR  A  HIGH  STANDARD. 

The  Rev.  Dr  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  Cambridge,  then 
gave  an  address  on  “  The  Home  Church  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  training  of  missionaries.”  He  said 
that  the  ultimately  decisive  power  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  missionary  was  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Church  at  home.  No  one  could  doubt  that  if 
the  Church  everywhere  and  every  congregation 
saw  the  facts  as  they  had  seen  them  during  the 
last  ten  days  there  would  be  a  much  greater  readi¬ 
ness  not  only  to  hear  but  to  obey  the  call  from 
God  if  it  led  to  an  offer  for  missionary  service. 
Had  they  created  the  need  by  coming  together? 
Had  they  changed  the  situation ;  or  was  it  simply 
that  by  coming  together  in  the  presence  of  God. 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je3us  Christ,  their 
eyes  had  become  opened  to  see  more  clearly  things 
as  they  were  ?  If  it  was  felt  to  be  more  direotly, 
completely,  and  simply  the  actual  ordinary  duty 
of  the  Church  to  be  fighting  with  all  its  power  for 
the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  they  should  get 
offers  of  services  from  stronger  and  deeper  char- 


bo  even  larger 

If  he  was  right  in  that  . 

generally  accepted  in  North  America,  there  were 
still  25,000  districts,  each  containing  25,000  people, 
without  a  missionary  of  any  Church.  There  was 
still  a  great,  opportunity.  Ho  believed  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  advance  was  possible,  and  he  believed  an 
unprecedented  advance  was  imminent.  (Applause.) 

Principal  Whyte  pronounced  the  benediction. 


Hull  might  have 


actors  even  than  they  had  got  as  yet.  (Applause.) 

^  understand 


They  must  help  the  whole  Church  to 
the  necessity  of  the  present  for  keeping  the 
standard  high  and  understanding  that  it  was  now 
especially  true  with  regard  to  candidates  for  the 
foreign  mission  field  that  many  were  called  but 
few  were  chosen.  There  was  no  disgrace  in  being 
rejected  if  thev  offered,  but  there  was  disgrace  in 
keeping  back  from  offering  for  fear  that  after  all 
they  might  not  be  found  fit.  A  rational  system  of 
missionary  finance  was  one  of  the  things  which 
the  business  layman  at  home  ought  to  take  in 
hand  at  once.  (Applause.) 

RELATION  OF  THE  BIBLE  TO  THE 
MISSION  WORKER, 
afternoon  the  subject  of  Biblo  Society 


MISSION  STUDY  AMONG  THE  YOUNG. 

At  tho  eeotional  meeting  in  the  Tolbooth  Parish 
Church  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  The  subject  discussed  was  “  Mission  Study 
Among  Young  People.” 

Rev.  Dr  Robson  (who  presided)  said  they  were 
having  in  these  wonderful  days  of  heaven  upon 
earth  many  important  subjects  brought  before  their 
view.  Tnat  special  section  they  were  seeking 
most  of  all  to  influenoe  was  the  section  which, 
within  the  few  years  immediately  in  front  of  them, 
would  most  powerfully  leaven  the  thought  and 
the  action  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  They 
were  making  use  of  the  special  methods  of  study. 

Rsv.  Tissington  Tatlow,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Christian  Students’  Movement,  said  he  thought 
the  future  of  the  missionary  life  depended  entirely 
on  missionary  6tudy.  Missionary  enterprise  was 
not  a  dull  thing;  the  facts  were  the  most  soul- 
moving  in  the  world.  The  young  should  be  won 
and  educated  before  other  interests  had  attracted 
their  attention  and  absorbed  their  energies.  Mis¬ 
sionary  education  must  be  thorough.  There  were 
thousands  of  people  in  Britain  to-day  who  were 
interested  in  missions,  but  who  never  struck  a  blow 
for  the  cause,  because  their  interest  was  more 
a  matter  of  interest  than  a  conviction  based  upon 
knowledge.  If  their  work  was  to  be  thorough 
it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  men.  That 
department  could  not  be  run  by  amateurs.  .  There 
was  nothing  more  depressing  than  what  were  the 
ambitious  which  shaped  the  lives  of  young  men  and 
women  at  the  present  day.  They  might  all  be 
interpreted  into  the  one  ambition — the  centre  of 
their  own  interests.  Missionary  study  did  heln  to 
create  a  right  ambition,  and  to  show  how  they 
could  and  ought  to  6pend  their  lives. 

Mr  J.  Wade  Hicks  said  the  question  of  mission 
study  was  rather  a  siege  than  an  assault.  It 
was  a  siege  process  by  which  the  fortifications 
of  indifference  and  opposition  and  ignorance  would 
be  broken  down,  and  all  within  should  be  taken 
captive  in  the  name  of  Christ, 

Mr  T.  H.  P.  Sailer.  Ph.D.,  said  the  mission 
study  class  was  going  to  raise  a  generation  who 
would  pray  intelligently  and  who  would  give  con¬ 
scientiously.  It  brought  forth  willing  servioe, 
and  made  them  efficient.  He  believed  that  the 
mission  class  was  going  to  raise  up  a  class  who 
would  have  no  heart  to  go  back  to  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  methods. 


BIBLE  SOCIETY  “AT  HOME.” 


In  tho 


tho  circumstaueci  and  Literature  Work  waa  disCUBsed  -Sit*  Samuel 


An  “  At  Home  ”  was  given  by  the  directors  of 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  in  tho  rooms 
at.  5  St  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  yesterday 
afternoon.  A  large  number  of  representatives  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies,  the 
Amorioan  Bible  Society,  and  Continental  Societies 
wero  present.  The  guests  were  received  by  Sir 
Andrew  Fraser,  president  of  the  Society,  and  Lady 
Fraser,  and  among  those  present  were  Lord  Kin- 
naird  and  Sir  Andrew  Wingate.  Bible  workers 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  were  repre¬ 
sented. 


■HMMi 


mmm 


■WORLD  MISSIO  ARY 
CONFERENCE, 

RELATION  OP  MISSIONS  TO 
GOVERNMENTS 


Tim  WorUl  Missionary  Conference  wa*  resumed 
yretcrday  morning  in  tho  Uhitfid  Fren  Church 
Am'mbiv  Hull  Mr  John  It.  Molt  presiding. 

Tho  Hon.  Seth  Low.  Now  York,  submitted  tho 
report  of  OommiMion  VII..  dealing  with  "  Miasionr 
im*I  Government*.'1  In  di*cu*aing  the  report,  ho 
•aid  he  was  reminded  that  there  was  no  theory 
v*  perfect  but  on  it*  application  to  human  affair* 
it  had  to  be  modified  There  wan  one  point  on 
which  thoy  were  absolutely  at  one  that  every 
where  the  misaionary  was  under  obligation  to 
Abstain  entirely  from  politics.  (Hoar,  hear.) 

I  hero  was  absolutely  no  exception  to  that  rulo. 

I  ho  Communion  in  one  of  their  finding*  rep  re - 
*cnte«l  that  inasmuch  as  the  results  of  missionary 
enterprise  were  now  so  evident,  and  had  extended 
0«°r  1,0  k*n*  a  period,  that  their  general  honoficcnt 
effect  was  demonstrated,  it  might  reasonably  be 
askesl  of  all  Christian  Governments  that  they 
•hould  use  their  bshhI  offices  with  those  of  other 
nations  for  the  free  admission  and  exorcise  of 
missionary  endeavour,  where  such  admission  was 
•nit  now  grunted.  They  had  no  right  to  ask  the 
Government  to  favour  Christian  mission*  as  »uoh; 
but  they  had  every  right  to  usk  the  Government 
to  favour  missions  as  much  n*  it  favoured  com- 
mere©.  (Applause.)  Missions  hail  so  far  shown 
their  bonofioenco  that  every  country  might  be  asked 
to  admit  missionaries,  and  they  might  ask  the 
^-operation  Qf  our  Government  in  bringing  about 

t*1®1  consummation.  (Applause.) 

Tho  Rev.  Ur  A.  Roegnor,  of  the  Paris  Mirnion 
nrv  Socioty.  said  that  tho  aim  of  French  Protest 
ants  had  ho©..  to  keep  an  open  door  to  every  effort 
of  spreading  the  Gospel,  and  he  urged  misstonariai 
*n  French  colonies  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to 
Persevere.  The  blackest  portions  of  the  missionary 
map  of  the  world  were  tlie  French  colonics,  and 
the  task  of  overtaking  those  lands  by  the  Fronoh 
Protestant  missionaries  was  too  groat  for  them 
alone,  because  their  numbers  were  comparatively 
small;  and  ho  left  it  to  tho  conscience  and  the 
heart  of  tho  Conference  to  say  what  was  to  bo  done 
to  meet  tho  situation.  He  earnestly  urged  that 
the  French  oolonio*  should  not  be  neglected. 

Colonel  R.  Williams,  treasurer  of  the  Church  Mis. 
•ionary  Society,  confined  his  remarks  to  tho  action 
of  tho  British  Government  in  Egypt  and  Northern 
Nigeria.  Ho  ono©  heard  Lord  Canon  say  that  it 
had  to  bo  kept  in  mind  that  tho  Government  of 
India  was  a  Christian  Government,  and  this  was 
apt  to  bo  forgotten  at  the  presont  time  in  Egypt. 
It  was  true  that  they  were  only  administrators  in 
®*Fypt,  l nit.  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
adopt  -principles  of  .Egyptian  national '  thought 
which  wore  repugnant  to  Christian  minds.  They 
must  be  Christians  first,  and  administrators  after. 
(Applause.)  In  Northern  Nigeria  the  same  ap¬ 
plied.  He  was  ashamed  that  it  could  bo  possible 


cognised  tho  perplexity  0f  the  problem.  Them  an 
mi  doubt  M  to  th«  ultimate  fate  of  opium  it  had 
to  tw«  relegated  ultimately  to  medical  u«a  It  was 
t|iie»lion  of  tho  method  of  reaching  the  end. 
ier«  were  cases  where  immediate  and  drastic 
Mon  should  be  taken.  He  l>clin**d  lie  was  npo«k 
ing  not  merely  for  missionaries  but  Governments 
whenhosBid  that  the  production  and  distribution 
of  that  dangerous  drug,  morphia,  must  aomo  under 
(Mivermnei.l  control  in  all  tho  countries  of  the 
worUI  (Applause.)  And  there  ought  to  be  a  mo 
ciated  with  morphia  that  cquallv  dangerous  drug 
June  Great  Britain  and  Holland  especially 
luul  shown  extreme  generosity  in  allowing  a 
question  that  *<*  greatly  interested  themselves  to 
bo  brought  before  the  Government*  of  the  world 
nfeniationnl  action.  They  all  agreed  that 
t  tuna  *j.  sincere  in  her  endeavour  to  suppress 
iptum.  (Applause.)  They  were  equally  sure  that 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  sincere. 
(Applause.)  I  hey  must  not  doubt  it  for  one 
minute,  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  suggest  it,  either 
privately  or  publicly.  (Applause.)  He  was  speak¬ 
ing  from  full  knowledge  when  lie  said  what  he 
did,  Hie  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  ex 
tremely  perplexed.  It  was  not  merely  a  matter  of 
revenue  It  was  a  matter  of  pence  in  tho  (treat 
Empire  of  India.  Great  Britain  was  bound  by 
certain  obligation*  to  the  protected  state*  in  a 
that  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  her  to 
at  this  moment.  But  she  wua  determined 
to  move,  he  wu  convinced ;  atui  would  move  when 
she  did  in  the  right  diraction  (Applause.)  This 
treatment  of  a  great  moral  question  in  p 

national  way  wa-  1 

Ther> 


ntereourse  and  f*i©ndlit 
i  and  while  he  #>lmitt 
. .,lllt»ro»l  both  sidra,  h«  urged  I 
h©  taken  to  flml  a  romvd)  for  •!* 
both  in  the  |>©r*on*l  amt  official 
1(1  the  Indian  wor 
IWMied  several  instaueas  in  which 
lighted  and  ignored  i 


for  a  Christian  Governor^  of  a  Christian  State 
*ay  that  a  missionary  could  not  enter  any  city  in 
Northern  Nigeria  until  the  sanction  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  ruler  had  been  obtained.  It  was  time  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  made  itself  felt.  It  was  their  duty  <• 
run  considerable  risks  to  carry  the  open  B'bh 
wherever  it  was  wanted,  and  allow  no  Governor,  n< 
political  leader,  in  West  Africa,  or  anywhere  else, 
t:>  stop  their  missionaries.  (Applause.) 

^  The  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada,  desired  that  representation  should  be  made 
to  bring  pressure  upon  the  native  rulers  in  certain 
States  of  India,  so  that  their  missionaries  might 
have  the  same  rights  to  acquire  property  and  to 
carry  on  mission  work  in  protected  Stated  as  they 
had  in  countries  where  the  British  Government  had 
treaty  relations. 

Lord  lie  ay  said  he  wished  to  speak  from  personal 
experience  in  regard  to  this  question,  and,  of 
course,  from  the  point,  of  view  of  the  Government. 

The  Government  in  India  was  bound  to  maintain 
liberty  of  worship  to  all  sections  of  the  community, 
and  to  remain  perfectly  neutral.  That  neutrality, 
however,  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  profession  of  the  rulers  of  the  country.  Such 
profession  did  not  weaken,  but  strengthened  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Government.  (Applause.)  Govern¬ 
ment  had  a  friendly  attitude  towards  missions, 
but  the  strength  of  missions  wa6  in  their  voluntary 
character.  If  missionaries  were  to  bo  in  any  way 
Government  servants  they  would  weaken  their 
efficiency.  (Applause.)  Friendly  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  officials  and  missionaries  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  friendly 
intercourse  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The 
aid  which  missionaries  could  give  to  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  was  invaluable.  Besides  educational  work, 
the  knowledge  which  the  missionaries  obtained  of 
the  prejudices  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  people 
acre  of  great  aid  to  the  Government.  In  the 
-curse  of  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
friendly  relations  between  missionaries  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  Lord  Reay  mentioned  that  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  of  drought  in  a  district  in  India  he  had 
a  conference  with  the  missionary,  and  as  he  left 
the  rain  began  to  fall.  (Laughter.)  He  need  not 
tell  them  the  impression  it  had  on  the  natives  and 
bow  it  added  to  his  and  the  missionary’s  influence. 
('Laughter  and  applause.)  Missionaries  were 
auxiliaries  of  the  Government.  He  trusted  they 
would  see  some  day  in  India  a  national  Indian 
Church,  with  development  on  its  own  lines. 

MISSIONS  AS  A  BEFUGE  FROM  JUSTICE. 

Dr  C.  C.  Wang,  Shanghai,  who  wore  ordinary 
European  dress,  warned  the  Conference  against 
the  dangers  of  missionaries  making  use  of  their 
privileges  under  foreign  Powers  in  China.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  had  in  some  cases  brought  in  the  Powers 
to  suppress  agitations,  and  perhaps  only  too  for¬ 
cibly  to  constrain  the  Chinese  Government  to  go 
against  their  subjects.  Cases  had  been  known 
where  persons,  innocent  of  a  particular# act,  al¬ 
though  they  might  havo  been  known  as  felons,  had 
been  executed  for  a  particular  crime  committed 
against  missionaries,  with  the  simple  intention  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Chinese  Government,  of  satisfying 
and  relieving  the  pressure  brought  on  them  by 
foreign  Powers,  whose  attitude  had  often  been 
aroused  by  the  missionary.  The  more  they  used 
these  powers  and  privileges  the  weaker  they 
showed  themselves  to  be  in  their  trust  in  God. 
(Applause.)  Ho  had  6een  a  Chinese  cartoon  show¬ 
ing  the  foreigner  steoDing  on  t.o  the  shore  of 
China  with  a  Bible  in  ono  nand,  the  opium  ponpy 
in  the  other,  and  with  a  fleet  of  battleships  behind 
him.  He  considered  that  a  loyal  subject  was  ono 
who  obeyed  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  he  held 
that  Protestant  missionaries  should  not  extend 
their  protection  to  Chinese  converts  who  had 
offended  against  the  laws;  and  that  should  bo 
made  known  to  those  converts  from  the  beginning, 
beforo  they  wore  received  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  (Applause) 

Dr  T.  Jays,  formerly  of  Africa,  commented  upon 
tho  methods  of  propagating  Mohammedanism 

there. 

THE  OMNIPRESENT  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  tribute  to  the  attitude  of  the  present  Turkish 
Government  towards  misaionary  work  in  that 
country  was  paid  by  Dr  F.  D.  Shepard,  of  ihe 
American  Church  Commissioners,  who  emphasised 
the  point  that  the  great  problem  of  the  evangelisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Mohammedan — one  of  the  greatest  that 
confronted  the  missionary  cause — must  be  in  large 
part  met  and  setfled  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  On 
nis  suggestion,  prayer  for  the  Turkish  people  and 
for  the  Christian  Gospel  among  them  was  offered 
by  the  Conference,  led  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  Thereafter  Pfarrer  KufFner,  Neuendettelsauer 
Mission,  Germany,  and  the  Rev,  Arthur  Grand- 
jean,  Swiss  Mission,  spoke  respectively  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity  in  Now  Guinea  and  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Portuguese  South  Africa.  The 
latter  pointed  out  that  they  should  not  too  eagerly 
press  for  the  adoption  of  the  English  language  in 
all  countries  where  missionaries  went.  Just  as 
Britain  desired  her  colonies  to  become  British, 
Portugal,  for  example,  wished  her  colonies  to  be 
Portuguese.  This  advice  tempted  the  chairman  to 
recall  a  remark  once  made  to  him  by  Dr  Waraeck, 
senior,  who  said  that  as  he  looked  over  the 
activities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  reference  to 
foreign  missions  among  non-Christian  peoples  he 
thought  they  had  changed  their  Lord’s  commission 
to  read — “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  teaching  the 
English  language  to  every  creature.’’  (Laughter.) 

HINTS  FOB  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Rev  L.  Dable,  Norwegian  Missions, 
veteran  in  the  work,  offered  some  advice  to  j 
cionaries  as  to  their  relations  with  Government 
officials  in  their  particular  districts.  They  should 
never  quarrel  with  officials  over  small  matters,  he 
said,  because  they  would  lose  their  help  which  met 
would  be  needed  for  the  big  things.  They  should 
endeavour  to  settle  difficulties  with  the  subordinate 
officials  resident  in  the  districts  and  not  carry  them 
to  higher  authorities,  as  that  oouree  only  increased 
ill-will  and  the  official  generally  found  opportunity 
to  repay  the  missionary  for  what  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  regard  as  a  personal  accusation.  (Laughter.) 

Then  by  all  means  they  should  not  bo  top  eager  to 
go  to  the  Consul  in  affairs  concerning  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  should  be  the  last  course;  for  the 
•missionary  who  had  come  to  the  ttage  that  he 
could  only  act  in  a  district  through  tho 
influence  of  the  Consul  he  was  done  for.  He 


•nly  the  (nrutanto  of  good  thing 
were  might)  question*  in  tho 
world  to-day  that  could  ho  nettled  only  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement,  and  the  time  wo*  approaching 
when  it  would  be  possible  for  international  con¬ 
ferences  to  bo  called  to  aharo  in  tho  solution  of 
•ucli  questions.  (Applause.) 

Dr  Charles  T  Harford,  representing  Committees 
i  Liquor  Traffic  among  Native  Uncos,  and  bond 
of  the  Livingstono  College,  London,  emphasised 
tho  evils  of  the  spirit  trade  in  Africa,  and  specially 
in  Southern  Nigeria.  There  had  been  cases  of 
children  being  pawned  to  pay  debt*  in  gin,  and 
there  were  thousands  of  date*  in  a  British  colony 
through  that  cause.  Mohammedans  were  drink¬ 
ing  gm  and  pleading  for  it  •  and  yet  it  was  said 
tlier '  was  no  race  deterioration. 

BRITISH  OrrjCULS  AND  TI1K  SABBATH  IN  EGYPT. 

The  Rev.  Dr  J.  K.  Griffin,  London,  doscribed 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
and  deplored  tho  non-observnnoo  there  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  and  the  keeping  of  the  Friday 
V  a  u  '-v  ^av  It  .practically  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  representatives  <>f  tho  British  Government 
in  the  Nile  Valley  were  disregarding  our  own  Sab. 
xi  u  4UI<*  worf!  cc-nting  a  now  Sahbnth,  because  the 
Mohammodon  had  not  a  holy  day  os  wo  looked 
upon  the  Sabbath  day.  It  yiu  usually  observed  in 
the  Soudan,  that  many  of  the  officials  would  prefer 
b  ndny  to  tho  Sabbath,  because  on  that  day  thoy 
might  play  golf  or  tennis,  or  something  of  this 
sort,  while  they  would  be  ashamed  to  bo  found 
playing  golf  or  tennis  on  tho  Lord's  Dav.  He 
urged  that  the  Government  officials  who  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  Nile  should  declare  that  Chris¬ 
tian  employees  of  the  Government  might  have  the 
Sabbuth  ns  the  Lord’g  Day.  (Applause.)  With 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Gordon  Memorial 
College  towards  Christianity,  he  said  that  college, 
if  it  ought  to  be  anything,  ought  to  be  a  living 
testimony  to  the  life  of  Gordon,  who  was  above  all 
else  a  Christian  man.  He  could  give  testimony 
that  the  influence  of  that  college  was  Moham¬ 
medan  throughout.  (‘Shame!")  In  tlie  teaching 
of  language  every  appeal  was  made  to  the  Koran. 
There  was  no  provision  made  for  teaching  the 
Bible. 

MR  W.  J.  BRYAN  AND  UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan.  America,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  said  there  were  live  propositions 
which  could  be  presented  in  which  all  nations 
were  equally  interested.  Firstly,  he  wished 
emphasise  the  paragraph  in  the  report  which  said 
wna  fcb.i  dut.v  of  nations  dealing  with  non- 
Christian  nations  to  help  in  their  education  and 
development.  No  Christian  nation  could  justify 


should  pack  his  luggage  and  go.  (Laughter.) 
They  should  let  tho  Bible  bo  their  Consul. 
(Applause.) 

PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  CONFERENCE. 

At  this  stage  the  Chairman  said  that,  thoy  were 
now  to  yield  to  the  fixed  idea  of  the  human  race 
and  have  a  photograph  taken.  (Laughter.)  This 
was  done  by  three  cameras  placed  in  different 
parte  of  tbe  hall,  two  exposures  of  about  thirty 
seconds  each  being  necessary.  Mr  Mott  vacated 
the  chair  in  favour  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
resuming  it  when  the  business  of  the  Conference 
was  proceeded  with;  bi9  Lordship  taking  a  seat 
to  tbe  right  of  the  chair. 

THE  DUTY  OF  MISSIONARIES  TO  GOVERNMENTS, 
Herr  Berner.  President  of  the  Berlin  Missionary 
Societies,  and  private  counsellor  of  the  German 
Colonial  Government  in  missionary  affairs,  said 
that  when  missionaries  did  not  agree  with  the 
policy  of  a  Government  they  should  not  proteet 
immediately  in  the  Press  or  at  public  meetings, 
but  should  refer  the  matter  to  their  Home  Board, 
through  whom  redress  might  more  easily  be 
obtained.  The  strained  relations  between  tho 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  often 
seriously  hampered  the  action  of  Governments,  but 
bappilv.  in  some  cases,  an  understanding  had  been 
arrived  at  between  them,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
might  lead  to  a  definite  settlement.  (Applause.; 
What  was  needed  was  for  missionaries  to  support 
loyally  »U  Governments  in  extending  civilisation, 
and  tne  best  service  could  be  rendered  by  spread¬ 
ing  education  and  in  forming  Christian  character. 
(Applause.) 

CHINA  AND  OPIUM. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Brent,  Bishop  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  said  as  one  who  luid  studied  somewhat 
closely  thia  intricate  problem,  he  wished  to  say 
was  most  gratifying  that  the  Conimieeion  had  re¬ 


doing  business  in  any  other  country,  or  haring  any 
dealings  in  any  other  country,  unless  it  was  fully 
in  sympathy  with  the  highest  and  largest  develop 
ment  of  the  country  with  which  it  hud  business,  and 
all  Christian  nations  Rhould  therefore  interest  them 
selves  in  education  and  everything  that  tended  to 
the  development  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
went.  Seoondly,  a  Christian  nation  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Government  hindered  or  helped  missions  in 
proportion  as  they  made  a  good  impression  upon 
foreigners  who  came  into  their  country.  They 
should  deal  absolute  justice  to  all  people  who  came 
within  their  jurisdiction,  because  if  tney  dealt  un¬ 
justly  with  people  who  came  iflt.o  the  country,  those 
people  would  send  the  word  bock  home,  and  it 
must  be  a  hindrance  to  the  nation  abroad.  Thirdly, 
Christian  nations  must  deal  justly  with  tho  nations 
with  which  they  dealt,  and  ihrough  the  action  of 
their  Governments  they  could  largely  help  or  hinder 
the  spread  of  Christianity  by  the  conduct  of  their 
officials;  and.  fourthly,  the  Influence  of  their  Gov¬ 
ernments  should  everywhere  be  on  the  side  of  that 
which  was  best.  Applying  that  thought  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  he  believed  the  time  had  come  when 
tho  people  of  Christian  nations  should  ask  their 
Governments  to  throw  their  influence  on  the  side 
of  temperance.  Through  their  officials  they  might 
set  an  example  which  would  be  helpful  to  those 
working  against  •the  use  of  liquor,  and  not.  allow 
their  example  to  support  and  sustain  those  dealing 
in  liquor  and  those  using  it.  (Applause.)  Fifthly, 
the  Christian  nations  ought  to  stand  as  one,  united 
on  behalf  of  the  oause  of  peace.  He  could  not 
understand  how  two  Christian  nations  oould 
justify  going  to  war  with  each  other.  (Applause. 

It  6oemod  to  him  that  there  might  be,  if  not 
formal  expression,  at  least  an  individual  expression 
on  this  subject,,  and  he  was  hopeful  that  they  had 
about  reached  the  time  when  tho  Christian  nations 
would  agree  among  themselvo©  that  any  dispute 
arising  which  defied  diplomatic  settlement  should 
be  submitted  to  an  international  impartial  tribunal 
for  investigation  and  roport  before  the  guns  began 
to  fire.  (Applause.)  The  trouble  was  that,  their 
treaties  exempted  those  questions  affecting  national 
honour,  and  when  a  nation  wanted  to  fight  it  could 
make  a  question  of  honour  out  of  any  affair — 
(laughter)  and  if  they  first  had 
investigation,  not  on  some  one  question, 
but  on  every  question,  thev  would  let 
the  world  know  what,  were  tne  differences, 
and  nations  which  work  for  peace  and  war  would 
be  almost  impossible.  (Applause.)  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  that  great  meeting  was  that 
peoples  of  all  the  world  were  brought  together, 
and  could  understand  each  other,  and  he  hoped 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  speak 
of  each  other  as  brothers  and  not  as  foreigners, 
and  recognising  that  they  were  brethren  solve  theii 
difficulties  like  Christian  people  by  reason  and  not 
by  the  sword.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Bridgman,  Natal,  commenting 
upon  a  statement  in  the  report  os  to  the  intricate 
problems  of  the  native  races  in  South  Africa, 
said  he  knew  of  no  such  problem  from  a  purely 
missionary  point  of  view  although  when  they  came 
to  politics  there  was  indeed  such  a  problem. 

The  Hon.  Seth  Low  said  ho  wished  to  dispel 
any  impression  that  might  have  been  created  that 
the  British  Government  in  its  relation  to  missions 
was  either  lukewarm  ©r  unfriendly.  As 
American  member  of  the  Commission,  he  wanted 
to  say  that  from  all  the  American  Missionary 
Boards  they  had  received  with  one  voice  testimony 
that  throughout  British  India,  and  everywhere 
they  came  in  contact  with  tbe  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  had  no  complaint  to  make.  (Loud 
applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  A.  B.  Warn,  late  Principal  of  the 
Scottish  Churches  College,  Calcutta,  said  missions 
should  be  consolidated,  mission  Boards  should  be 
formod.  and  a  body  of  principles  should  be  framed, 
so  that  the  Governments  of  tbe  world  could  be 
approached  when  necessary  by  the  united 
missionary  forces  of  the  world 

AN  EMBARRASSING  INDEMNITY 
Mr  W.  B.  Sloan.  China  Iuland  Mission.  London, 
narrated  an  incident  with  a  view  to  enunciating 
principle-  In  connection  with  a  rising  in  China 
the  British  Government  insisted  on  tho  death  of 
a  certain  native  and  the  payment,  of  £10,000,  which 
it  was  explained  was  not  intended  as  compensa¬ 
tion  but  as  a  punishment.  This  sum  was  offered 
to  the  mission  concerned,  to  be  utilised  in  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  China.  It  was  refused;  and  on  being 
offered  to  another  society  it  was  again  refused.  But 
one  mission  certainly,  and  he  believed  two,  both  of 
whose  cases  were  outside  Great  Britain,  accepted 
that  money  for  work  in  their  mission  in  China. 
He  appealed  to  the  delegatee,  whatever  might  be 
their  view  with  regard  to  the  right  or  wrongful¬ 
ness  of  compensation,  when  one  missionary  society, 
seeking  to  realise  its  duty  to  God,  had  declined 
such  money,  no  other  mission  should  receive  it. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr  John  Ross,  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  Manchuria,  said  the  Chinese  Government 
was  not  opposed  to  Christianity.  He  had  never 
a  Chinese  official  who  was  opposed  to 
Christianity.  But  the  Chinese  Government  and 
officials  were  opposed  to  foreigners;  and  they 
could  give  many  good  reasons.  (Laughter.)  If 
they  could  remove  the  idea  that  Christianity  and 
Christian  ideals  were  a  political  agency  and  every 
ground  on  which  the  belief  was  based,  they  would 
remove  the  greatest  obstacle  existing  to-day  to 
the  progress  of  missions  in  China.  (Applause.) 

Mr  Than  Khan,  Garo  Hills,  India,  also  fpoke. 

THE  CONGO  ATROCITIES. 

The  aspect  of  the  report  which  dealt  with  the 
6tato  of  affairs  in  tho  Congo  State  was  introduced 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  T.  S.  Barbour,  secretary  of  tbe 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  who 
said  that  the  issue  was  unique  because  of  the 
enormity  of  the  wrongs  to  which  it  related  and  the 
widespread  and  horrible  aeries  of  atrocities  which 
6tained  the  history  of  humanity.  The  issue  was 
brought  before  the  Missionary  Conference  because 


Tin  Rex.  R.  Mathoffer,  of  (ho  Christian  Mil 
•ionary  Church.  Belgium,  was  m«>r©  Iio|m»(uI  about 
th©  pros  port  of  reforms,  as  the  King  of  the  Uel 
giaiis,  the  Government,  and  Parliament  were  all 
nioving  in  that  direction.  Thing*  were  moving 
too  slowly,  especially  in  regard  to  forced  1al-.ur, 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  great  changes 
had  taka'ti  place.  The  Congo  wns  no  more  under 
the  domination  of  one  man,  an  absolute  monarch, 
hut  under  a  constitutional  Government,  and  lie 
believes!  that  a  new  era  wn  opening  for  it.  (An 
plauM.) 

Ltmil  BALFOUR  OF  BURIX1GM  AND  nri'tlCM’NT  tTlONS 
TO  GOVERN MKKT*. 

I*»rd  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  tho  Chairman  of  the 
Commiadon,  in  doting  the  ditcustion,  said  ha! 
thought  they  might  gw  away  from  that  hall  feel- 
mg  that  the  findings  they  had  put  before  them  and 
(he  information  they  had  given  them  were  drawn 
on  lines  which  found  an  echo  and  support  from  the 
great  common-sense  of  the  Conference.  (Applause  ) 
Much  of  the  re|»on  wa*  of  a  much  more  than  tem¬ 
porary  importance  Much  pointed  to  this,  that 
th«y  had  loot  in  the  past  because  they  had  not  been 
to  speak  with  one  organised  voice  on  many 
tilings  «>n  which  they  agreed.  (Applause.)  Thu 
report  emphasised  the  extreme  desirability  for 
much  more  co-operation  between  inimionarles  in 
the  fields  where  they  worked,  and  much  more  co¬ 
operation  between  them  and  thorn  at  homo,  and 
those  at  home  with  one  another  to  ©e©  that 
support  was  given  to  those  abroad  It  showed  tho 
ixtromo  importance  of  good  understanding  b 
wo«»n  mimionary  agents  and  Governments  who¬ 
ever  that  was  possible.  Mr  8oth  Low.  lie  thought. 

1  not  daim  enough  for  missionary  work  in  sup 
I>ort  of  Government*  fie  seemed  almo*t  to  say 
trade  ditr  as  much  Ur  th<  Gov«n  D#nt  as  mi*, 
•lonnry  work  His  (Ixird  Balfour’s)  reply  to  that 
was  that  although  trade  provided  revenue,  trade 
like  nature  did  not  know  sympathy  and  pity.  If 
thoy  wore  going  to  elevate  and  without  elevating 
they  could  not  do  the  best  for  the  Government  it 
wa*  to  ihe  ideal  of  the  misaionary  that  they  would 
go  for  that  aide  of  Government  support.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  What  would  lie  the  position  of  Govern¬ 
ments  if  there  were  no  agents  to  instil  Christum 
i<lenls  into  the  minds  of  the  people-  liberty,  and 
the  responsibility  which  liberty  entailed,  that 
necessity  for  absolute,  downright  straightness  of 
eonduct,  even  though  it  he  to  one's  own  disadvan¬ 
tage  at  the  moment?  It  seemed  to  him,  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  lessons  of  the  report,-  the  word*  they 
nrd  from  their  Norwegian  friend  stood  out  as 
e  quintewNence  of  good  sense  and  good  guidance. 
(Applause.) 

I  I'ERM ANF.NT  COMMITTEE. 

There  hud  boon  allegations  made  about 
fnvouritism  of  labour  in  North  Nigeria,  serious 
negations  os  to  the  liquor  trade  on  the 
East  Const  of  Africa.  There  were  suggestions  us 
to  Government  favouritism  to  the  Moslem  religion 
in  the  Soudan.  Ho  wanted  to  impress  on  the 
meeting  that  it  would  not  he  sufficient-  to  hear 
from  this  agent  or  that  agent  to  pass  (his  or  that 
resolution.  These  Conferences  came  and  went,  but 
Governments  remained ;  and  if  they  were  to 
get.  the  best,  out  of  the  energy  and  time  that  had 
been  spent  in  organising  those  Conferences,  they 
would  leave  behind  them  some  permanent 
body  which  would  speak  for  them, 
>uld  hear  what  they  had  got  to  say. 

would  sift  it  in  u  sympathetic  and 

straightforward  nnd  Christian  manner;  and  having 
thus  attained  to  the  truth,  if  the  truth  was  against 
the  action  of  the  Government,  they  would  with  one 
voice  leave  the  Government  concerned  no  peaoe 
until  it  got  reform.  (Applause.)  It  was  all  very; 
well  to  write  from  this  country  or  that,  three  or 
five  thousand  miles  away ;  but  what  thev  wanted 
was  inter-communication  at  home  on  all  tne  differ1 
dmmuuicat.ions  that  were  made,  so  that  one 
might  confirm  the  other,  so  that  when  thoy  wonV 
to  the  Government  they  could  say  this  was  not  an 
isolated  case,  this  had  been  going  on  for  mode 
years  than  they  cared  to  know,  and  that  they  had 
got  this  from  more  than  one  place.  (Applaui 
’  light  bo  that  the  great  body  of  fclicrn  wotmrn 

_ o  .so  fast  as  everybody  would  like,  but  in  these 

matters  let  them  have  settled  policy.  It  meant 
that  they  would  never  be  caught  making  a  wrong 
impression.  Governments  would  be  taught  that 
complaints  were  not  made  for  temporary  and  frivo 
Ions  purposes,  and  that  when  once  made  they  had 
been  sifted  from  the  bottom,  and  that  no  peace 
would  be  given  imtil  reform  was  brought  about 
through  the  proper  agency.  (Applause.)  He  had 
had  great  pleasure  in  serving  the  Commission 
He  had  served  under  Governments ;  and  he  could 
duly  say  that  if  in  the  future  he  could  be  of  any 
use’ to  the  body  over  which  he  had  presided  with 
satisfaction  to  himself,  it  would  be  a  lasting 
pleasure  and  joy  to  himself.  (Loud  applause.) 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland.  Religious  Tract 
Society,  London,  introduced  the  subject  of  Chris 
tian  Literature,  and  he  was  followed  by  Dr  Timothy 
Richard,  Christian  Literature  Society  of  China, 
Shanghai. 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Griswold,  Amerioan  Presby 
terian,  Lahore,  India,  advocated  the  entering  of 
the  arena  of  public  discussion  in  India  by  meant 
of  a  well-edited  Christian  review.  A  magazine  of 
this  kind,  frankly  addressed  to  the  non-Christian 
people,  would  be  a  powerful  instrument  for  good. 
This  point  was  emphasised  by  the  Rev,  II.  F. 
Luflamm,  who  said  they  should  consider  the  advisa 
b i  1  it v  of  appropriating  tlie  secular  Press  on  behalf 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Two  kinds  of  newspapers  were 
needed — a  general  English  newspaper  setting  forth 
English  and  Christian  opinion  in  India,  represent¬ 
ing  not  a  political  party  but  tbe  missionary  forces 
in  the  country ;  and  a  vernacular  newspaper  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  native  Press,  which 
always  anti-Christian.  The  Rev.  Edwin 
Greaves,  London  Missionary  Society,  Benares, 
North  India,  appealed  for  more  original  literature 
in  tho  vernacular;  and  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Hoskins, 
American  Presbyterian,  Syria  Mission,  made  a 
similar  call  for  writings  in  the  Arabic  language 
to  meet  the  case  of  Islam.  The  Rev.  Gilbert 
Walshe,  Christian  Literature  Society  for  China, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Jackson,  of  the  Christian 
Literature  Society  of  India,  also  spoke. 
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Id  t her#  be  any  friendship  l»el ween  tin  Oru-nta 
1, nd  tho  Western  '  He  would  on»wer  that  qua* 
of  hie  best  friend*,  a  man  whose  loss 
he  even  now  very  deeply  regretted,  wa*  an  Oriental, 

,  Brahmin  of  Bombay.  He  had  |H-r-orial  r.-ln 
ion*  of  friendship  with  him,  ami  all  he  «mJd 
«ay  wo*  that  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  govern 
(but  great  Prnsideriev,  it  wu*  partly  because  he 
had  confidential  rotation*,  with  his  Oriental  fr.end- 
, nd  His  Majesty  .  fel!ow-uh,«1-  Jluy  heard 
great  deal  about  Imperial  quo,  t  ion*  1  tier© 
was  no  more  important  Imperial  question  than 
hie  tbe  establishing  of  perfectly  amicable  and 
onfidentiul  relations  between  them  and  their 
fellow-subject,  in  India.  (Applause.)  Now,  if 
what  he  said  applied  to  the  governor*  and  the| 
governed,  lie  sunmitted  to  them  that  it  applied 
nth  greater  fore©  to  them.  In  the  Christian  faith 
,11  fellow-workers,  all  Orientals  or  Westerners. 

'hould  l>©  unitod  l.v  all  tho  closest  tie*  of  amity  and  |  United  Kre 
friendship.  (AppUun#.)  If  ever  the  Kingdom 
if  God  wa*  to  prevail  in  India,  it  would  orlTV  be 
if  tho  representative*  of  tho  Western  civilisation) 
und  of  th©  Western  Churches  could  inspire  in  theu 
Orient  ul  fellow-subjocU  the  fullest  confident©-  if  Work, 
they  looked  upon  them  as  their  brothers  in  Christ 
INDIAN  atll'ERIOniTY  IN  CHRISTIAN  PRACTICE. 

IIo  would  remind  them  that  it  was  often  suid  national  Mi* 
that  if  thev  wanted  Chrintianity  to  prevail  m  1  tOaa 

India,  they  should  try  to  find  the _  Christian  oh- 
uents  which  already  existed  in  India. 
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God."  They  needed,  h©  mi«|.  (<, 
I  solemn  view*  of  (heir  relation* 
follow-men.  They  ought  to  get  mu,  , 
tudw  toward*  th©  nonUhnatian  rare* 
to  fore©  upm  them  our  own  halm*,  rn 
customs.  That  was  not  wh 
(li©ar,  heur.) 

Th©  Lord  Bi*hop  (A  South** 

[Unity  of  the  Human  Kar©  in  (1 


w*  ware  there  for 


WOMEN  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

A  meeting  was  Wold  yesterday  in  Pt  George's 
Church  in  connection  with  the  Con 
forene©.  There  woe  a  large  audience  of  ladies. 

«•*-*...  _ _ Th'’  •ubiaot  diaciwsion  woe,  “ Position# of  Bpecial 

IdTnapiVe  in  thair  I  Orisi*  in  th©  Muwion  Field  in  Relation  to  W< 


mem*  which  aimauv  «*«*«*•  . . .  ■  ,  .  ,  - 

ell  his  Edinburgh  friend*  what  struck  him  most  |  was  not  originally  intended  for  tie,  education  of) 


Mis*  G n 


Dodge 


rupied  tho  chair. 

Mis*  Latham,  ©x  Principal  of  Pt  Mart's  College, 
Calcutta,  hod  for  her  aublfct.  “The  Crisis  in  Kdu 
**hc  said  that  to 
further  education  iu  India  it  was  mxewsary  that 
tho  oorviccs  of  the  very  best  teachers  should  ho 
would  |  requisitioned  wherever  possible.  The  ctirru  ulum 


poor-  1 


11  India.  Thor©  were  no  workho 
houses  nor  poqr  rate  in  India,  and  wh; 
tho  Hindus  uooepted  as  thair  firm  rule  of  conduct, 
and  practised  it.  that  never  should  any  of  their 
co-vt©  fellow*  l>o  in  want  if  they  could  help  it. 
(Applause.)  There  they  had  unconsciously  a  tri 
but©  paid  to  Christianity,  and  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  where  wo  had  poor  rate*  and  work- 
qoum-s  it  was  bue-aus©  tho  Christian  (ffiurche*  in 
this  land  had  not  don©  their  duty  n*  was  don© 
In  India  by  th©  Hindus.  They  must  allow  him 
•jo  pay  them  that  tribute,  and  depend  upon  it, 
they  would  find  the  moan*  of  rallying  them  to 
(,h©*r  Christianity  the  more  they  themselves, 
.vhethor  in  India*  or  here  at  home,  practised  tho 
principles  of  their  faith — that  great  prinoiple  of 
l#ve  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  (Applause.) 
Addressing  Mr  Azariob,  hi*  Lordship  asked  him 
to  take  back  to  hi*  Church  and  to  his  friend*  the 


f _  girl*,  but  for  boys,  and  before  any  advanre  wa* 

Because  j  likely  to  bo  made  they  would  have  to  overthrow 
th©  present-day  ay  stein,  and  enforce  something  whiah 
would  bo  more  in  th©  girl*'  iritereirt*.  India  wo* 
waking  up.  No  on©  who  left,  tho  country,  say. 
five  years  ago,  could  realise  the  great  change 
that  nad  taken  place.  Nevertheless  educational 
nood *  were  outstanding,  Much  required  to  be 
done,  u*  was  evident  from  th©  fact  that  only  about 
ono  nutivo  in  ©very  hundred  know  how  to  rood. 
(Applause.) 

Miss  Ida  Kahn,  a  Chinese  doctor,  who  st>ok«  on 
"The  I’rcsent-Day  Need*  of  the  Chinese  Women." 
said  that  tho  Chinese  men  were  now  giving  their 
wives  and  daughters  more  liberty.  (Tuna's  trans¬ 
formation  must  b©  brought  about  by  tlie  education 
of  l»or  daughter*  as  well  us  her  son*;  (Applause.) 

Mis9  Macdonald,  dealing  with  tho  urgent  claim 
of  women's  work  in  Japan,  remarked  that  the 


insurance  that  at  all  ©vents  that  Conference  of  children  now  attended  school*  from  tho  age  of 
Christians  were  prepared  at  ull  times  to  shake  theisix  to  fourteen  yeans.  There  was  a  great  neel 
hand  of  fellowship  with  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  J°r  Christian  teachers,  for  education  in  Japan  wa* 
hey  prayed  God  for  the  success  of  their  Church  |  jocular,  and _ would  r®Jway#  remain  so.  Mi**  Bash 


..id  for  the  influence  which  it  might  exert  not 
_.nly  in  the  South  of  India  but  all  over  that 
great  Indian  Empire,  for  which  we  incurred  such 
an  immense  responsibility.  God  grant  that  they 
might  be  able  to  discharge  it..  (Applnaise.) 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the  pronouncing  of 
ho  benediction. 

BUSINESS  FOR  TO-DAT. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  first  part  of  tbe  day  rhould  be 
of  .  tbe  report  »t»d  ‘ 


ford  spoke  on  the  Chinese  crisis. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY 
AND  MISSIONARY  NURSE. 

Tho  first  of  three  meetings  to  disepss  medical 
missions  and  other  medical  problem*  from  a  pro 
fessional  standpoint  was  held  yesterday  morninc 
in  the  Edinburgh  Cate,  under  tbe  auspices  of  fJu 


US©.'  lie  voted  to  the  genonU  presentation  01 .  toe  noun  ana  101  ,  ,  ...  .  -  r,  ,  ,,  ,  ,, 

rSTGr  R?r?cTis.iion  -regarding  eo-opetation  in  the  mission  field,  and  World  Missionary  Conference.  Sir  Alexander  it 

It _  tho  latter  "  •  •  1 


the  latter  part  of  tbe  day  to  discussion  of  o--o  pc  ration 
tho  home  base  with  fpeoial  reference  to  the  resolution  re¬ 
tarding  the  proposer!  "  Continuation  Committee.''  The  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  are  ret  down  for  special  consideration:  — 

1 1.  Before  the  intercessory  service,  discussion  of  these  two 

j(u)  What  are  the  practical  possibilities  of  comity  and 
'|p-ope ration  on  the  mission  field  ’ 

\  (b)  Wbat  are  the  principles  which  sh«nld  regulate  such 
-Bonty  and  co-operation? 

fll.  After  the  intercessory  service,  proposal  and  discussion 
-Jr  the  resolution  regarding  the  '  Continuation  Committee, 
jpd  any  discussion  of  tho  possibilities  and  principles  of 
do-operaton  at  the  Khme  base. 


SYNOD  HALL. 


THE  POSITION  IN  INDIA 

Evangelisation  of  India  "  formed  the  subject 
of  the  speeches  at.  the  evening  meeting,  when  the 
Rev,  Dr  Kelman  presided  over  a  crowded 
audience.  _ 

The  Chairman  said  that  missionary  work  and 
the  whole  missionary  ideal  had  changed  of  recent 
years  from  a  sentiment  to  a  statesmanship.  They 
used  to  be  a  great  work  of  supererrogation,  a  kind 
of  extra  part  of  piety  which  proper  people 
thought  might  be  included  in  their  religious  life. 

They  now  were  seen  to  be  part,  of  the  strategic, 
and’ absolutely  necessary  work  that  was  called  for 
by  the  situation  of  the  world.  The  first  point 
the  change  was  that  there  were  certain  places 
the  world  which  were  for  th©  moment  critical 
places,  where  the  whole  of  the  future  was  being 
fought  out  at  tlie  hour  and  in  all  wisdom,  and 
all  diplomacy  such  places  as  these  should  have 
emphasis  on  such  a  day  as  this.  Th®.  second  was 
that  whereas  in  the  days  when  missions  were 
sentiment  all  foreign  races  and  their  worship  and 
their  national  genius  were  simply  so  much  food 
for  the  moment,  matter  that  was  to  be  forgotten 
and  destroyed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Tbe  third 
point  was  that  it.  bad  brought  before  them  medical 
mission  work  in  India.  It  used  to  be  supposed 
that  medical  work  in  the  mission  field,  like  educa¬ 
tional  work  there  also,  was  used  as  a  sort  of  bribe, 
but  some  far  deeper  philosophy  was  at  work  m  the 
mission  field.  It  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
causes  instead  of  effects. 

Dr  Wan  lass,  who  has  been  eight  een  years  m  the 
Bombav  Presidency,  spoke  on  "  Medical  Mission 
Work  "in  India."  '  Tlie  medical  missionary  was 
greatly  required  in  India,  and  his  work  was  very 
much  appreciated  by  the  people.  In  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  he  was  a  most  valuable  asset. 

Bishop  Oldham,  Methodist  Episcopalian  Bishop 
of  South  India,  dealt  with  “  India’s  Genius  for. 

Religion."  In  India,  he  said, 'there  was^rTmfense  PiaSid.  _ _  ...  _  _ 

spiritual  hunger,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  |Ln<[  weet  must  always  remain 

if  India  suffered  from  anything  it  was  having  her  _ *  „„  4\,n  Ao 

head  too  much  in  the  clouds. 

Mr  George  Sherwood  Eddy  gave  an  account  of 
work  among  students  in  Calcutta,  and  spoke  of  the 
Christian  awakening  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
various  classes  in  India. 

A  COMPLAINT  FROM  INDIA. 

At  the  evening  meeting  in  the  United  Free 
Assembly  Hall  the  subject  for  discussion  was, 

“The  Problem  of  Co-operation  between  Foreign 
and  Native  Workers.”  Lord  Reay  presided  over 
a  large  attendance,  and  briefly  introduced  the 
speakers. 

The  Rev.  L.  H.  Roots.  Bishop  of  Hankow,  said 
the  ability  of  Chinese  Christians  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  signs  of  the  times;  and  it  was 
proven  to  be  a  true  sign  by  the  fact  that  Chinese 
Christians  pf  ability  wore  in  the  greatest  possible 
demand  wherever  they  could  be  secured.  Such 
salaries  were  being  offered  them  as  proved  that  in  __ 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  they  took  a  foremost  (  eriously, 
place  in  the  life  of  the  country.  They  needed  to'“ — 
recognise  Chinese  leadership  more  fully  than  had 
yet  been  done  in  the  voluntary  authoritative 
councils  of  tho  Church.  He  meant  tho  prelimi¬ 
nary,  and  finally  authoritative,  conferences  or 
svnods  or  representative  assemblies  of  the  Chinese 
Church,  in  which  laymen  should  have  a  seat  and 
a  voice  and  a  vote.  They  needed  to  reoognise  | 

Chinese  leadership  more  fully  upon  the  staff  of  [ 
salaried  workers,  pastors  and  teachers  and 
physicians.  On  these  staffs  they  should  give  a| 
great  place,  for  development  in  Church  service,  to 
thq  Cnineso  Christian*.  Those  Christians  who 
were  being  called  for  in  the  Government  service! 
should  be  claimed  first  of  all  by  the  Christian 1 
Church. 

Tlie  Rev-  President  Ibuka,  Japan,  dealt  with 
the  relationship  between  the  missions  and  the 


it  appealed  to  humanity  and  because  Christian  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  giving  an  introductory 
missionaries  had  earliest  pressed  this  matter  upon  [sketch  of  the  founding  of  that  Church  some 
the  world’s  attention,  and  because  there  were  vast  veurs  ago.  That  first  period  having  been  passed, 
regions  in  the  interior  of  Africa  which  [lie  said,  questions  of  co-operation  between  the  mis 


denied  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel. 


and  the  minister*  and  laymen  of  the 


Did  the  wrongs  continue  ?  In  his  opinion  the  testi-  Japanese  Christian  Church  arose  upon  questions  of 
.  ■’  •  Vrt  >  *-  ---  -  — t- — -a— 'administration  regarding  the  rights  of  the  respec¬ 

tive  bodies.  Within  certain  restrictions  there  was 
hourt-v  co-operation,  particularly  in  doing  evan¬ 
gelistic  work,  and  valuable  results  had  been 
secured.  It.  would  be  unfair,  lie  said,  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  m  a  body  were  oppo**ed  to  co-operation, 
because  while  manv  of  them  had  shown  strenuous 
opposition,  others  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  it  about.  He  felt,  that  the  problem  could  bo 
solved,  and  that  there  could  bo  harmonious  co¬ 
operative  work  during  the  present  period— that 
period  of  transition  between  the  founding  and 
tho  full  establishment  of  the  Japanese  Christian 
Church,  when  foreign  missions  would  be  needed 
no  more,  because  their  places  would  bo  taken  by 
home  missions.  (Anplau«e.) 

INDIA’S  DISSATISFACTION. 

The  Rev.  V.  S.  Azariah,  India,  one  of  the  special 
delegates  appointed  by  the  British  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  relation¬ 
ship  in  India  between  the  foreign  missionary  and 
the  native  workers  wa*  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
and  a  speedy  change  wa©  necessary  if  there  was  to 
be  hearty  co-operation.  He  offered  criticism  of 
the  personal  attitude  of  some  roissionarie*,  and 
^expressed  th©  opinion  th#t  there  was  a  lack  of 


monv  that  the  conditions  were  relieved  wa*  still  | 
wanting.  The  changes  promised  were  the  meagre 
products  of  the  exposures,  and  only  played  about 
the  edges  of  true  reform.  What  was  wanted  wa* 
action  in  the  correction  of  tho  wrongs  so  thorough¬ 
going  that  none  could  doubt  that  they  no  longer 
existed.  (Applause.) 

Professor  Dr  H.  Vaoi  Nos.  Leiden.  Holland, 
warned  the  Conference  not  to  intermeddle  with  in¬ 
ternational  politic*  as  was  proposed  by  the  appeal 
to  the  Power*  who  were  signatories  to  the  General 
Act  of  Berlin,  a*  the  missionary  world  would  lose 
and  not  gain  by  taking  such  a  course.  Manv  of 
their  enemies  would  urge  that  missionary  laoour 
waa  only  a  mean*  of  helping  political  influtmee. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  London 
Baptist,  Missionary  Society,  said  that  the  spiritual 
success  in  the  Congo  had  been  gratifying,  but  it 
had  been  costly  in  both  money,  and  lives.  Missions 
had  been  there  before  the  Congo  State  was  estab¬ 
lished.  and  their  anissionaries  nad  been  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  condition  of  affairs  before  the  European 
and  American  Press  took  tbe  matter  up.  They 
were  still  waiting  for  real  reform,  and  they  were 
not  going  to  give  up  their  Divinely-appointed  task 
qntil  it  had  been  wcured.  -(Applause.) 


THE  MISSIONARY  MESSAGE  IN  RELATION 
TO  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS. 

Professor  Cairns,  Aberdeen  United  Free  Church 
College  (chairman  of  the  Commission),  presided  at 
the  meeting  in  the  Synod  Hall  yesterday  forenoon, 
when  the  report  of  Commission  IV. — “  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Message  in  Relation  to  Non-Christian  Re¬ 
ligions  ” — was  considered. 

'■The  Chairman  said  the  purpose  of  the 
(commission  was  to  ascertain*  how  the 

(missionary  message  could  be  reinforced 

y  inquiry  and  by  consideration — what  they 
mid  do  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
;re  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands  by  ari 
animation  of  the  spiritual  circumstances  which 
►nditioned  the  proclamation  of  that  message 
d  the  best  way  appeared  (o  them  to  be  inquiry 
to  what  might,  bo  called  the  living  forces  of  ttio 
iristian  religion  and  the  life  and  the  death  forces 
the  non-Christian  religions.  In  their  report  they 
^d  dealt  with  Animistic  religions.  Chineso  re- 
riona,  Japanese  religions,  Islam,  and  Hinduism, 
e  view  which  thev  took,  arid  which  they  believed 
s  the  only  one  that,  scientifically  regarded,  the 
ts  bore  out,  was  that  Christianity  was  the  one  ab- 
lute  and  final  religion.  (Applause.)  Nothing  in 
1  their  evidence  was  more  reniarkable  than  the 
«olute  unanimity  of  their  missionaries  on  that 
>int.  They  also  held  that  inasmuch  as  Christian- 
was  the  absolute  religion  no  one  generation  of 
ristian  history  had  fully  exhausted  its  meaning, 
ey  were  all”  time-conditioned — conditioned  by 
iir  circumstances,  education,  and  otherwise, 
cry  age  posseased  but  a  partial  explanation  of 
at  absolute  and  glorious  hope.  They  believed 
it  in  every  generation  there  were  great  depths 
unknown  truth  to  be  discovered  in  the  eternal 
rid ;  and  that  in  thcee  unknown  depths  there 
•  hidden  inspirations.  And  the  endeavour  they 
,d  made  was  to  take  all  those  heathen  religions 
expressing  the  deep  needs  of  the  human  Heart 
its  search  after  God — to  take  them  as  an  apo- 
lypse  of  human  need,  and  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
in  a  new  apocalypse  of  the  divine  grace.  Another 
ing  that  appeared  to  them  was  the  profound 
ed  that  there  was  of  a  new  and  deeper  vision 
;o  the  latent  resources  of  th©  Christian  Gospel. 
jc  question  occurred  to  them  had  the  Church 
thin  herself  the  spiritual  resources  for  so  high 
d  so  arduous  a  calling.  When  they 
iasured  the  actual  existing  spiritual  forces  of 
&  Christian  Church,  with  this  emergency,  conld 
ey  say  that  they  were  equal  to  them  ?  He  would 
ter  his  profound  conviction  that  they  were  not. 
ley  were  moving  up  to  a  situation  which  was  too 
_.rd  for  them,  and  for  which  they  were  not  yet 
idy.  So  the  matter  of  most,  urgent  moment  before 
e  Church  at  the  present  time  which  dwarfed  all 
tiers  was  how  should  they  attain  from  the  eternal 
i>d  those  spiritual  re-inforcements  of  His  Grace 
rich  should  make  them  able  to  meet  and  to 
onscend  the  coming  hour.  They  required  a  now 
sion  of  God.  They  required  to  got  further  into 
le  hidden  latent  resources  of  their  Faith.  They 

fuired  to  be  more  fully  possessed  by  the  spirit 
God.  Surely  the  whole  drift  of  th©  Conference 
5  leading  up  to  this,  that  ere  it  bad  passed  they 
•uld  all  make  a  new  discovery  of  God. 

JAPANESE  RELIGIONS. 

j’he  Bishop  of  Oseory,  Kilkenny,  Ire- 
"ri3  he'  did "  hot,  Believe  that  east 
apart.  (Ap- 

riause.)  He  believed  that  the  deeper  things 
joth  were  identical,  and  that  there  was  a  power 
which  could  bring  them  together.  (Applause.) 
When  they  came  to  consider  Christianity  in  rela- 
ion  to  tho  non-Christian  religions,  what  thev  found 
was  a  glorious  fulness  of  the  Christian  faith — that 
t.  had  in  it  everything  that  could  satisfy  the 
spiritual  needs  of  mankind.  (Applause.) 

AN  EDINBURGH  PROFESSOR  ON  ANIMISM. 

Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  speaking  on  Animistic 
Religions,  said  that  Animism  had  been  described 
kS  not  so  much  a  religion  as  tlie  natural  philosophy 
if  uncivilised  man.  There  was  a  survival  of  Ani- 
eristic  thought  in  most  of  them.  He  had  no 
loubt  that  children,  for  instance,  looked  upon  their 
lolls  and  “  Teddy  bears  ”  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  ns  the  savage  <lid  upon  his  idol©.  (Laughter.) 
'3ut  that  which  in  our  case  was  merely  a  harmless 
uperstition,  that  which,  In  the  case  of  the  poet, 
vith  his  personification  of  natural  objects,  was 
in  entertaining  and  elevating  fancy,  was  in  the 
as©  of  tho  Animistic  heathen,  who  took  it  very 
crushing  and  destroying  nightmare 
eighing  upon  his  soul.  Not  only  was  the 
Vnimistic  religion  a  terror,  but  it  was  a  thor 
>ughly  immoral  superstition.  The  evidence  in  the 
|  ©port  wont  to  show  that  the  Animistic  religion  had 
lOthing  whatever  to  do  with  morality.  It  was  dis- 
inguished  bv  the  grossest  licentiousness  in  sexua 
elation*.  There  were  some  people  who  pictured 
o  themselves  the  savage  a©  a  careless,  happy 
-©ing,  wliom  it  was  a  thousand  pities  to  trouble 
vith  the  mysteries  of  existence.  But  the  real  truth 
vas  that  the  savage  had  already  troubled  himself 
vith  the  mysteries  of  existence — (applause)  and 
hat  lie  had  imagined  for  himself  a  sort  of  liell 
ririch  he  went  about  cringing  with  fear  before 
nalicious  demons — the  hell  in  which  oven  the  souls 
f  his  loved  ones  had  oonspired  with  xlevils  to  vex 
irin  and  to  torment  him.  The  only  virtue  that 
hos©  heathen  people  seemed  to  powes*  by  nature 
.as  one  which  they  shared  with  tne  wild  animal*  - 
he  virtue  of  courage-  -and  t.hov  shared  the  cruelty 
.f  the  wild  beast  along  with  his  courage.  As  to 
he  question  whether  there  was  anv  truth  in  this 
Vnimistio  -religion,  he  confessed  that,  he  used  to 
|  ic  somewhat  strongly  of  opinion  that  their  funcln 
oental  idea  about  ghosts  and  devils  who  took  pos 
assion  of  men.  and  who  did  harm  to  them,  wa*  of 
,  he  nature  of  a  hallucination,  and  he  was  still  of 
I  hat  opinion  on  the  whole,  although  he  had  been 
lightly  shaken,  because  there  wn«  a  very  strong 
■ody  of  evidence  from  the  missionaries  to  tho  effect 
hat  there  wn*  an  objective  reality  about  the*.- 
ccult  phenomena— that  there  w©r©  men  who  really 
>ad  been  taken  possession  of  by  evil  spirit*  that 
his  demonical  power  wa*  a  reality  ;  and  that  when 
leliveranre  came  to  them  from  Christ  it  wa*  not 
.  mere  deliverance  from  the  four  of  devil©,  but  an 
.ctual  deliverance  from  the  power  of  devils. 
Applause.) 

Dr  Speer,  New  York,  also  spoke. 

Subsequently  a  meeting  for  intercession  wa*  held. 

ASIA  AND  THE  WHITE  MAN. 

Sir  John  Ken naway,  Bart  .  occupied  the  chair 
-t  th©  evening  session,  when  there  was  a  crowded 
ttendance. 

The  Rev.  Dr  A.  J.  Brown.  New  York,  speaking 
•n  "Christianity  in  relation  to  race  probl  »ins,” 
aid  it  oould  not  be  unknown  to  such  an  intelligent 
.ur lienee  a*  thi*.  that  _  the  very  success  of  our 
oiasionory  enterprise  m  Asia  in  particular  wa* 


Simpson  presided. 

Dr  J.  W.  Ballantyne,  president  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  in  a  paper  on  "  Tin 
Training  of  Medical  Missionaries,’’  said  any 
medical  man  or  womun  would  no  longer  do  foi 
the  mission  field,  and  the  missionary  societies  must 
see  to  it  that  in  the  future  they  did  not  even  run 
the  risk  of  having  the  reproach  brought  against 
them  that  they  were  sepding  abroad  doctors  whe 
had  been  or  might  be  failures  at  home.  The  idea' 
policy  must  bo  to  send  the  best,  medical  men  and 
medical  women  to  tho  mission  field.  Training  for 
the  missionary  duties  of  the  medical  missionary 
must,  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  to  be  something 
more  than  a  medical  man  working  in  the  mission 
field ;  he  ought  to  take  a  share  in  the  evangelistic 
work  of  his  station,  and  his  special  opportunities 
for  saying  a  word  in  season  made  it  a  not  incon 
siderable  share;  he  needed  to  brace  himself  up 
for  his  arduous  professional  duties  by  joining  with 
his  fellow-missionaries  and  with  his  pktients  in 
spiritual  exercises. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  of  the  Nurses'  Mis 
sionary  League,  Miss  Outram  gave  in  a 
paper  on  “  The  Training  of  tho  Mis 
siouary  Nurse,"  in  which  she  dealt  with 
the  professional  training,  theological  train 
ing,  and  Bible  study,  mission  field  study,  and 
the  length  of  furlough.  She  remarked  that  the 
great  advance  in  medical  missions  during  the  past 
century,  and  the  foundation  of  mission  hospitals, 
had  made  it  imperative  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  fully  qualified  European  nurse  in  each 

Vi-»^|»i<m.l  t*,  oupcruiloi*-!  bii«1  tram  *o 

There  had  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
British  missionary  nurses  during  the  past  five 
years;  the  figure  having  risen  from  about  137  to 
270.  The  supply  was  still,  however,  very  inade¬ 
quate.  as  was  emphasised  by  the  fact  that,  the 
number  of  medical  missionaries  holding  British 
degrees  was  405.  as  against  only  270  nurses. 

Dr  Ballantyne  then  submitted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  medical  missions  ahould  be  recognised 
as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  missionary 
work  of  tho  Christian  Church,  that  medical  mis¬ 
sions  should  be  continued  and  extended,  and  that 
they  should  be  under  the  charge  of  fully  qualified 
medical  missionaries,  with  properly  staffed  and 
equipped  hoepitals,  and.  with,  where  possible, 
European  or  American  missionary  nurses  to  super- 
ise  the  native  staff  of  nurse*. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Mr  J.  Howard 
Clark,  Uganda,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  train 
ing  in  the  subject  of  tropical  medicine.  He  said 
it  was  not  only  necessary  for  a  missionary  to 
have  a  thorough  training  in  medicine  and 
surgery  at  home  before  starting  out.  but 
also  in  the  spiritual  and  higher  aspects  of  the 
work.  . 

Dr  H.  Lankester  said  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  of  tho  greatest  importance  that,  thev  should 
have  their  medical  mission  work  directed  by  quali 
fied  medical  men. 

Dr  W.  T.  Wanless,  Miraj,  pointed  out  that 
medical  missionaries  ought  to  have  some  special 
training  on  business,  lines. 

Dr  Shepard,  Turkey,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
missionaries  learning  the  language  of  a  country 
they  might  go  to  before  taking  up  the  medical 
work. 

Mr  W.  R.  Lambuth,  London,  remarked  that  two 
men  should  be  sent  to  every  hospital,  for  the  bur 
den  wis  heavy  enough  for  one  man. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Dr  M'Adam  Eceles,  London,  said  that,  before  the 
nursing  world  at  present  was  the  question  of  a  i 
three  years'  certificate  and  State  registration.  If  | 
that  demand  came  from  the  nurses  themselves  it 
behoved  missionary  societies  to  accept  for  posts  of 
responsible  work  nurses  who  held  these  qualifies 
tions. 

A  resolution  on  the  lines  of  the  discussion  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  the  missionary 
nurse  was  also  adopted. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  MISSIONARY. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  tbe 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Queen  Street.,  in  the 
renin g — Dr  W.  M'Adam  Eceles  presiding. 

In  an  address  on  “  The  Elementary  Training 
in  Medicine  for  Foreign  Missionaries,”  the  Chair¬ 
man  maintaned  that  every  mission  station  should 
be  supplied  with  qualified  men  or  women.  The 
care  and  the  health  of  the  body  of  the  missionary, 
he  said,  waa  a  duty  whicl)  a  missionary  society 
owed  to  God.  In  manv  parts  of  the  non-Christian 
world  the  presence  of  the  white  teacher  was  in  the 
native  mind  synonymous  with  the  presence  of  the 
white  healer.  It  was  right  for  them  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  gaining  element  Ary  knowledge. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Elliot  said  experience  had  made  him  a  convert  as 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  elementary  instruction 
in  medicine  and  surgery  to  all  missionaries— men 
and  women. 

Dr  J.  Rutter  Williams,  Poona.  India,  mam 
tained  that  a  man  who  went  to  tho  mission  field 
with  nine  months’  medical  training  was  precisely 
in  the  same  position  a©  tlie  second  year  student. 

After  further  discussion,  several  resolutions  were 
adopted,  the  more  important  being  to  the  effect 
that  all  missionaries  going  abroad  should  have  that 
knowledge  which  should  enable  them  to  safeguard 
their  own  health  and  that  of  their  families;  that 
oil  the  societies  should  send  fully  qualified  medical 
missionaries  to  every  district  where  nrissionane* 
were  located  when  other  qualified  medical  assist 
ance  was  not  available;  that  those  missionaries 
who  were  compelled  to  live  hi  districts  where  there 
were  no  medical  missionaries,  and  where  no 
medical  or  surgical  assistance  was  available,  should 
have  that,  knowledge  which  should  enable  them  u 
treat  minor  ailment*  nnd  accidents. 

A  paper  on  “  The  Need  for  the  Colloction  of 
Health  Statistics  of  Foreign  Missionaries  "  wiu 
submitted  by  Dr  Basil  Price.  Such  informatic 


fled,  .and  paralysed  the  Church's  activity  would  be 
destroyed  bv  tlie  breath  of  the  living  spirit. 

The  Rev.  Dr  J.  H.  Odell  also  spoke,  and  an  open 
c  aference  took  place. 

THE  U.S.A.  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 
(COLOURED)  AT  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  National  Baptist.  Convention  (Coloured)  of 
(he  United  State©  is  represented  in  the  World's 
Missionary  Conference  by  twenty-eight  clergymen. 
Among  them  are  Dr  L.  G.  Jordon,  corresponding 
r<  rotary:  Wo.  Beckham,  Field  Secretary  of 
Horn©  Mission  Board;  Professor  R.  B.  Hudson, 
Recording  Secretary .  E.  R.  Carter,  J.  H.  Eason, 
R  J.  Fisher.  P.  Brvant,  and  S.  W.  Bacote, 
ditor  National  Baptist  Year-Book  and  Statistician. 
\i  cording  to  the  year-book  there  ure  18,000 
Inrche®,  17,000  ministers,  and  2,350,000  member* 

.  .  -  .  -  -  -  — —  -  f  this  denomination.  The  Church  supports  about 

lie  mXon tamed,  would  bring  into  prominence  th.  25  misrioranes  of  all  grades,  and  ha*  a  few 
l  nu  1  v5®!?5*  in  various  countries  and  risks  '•  hooU  established  in  foreign  fields-  Tho  pro- 

health  which  missionaries  had  to  face,  and  the  b.*'  .c^tv  of  thi©  Church  in  the  United  States 
methods  for  combating  ouch  condition©.  24  000, 


000  dollars. 


MINISTERS’  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
EVANGELISATION. 

“The  Responsibility  of  Ministers  with  regnril 
to  tho  Evangelisation  of  tho  World"  formed  thr 
subject  of  address©*  before  200  clergymen  in  th< 

Tolbooth  Church  yesterday  afternoon.  The  I\<  ■ 

C-C.  B.  Bardtley  presided. 

Dr  R.  E.  Speer,  New  York,  spoke  of  “  Mission* 
as  Primary  in  tho  Life  of  the  Church."  He  eai.l 
they  believed  that  tho  enuse  of  missions  was  en 
titled  to  hold  th©  first  place  in  the  life,  organiso 
tion.  and  work  of  the  Christian  Church  hecau  ' 
they  believed  it  held  the  tirjt  place  in  the  thong!'1 
of  God.  Whenever  the  missionary  obligation  had 
been  throyrn  into  tho  background  tho  Church's 
spiritual  character  had  just  to  that  extent  detenor 
ated,  and  her  spiritual  life  to  that  extent  had  ^ - ^ 

been  impoverished,  and  whenever  the  missionary  foment.  Dr  Schicffclin  spoko  on  The  In 

•rest  of  American  Business  Men  in  Mmsions 


GLASGOW  PARALLEL 
MEETINGS. 

The  week  of  parallel  meeting*  arranged  to 
.1  low  Glasgow  to  *hare  in  the  World  Missionary 
'onferencc  wa*  inaugurated  in  St  Georges 
'hurch,  Buchanan  Street,  yesterday.  Three  meet- 
ngs  were  held  at  different  hours  of  tho  day, 
.nd  at  each  there  was  a  largo  attendance. 

At  1.15  a  midday  gathering  for  business  men 
*»$  held.  Mr  R  H.  Sinclair  wa*  in  tlie  chair, 
od  ho  introduced  Mr  William- Jay  Schieffelin, 
LPhil.,  New  York,  who,  he  said,  was  a  prominent 
•an  in  commercial  circle*  in  New  York  and  a 
fading  member  of  the  Laymen1*  Missionary 


in te reals,  had  made  iceu  pause  and  say,  “  Is  <xir 
own  profit  the  only  thing  after  all?  Don't  we 
have  to  sc©  to  it  that  th©  right*  of  the  other  man 
Ahould  havo  far  greater  consideration  V’  H© 
spoke  of  the  rise  and  progrea*  of  tlie  Laymen'* 
Missionary  Movement  in  Canada  and  Amferica. 
and  among  tho  result*  mentioned  that  they  had 
changed  the  entire  attitude  of  th©  secular  Pro** 
toward*  mission*.  Usually  those  newspapers  wer© 
glad  hitherto  to  print  editorial*  blaming  mia- 
sionary  enterprise.  He  did  not  think  one  paper 
would"  have  tlx-  audacity  to  do  that  now. 

At  three  o’clock  the  Rev,  Professor  Harlan  P. 
Beach,  D.D..  Yale,  presided,  and  explained  Com- 
miicion  1-,  which  deal*  with  “  Carrying  the  Gospel 
to  all  the  world.'  Pa*tor  Juliu*  Richter,  D.D.. 
Germany,  spoke  of  India,  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  various  peoples,  the  peculiar  problems  they 
presented  to  mi&sionary  effort,  and  the  progress 
that  was  bring  made.  The  Rev.  Bishop  Bash- 
ford.  Peking.  China,  said  th©  man  who  thought 
th©  Chinese  were  not  awakening  wa*  a  man  who 
was  not  himself  awake.  ITiey  wore  changing  their 
old  idea*  of  education  for  th©  modem  system, 
but!  thev  oould  not  do  so  at  once  because  of  the 
want  of  teachers.  They  were  changing  industri¬ 
ally  as  well  a*  intellectually.  H©  spoko  from  his 
own  observation  of  the  marvellous  reduction  in  the 
cultivation  of  opium. 

8t  Andrew's  Hall  was  the  Hcen©  of  the  evening 
meeting  Th©  Rev.  Dr  M'Adam  Muir.  Moderator 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  presided.  Genera] 
James  A.  Beaver,  late  Governor  of  th©  Stai©  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr  John  W.  Wood,  secretary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Foreign  Mission 
Board.  New  York,  addressed  th©  gathering. 


why  ther<^  had  been  n  revival  in  j 


enterprise  had  been  brought  back  to  its  true  place  •rest,  of  Am 
the  Church  had  been- awakened  to  the  fulness  of  |  explained  > 

spiritual  blessing.  They  believed  that  mission*  |  Merest  in  foreign  missions  in  America.  In  the 
must  be  primary  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  becauv  ten  years  there  had  been  a  great  searching  i 

it  was  the  need  of  missions  that  wa*  primurv  in  '*  heart*  in  that  country  among  the  men  of 
the  life  of  tbo  world.  So  long  as  spiritual  ned  il*tairs.  They  had  had  their  revelations,  begin 
was  primary  in  the  life  of  the  non-Christian  world.  |  wig  with  ten  years  ago,  of  (to  put  it  mildly)  a  I 
so  long  must  missions  be  primary  in  tho  life  Un-Christian  point  of  view  us  regarded  the 

the  Christian  Church.  If  missions  were  res!  '"k1**,  their  fellow-men,  both  at  homo  and 

made  primary  in  the  lifo  of  the  Church  it  woui-  abroad,  and  there  had  been  an  awakening  of  the 
result  in  subordinating  again  the  life  of  e*®r'f  naMonal  conscience,  th©  results  of  whicn  they 
Christian  to  Jesus  Christ.  A  great  deal  now  beginning  to  see.  The  insurance 

the  secularism,  commercialism,  materialism,  an  '  *®andals  and  tne  revelation*  of  political  oorrnp 
spiritual  professionalism  which  now  onrsed,  pe*rl  ,tl°u>  easily  traceable  every  time  to  commercial 

( 
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RELKilOUS  CONGRESS  TO  OPEN 
IN  MONTEVIDEO. 


HANV  DISTINGUISHED  AMERICANS  ON  COMMITTEE. 


FORECAST  OF  WORK  AND  OBJECTS. 


(Special  to  THE  HERALD). 


MONTEVIDEO.  March  24. 

Some  of  the  beat  known  leaders  In 
religious  educational  work  in  the 
United  States  have  arrived  In  Monte¬ 
video  for  the  Religious  Congress  to 
open  March  27  and  continue  for  ten 
flays.  Presidents  of  American  church 
schools,  editors  of  prominent  Pro¬ 
testant  magazines  und  church  periodi¬ 
cals,  officers  and  representatives  at 
come  of  the*  leading  missionary  socie¬ 
ties,  Y.W.C.A.  and  Y.M..CA.  leaders, 
social  workers  and  others  will  take 
part. 

The  prime  object  of  the  Congress 
Is  to  bring  about  a  closer  contact  and 
understanding  of  the  work  in  Latin 
America  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance  of  Ameri¬ 
can  church  workers,  missionaries  and 
teachers  located  In  South  America.  A 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  South  American  field,  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  exist  In  races,  customs, 
surroundings  and  standards  of  living. 
Is  expected  to  be  gained  by  the  visi¬ 
tors,  for  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities 
of  South  America  will  be  made  by 
the  delegates  before  they  return  home. 

Following  the  ten  day’s  session,  the 
American  delegates  as  well  as  those 
expected  from  England,  France  ana 
Spain  go  to  Buenos  Aires  on  the  night 
LoaL  on  April  10,  where  they  will  re¬ 
main  until  April  19  visiting  the  vari¬ 
ous  mission  achools  and  social  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  organisations  which  the 
delegates  represent. 

On  April  I9lh,  It  is  expected  they 
will  depart  for  Santiago  and  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  which  cities  they  will  visit,  for 
nine  days,  some  of  the  delegates  also 
taking  side  trips  to  Temuco,  Concep¬ 
cion  and  other  cities  in  Chile,  where 
schools  and  missionary  posts  are 
established. 

The  parly  is  expected  to  sail  oit 
April  27  on  the  Grace  line  steamer. 
Santa  Elisa,  visiting  Antofagasta  and 
Iquique,  then  going  to  La  Paz,  Boli¬ 
via,  on  to  Cuzco  in  Central  Peru, 
back  to  Arequipa,  thence  to  Mollendo 
and  to  Callao  and  Lima.  In  all  three 
weeks  will  be  siren t  in  Peru  and  Boli¬ 
via  where  there  arc  several  Ameri¬ 
can  church  schools  established  foi 
carrying  educational  work  to  the 
large  Indian  i>opulalion  of  those  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  last  lap  of.  the  homeward  trip 
w  fl  fTeJ^un  iwny  ’2T  from'  LaTi  do . 
The  Panama  Canal  will  be  reached 


Inman  group  are  known  to  get  “undet 
tlu*  skin”  of  Washington  official  life 
and  while  denials  come  about  as 
often  as  the  “Imperialistic”  charge  Is 
made,  official  Washington  is  nervous 
for  fear  that  the  charges  may  be 
taken  seriously  by  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  topics 
considered  and  discussed  at  the 


coming  conference  will  be  watched 
by  Washington  officials  for  It  will 
not  be  surprising  If  resolutions  will 
be  presented  and  possibly  adopted 
protesting  against  the  growing  ten¬ 
dency  of  “imperialism”  which  some 
of  these  church  leaders  believe  they 
see  In  the  offing  and  which  they 
feel  they  must  warn  the  American 
people  agaiust.  It  is  because  of  this 
angle  of  American  political  policies 
getting  mixed  up  with  deliberations 
of  church  work  in  Latin  America 
that  some  of  the  largest  American 
dailies  are  showing  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  Congress.  The  Amer 
ican  religious  press  of  course  will 
devote  much  space  to  its  delibera 
tions  and  results. 

Another  important  and  interesting 
delegate  is  Mrs.  James  S.  'Cushman 
of  New  York  City,  representing  the 
National  Board  of  the  Young 
Woman’s  'Christian  Association.  Mrs 
Cushman  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  in  Y.W.'C.A.  organization 
work  and  it  is  through  her  tireless 
efforts  this  organization  has  become 
such  an  influence  in  the  lives  and 
work  of  young  women.  She  was  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  it  during  the  war 
period  and  it  was  through  her  efforts 
that  the  $5,000,000  fund  was  recently 
raised. 

Another  prominent  woman  dele¬ 
gate  and  also  high  up  in  Y.W.'C.A. 
circles,  is  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
wife  of  Dr.  Speer.  She  is  president 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Woman’s  Christian  Association. 

Juan  Ortis-Gonzales  is  editor  of  the' 
Spanish  publications  of  the  commit- 
lee  and  also  editor  of  “The  New 
Democracy”  through  which  much  of 
the  publicity  and  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  Is  made  known.  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Bowan  was  former  editor  of  the 
"World  Call.”  Her  husband  who  will 
attend  is  a  New  York  business  man  i 
and  treasurer  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Tucker,  for| 
years  associated  with 


May  25  and  New  York  June  1.  Ameri¬ 
can  church  workers  in  Buenos  Aires 
are  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
Congress  and  will  organize  their  at 
tivities  adequately  to  entertain  the 
visitors  upon  their  arrival  in  Buenos 
Aires,  so  that  each  delegate  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  particular  field  of  religious  and 
educational  activity  with  which  he 
or  she  is  connected  and  interested. 

Among  some  _f)f  the  best  known  and 
raort  important'  leaders  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  the  following: — 


ligious  activities  in  Brazil,  will  also 


Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  ui 
Pittsburgh,  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
church,  a  well  known  educator  aim 
author  of  several  books  on  social 
questions. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New  York 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Co 
operation  in  Latin  America,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  delegates  and 
will  be  one  of  the  directing  heads  of 
the  Congress.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United 
gtates,  and  is  author  of  several  books 
on  missions  and  international  rela¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  secretary 
of  t lie  Committee  on  Co-operation  in 
Latin  America  is  an  instructor  in 
international  relations  in  Colombia 
University.  Dr.  Inman  has  written 
several  books  dealing  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  affairs  especially  with  South 
American  countries.  He  has  become 
a  sort  of  “stormy  petrel”  in  Lai  in 
American  affairs  because  of  frequent 
speeches  he  has  made  in  which  ne 
.sometimes  charges  the  United  Stales 
.with  having  "  imperialistic  designs 
on  Latin  America. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  monthly  from  his  pen  deal 
Ing  upon  this  subject.  The  •  conten 
lic.n  of  Dr.  Ininas  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  seems  to  be  that  the  scheme 
of  the  American  bankers  loaning 
money  to  South  American  countries 
js  favoured  more  or  less  by  Washing¬ 
ton  as  an  excuse  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  place  armed  forces  in  somo 
of  theao  countries.  According  to  some 
of  Dr.  Inman’s  colleagues  the  Naval 
missions  in  Brazil  and  Peru.  tlu. 
marines  in  Haiti  and  some  of  the  hoi 
headed  Central  American  republicans 
always  in  revolution,  represent  the 
hopes  of  a  certain  controlling,  group 
In  United  Stated  affairs  to  gWbteup 
all  the  rest  of  the  Western  hemisphere 
and  eventually  bring  It  under  the 
domination  of  Uncle  Sam. 

The  speeches  and  writings  of  the 


be  present.  He  is  president  of  the 
Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Brazil. 
Many  Americans  In  Buenos  Aires 
know  personally  or  have  come  in 
contact  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker. 
FoC  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Union  Church  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He 
came  to  Brazil  as  a  missionary  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  Dom  Pedro  IT,  be¬ 
came  a  personal  friend  of  the  old 
emperor  and  was  frequently  honour¬ 
ed  by  him. 

Rev.  George  P.  Howard  of  this 
city  is  a  member  of  the  commit  ten 
as  Sunday  School  Secretary  for  South 
America.  Miss  Elizabeth  MacFarlaud 
secretary  of  the  local  Y.W.'C.A.  will 
also  be  a  delegate. 

Other  prominent  delegates  include: 

Dr.  Max  Exuer,  New  York,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  and  author  of  various 
works  on  community  health  problems. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Fleming,  New  York,  author 
of  "Building  in  India,"  professor  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Fleming. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Holmes,  New  York,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Romance  languages  in  New 
York  University. 

Dr.  Frank  K.  Saunders.  New  York, 
former  president  of  Washburn  Col¬ 
lege,  secretary  of  the  board  of  mis¬ 
sionary  preparation,  anther* of  various 
books  on  Biblical  history. 

Dr.  William  W.  Sweet,  Greencaslle. 
Indiana,  professor  of  history  in  De 
Pauw  University,  author  of  "History 
of  Latin  America.” 

Dr.  W.  C.  Barclay,  Cincinnati,  edu¬ 
cational  authority,  book  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  McConnell,  Pittsburgh, 
president  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Alger,  Detroit,  retired 
business  man. 

Mrs.  Alger. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Brown,  Buffalo,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmoud  Avenue  M.  E. 
Church. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  son. 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Corey,  St.  Louis,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  United  Christian  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Crowe.  St.  Louis,  pastor 
of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 

Mrs.  Crowe. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Day,  Canton,  Ohio,  pastor 
First  Methodist  Church. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Dabb.  New  York,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Young  Women’s  Chris 
tian  Association. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Elclund,  New  York, 
registrar  of  the  committee  on  co¬ 
operation  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gilmore,  Chicago,  super- 
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In  ten  dent  of  Wesley  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Dr.  Corliss  P.  Hargraves.  Chicago, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  Sunday 
schools  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Hounshell.  Nashville,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Missious,  M.  E. 
Church,  South. 

Mrs.  Hounshell. 

Mr.  Fred  MacMillan.  Pittsburgh, 
vice-president  of  the  Monougahala 
National  Bank. 

Dr.  Jos»*  Marcial  Dorado,  Havana 
American  Bible  Society. 

Miss  Lela  Taylor.  St.  Louis,  secre¬ 
tary,  United  Christian  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Turner,  New  York,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  committee  of  reference 
and  counsel. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Wheeler,  New  York,  sec¬ 
retin  y  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 
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ELCONGRESO  LATINO  AMERICANO  DE  LA  OBRA  CRISTIANA 

EMTREVISTA  CON  Mr.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER  Y  Mr.  SAMUEL  G.  INMAN 

10S  PROBLEMAS  QUE  LES  PREOCUPAN  ESPECI ALMENTE.  —  SUS  ACTIVIDADES  Y  SUS  CONCEP- 
TOS.  —  CONSIDERAN  ACCESIBLE  A  LA  MENTE  DE  LA  OBRA  CRISTIANA  LA  INDOLE  DE  LOS 
PUEBLOS  SUD-AMERICANOS.  —  EL  ANTI  -  ARMAMENTISMO  Y  LA  COOPERACION  SON 
LOS  POLOS  DE  LA  PAZ  INTERNACIONAL 


CON  KL.  SR.  INMAN 

Tuvtmos  anoche  la  complaopncia 
,l„  .onversar  un  buen  rato  con  f*l 
Samuel  Guy  Inman,  en  el  come- 
a  ,r  del  Hotel  Pocltov,  lnmedlata- 
nH'uti*  deapuAa  de  la  cena, 

Ei  ampJlo  y  alegre  salAn  pre-sen- 
tiilia  pl  mAs  slmpAtlco  aspecto,  por 
iH  uniraacI6n  que  preetAbale  la  con- 
,  Mrrcncla  de  los  delegados  al  Con- 
de  la  Obra  Crlatlana  llegados 
4iyer  de  Estados  Unidos  y  del  Bra- 
m  ,  no  pocos  de  los  cuales  vienen 
i,  arnpaftados  con  sus  esposas  y  se- 
rrtarlas.  Eatas  damas,  aunque  no 
traen  representaciAn  especial,  son 
n;i  eftpecle  .de  corresponsales  de 
di  versos  comitAs  particulares 
i!,M'pnteB  que  hay  en  Norte  AmAri- 
pues  casl  todas  son  inaestras  o 
[■•■o  pagan  distal  de  aJguna  instltu- 
■  n  educatlva. 

El  seiior  Imnan.  Secretario  del 
,  ■  nt6  Ejecutlvo  de  la  Obra  f’ns- 
::  na,  es  liombre  JAven,  de  vasta 
•  raciAn.  tratadiata  y  periodisia 
,  \nerlmentado. 

En  los  breves  conceptosque  emi- 
,  ;icerca  de  los  puntos  que  toea- 
en  nuestro  cuestlonarlo,  pudi- 
.  apreciar  la  nltldez  de  un  cri- 
•  bien  deflnido  y  ampllo.  cuyas 
(1  nvaciones  engloban  todos  los  as- 
•ns  de  la  compleja  vida  contem- 
nea  de  los  diversos  pueblos, 
i labia  el  espaftol  con  facilidad.  y 
ta  con  algunos  modismos.  Y  de- 
■  -stra  hallarse  anlmado  por  un 
i  rado  optimismo,  que  se  comu- 
;  al  oyente  de  sus  exposiciones. 
Dr.  Inman  viaja  con  su  joven 
a;  y  los  acompaua  una  secre- 


|  en  las  laboros  del  Congreso.  Me  re- 
I  l'tero  al  doctor  Hula  Bueno  Horta 
j  Iiarboaa,  de  vastos  estudios  en  ma- 
'  terla  de  aborlgenea  audamerlcanos. 
j  El  goblerno  del  Brasil  secunda  la 
'  Obra  Crlatlana.  Nos  hlzo  una  recep- 
1  cl6n  muy  defere-nte.  En  Chile,  asl- 
j  mlsrno,  tonemo.s  a  favor  un  am- 
i  blente  muy  estimable.  El  Preslden- 
|  to  Alessandrl  es  ml  amigo  y  gran 
apoyador  de  la  obra,  por  sus  pro- 
I  p Aaltos  cooperatlvistas  v  concilia-' 
I  dores. 


sor  plenamente  Instruldas.  Nada 
puede  hacerse  con  ella  mlentras 
no  se  les  deaplerte  el  carActer,  la 
conclenclu  do  su  personalldad.  No 
basta  hacerle8  aprender  la  doctrl- 
na.  Es  Indispensable  enseflarles  a 
trabajar,  a  gauurse  la  vlda,  a  cul- 
tlvar  la  tlerra,  a  produclr  para  si 
y  para  todos.  HacerlaH  lndepen- 
dientos. 

— Tal  vez  las  omulaciones  entre 
nuestras  republlcas  slgniflquen  re- 
slstencias  opuestas  a  la  Obra. 


lft  1  co h  no  ban  consoguldo.  deben 
lograrlo,  abora,  los  hombres  mo¬ 
rales. 

— Y  no  sorA  ohstaculizado  one 
propAslto  por  las  clrcunstanclas 
econ  Arnicas? 

— Debemos  fijarnos  en  quo,  on 
el  mundo  actual,  predomlnan  so- 
bre  lo  esplrltual  los  intereses  ina- 
terlales.  Bueno;  oso  dobe  camblar. 
Las  Ideas  de  un  Rod6  han  sldo, 
aqul  mlsmo,  desatendldas  por  la 
obsesiAn  del  progreso  material.  Sin 


.Nuestro  (liAlogo 


,('6mo  llegd  Vd.  a  inv&lucrar 
. : ' Li vidades  en  las  de  la  Obra1 

t  .  : iana? 

!»ues  verA  Vd.  Yo  era,  en  M4-  ! 
j  director  del  lnstituto  del  Pue-  , 
b  eiitro  particular  de  instruc-  r 


1  sistema  educativo  mlo  llamA 

■ -nclAn  del  nuevo  goblerno  de¬ 
li:  in  o  implantado  por  Madera 

i  rranza;  y.  entonces,  el  Estado 
i  »  su  apoyo  y  did  una  subven- 
a  ese  Institute.  En  1914  sail 
il  dAjleo  en  viaje  de  estudio  por 
,*■'  :  \ni6rica.  LleguA  a  Montevideo; 
y  ■)  vista  de  ml  gAnero  de  activi¬ 
ty  .  v  de  mis  Ideas,  que  concor- 
I  riubtip  yon  las  de  la  Obra  Cristlana, 
3f»  forriA  nuestra  mutua  vincula- 
cidn,  diBignAndoseme  como  secret.a- 
rlo  dei/Comltd  Orgaulzador  del  Pri¬ 
mer  Congreso  de  la  Obra,  reunido 
on  PftnamA  en  191G;  en  el  cual  se 
tratA  del  proposito  de  cooperaciAn 
•?n  la  Amlrica  Latina. 

— iCuAntOs  afios  de  labor  tlene 
Vd.  en  ese  sentido? 

— Diez  ah  os. 

— iSe  consagra  a  ella  exclusi- 


— Vd.  tiene  un  libro  al  respecto, 

*  me  parece. 

I  — No;  voy  a  dar  alguna  confr- 
I  rencia  en  el  Ateneo,  y  en  e-lla  me 
i  ocuparA  de  las  relaciones  i»ierna- 
!  cionales  mundlales.  estudiando  lo> 

.  problemas  que  tienen  que  resolver- 
I  se  por  medio  de  la  cooperation. 

- — <.CuAntas  veces  visitd  Sud 
|  America? 

!  — Cinco;  la  ultima  en  1923,  de 

1 paso  para  ParanA. 


|  — Es  que  la  Obra  se  propone  | 

Uacer  desaparecer  esas  emulaclo-  ! 
|  nes.  Y  para  eso  tiende  a  convencer- 
I  los  de  que  sobre  los  intereses  ma- 
teriales  de  los  pueblos  deben  pri- 
inar  los  intereses  morales  de  los 
m  ism  os.  Cuando  s61o  se  preocupan 
de  los  prlmeros.  subsisten  y  se 
j  acrecientan  lo  odlos  y  las  resisten- 
1  cias.  los  prejuicios  y  las  tmulacio- 
1  nes  que  11  ova n  a  la  injusticla. 


embargo,  es  preciso  propender  a 
j  que  el-las  se  levanten  sobre  todo  lo 
demAs. 


(Yimo  surgld  la  Obra 


Adherenclas  y  i*eslstencias 


— iLe  parece  factible  la  adho- 
si6n  de  las  razas  indlgenas  de 
America  a  los  propfisitos  de  la 
Obra? 

I  — Yo  oplno  que  esas  gentes  deben 


j  — Esperamos  que  nuestra  Obra 

I  contrlbuya  con  su  grano  de  arena 
al  gran  ideal  de  los  prohombres 
'  amerlcanos.  como  San  Martin.  Uo- 
:  llvar,  Artiga^s,  que  aspiraron  a  la 
I  unidad  del  continente.  .No  se  ‘  ha 
llegado  a  ella.  Pero,  lo  que  los  po- 


— Al  contemplar  el  estado  actual 
del  mundo  se  perclbe  que  lo  que 
falta  es  el  propAsito  de  coopera- 
|  oi6n  para  llegar  a  lo  mejor  posi- 
j  ble.  En  cada  pal3  hay  malos 
,  mejores.  Si  Astos  no  aunan  sus  es- 
fuerzos  para  supedltar  a  los  otros, 

,  el  mundo  IrA  de  mal  en  peor.  El 
lalslamiento  e^teriliza  la  bondad. 
Debemos,  pues,  combatlr  el  alsla- 
imlenio;  promover  la  cooperacidn, 
jorganizarla  y  darle  finalidades  pro- 
!  veeliosas  a  la  moral.  Esta  es  la  de¬ 
finition  de  la  Obra.  Y  Asta  es  cris- 
;  liana,  porque  — Independlentemen- 
te  de  la  faz  doctrinaria  rellgio.-.ft- 


vameme: 

— D.'  un  modo  especial.  Pero,  soy 
tambiAn  profesor  y  trabajo  para  la  i 
prensa  La  vez  pasada  que  estuve 
por  aqul  era  representantf  del  'Phi 
ladeLhia  I>eger"  y  del  "New  York 
Times'  Escrlbn  para  ellos.  Soy 
fund:  air  y  Director  de  la  revista 
ira4'uai  de  la  Obra.  "La  Nueva 
Defco<  racia”.  que  se  edita  en  •'.as- 
t,.  lo1  ,  esrrlbo  para  diversos  pe- 
r  <®'  s  de  hisneno  -  AmArica:  "El 
(  iju  r "lo”  de  Lima.  "El  Mercurlo" 

( :Tv  paralso.  "El  Imparcial"  de 
Ajk  o.  etc.  Soy  profesor  de  Dere- 
io  Internacional  en  la  Unlversi.lad 
olumbia  (Nueva  York).  Soy 
radu.ulo  d?  doctor  en  ella;  y  ml 
itedra  es  titular.  Dlcto  un  curso  | 
)brc  relaciones  inter  -  amerlca 


I  on  la  palabra  de  Cristo  se  resumen 


los  mAs  sanos  rumbos  de  la  huma- 
1  nidad. 


— i Le  interesa,  ndemAs,  otro  gA-  1 
erol  de  problemas? 

-*451;  me  inieresan,  tambiAn. 
03fde  carActer  social. 

In  poll  flea  de  la  hora  actnul 
— iCuAl  es  la  ultima  obra  puhli-  | 
ada  por  Vd.? 

— -Se  titnla  "Hacia  la  Solidar:- 
laa  americana.”  La  escrlbl  de-spuAs 
Je  la  Conferencia  de  Santiago,  ana- 
izando  las  causas  de  ous  Axltos  v 
le  sus  fracasos.  Llego  abl  a  conelu- 
siones  concreta^,  por  las  que  aho- 
56  constantement?:  por  ejemplo: 

-1  desarme.  Yo  soy  adverso  a’,  mi-  j 
ltarismo.  Creo  que  no  es  ine’udi-  , 
de  la  guerra  v  sostengo  la  viabi-  , 
ido-d  del  arbitraje  para  todo  con- 
llcto  internaclonal.  Mi  conviccidn 
-s  que  es  preciso  empezar  por  re-  • 
lucir  a  todo  trance  los  armamen- 
os,  pues  el  que  tiene  muchas  ar¬ 
ias  las  tiene  para  algo:  para  usar- 
as.  Y  es  un  promotor  de  la  gue- 
ra.  Yo  creo  factible  la  coopera- 
i6n  Interamericana  para  consegulr 
1  mejor  Inteligencia  entre  estos  j 
afsM 


;  — SI;  el  pensamiento  de  Hod 

nos  es  simpAtico.  Yo  io  profesr 
;  Todos  los  afios.  por  Navidad,  rega- 
lo  muchos  ejemplares  de  los  iioros  j 
de  Rod6  a  mis  amigos.  Vd.  ?abe  | 
que  hay  edlcl6n  lnglesa.  Bueno:  yo 
j  creo  que  es  el  mejor  regalo  que  se 
puede  hacer  a  una  persona  cult  a 
I  y  de  buena  voluntad.  En  los  Esta 
dos  Unidos  se  asombran  de  que  un 
!  sudamericano  sea  tan  rico  de  alto  1 
I  idealismo.  Lo  mismo  nca,  por  es-  j 
10s  paises.  se  cree  que  en  {os  Eh  j 
■  ados  Unidos  no  hay  mAs  preocu-  l 
I  paciAn  que  la  de  los  frlgorificos  y  I 
el  petrAleo.  Eso  es  incoinpleto.  Bo- 
1  mos,  tambiAn.  idealistas.  La  vcidad  | 
es  que  unos  y  otros  no  nos  conoep- 
mos.  Y  la  Obra,  por  medio  de  »»s- 
tos  Congresos.  tiende  a  que  nos  co-  | 
nozcamos.  para  que  nos  ayudemos  | 

.  en  bien  nuestro  y  de  toda  la  huraa- 
I  nidad. 

—  iCuAl  es  la  amplltud  actual 
de  la  Obra  Crlstiana? 

I  — Esta  en  todos  los  continente*. 

1  Se*  organiza  en  federaciones  naclo-  1 
nales  aut6nomas;  Astas.  de  cuando  1 
en  cuando.  se  agrupan  ep  federa- 
1  clones  continentales.  Y  cuando  se 
juzga  oportuno,  se  reunen  Congro- 
sos  mundlales.  como  el  de  Bdim-  | 
|  burgo  en  1910.  Alll  fueron  deleca- 
dos  de  todos  los  palsee  y  de  todas  j 
| las  razas 


En  el  Co n/5iN«o 


Influye  la  Obra  en  los  cen- 
I  tros  educativos? 

— En  los  creadoe  por  ella  rais- 
1  ma. 

— ;,Tiene  prensa  adicta? 
j  — Ninguna  especial.  Pero  tiene  su 
propia  revista:  "La  Nueva  Demo- 
craola". 

Aqul  pusimos  tArmino  a  nuestro 
I  lnterrogatorlo.  encantaxlos  de  la 
fluldez  de  concepto3  de  este  uota- 
:  ble  horubro  de  letraa  y  de  acciAn 


■i^u  labor  en  el  Congreso  que 
va  a  funcionar? 

Organizarlo.  No  traigo  nlngdn 
informe  especial. 

i  — iCree  usted  que  el  ambiente 
!  KudnmcTleano  os  propicio  para  la  i 
j  adaptaclAn  de  las  conclusionea  que 
30  adopten? 


CON  Mr.  ROBERT  E.  Sl’EER 


-Creo  que  si. 


— /.CuAl  pais  es  mAs  propicio? 


— Opino  que  el  Brasil,  por  lo  j 
j  que  he  podldo  apreciar.  A  tal  pun-, 
(fl  que  con  nosotros  viene  una  de»- 
I  i.ncads  personalldad.  con  misiAn 
|  ,.a?i  nflcial.  pues  ha  sldo  delegada  , 
por  el  goblerno  para  capartlclpar  | 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president®  do  la  delcgariAn  americAna 


D°birao9  a  la  amabllldad  del  se- 
fior  Inman  nuestra  corta,  pero  sus- 
lancioan.  conversaolAn  con  Mr.  Ro- 
I  bert  E  Sneer.  Presldente  del  Co- 
]  mltA  d^  CooperaclAn  on  AmArica. 

I  y  que  lo  va  a  ser  del  Congreso  en 
I  su  sesiAn  Inaugural. 

El  sefior  Speer  es  hombre  do 
I  <?dad  madura  y  de  agradablo  tra- 
to;  hombre  robusto  y  saludahle. 
Morallsta  eflcaz.  consagrado  a 
educar  lo*  caracteres  de  la  Juvon- 
j  tud  y  de  los  hombres.  Ha  sldo  el 
l  atlcta  de  mayor  renombre  en  los  * 


circulos  universitarios.  EJsUivo  en 
Montevideo  hace  16  anos.  de  paso 
a  Buenos  Aires,  y  pronuncid  aquf 
una  notable  eonferencia.  cuyo  re- 
euerdo  se  eonserva  en  la  orbita  de 
ila  Y.  M.  C.  A.  S6!o  se  expresa  en 
inglds.  Ila  eserito  mds  de  ve.nte 
libros.  Es  eonfereneista  prestigio- 
so;  y  el  prdxiino  domingo,  de  no- 
che.  pronunciard  un  conceptuoso 
discurso  en  el  Congreso. 

Cuando  le  preguntamos  el  ori¬ 
son  de  su  ingreso  en  la  Obra  Cris- 
tlana.  nos  responded  asl: 

— Yo  esperaba  ser  abogado.  en 
Pensilvania.  donde  lo  eran  mi  pa-  | 
are  y  mis  tios.  Estudid  la  mi  tad  de  i 
la  earrera,  en  la  Universidad  de  I 
Princeton.  Entouces,  me  puse  a  ' 
meditar  sobre  el  sentido  de  la  vi-  [ 
da.  Y  comprendi  que.  por  eneima  j 
de  la  flnalidad  pecuniaria  de  una  ■ 
profesldn.  estd  el  ser  bueno.  En  el  ; 
mundo  es  mucho  mas  importante  j 
cambiar  ideas  que  cambiar  meren- 
derias.  Y.  generalizando,  es  mejor 
promover  amistades  entr«  los  ptie- 
blos.  que  no  promover  intereses  so- 
lamente.  Quise  t'omar  por  campo 
para  estas  conviccioaes  la  polittca. 
Pero.  halild  que  no  basta  la  inter¬ 
na  de  un  solo  pueblo.  Las  ideas 
son  de  la  liumanidad.  y  la  politica 
debe  ser  para  toda  la  humanidad. 
Y  debe  consistir  en  conoeer  a  Dios 
v  regir.  segun  El.  las  relaciones 
da  los  bombres.  Todo  lo  rnalo  que 
bay  en  el  mundo  provie-ne  de  no 
co-mpre,nder  esto,  que  es  tan  senci- 
llo.  AM  estdn  las  buenas  ideas. 
Esas  son  las  Ideas  crlstianas.  Com¬ 
prendi.  de  eta  nmnera,  ciue  lo  mils 
importante  era  divulgarlas  nor  el 
mundo.  Y  de  ese  modn  me  alistd  en 
las  fllas  de  la  Obra  Cristiana.  cu- 
ya  misidn  en  dsa,  precisampntp. 

— iCuant'o  tiempo  hace  que  Vd. 
pertenece  a  la  Obra? 

— 36  afios.  He  reenrrido  el  mun¬ 
do  varias  voces.  Y  de  dstas,  e3  aho- 
ra  la  segunda  que  llego  a  este 
pais. 

—  ;.Qu6  problemas  le  atraen  es- 
pecialmente? 

— El  primero,  la  union  de  los 
pueblos  de  Norte  y  Sud  America. 
Lo  c.ual  se  eonseguird  unificandolos 
en  la  prdclica  de  las  ideas  cristia- 
nas.  Lit  ego:  la  ampli&cidn  de  esa 
propaganda  unificadora  a  todo  »1 
inundo 

— -iTrae  Vd.  alguna  conclusidn 
particular  a  este  Congreso? 

— Si:  la  de  que  el  cristianismo 
es  capaz  de  solucionar  todos  los 

Sroblemas  latentes  en  la  humani- 
ad  actual.  Serd  el  tema  de  mi  con- 
ferencia  el  domingo  por  la  noche. 

— iCree  Vd.  proplcio  a  esos  pro- 
positos  el  ambiente  sudamericano? 

— Si.  Hay  en  estos  paises  faer¬ 
ies  iglesias  evangdlicas  que  les  sir- 
ren  de  avanzadas  coadyuvante.s.  Y 
lav  muchas  muieres  y  muchos 
lombres  convencidos  de  que  los 
deales  esplrituales  son  uda  fuerza 
ie  unl6n  eficacisima.  Y  que  el  mds 
puro  contenido  de  esos  ideales  es 
)1  de  Cristo.  cuya3  ensemanzas  son 
a  unica  esperanza  de  la  human i- 
lad. 

— ;,Cudl  es  la  mds  reciente  de 
os  obras  de  Vd.? 

,  — Se  llama  "I)e  una  sangre” 
(“Of  one  blood").  Y  es  de  una 
jran  importancia  para  HispaDo- 
Vmdriea.  Ahi  se  vd  que  la  gente 
le  criterio  en  los  Estados  Unidos 
is  adversa  al  imperialismo.  al  mer- 
•antilismo  y  a  cualquier  hegemn- 
iia;  sea  de  un  pais  sobre  otro,  o 
le  una  raza  sobre  otra.  Destruye 
■4  prejulcio  de  las  categorias  de 
•azaa,  demostrando  que  no  hay  ta¬ 
gs  razas  suneriores.  ni  tales  razas 
nferiores.  Clentific-a  y  religiosa- 
ieme  prueba  que  todo  desnivel 
narente  derlva  de  un  desnivel 
Xectivo  en  la  educacidn  moral,  en 
formacidn  del  caracter.  Es  el 


mds  poderoso  argumento  contra  la 
desigualdad  de  los  pueblos  y  la  so¬ 
cial.  Justifica.  por  eso,  la  Obra 
Cristiana.  que.  educando  a  las  gen- 
tea,  hace  resurgir  su  uniclad  esou- 
cial;  es  decir:  demuestra  que  to- 
dos  somos  da  una  misma  raza.  la 
raza  liumana. 

Aqui  hubimos  de.  poner  tin  a  es- 
ta  nutrificadora  investigacidn  sobie 
las  ideas  de  este  hombre  notable, 
doctor  en  Teologfa  de  la  Universi¬ 
dad  de  Oxford  v  Presidents  laico 
del  Concilio  Federal  de  las  Igle¬ 
sias.  integrado  por  la  mayor  par¬ 
te  de  las  denominaciones  urotes- 
Lantps  de  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Su  Ultimo  apreton  de  maco3  fud 
efusivo,  muy  simpdtico.  Atsncioues 
urgentes  lo  requeriau  en  otra  par¬ 
te,  y  con  bondadosa  sonrisa.  en  dl 
frecuente.  uos  of  redd  su  amistad 
y  nos  invito  a  escuchar  su  pvoxtnia 
eonferencia. 

MAS  DELEG  A  DOS  H-Y  EL  *‘AR- 
L.ANZA" 

En  el  “Arlanza"  ilegaron  hoy 
1  n.ds  delegados  del  Brasil  al  Cou- 
greso  de  Cooperacldn  de  la  Obra 
Cristiana  que  se  reunird  esta  sema- 
na  en  Montevideo,  integran  diefca 
I  delegacion  unas  4 0  personas,  do 
|  ambos  sexos.  representauies  presti- 
fiosos  de  entidade  socialei  y  petla- 
|  gogicas  de  hondo  arraigo  en  la  ve- 
;  cma  Republica,  las  cuales  surgK- 
'  ron  y  se  deseuvuelven  al  iulor  do 
;  un  esplritu  de  apostoiado  digno  do 
la  mds  aita  conslderacnin 

Entre  los  integrantes  mas  carac- 
I  terizados  de  la  delegacion  aludida, 

I  debemos  mencionar  a  los  siguien- 
tes:  Dra.  Carmen  Escobar.  Asisten- 
I  te  de  la  Facultad  de  Medic  in  a  d* 

]  San  Paulo;  senorita  Corina  Baviei- 
I  ros.  Secretaria  de  la  Asociaeion 
Cristiana  Femenina  de  Rio  Janei- 
!  ro;  Eva  Hyde,  Directora  del  Cole- 
;  gio  superior  de  Rio  Janeiro;  seno- 
I  rita  Fish,  directora  de  la  Asocia- 
|  ci6n  de  la  Prensa  Me>todista  de.  San 
I  l’aulo;  doctor  W.  A.  Wadell.  direc- 
i  tor  del  Colegio  Mac  Kenzie  de  San 
I  Paulo;  el  Director  de  la  Escuela 
Agricola  de  Leabras  (Minas  Ge- 
raes),  y  el  Reverendo  W.  S.  Ha¬ 
rris,  Secretarlo  general  de  la  Aso- 
ciacidn  de  las  Escuelas  Dominica- 
les  del  Brasil,  -que  comprende  un 
1  conjunto  de  85.000  estudiantes  y 
profesores. 

Varios  miembros  del  Comitd  lo- 
I  cal,  que  orgauiza  el  Congreso  a  quo 
antes  hicimos  referenda,  concu- 
rrieron  al  puerto  con  el  objeto  de 
;  rt  cibir  y  saludar  a  la  delegaclAn 
mencionada.  Entre  aqudllos,  en- 
contrdbase  el  ilustrado  profesor 
Erasmo  Braga,  calificada  persona- 
!  lidad  intelectual  brasilena.  quien 
!  desempeua  el  cargo  de  Secretario 
General  en  el  Brasil,  del  Comitd  do 
j  Cooperacidn  de  Obra  Cristiana  qua 
1  ha  planeado  y  organizado  el  proxi¬ 
mo  Congreso.  El  doctor  Braga  y 
|  los  miembros  de  la  de’.egaeion  lie- 
i  gada  hoy.  se  alojan,  junto  con  los 
demas  delegados  al  Congreso.  en 
el  Hotel  Pocitos.  donde  vienen 
!  siendo  visitados  por  distinguldas 
figuras  de  nuestro  mundo  social  a 
intele*ctual. 
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MONTEVIDEO  RELIGIOUS 
CONGRESS. 


MONTEVIDEO.  March  2$. 

The  delegates  to  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Work,  which  opens  here  on 
Sunday,  have  received  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  from  the  Uruguayan  Govern-  i. 
ment.  « 

In  addition  to  having  sent  greetings  r 
by  wireless  while  they  were  en  route  > 
for  this  city.  President  Serrate  to-  i 
day  received  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
president  of  the  committee  on  Latiu- 
American  cooperation  of  various 
American  denominational  mission 
boards,  and  the  executives  of  the 
Congress,  and  informed  them  that 
the  Government  will  be  glad  to  be  of 
any  possible  assistance  in  making  it 
a  success.  Similar  assurances  have 
been  given  by  the  President  of  the  | 
National  Council  of  Administration 
and  the  Minister  of  Education,  who 
have  each  assigned  a  secretary  as  as¬ 
sistants  to  the  executive  officials.  j 

The  delegates  are  greatly  pleased  - 
by  this  official  recognition  of  their  j 
presence,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  j 
the  Chilean  and  Brazilian  Govern-  1 
ments  have  both  released  their  edu¬ 
cational  officials  to  attend  the  Con-  | 
gress. 

To-night  the  delegates  listened  to 
addresses  by  Uruguayans  and  Argen¬ 
tines  at  the  opening  of  a  preliminary 
conference  on  education  at  the  Cran- 
don  Institute  Girls’  College,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Methodist  Church. 


PROTESTANTISM  AND 
THE  LATIN. 

RGENTINE  SURPRISES  RELIGI¬ 
OUS  CONFERENCE. 

ADVICE  TO  U.S.  CHURCHES 


MONTEVIDEO.  March  27. 

Dr.  Julio  Navarro  Monzo,  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  publicist,  who  is  an  active 
worker  in  connection  with  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  in  South  America,  stirred  the  de¬ 
legates  to  the  Congress  on  Christian 
Work  to-day  by  telling  them  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  in  vain  to  try  either 
to  Protestautise  or  Anglo-Saxonise 
Latin-Amerlea. 

Dr.  Monzo  spoke  at  a  preliminary 
educational  conference,  attended  by 
delegates  representing  the  various 
American  denominational  mission 
boards  which  have  organised  the 
Congress,  together  with  a  number  of 
Latiu-Amerlean  educational  authori¬ 
ties.  He  said  that  while  the  Latin- 
Amerieans  had  adopted  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  Protestant  Christianity,  this 
had  not  worked  out  successfully.  It 
was  in  the  Latin  code-books,  but  not 
in  the  Latin  heart.  What  Latin- 
America  needed  before  Protestantism 
was  its  own  Reformation,  just  as  the 
Nordics  had  had  theirs. 

"Protestantism”,  he  said.  “cam* 
from  the  long  struggles  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  and  we  Latins  have  not 
yet  had  a  Reformation.  The  Latin 
mind  is  not.  prepared  for  Protestan¬ 
tism,  which  is  only  a  temporary 
thing — a  proof  that  the  upirit  of  the 
Reformation  has  done  its  work.  You 
are  welcome  to  South  America  bp- 
cause  you  are  stirring  us  up  to 
thought  and  to  struggle,  but  you  can 
only  be  instruments  to  provoke  us  to 
have  what  we  must  ourselves  develop 
by  means  of  a  Reformation  of  our 
own.  It  is  in  vaiu  to  try  to  Protes¬ 
tantise  us.  because  it  is  iu  vain  to 
try  to  Anglo-Saxonise  us.  Our  Re¬ 
formation  will  not  come  as  the  Re¬ 
formation  came  in  Switzerland,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Scotland;  it  will 
;ome  in  its  own  way.  I  do  not  know 
how.  but  it  will  not  take  the  form 
which  it  did  iu  the  paBt.’* 

Since  the  delegates  had  come  to 
South  America  to  solve  “our  own 
problems,”  he  hoped  they  would  not 
take  it  amiss  if  he  referred  to  their 
own.  The  American  Churches  ought 
to  bury  their  differing  creeds  and 
their  quarrels  over  Modernism  and 

■nrianientalism.  “Do  not  only  bury 
here;  bury  them  there." 
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The  Congress  Day  by  Day 

the  educational  conference 

EXHIBITION  OF  WORK 
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L  Prayers  with  which  the  Edu- 
JL al  Conference  opened  yester- 
I  struck  the  two  keynotes  of  the 
Iracter  of  the  Congress  as  a  who- 
|  in  religion,  its  breadth  —  the 
Lee  was  suitable  to  and  attended 

■  Catholics,  Methodists,  Presbyte- 
m  and  Protestants;  In  nationa- 
I  its  internationality  —  the  ser- 
ice  was  in  Spanish  with  the  excep- 
0n  of  a  short  address  by  Bishop 
plain  which  was  in  English.  ^ 
phe  Bishop  took  as  his  text.  “He 
Lc  some  teachers”  (Ephesians 
[ii)  and  developed  the  theme  on 

■  passage  from  Horace  Mann:  Is 
|t  our  ideal  to  enthrone  the  moral 
iulties  over  appetite  and  passion, 
W  to  render  all  course  of  instruc¬ 
ts  subservient  to  the  great  duties 
glove  to  God  love  to  man.” 

f‘I  am  not”  said  Bishop  Oldham.” 
gbreciating  the  value  of  pedagogic 
railing.  Indeed  no  fervors  of 
3ul  can  avail  if  the  teacher  knows 
the  way  to  the  student’s  syra- 
Bthetic  understanlding.  There  is 
ie  utmost  accent  to  be  placed  on 
lose  sciences  that  map  out  the  men¬ 
s'  and  moral  territory  of  childhood 
Id  youth,  as  well  as  how  to  convey 
|  the  budding  intelligence  not  on'y 
he  facts  of  the  Universe  but  the 
mthusiasm  for  the  correlation  and 
he  best  use  of  these  facts.  But 
Bond  all  this  the  arousing  of  in- 
Bectual  thirst  and  enthusiasm; 
nust  le  'linked  with  the  highed  pro¬ 
gram  suggested  by  Horace  Mann. 
After  all  it  is  a  great  thing  for  the 
■her  to  bear  in  mind  that  trm 
filing  is  not  doing  laasow  out 
gi». g  life  at  the  level  to  which 
[pupil  is  arriving.  This  it  is  that 
es  force  and  large  value  to  the 
■cent  . 

'/  dn  idea  is  to  rule  the  future 
wsf  be  hid  in  the  heart  of  a  child. 
Lfter  substantiating  the  theory  by 
Series  of  striking  examples,  the 
nop  concluded  by  saying:  ‘‘l here 


is  no  purer  evangelism  than  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  nor  truer  evangelist 
than  the  Christian  teacker.”  He 
them  blessed  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  first  business  of  the  day  was 
the  election  of  officers  which  re¬ 
sulted  unanimously  as  follows : — , 
Presidente,  Mr.  Ernest  Rnikhl;  Pi¬ 
ce-President  eJ  Dr.  Erasmo  Braga; 
Secretaries ,  En  Castellano,  Srta. 
Ana  Runge  Luer;  en  Portugues,  Dr. 
Arthur  Ferreira  dos  Santos;  en  in¬ 
gles,  Miss  Jennies  Reid;  Comite  So¬ 
cial:  The  Schoolmasters’  Club;  In- 
terpretes :  Sr.  Enrique  P.  Clark,  Sr. 
Oscar  Gacitua.  / 

Exposicion  de  trabajos :  Mr.  Fred 
Aden. 

Comite  de  Recomendaciones :  Mr. 
Fred  Aden,  Mr.  Ralph  J.  White,  Dr. 
C.  A.  Long,  Dr.  W.  A.  Waddell, 
Mrs.  Mary  Swaney,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Vanderbilt,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Mackay, 
'Mrs.  P.  A.  Conard,  Dr.  Franck 
K.  Sanders. 

Comite  de  Resolncioncs:  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker,  Mrs.  Hauser,  Mr.  Phillips. 

The  Educational  Conference  ends 
today  and  tomorrow  we  trust  to  gi¬ 
ve  a  resume  of  the  two  days  work 
of  the  Conference.  The  Christian 
Effort  in  Latin  America  Conference 
(the  Congress  proper)  begins  on 
Monday,  and  we  shall  give  a  daily 
resume  of  its  work.  The  Sun  having 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
the  official  English-language  organ 
for  this  purpose. 


[from  Our  Own  Correspondent) 

Montevideo,  March  26th.  ; 

Dear  STANDARD: 

The  adjourned  General  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  School  Society 
was  held  at  the  Victoria  Hall  last 
Thursday  evening.  There  were 
some  60  people  preoent,  including 
the  British  Minister,  the  Hon. 
Ernest  Scott.  The  chair  was  taken , 
by  the  President  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hore.  Amongst!  other 
things  in  his  opening  speech  Mr. 
Hore  stated  that  a  report,  on  the 
Cavia  building  which  had  been 
proposed  for  the  Schools,  had 
been  so  unfavourable  that  the 
Committee  f£lt  it  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  hut  to  abandon  the  scheme 
Under  these  conditions  they  had 
coopted  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C. 
W.  Bayne,  and  negotiations  had 
been  opened  for  the  Western 
Telegraph  Quarters.  The  prico 
asked  for  the  building  and  3,500 
metres  of  land  was  $120,000.  but 
1  Mr.  Bayne  and  the  Committee 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  max- 
I  Imum  the  Schools  could  afford 


In  connection  with  the  Congress 
an  interesting  exhibition  has  been 
opened  in  the  drawing  room  of  the 
Pocitos  Hotel  of  the  work  of  pupils  j 
of  the  various  Latin  American  Edu¬ 
cational  Institutions  which  had  their 
origen  in  evangelistic  effort.  The 
public  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
this  exhibition  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  and  The  Sun’s  advice  to  the 
public  is  to  profit  by  the  invitation. 


was  $90,000.  Repairs  and  altera¬ 
tions  required  would  cost  about 
$3,500.  After  much  discussion  in 
which  many  joined  the  following 
motion,  proposed  by  Mr.  David 
Herald  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Christie  was  carried,  namely: 
“That  this  Meeting  instructs  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Schools 
Society  to  recommend  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  British  Cemetery 
Society,  the  purchase  of  Western 
Telegraph  Quarters  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $90,000.  (It  being 
understood  that  the  Community 
subscribes  at  least  $40,000  to  this 
amount)  or  to  purchase  nr  ac¬ 
quire  other  suitable  property  with 
the  aid  of  the  funds  subscribed 
by  the  Community,  the  portion 
provided  by  the  Cemetery  Socie 
ty  not  to  exceed  $75,000."  The 
election  of  the  President  for  the 
coming  year  resulted  in  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hore  unan¬ 
imously.  For  the  two  vacant  seats 
on  the'  Comrhittee  Messrs.  H.  M. 
Shaw  and  J.  Christie  Jr.  were 
elected.  The  Committee  there¬ 
fore  now  consists  of  Mr.  Hore, 
President  and  Messrs.  Cook, 
Shaw.  Christie,  and  Norman 
Coates  (absent). 

There  was  a  large  attendance 
at  the  British  Schools  Swimming 


Sports  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Tea  was  served  to  the  visitors  by 
a  group  of  Old  Girls  of  Schools 
who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Old 
Boys  Club  who  provided  tea  and 

The  following  are  the  results: 

25  metres  (Beginners):  T.  L. 
Davies  1,  M.  F.  Hannaford  2,  V. 

G.  Surgey  3.  Time  1.10. 

50  metres  (Open):  P.  B.  C.  Ro¬ 
binson  1,  C.  H.  Pearce  2,  J.  Hen¬ 
derson  3.  Time  40. 

50  metres  (Old  Boys):  F. 
Graves  1.  F.  Heide  2,  E.  F.  Bate 
3.  Time  36  4|5. 

100  metres  (Open):  P.  B.  C. 
Robinson  1.  C.  H.  Pearce  2,  H. 

.  Allison  3.  Time  1.37. 

Diving  (Old  Boys):  F.  Heide 
139  points,  T.  Graves  35  points. 

100  metres  (Old  Boys):  T. 

Bate  1.  F.  Heide  2,  A.  R.  Ljch- 
'  tenberger  3.  Time  1.40. 

Consolation  o'O  metres:  •*. 

Henderson  1,  H.  Allison  2,  M. 
Pierce  3.  Time  59. 

Consolation  50  metres  (Old 

Boys):  A.  R.  Lichtenberg  1,  A. 
Cabral  2,  J.  N.  Clarke  3.  Time  43. 

I  hear  that  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  for  the  English- 
speaking  congregation,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Guayabo  and  Yaro,  near 
I  ho  University,  is  to  be  laid  on 
Sunday  April  5th.  by  Bishop 
Oldham. 

The  Girl  Guides  have  fixed 
picnic  to  Carraisco  for  Monday 
April  6th.  The  muster  is  at  8.30 
at  the  corner  of  Rivera  and  Co^ 
mercio.  Lunch  will  be  served  ai 
1  o’clock.  There  will  be  a  dough¬ 
nut  competition  for  patrols, 
gathering  games  and  tea.  The  re¬ 
turn  omnibus  will  leave  Carrasco 
at  6.30. 

Some  telegrams  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  River  Plate  on  the  31st.  July. 
The  British  Minister  tells  me  the 
Prince  will  arrive  here  on  Friday 
August  7th.  and  leave  for  Buenos 
Aires  early  Sunday  morning  most 
probably.  Whenever  he  comes  he 
will  certainly  have  a  very  hearty 
.  reception  here. 

Great  numbers  of  members  of 
the  Christian  Work  Congress  have 
arrived  here  from  North  America, 
Brazil  and  other  parts,  and  the 
Hotel  Pocitos  has  all  its  numer- 
,  ous  rooms  filled  with  them.  Some 
American  journalists  have  arriv- 
i  ed  with  them,  and  the  Press  Club 
,  has  made  them  honorary  members 
i  during  their  stay  here. 

Jl  There  are  really  two  Congresses, 

I  J  the  first  the  Educational  Congress 
which  opens  to-day  at  the  Cran- 1 
(  don  Institute  and  closes  on  Satur-' 
|  day,  and  the  other,  the  Christian 

■  i  Work  Congress  which  opens  on 

Sdhday  morning  the  29tb.  inst. 

.  i  and  will  close  on  April  8th. 

■  There  were  some  twenty  live 
0  people  present  at  the  British 

■  Hospital  Annual  General  Meeting 
Bjf  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  Mon- 

day  night.  The  President.  Mr. 
./]  Carlos  Shaw  took  the  chair,  hav- 
1|  ins  on  his  right  the  British  Minis- 
%  ter,  the  Hon.  Ernest  Scott.  Eevry 
gj  member  of  the  Committee  was. 

I  also  present.  The  Report  and  Ac 
I  counts  having  been  adoptfed,  tbe 
j  election  of  three  members  of 
Committee  took  place  to  replace 
1  Messrs.  Cozens,  Hore  and  Surgey, 
and  of  4  substitutes. 

The  following  was  the  result' 
Members  of  Committee  Messrs. 
Cozens,  Lane,  and  Surgey;  Sub¬ 
stitutes:  Mr.  Hore,  Dr.  Gal  laugher 
Messrs.  Pepper  and  Prichard.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  election  Mr.  Hore 
had  expressed  a  wish  not  to  be 
re-elected.  Mr.  Herbert  CoAteft 
drew  the  attention  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that,  during  the 
present  year  the  $12,000  lent  by 
tlie  Y.M.C.A.  to  the  Hospital, 
would  have  to  be  repaid.  On  th* 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Lane  the  settle, 
ment  of  this  matter  was  left  to 
I  the  incoming  Committee.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Scott  for  having 
attended  was  passed  unanimous¬ 
ly. 

The  M.  C.  C.  Autumn  Tennis 
Tournament  will  be  commenced 
next  month.  The  handicap  events 
are  open  to  players  of  other 
Clubs.  Lists  will  be  closed  on  j 
March  31st. 

Announcement  has  been  tnade 
of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  C.  M.  Coates,  younger  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Crawshaw 
Coates  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Clark  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Myron  P.  Clark  and  „Mrs.  Clark 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 

A  concert  which  will  be  or¬ 
ganised  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Services  Association  in  aid  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  will  take  place  at  the 
Victoria  Hall  on  Saturday,  April 
25th. 


wv^VVl 
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The  Congress  Day  by  Day 

URUGUAYAN  GOVERNMENT’S  MARKS  OF  INTEREST 
PUBLIC  CONFERENCES  AT  THE  ATENEO 


l 


j  Several  further  delegates  arrived 
I  on  Friday  night  by  the  Vandyck  so- 
Jme  heaving  travelled  seven  weeks 
|  to  attend  the  Congress, 
j  The  importance  of  the  Congress 
y  has  been  fully  recognised  by  the 
1  Uruguayan  Government.  In  addi- 
;  tion  to  having  sent  greetings  by  wi¬ 
reless  while  they  were  en  route  for 
this  city  (as  already  reported  in  The 
Sun)  President  Serrato  has  received 
Dr.  Robert  E,  Speer,  president  of 
thie'  committee  on  Lfetin-American 
!  coperation  of  various  American  de¬ 
nominational  mission  boards,  and 
the  executives  of  the  Congress,  and 
informed  them  that  the  Government 
will  be  glad  to  be  of  any  possible  as¬ 
sistance  in  making  it  a  success.  Si¬ 
milar  assurances  have  been  given  by 
the  President  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Administration  and  the  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Education  who  have  each 
assigned  a  secretary  as  assistants  to 
the  executive  officials. 

The  delegates  are  greatly  pleased 
by  this  official  recognition  of  their 
presence  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  Chilean  and  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ments  have  both  released  their  edu¬ 
cational  officials  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

We  suppose  that  no  Congress  has 
ever  united  such  a  large  collection 
of  noted  preachers.  Members  of  the 
British  and  American  Communities 
'  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
a  few  of  them  in  the  English  lan- 
i,'guage  Churches  here  today,  for  de¬ 
tails  readers-  are  referred  to  "Re¬ 
ligious  Notices”. 

During  the  Congress  Conferences 
I  are  being  given  each  evening  at  6 
o’clock  in  the  Ateneo  to  which  the 
public  are  cordially  invited.  The 
following  is  the  programme  of  thes# 
Conferences  so  far  as  at  present 
arranged. 

March  30  —  Human  Progress 
and  Spiritual  Life  by  Dr.  En¬ 
rique  Molino,  Rector  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Concepcion  Chili. 

March  31  —  Some  Aspects  of 
Social  Work  in  the  City  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson. 

April  1  —  The  Problem  of  the 
Indian  in  Brasil  by  L.  B.  Horta 
Barbosa,  the  Official  Delegate  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Second  Day  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  opened  with  a  dis¬ 
sertation  by  Dr.  Speer,  which  has 


received  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  our  Spanish  language  contempo¬ 
raries. 

Taking  as  his  text  the  First  Three 
Verses  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  Dr.  Speer  drew 
an  analogy-  between  the  revelation  in 
the  Desert  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  inspiration  to  abolish  sla¬ 
very,  which  came  to  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  when  as  a  bay  he  saw  a  slave 
sold.  From  the  subsequent  vast 
effects  of  these  two  incidents,  Dr. 
Speer  drew  the  deauction  that  no 
matter  the  King,  Pope  or  Gover¬ 
nor,  the  real  fact  is  that  the  Divine 
Power  is  moving  unknown  indivi¬ 
duals  to  be  the  active  forces  in  the 
great  events  of  the  word,  and  that 
consequently  the  teacher  could  ne¬ 
ver  know  the  possibilities  of  achie¬ 
vement  in  the  children  whose  cha-  j 
racters  he  was  called  upon  to  tone  j 
part  in  moulding.  Dr.  Speer  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  reference  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Artigas. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  hold 
over  our  full  resumen  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Educational  Confe¬ 
rence  for  the  following  reason.  Our 
Printing  Works  "Los  Talleres  Gra- 
ficos  de  la  Defensa  Comercial”  are 
doing  the  entire  printing  work  for 
the  Congress,  including  Boletin  Dia- 
rio  of  which  the  first  number  ap¬ 
pears  today.  At  the  eleventh  hour  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  this 
first  number  much  larger  than  ori¬ 
ginally  intended.  The  only  way  this 
work  of  amplification  could  be  at¬ 
tained  was  by  shortening  the  length 
of  the  Gaceta  Comercial  and  The 
Sun  so  as  to  release  the  linotype 
staff  habitually  engaged)  on  these 
two  papers.  We  have  been  request¬ 
ed  to  publicly  2thank  Ddon  Carlos 
Staricco  director  of  La  Gaceta  Co¬ 
mercial  for  his  courtesy  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  thanks  personalyl  extended 
to  ourselves  were  appreciated  but 
not  necessary. 

In  connection  with  the  Congress 
an  interesting  exhibition  has  been  j 
opened  in  the  drawing  room  of  the 
Pocitos  Hotel  of  the  work  of  pupils 
of  the  various  Latin  American  Edu¬ 
cational  Institutions  which  had  their 
origen  in  evangelistic  effort.  The 
public  are  cordially  invited  to  vis:t 
this  exhibition  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  and  The  Sun’s  advice  to  the 
public  is  to  profit  by  the  invitation. 


Jrd, 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO  OPERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


I  am  not  depredating  the 
value  of  pedagogic  training,  tn. 
deed  no  fervors  of  soul  can  avail 
If  the  teacher  knows  not  the  way 
to  the  student's  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding.  There  In  the  ut¬ 
most  accent  to  be  placed  on  those 
sciences  that  map  ont  the  mental 
and  moral  territory  of  childhood 
and  youth,  as  well  as  how  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  budding  intelligence  not 
only  the  facts  of  the  Universe 
but  the  enthusiasm  for  the  cor¬ 
relation  and  the  best  use  of  these 
facts.  But  beyond  all  this  the 
arousing  of  intolloctual  trust  and 
enthusiasms  must  be  linked  with 
the  higher  programme  suggested 
by  Horace  Mann  “to  render  all 
course  of  Instruction”  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  great  duties  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.”  After  all 
it  is  a  great,  thing  for  the  teach¬ 
er  to  boar  in  mind  that  true 
teaching  is  not  “doing  lessons” 
but  “sharing  life"  at  the  level  to 
which  the  pupil  is  arriving. 

This  it  is  that  gives  force  and 
large  value  to  the  statement  “If 
an  idea  is  to  rule  the  future  it 
it  must  be  hid  in  t^e  heart  of  a 
child"  “•  1  —  m 


article  n. 

Montevideo.  March  27th. 

Ttv*  Oongreees  OpM> 

•The- Committee  on  Co-operation 
Uot  through  a  very  busy  day  for 
it*  opening  session  which  was 
held  at  the  Pocitos  Hotel  to-day. 
Proceeding*  commenced  at  $.30 
a  m.  with  an  Inaugural  Address 
on  the  Spiritual  aspect  of  the 


aearch  and  deraonatration.  (ex 
tension)  The  main  emphasis 
should  probably  be  on  the  latter 
method,  the  conditions  on  each 
field  will  determine  the  beet 
method  of  procedure. 

The  Tnarbliq'  of  Agriculture. 

Aa  the  work  of  agricultural 
betterment  in  any  foreign  com¬ 
munity  is  only  to  be  guided' by  the 
foreign  missionary,  he  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  teach  other*  ,ao  that  the 
work  may  develop  more  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  ultimately  become  en- 
l  ttreiy  indigenous.  Under  this  ge¬ 
neral  bead  of  the  teaching  o' 
agricultural,  the  following  sub¬ 
heads  are  naturally  suggested, 
grade  of  teaching,  objective,  fa¬ 
culty,  equipment,  and  govern¬ 
ment  relations. 

The  groat  problem,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  train  national  leaders  and  to 
reach  the  rural  community  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  And  let 
us  say  at  the  beginning  that  our 
mission  agricultural  enterprises 
should  not  compete  with  the 


tual  pram 
>ften  be  i 
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But  as  a  matter 
tlee  this  would  m 
mistake. 

Fundamental  pr 
agriculture  of  the 
studied  and  unde 
teacher,  before  lie 
his  message  in  the 


America, 


Representative  Confe; 


Montevideo, 


■ence  at 


agricultural  schools  the 
doing  of  the  agricultural 
would  be  the  bast  meth 
teaching. 


(By  our  own  Special  Correspondent.) 


present  conference  came  next  on 
the  programme,  and  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Knight,  t.be  well- 
known  and  popular  leading  light 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Buenos  Ai¬ 
res.  save  great  satisfaction  to 
everyone  and  was  enthusiastically 
acclaimed  by  all  present. 

Professor  Erasmo  Braga  from 
Rio.  was  chosen  as  Vico- President, 
while  the  names  that  follow  com¬ 
prise  the  organising  executive  for 
the  Conference  :  — 

President.  Mr.  Ernest  Knight, 
Bueno?  Aires . 

Vice-President.  Prof.  Erasmo 
Braga.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Secretaries  : 

Spanish.  Sta.  Ana  Runge  Luer. 

Portuguese.  Dr.  Arthur  Fe¬ 
rreira  dos  Santos. 

English.  Miss  Jennie  Reid. 

Social  Committee,  The  School¬ 
masters-'  Club. 

Interpreter?  Sr.  Enrique  P. 
Clerk.  Sr.  Oscar  Gacltua. 

Exhibition  of  Work:  Mr.  Fred 
Aden  a  a. 

Committee  of  Rasommendations: 
Mr  Fred  Aden,  Mr.  Ralph  J. 
White.  Dr.  C.  A  Long.  Dr.  W.  A- 
Waddell.  Mr?  Mary  Swanay.  Dr. 
W  E .  Vanderbilt,  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Elliot.  Dr  Juan  A.  Mackav,  Mrs. 
P  A  Conard.  Dr.  Frank  K.  San¬ 
ders. 

Committee  of  Resolutions  :  Mr. 
Parker.  Mrs.  Hauser.  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr  Knight  then  took  •  the 
Chair  amidst  applause. 

Following  upon  a  few  intro- 
duct  ory  remarks  by  Dr.  Brown - 
Inc  the  Educational  Secretary, 
Dr  John  A.  Mackay  from  Lima, 
gave  Hip  initial  lecture  to  the  con¬ 
feree  ■  taking  as  bis  theme 
"Our  Meals.” 

Sr.  Oscar  Griot.  Uruguayan  Di- 
pntrMo.  was  the  next  speaker 
choc  ins  as  his  subject  “The 
Reboot  and  the  Home.” 

After  discussion  on  the  morn¬ 
ing's  lectures,  the  conference  ad¬ 
journed  till  2  p. m . 

Tb.p  afternoon’s  session  was 
occupied  with  an  address  on  “The 
School  and  the  City”  which  was 
given  hy  . Miss  C.  M.  Purdy,  of  the 


Objective. 


The  objective  of  all  teaching  Id 
the  imparting  of  knowledge  and 
stimulating  the  desire  to  acquir'd 
knowledge.  In  the  particular  coos 
under  consideration.  It  Is  dMtnd 
to  Impart  the  knowledge  to  the 
one  being  taught  that  will  enshio 
him  to  produce  more  at  lose  ex. 
pens®  and  effort.  The  rural  popu¬ 
lation  in  most  of  our  mission 
fields  are  pitifully  poor,  and  lead 
a  most  desolate  and  unattractive 
iifo.  Christians  ©very  whore  are 
fired  with  an  ambition  to  live 
hotter  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  an  increase  of  income  it 
essential  in  most  cones. 

And  often  it  is  a«pa so  of  mnn 
production  or  perpetual  hall 
starvation.  Surely  If  we  strive  to 
convert  these  rural  workers  to 
Christ,  we  should  also  strive  tc 
teach  them  to  he  able  »o  he  better 
workmen  in  their  chosen  craf- 
Again  the  great  problem  is  to 
winnow  out  what  should  he 
taught,  and  how  It  may  best  be 
taught,  so  as  to  reach  the  ob¬ 
jective,  application  by  the  one 
learning. 

The  objective  here  in  also  » 
double  one.  teaching  the  mdivi. 
dual  for  bi6  immediate  needs  and 
application,  and  the  teaching  o» 
leaders  and  teachers,  for  the  ever, 
widening  scope  of  the  whole  pro- 
gramme . 


haart  in  the  presence  of  the  ma.|  l.  Pedagogic, 
nifestatlon  of  God  both  in  the  is  for  the  pupil, 
world  about  and  in  the  mind  and  i  2.  Roclologic.-  That  the  pupil 
heart  within.  Your  crowning  is  for  life. 

achievement  aR  a  teacher  will  he,  3.  Transcendental. — That  life  is 
when  thus  you  have  bred  a  wor. i'for  ever. 

shipful  reverent  spirit  and  let.  Explaining  thfc  first  of  these 
that  spirit  into  the  presence  of  j  the  speaker  saiM  that  the  Peda- 
the  divine  one.  sogic  principle  ir.fans  that  Educa- 

The  West  yon  will  bond  with  “°n  Ft!1'8  •ma,'1  b* 

clear-eyed  ''Honesty  remem.J  ad?I>t?d  '«  the  ltopll..  The  l.oy  » 
boring  that  an  "honest  man  Is  'l  a  “i'l1  ?an  buA,a" 

the  noblest  work  ot  God"  and  I1??"1,,  “‘I*1  being 

1 1 n ,  .hi  j,,,,!,  i  ,  whose  potentiality  it  is  the  task 

high  virtue  Is  by  no  ef  the  t(SacheP  „  dovelop.  The 

vtmth  norofth' lh?rUl  °f  old  ldca  to make  the  child 

yonth  .  .  noi  ot  the  later  years.  Bt  int0  the  jd6as  lt  his  elders  and 

Behind  the  otherwise  prosaic' to  repress  or  'suppress  all  natural 
daily  routine  of  the  class-room  J  spontaneity.  Ha  illustrated  his 
keep  ever  before  you  these  great  remarks  by  abutting  to  the 
objectives  and  you  will  find  your- 1  Pedagogic  Museum  where  most 
self  often  asking  God  for  the  help  of  the  tortures  employed  to  take 
you  must  have  if  you  are  to  be  all  the  spirit  out  of  a  boy  could 


That  the  school  but 


ratter  expands  and  stimu¬ 
lates.  Life  for  God  simply  mean* 
life  for  the  plan  of  things  which 
is  continually  evolving. 

Not  conforming  to  eternal 
principles  and  laws  spells  certain 
decadence  in  an  individual,  insti¬ 
tution  or  Nation.  Life  must  he 
studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  whole  divine  plan  for 
human  kind. 

As  an  example  of  this  appli¬ 
cation,  the  lecturer  emphasised 
tho  case  of  Gandhi  who  said  that 
he  would  sacrifice  the  liberty  of 
India  if  it  conflicted  with  Truth. 

The  speaker  ended  hij  discourse 
by  saying  that,  it  was  only  de¬ 
votion  to  Christ  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God  which  give  men  sufficient  i 
resolution  and  the  spirit  of  sacri¬ 
fice  to  live  and  die  for  great 
human  ends.  For  this  reason  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  was  a  neres-  I 
sity  for  the  production  of  far- 
seeing  and  dynamic  personalities. 

Christ  gives  the  power  and  the 
enthusiasm.  God  c'  atrols  the 


This  generation  has  had  a 
large  demonstration  of  this. 
Frances  Willard  sought  to  put 
into  the  heart  of  one  Nation’? 
childhood  an  abhorrence  of  the 
uee  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
promoting  economic  waste  and 
social  immorality.  Nietsche 
sought  to  put  into  the  mind  of 


and  the  mission  work  is  done 
especially  as  an  aid  to  tho  Chris¬ 
tian-  community. 


Grade  of  Work. 


The  teaching  of  agriculture 
may  of  course,  be  of  any  grade 
from  the  elementary  primary 
grade  work,  up  to  full  college 
work.  There  are  at  least  two  mis- 


Thwrw  h»  now  an  abundance  of 
material  from  which  any  hoard 
at  home  can  chose  for  its  agri¬ 
cultural  missions.  It  is  Dot  neee:*. 
sary  any  longer  to  expect  the 
evangelistic  missionary.  raised 
on  the  farm. at  home  to  lay  asidp 
his  more  direct  work,  and  give 
his  time  to  the  mission  farm.  If 
would  seem  advisable  whenevri 
agricultural  mission  work  it 
undertaken  to  have  at  least  ont 
technically  trained  man  from  tht 
home  church,  using  what  trainee 
national  help  that  might  he  avail 
able,  and  where  there  are  no 
such  helpers,  he  must,  train  them. 
At  Ibarras  the  faculty  consists  of 
four  North  Americans  and  as  many 
Brazilians . 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
agricultural  missionary  should 
possess  the  true  missionary  mo. 
tive.  and  bo  as  surely  a  Ghristiar 
himself,  as  any  other  mb* 
sionary . 


It  has  been  htld.  Lh  Yi.wknv 
went  on  to  ea’  ..  that  the  pupil 
should  be  educated  toward.-  un 
institution  or  profession  which  iu 
South  America  h.js  brought  el.  nt 
the  dictatorship  ‘'of  the  profes- 


sions.  it  Eas  alsiV 
education  is  pure* 
Government,  whiL 
tempted  when  he! 
public  instruction 
the  interests  of  hij 
theory.  The  Belt* 
troduced  what  Ik 
letariat  Culture”  | 
of  their  political  1 
also  directed  its] 
forts  to  the  foi 
.  r.  tonality  in  an  ex'j 
!  cratic  sense,  rto 


iy  a  function  of 
to  Napoleon  at- 
tried  to  govern 
i  in  France  in 
s  own  ambitious 


“Agricultural  Missions  and  their 
Pla<  o  in  the  Development  of  the 
Rural  Community." 

t  Hugh  C.  Stuntz  followed 
ne: .  '  v.'ith  “The  School  and  the 
Development  of  Character,"  and  | 
tins  brought  the  work  of  the  1 
afternoon  to  a  close. 

During  the  evening  Profeseor 
Ernest  1  1  •••■  •  ' ; 

res  addressed  the  Conference  on 
“The  Liberation  of  Culture” 
which  ended  a  long  day’s  work. 

All  the  speakers  handled  their 
subjects  in  a  very  studied  and 
-.hie  manner.  and  running 
translations  were  made  in 


The  equipment  depends  largql) 
on  the  class  of  tho  -work  to  b« 
done.  In  no  case  would  a  farm  be 
dispensable.  In  many  missions 
the  sohool  buildings  already  in 
operation  would  he  entirely  suf¬ 
ficient,  the  agricultural  work  hav¬ 
ing  supplementary  to  the  other 
course,  or  at  least  done  tn  the 
same  buildings  as  the  other  school 
work . 

I  To  equip  a  school  of  junior  or 
doing  college  grade  |  full  college  grade  is  a  very  ex¬ 
tras,  Minas.  Brazil,  pensive  thing,  for  agricultural 
a,  China.  The  grade  education  is  not  cheap.  At  I^avras 
done  is  determined  the  investment  is  already  at  one 
ie  conditions  to  be  j  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 


Bishon  W.  F.  Oldham,  who  tho  !  Inaugural  Address  a.  tho 

Con 


Bishop  Oldham’s  Address. 

Bishop  Oldham  has  seldom 
been  heard  to  greater  advantage 
thar  this  morning  when  lie 
Inaugurated  the  Conference  with 
a  most  #tirring  and  appealing 
fermnn  couched  in  a  wonderful 
command  of  language  which  flows 
sc  evenly  and  eloquently  with 
clear  enunciation,  concise  de¬ 
livery  and  beautiful  phraseology 
is  to  make  his  oratory  a  delight 
Lo  listen  to. 

Taking  as  his  text  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  Chap.  4, 

]1 — “He  gave  some  teachers," 
the  Bishon  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Popular  mistake- 

“Any  one  can  leach  if  he 
"knows  more  than  the  child.”  es¬ 
pecially  iu  primary  subjects,  but 
remember  that  no  one  is  fit  to 
teach,  no  matter  how  knowing, 
unless  he  has  a  vocation  first  and 
knows  the  child.  Too  often  Aris- 
tatle's  cutting  description  of  the 
average  physician  of  his  time  as 
"a  man  who  poured  drugs  of  Divine 
w  hich  he  knew  little  into  a  body |  realic 

of  which  he  knew  less”  at  least  ; c0 mpanions 
knows  but  little  of  the  tender  or- 1  compan  o 
ganism  which  is  being  ignorantly  >  Ufey 


the  Commit***** 


Isaiah  8,18  is  a  suggestive  sen- 
•which  I  would  appropiatej 


his  Nation’s  childhood  me 
moral  idea  that  the  acts  o '  a p“' 
ple  are  non  moral  and  that  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  nation  was  the 
sol?  ground  on  which  any  coarse 
ot  conduct  was  to  he  judged. 

The  results  we  have  seen  Miss 
Willard's  teaching  tlowered  lnt0 
the  18th.  amendment  or.  Prohibi¬ 
tion  in  a  great  nation  he  ut¬ 
most  victory  of  the  public  good 
over  personal  appetite  the  world 
has  ever  seen!  . 

The  success  of  Nietches  teach- 
ing  was  perhaps  the  most  potent 
factor  in  that  bitter  tragedy  the 
recent  World  War. 

Magnifying  thus  the  posslblll. 
ties  that  lie  to  the  hand  of  the 
teacher,  well  might  any  of  us 
feel  our  unfitness  and  come  to 
where  every  true  CHristtan  teach- 
er  must  often  come,  and  that  is 
inin  »h«  Divine  Presence  to  seek 
and  in 


I  world  and  the  world  marches  to- 


tor  every  Christian  teacher  in  ■ 
South  America  when  he  says! 
“Behold  I  and  the  children  Thou, 
hast  given  me”  completing  the, 
words  with  “shall  mightily  ac-i 
complish  the  regeneartion  of 
the  land  “Again  I  repeat,  so  high 
and  holy  is  your  task  that  before 
you  consider  its  technical  details 
and  all  the  varied  territory  it 
covers  I  would  ask  you  to  humb¬ 
ly  draw  near  your  God  for  the 
help  you  so  much  need. 

Sometimes  there  has  beeu 
foolish  attempt  to  demarcate 
boundaries  between  evangelistic 


Prof.  Benjamin  Hunnicutt  from  ' 
Brazil,  an  expert  agriculturist 
himself  using  the  above  for  his 
subject  said  : 

"I  think  I  am  safe  in  making 
tho  statement  that  in  all  lands . 
where  our  missions  are  now  ope- 1 
rating,  the  majority  of  the  popu-, 
lation  is  rural.  Certainly  in  many 
of  the  mission  fields  90%  or 
more  of  the  population  is  rural 
in  its  mode  of  living  and  method 
of  gaining  a  livelihood . 

This  being  the  case.  Missions 
cannot  overlook  the  very  great 
importance  of  rural  life,  in  all  its 
phases  and  problems.  Christ 
Himself  gave  us  the  example  of 
interest  in  mankind  where  man 
might  best  comprehend,  and 
certainly  He  never  spared  Him¬ 
self  in  helping  man  where  he 
most  needed  help.  Christ  did 
very  practical  things  in  a  very 


Prof.  Erasmo  B\ 
neiro,  elected  i 
the  Congress. 


ithout  which  the 
fail  of  the  highest 
By  Thy  light  shall 
but  for  the  young 


German  School  ‘Kaiser  William, j 9 
the  father  of  the  exile  at  Doom 
was  visiting  a  little  country! 
school  and  being  a  kindly  i 
amiable  man.  the  children  were 
at  ease  with  him.  Presently  the* 
Emperor  pointing  to  a  marble  * 
paper  weight  asked  what  King- 1 
dom  does  that  belong,  to  and  the 
little  ones  answered"  The  miner¬ 
al  Kingdom”:  then  pointing  to  ?. 
flowering  shrub  “and  that” 
the  vegetable  kingdom”  they 
answered;  then  pointing  to  him- 
self— “And  I”?  The  children  saw 
a  look  of  apprehension  in  the 
teacher’s  eyes.  There  was  a  pause 
and  then  answered  a  bright  faced 
Gretcheu  "Sire,  you  belong  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven”  So  doe? 
every  one  of  those  commited  tol 
us  it  is  for  the  Christian  teach-  ( 
er  to  use  all  contacts  In  the- -classy 
room  and  outside  alike  to  bring  ( 
the  pupil  to  the  knowledge  of  thtsj 
high  estate. 

There  is 'no  purer  Evangelism  i 
than  Christian  Education,  nor 
truer  Evangelist  than  the  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers. 

The  God  who  called  you  to  this 
high  task  bestow  upon  you  daily 
the  holy  anointing  of  His  pirlt 
to  enable  you  to  do  the  work  He 
gives  you  to  do.” 

Our  Ideals. 

(By  Dr-  John  A.  Mackay.) 

Dr.  Mackay,  Principal  of  the 
Anglo-Peruvian  College.  Lima, 
speaking  in  fluent  Spanish  was 
the  first  to  take  the  platform  at 


territory 
Heart  of 


for  strictly  agricultural  work. ' 
and  I  volunteered  in  1905.  When  ( 
the  time  came  for  going  out  to  ^ 
the  field,  there  was  no  call  for  an  i 
agricultural  worker.  I  finally  ar-  j 
rived  in  Brazil  to  organize  an 
agricultural  school  in  December 
i 1907. 

I  Agricultural  missions  are  still 
in  their  infancy,  and  their  status 
with  the  boards  at  home,  the 
missions  on  the  field,  policies  of 
development  and  work  are  things 
fo*-  very  grave  study.  Fortunately 
we  have  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Agricultural  Missions 
in  New  York,  that  serves  as  a 
centre  for  the  consideration  of 
our  problems,  and  as  a  point  of 
contact  between  the  man  on  the 
field  and  the  home  base. 


The  product  of  sunny 
Jersey  where  the  best 
tomatoes  grow 

From  all  good  stores 


Are  offered  in  our 
latest  creations 


WALKER  Hnos.  Ltda. 

Tutu  mail  3(S  Bs-  Aire* 


Rimless,  Almost  invisible 
and  PERFECT 


Dr.  tJoluiA.  -i»vVnyi  Principal, 
A ngio- Pcnrv im J  College.  Lima, 
who  gave  the  Lecture  at 

the  Congress. 

institute  or  codf.  0f  ideas  which 
tended  to  limit  '  hought  or  chain 
thought.  Not  ont .  B0  but  the  re. 
cognition  by  ^iociologists  and 
politicians  that  v-eiigioos  faith  is' 
a  stabilizing  fai^  in  National 
life  has  led  men  as  the 

Dictators  of  Itaiy  and  Spain  t0 
make  blind  faitij  subservient  to 
their  political  Policy. 

But  a  true  outfa^  on  God  and 
Religion  does  umit  thought 


.Argentina  Missions. 

All  this  by  way  of  introduction, 
am  to  discuss  "Agricultural 
issions,  Tbeir  Place  in  the  De- 
dopment  of  the  Rural  Com- 


FliOniDA  ‘240 
Buenos  Aires 


Cablldo  191 
A.  nroTm.  1 
RlTxd.  «$79. 


As  I  see  it.  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  is  to  he  reached  through 
the  three  classic  methods  of  all 
agricultural  work,  teaching,  re- 


& 
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fhe  Congress  Day  by  Day 


[findings  of  THE  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 
THE  “BOLETIN  DIARIO”  IN  ENGLISH 


general  notes 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Hedanus  y  Constituyente  held  the 
English-language  Congrega¬ 
nt  lias  ever  held,  or  is  ever  likely 
bold  again,  on  Sunday  morning 
n  Dr.  Spear  preached  Chris. 
K  Unity  taking  as  his  text  The 
/,)  the  Ephesians  Chap  2  Ver. 
1 14:  and  we  think  that  never  has 
ach'  r  had  before  him  a  congrega- 
1  which  sq  many  different  sha¬ 
ft  of  religion  were  represented,  and 
e  satisfied. 

bn  Sunday  afternoon  the  Con- 
1  on  Christian  Work  opened 
fith  a  Meeting  at  the  Pocitos  Ho- 
j  presided  by  Dr.  Spear  and  at 
i<&  Dr.  Erasmo  Braga  of  Bra- 
land  Dr.  John  McKay  of  Peru 
lere  the  speakers.  This  Meeting 
"ras  preliminary  to  the  formal  open- 
j  of  the  Congress  which  took  pla- 
[  on  Monday.  We  reserve  a  fuller 
t  of  it  and  also  of  yesterdays 
[ork  of  the  Congress  until  tomor¬ 
row,  our  Congress  space  today  being 
plly  occupied  with  a  translation  into 
felish  of  the  essential  parts  of 
issue  of  the  Boletin  Diario 
Br  the  benefit  of  those  Delegates  to 
[he  Congress  who  do  not  understand 


Congress  devoted  Sunday 
Sling  to  a  Devotional  Meeting 
■  which  Dr.  Spear  spoke  in  his 
pal  impressive  manner. 


fDUCATION  CONFERENCE 
I  salient  feature  of  the  Second 
iy  of  the  Conference  on  the  Spi¬ 
ff  and  Social  Aspects  of  Educa- 
■  was  the  loud  applause  of  the 
Tgai' s  when  Dr.  Enrique  Molina, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Con- 
pon.  Chile,  told  them  it  was  ne- 
5an  that  the  weight  of  all  the 
versity  and  ispiritual.  forces  in 
m,.  ^  Ftetes-skould  be  thrown 

against  everything  that  could  be  in¬ 
terpreted  a>  political  or  financial  im¬ 
perialism  with  relation  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin-America. 

This  was  his  concluding  declara¬ 
tion  in  an  address  before  the  educa¬ 
tional  conference,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  nationalism  and  a  world  un¬ 
derstanding.  He  referred  to  the 
difference  between  the  United  Sta¬ 
tes  and  South  America,  pointing  out 
that  while  the  descendants  of  the 
settlers  in  the  North  had  united  in  a 
common  effort,  those  in  South  Amet 
rica  had  maintained  themselves4  in 
hostile  separation  as  different  na¬ 
tions.  The  tragedy  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  said,  was  that  the  various 
nations  had  proclaimed  a  superiority 
over  each  other,  meanwhile  allow¬ 
ing  foreigners  to  exploit  their  re- 
suorces  and  stimulate  their  competi¬ 
tion  in  armaments  This  was  due 
to  their  lack  of  education  and  unity. 
Their  salvation  was  the  cultivation 
of  a  nationalism  which  was  not  vain¬ 
glorious,  but  devoted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  country's  resources,  to 
culture  and  education  “It  is  useless 
to  declaim  against  our  brothers  of 
the  North,  and  against  the  exploiters 
of  other  continents.  It  remains  for 
the  brothers  of  the  South  to  reform 
themselves  by  means  of  education, 
affirm  their  personalities  by  work, 
and  wipe  out  all  mutual  suspicions." 

1  his  Conference  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  findings  as  expressing  its 
collective  judgment  regarding  some 
of  the  problems  which  are  faced  by 
Evangelical  Schools  today: 

1.  We  declare  the  purpose  of 
Jie.se  schools  to  be  the  bringing  of 
Christiap  education  to  those  who 


are  largely  unreached  or  those  who 
may  desire  this  type  of  education  in 
order  that  they  may  become  better 
and  more  useful  citizens  for  each 
state  and  community,  alive  to  its 
needs  and  able  to  sustain  the  ins¬ 
titutions  which  assure  national  pro¬ 
gress.  We  seek  to  develop  institu¬ 
tions  which  deserve  the  approval  of 
each  government  and  desire  to  bring 
our  curricula  into  line  with  the  bes| 
educational  principles  and  methods. 

2.  We  place  our  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  character  based  on 
the  recognition  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  holding  this  to  be  a  part  of 
every  normal  life. 

3.  We  heartily  approve  the  mo¬ 
dern  emphasis  given  to  the  social 
importance  of  the  school  and  recog¬ 
nize  that  our  duty  to  our  pupils  and 
to  the  state  demands  increased  at- 

)  tention  to  the  relation  of  our  schools 
to  the  homes,  communities  and  coun¬ 
tries  which  they  serve. 

4.  We  believe  that  we  should  spa¬ 
re  no  pains  to  impart  to  our  pupils  a 
'spirit  of  international  friendliness 
and  increase  their  sense  of  thue 
patriotism. 

5.  We  recognize  that  the  outs¬ 
tanding  tasks  lof  our  schools  are 
the  discovery  of,  the  encouragement, 
and  the  training  of  leaders  for  the 
next  generation  and  the  development 
of  an  alert^responsive  constituency 
rendering  effectual  their  ideals. 

6.  We  recognize  the  value  of  the 
established  courses  of  study  which 
i,ead  to  the  usual  professional  de¬ 
grees.  In  view  of  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  coures  containing  subjects 
not  yet  officially  recognized  have 
cultural  and  practical  value,  we  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  a  way  may  be 
found  fon  the  official  acceptance 
of  such  courses  as  a  substitute  when 
their  cultural  value  shall  have  been 
recognized  as  equal  by  those  in 
charge  of  national  education.  In 
this  connection,  we  would  advise  the 
workers  in  all  countries  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  respective  gov¬ 
ernment  the  progressive  law  recen¬ 
tly  enacted  in  Minas,  Brazil  by 
wjiich  courses  of  cultural  and  pro¬ 
fessional  value  equal  or  superior  to 
those  given  in  the  official  schools, 
the  government  inspectors  being  the 
judges,  are  given  equal  recognition 
with  those  of  the  official  courses. 

7  We  recommend  to  workers  in 
all  countries  represented  a  study  of 
the  national  law  of  trusteeship  and 
it  be  inadequate,  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  the  enactment  of  a  suitable 
law  that  it  may  be  possible  to  sa¬ 
feguard  endowments  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  local  institutions. 


[CHRISTIAN  WORK  CONGRESS 
I  The  formal  work  of  the  Congress 
|  began  yesterday  with  the  election  of 
I  officers  and  committees  as  follows: 

|  President,  Erasmo  Braga. 

|  Vice-Presidents,  Samuel  Valenzue¬ 
la.  —  E.  C.  Knight  —  Sra.  Vera 
:  Cushman  —  H.  C.  Tucker  —  Oscar 
!  Griot  —  H.  E.  Wintemute  —  Erwin 
liube. 

Executive  Secretary,  S.  G.  Inman. 
Secretaries ,  Alvaro  Reis  —  Car¬ 
los  Arauja  —  A.  E.  Elliott. 

Business  Committee:  F.  J.  Mc¬ 
Connell  ( Chairman )  — Egbert  Smith 

—  F.  K-  Sanders  —  Miss  Floren¬ 
ce  Smith  —  Miss  Carrie  Purdy  — 
Dr.  Ortiz-Gonzalez  —  Dr.  S.  J. 
Corey  —  H.  C.  Tucker  —  W.  E. 
Browning  —  Alvaro  Reis  —  Olivc- 
rio  Maufras  —  Otonicl  Motta  —  J. 
E.  Washburn  —  W.  E.  Vanderbilt 

—  Daniel  Woll  —  Hugh  C.  Stuntz 


—  W.  A.  Waddell  —  Senorita  Ba- 
rrciros  —  B.  Hunnicutt  —  R.  White 

—  J.  Gattinoni  —  E.  C.  Balloch 
Erasmo  Braga  —  S.  G.  Inman  — 
Rob|rt  E.  Speer, 

Press  Committee:  W.  C.  Barclay 
( Chairman )  —  H.  A.  Holmes  — 
J.  Goulart  —  R.  E.  Brown  —  Al¬ 
bert  Cadier  —  E.  C.  Knight  —  W. 
W.  Sweet  —  H.  E.  Ewing  —  A.  E. 
Elliott  E.  Monteverde  —  Isabel 
de  Rodriguez  —  E.  Tron  —  Erasmo 
Braga  —  F.  C.  DaCorse  —  Carlos 
Araujo  —  Oscaf  Gacitua  —  J.  P. 
Howard. 

Editorial  Committee :  F.  K.  San¬ 
ders  (Char man)  —  W.  G.  Houn- 
shell  «—  L.  B.  Wolf  —  Ruth  E. 
Fish  —  Alvaro  Reis  —  Elia  Mar¬ 
quez  —  F.  Sosa  —  W.  C.  Kerr  — 
John  Ritchie  —  Sra.  Berta  de/  John¬ 
son  . 

Literature  Committee:  D.  J.  Flem¬ 
ing  (Chairman)  —  W.  F.  Jordan 

—  Miss  Lela  Taylor  —  E.  Moura  ?— 
A.  Telford  —  F.  C.  Munoz  —  Ber¬ 
nardino  Pereira  —  J.  M.  Clay. 

Daily  Bulletin:  H.  C.  Stuntz 
(Chairman)  —  P.  A.  Conard  — 
C.  P.  Hargraves  —  D.  E.  Hall  — 
A.  G.  Tal'lon  —  H.  S.  Harris. 

Halls,  Ushers :  E.  M.  Bowman 
(Qiairman)  —  AJ.  E*  Turner  — • 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Spinning  —  Mrs.  J. 
S.  Cushman  —  W.  W.  Crowe  — 
Srta.  D.  J.  Moreira  —  Miss  Lela 
Epps  — Fred  MacMillan  —  Srta.  Eli¬ 
za  Cortez. 

The  General  program  for  the 
'Congress  was  fixed  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  March  31,  Morning-. 
Education  —  Aftcrnon :  Evangelism. 

IVdenesday,  April  1,  Morning: 
Social  Movements  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  —  Afternoon :  Six  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  under  the  direction  of  the  six 
commissions  on  resolutions. 

Thursday,  April  2,  Morning :  Pu¬ 
blic  Health  —  Afternoon:  The 
Church  and  the  Comumnity. 

Friday,  April  3,  Morning:  Reli¬ 
gious  Education  —  Afternoon:  Six 
sectional  meetings  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  six  commissions  on  Reso¬ 
lutions. 

Saturday,  April  4,  Morning:  Li¬ 
terature  —  Afternoon:  Open. 

Sunday,  April  *5:  Cooperation  and 
Unity. 

tween  National  and  Foreigninjn— 

Monday,  April  6,  Morning:  Re¬ 
lations  between  National  and  Fore¬ 
ign  Workers  —  Afternoon :  Six  sec¬ 
tional  meetings  under  the  direction 
of  the  six  commissions  on  resolu¬ 
tions. 

Tuesday,  April  7,  Morning:  Spe 
cial  Religious  problems  —  Afternoon, 
Report  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Wednesday,  April  8,  Morning: 
Report  of  the  Business  and  Formal 
Arrangements  Committees  > —  After¬ 
noon:  Dosing  session. 

The  following  is  the  Provisional 
Program  for  considering  the  report 
of  Commission  HI.  Education^(Tues- 
day  morning,  March  31) 

(1)  What  is  the  true  objective 
of  distinctive  Christian  education 
and  how  may  it  be  best  obtained? 

(2)  In  what  ways  can  our  Evan¬ 
gelical  forces  contribute  most  to  the 
educational  program  of  each  nation? 

(3)  Is  it  practicable  for  active 
Christian  agencies  to  patronize  gov¬ 
ernment  institutions?  (a)  The  secon¬ 
dary  schools:  (b)  the  Universities? 

(4)  How  shall  Evangelical  edu¬ 
cators  organize  in  order  to  attain 
adequate  standards  and  to  promote 
efficiency? 

,(5)  What  are  practicable  plans 
of  Evangelical  cooperation  in  edu¬ 
cation,  nationally  and  continental#  ? 

(6)  On  what  class  of  schools 
shall  missionary  educaton  specialize? 

(7)  Through  what  methods  may 
the*relative  number  of  pupils  in  the 
upper  years  be  increased  in  Evan¬ 
gelical  schools  ? 

(8)  Is  there  room  for  a  Junior 
College  in  the  Evangelical  educa¬ 
tional  program  ? 


(9)  To  what  extent  may  local 
Evangelical  forces  be  expected  to 
assume  responsibility  for  elementary 
education? 

(10)  Can  an  adequate  and  dig¬ 
nified  educational  program  be  de¬ 
veloped)  on  the  .balsis  of  ,  self-sup¬ 
porting  Evangelical  schools? 

(11)  What  should  be  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  an  educational  missiona¬ 
ry  to  South  America? 

(12)  How  may  we  impress  the 
community  at  large  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  significance  of  the  participation 
of  the  teacher  in  its  life? 

(13)  How  may  we  increasingly 
assign  their  rightful  responsibilities 
to  nationals  in  the  Evangelical  edu¬ 
cational  program? 

(,14)  How  may  the  (community 
usefulness  of  Evangelical  schools  be 
developed  ? 

(15)  What  is  the  proper  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  English  language  in 
secondary  and  higher  curricula? 

-  The  following  is  the  Prov.  Pro¬ 
gram  for  considering  the  report  of 
•Commission  IV  (Tuesday  After¬ 
noon,  March  31). 

1.  How  can  a  more  adequate 
ministry  as  to  number,  quality  and 
ed? 

2.  How  can  the  seminaries  which  al¬ 
ready  exist  be  strengthened,  as  to 
faculty,  program  of  studies,  and  a 
life  of  devotion  and  service? 

3.  The  projected  international 
6chool  of  theology  and  social  scien¬ 
ces  :  is  it  practical  under  the  present 
conditions,  how  should  it  be  sup¬ 
ported?  and  when  should  it  be  or¬ 
ganized? 

4.  International  evangelists  and 
speakers  upon  themes  of  a  Christian 
and  religious  character:  Are  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  such  persons  desirable  and 
how  can  such  services  be  obtained? 

5.  In  new  fields  should  the  work 
of  preaching  begin  first  or  should 
missionary  work  begin  in  other 
forms  ? 

6.  Mission  scjiools  as  an  evange¬ 
lizing  force:  Do  they  produce  such 
influences  and  how  may  their  evan¬ 
gelizing  influence  be  increased? 

7.  That  phaseof  Christian  evan¬ 
gelism,  as  a  means  of  contact  and 
its  methods:  such  as  hospitals,  infir¬ 
maries,  nurses^  kindergartens,  ant 
social  service  rendered-  to  the  com¬ 
munity  ? 

8.  Evangelical  message :  what 
ought  it  to  be? 

9.  Types  of  evangelism:  what 
are  the  best  methods  for  reaching 
different  classes  of  men,  as  students, 
workmen,  intellectuals?,  ’the^  middle 
class  and  others. 

Note:  The  committee  suggests  the 
changing  of  the  title  of  the  present 
report  to  that  of  "Evangelisation  by 
means  of  preaching’’. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 
(Abreviated) 

AJ1  members  desiring  tjo  speak 
in  connection  with  any  Report, 
whether  in  the  way  of  emphasizing 
its  importance  or  in  the  way  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  shall  send  in  their  names  not 
later  than  8  p.m.  on  the  previous 
day,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee,  stating  at  the  same 
time  their  Station  or  residence,  the 
organization  they  represent  and  the 
point  on  which  they  wish  to  speak. 

The  time  allotted  to  each  speaker 
in  the  discussion  upon  the  reports 
shall  not  exceed  seven  minutes.  Iu 
cases  where  interpretations  are  ne¬ 
eded,  three  minutes  additional  shall 
be  allowed  for  summing  up  the  spea¬ 
ker’s  remarks  by  the  interpreter. 


NOTICE  , 

Delegates  and  visitors  who  wish 
to  go  to „ Chile,,  and  who  are  ont 
anready  included  in  Dr.  Inman’s 
party,  should  register  their  names 
before  Wednesday,  April  i^t.,  in¬ 
dicating  the  date  on  which  they  wish 
to  leave  Buenos  Aires,  so  that  ap¬ 
plications  may  be  made  for  special 
rates. 


Aj  ^VVVouv^cXa,  i  \  -  ^  i  ^-6 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


Article  3. 

Montevideo,  March  2St.h. 
CWJSINO  DAY  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

Report  ot  the  Findings  Com- 
mittee. 


tbe  bringing  of  a  Christian  educa- 
tion  to  those  who  are  largely  un- 
reached  or  those  who  may  desire 
this  type  of  education  in  order 
that  they  may  become  better  and 
more  useful  citizens  for  each 
state  and  community,  alive  to  Its 
needs  and  able  to  sustain  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  assure  national 
progress-  We  seek  to  develop  in¬ 
stitutions  which  deserve  the  ap- 


Another  very  busy  day  brought 
Conference  on  Education  to  a 

>llH  ^  DUIUUUUB  WU1UU  UBBtJlVe  me  ill)- 

ISLTh e  nubiect8  by  severi  leaders  F°™‘  ot-  each  eovemment  and 
lot  the  Education  movement  at¬ 
tending  the  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Co-operation. 

Some  very  learned  addresses 
have  been  delivered,  and  the 
whole  question  of  encouraging  the 
progress  of  Christian  Education  in 
Latin  America  has  been  brought 
thoroughly  into  line  with  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  modern  development 
on  the  basis  of  character,  culture 
.and  religion.  Every  aspect  and 
phase  of  the  educational  system 
has  been  intensively  gone  into 
from  the  spiritual  to  the  socio¬ 
logical,  while  the  National  and 
4  even  sexual  problems  have  been 
carefully  handled  and  investi¬ 
gated  so  that  the  best  and  fullest 
Influences  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  future  curricula  of  tbe  Va¬ 
rious  Evangelical  educational  or¬ 
ganisations  Associated  with  the 
conference-  The  report  of  the 
Findings  Committee  which  follows 
deal  very  fully  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  discussed. 

Today’s  conference  opened  with 
a  spiritual  address  by  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  who  used  John  the 


desire  to  bring  our  curricula  into 
line  with  the  best  educational 
principles  and  methods. 

2.  We  place  our  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  character 
based  on  the  recognition  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  holding  this  to  be 
a  part  of  every  normal  life  . 

3.  We  heartily  approve  the  mo¬ 
dern  emphasis  given  to  the  social 
importance  of  the  school  and  re¬ 
cognize  that  our  duty  to  our 
pupils  and  to  the  state  demands 
increased  attention  to  the  relation 
of  our  schools  to  the  homes,  com¬ 
munities  and  countries  which  they 
serve . 

4.  We  believe  that  we  should 
spare  no  pains  to  impart  to  our 
pupils  a  spirit  of  international 
friendliness  and  increase  therr 
sense  of  true  patriotism. 

5.  We  recognize  that  the  out¬ 
standing  tasks  of  our  schools  are 
the  discovery,  the  encouragement, 
and  the  training  of  leaders  for  the 
next  generation  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  alert,  responsive  con¬ 
stituency  rendering  effectual 
'their  'ideals,, 


Congress  on  Social,  Educational  and  Religious  Work 
in  Soutli  America, 


Representative  Conference  at  Montevideo 

(By  our  own  Special  Correspondent.) 


Dr.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER. 


eex  emotion  and  eex  urges  ae-  sciousness  enables  man  to  luteu. 
finitely  develop,  creating  a  new  sify  the  strength  of  his  present 
problem  of  adjustment  and  of  eppetltes  ard  desires  by  memory 
control  Tt  Is  the  time  when  eex' of  past  indulgences  and  by  ami. 
blossoms  into  love  and  romance,  i  cipation  of  future  ones.  In  tu,3 
creating  a  welter  of  conflicting '  way  man's  appetites  become  more 
emotion  and  Impulses  which  per-  .  powerful  than  nature  needs 


Chairman,  Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin  America. 


basic  elements  which  enter  into 
personality  and  character,  and  we 
must  not  fail  to  utilize  all  of  the 
elements.  What  is  it  in  the  human 
individual  that  is  educable? 

Every  individual  comes  into  the 
world'  a  mere  bundle  of  inborn 
impnlses,  tendencies  and  capaci¬ 
ties.  These  impel  him  toward 
certain  modes  of  behaviour  tend¬ 
ing  to  adapt  him  to  the  necessary 
Conditions  of  life  so  that  he  may 
survive  and  not  perish.  These 
inborn  impulses  and  capacities 
are  the  raw  materials  out  of  which 
personality  and  character  must  be 
developed,  just  as  a  great  work 
of  architecture  must  be  built  out 
of  the  rough  materials  of  the 
earth.  The  impulse  of  greed  which 
impels  the  individual  to  seek 
possessions  and  power,  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  hunger  which  drives  him 
to  6eek  food,  the  impulse  of  cu¬ 
riosity  which  urges  him  to  seek 
knowledges  and  upon  which  he 
builds  his  science,  philosophy  and 
religion,  and  the  ijnpulses  of  sex 
and  reproduction  which  impel  him 
to  seek  pleasure  and  the  procrea¬ 
tion  of  his  kind — these  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  inherited  impulses  that  are 
the  raw  materials  of  human  life. 

"No  one  of  the  inborn  urges  has 
any  inherent  moral  quality.  They 
are  neither  good  nor  bad  in  them¬ 
selves.  However,  they  have  great 
capacity  for  good  and  for  ill,  for 
the  enlargement  and  enrichment 
of  life  and  for  its  degradation  and 
defeat.  Which  it  shall  be  will 
depend  mainly  on  how  we  use 
these  raw  materials  of  life  in  the 
education  and  training  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is  the  function  of 
education  so  to  direct  these  urges, 
and  so  to  develop  these,  capacities 
that  they  may  make  the  most 
constructive  contributions  to  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  to  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  sex  impulse  and  appeal  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  pervasive  of  these  inherited 
human  endowments.  It  permeates 
life  from  its  crudely  physical  to 
its  highest  emotional  and  spiritual 
activities.  Even  before  the  body 
of  the  new  individual  has  taken 
shape  in  bis  mother’s  womb,  and 
on  through  the  years  of  childhood 
I  it  is  the  primary  sex  cells  of  the 
individual  which  are  determining, 
in  ways  not  fully  understood,  the 


Baptist  as  an  illustration  of  the 
divine  inspiration  suddenly 
■•'dining  to  make  a  really  wouder- 
v  f;:i  preacher,  a  thing  that  the 
% . .Larnsfi. .th&ttlaeiaj)- ..Rail’  was  still 
possible  to-day  when  some  great 
preacher  might  also  arise  from 
amongst  the  present  generation  of 
pupils  in  the  Evangelical  schools. 

I'r,  Max  Exner  then  gave  a 
brilliant  thesis  “Tbe  Sex  Pro¬ 
blem"  as  htThad  made  a  study  of 
it.  and  he  was  followed  by  Emilio 
Fournier,  tbe  Inspector  General 
of  the  Primary  Institute  to  tbe 
Government  of  Uruguay,  who 
strongly  supported  him  in  his 
ideas  of  surrounding  young  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  more  natural 
atmosphere  and  attitude  in'  sex 
questions  by  the  aid  of  simple 
biological  studies,  which  would 
lead  them  without  curiosity  to¬ 
wards  the  higher  or  human  forms 
of  reproduction  of  species. 

Dr.  Cora  Mayer,  a  lady  doctor 
from  Chile,  substantiated  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  previous  speakers 
but  considered  that  the  first  en¬ 
lightening  of  a  child’s  mind  on 
such  problems  should  begin  at 
home  even  before  the  child  was 
old  enough  to  go  to  school,  so 
'ha.  no  casual  or  harmful  know¬ 
ledge  should  come  to  the  child 
from  oqtside  influences  before  the 
teacher  could  impart  the  proper 
knowledge  in  the  proper  way  as 
a  preliminary  to  teachings  of  a 
more  delicate  nature  later  on. 

Dr.  Enrique  Molina,  President 
of  the  University  of  Concepcion 
then  gave  an  able  address  on 
Nationalism  and  Goodwill  Among 
ail  Men.”  and  this  ended  the 
morning’s  session. 

,  In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Waddell, 
the  learned  President  of  the 
W&ckensie  Institute,  gave  a  most 
clever  discourse  on  “The  School 
and  the  State”  which  made  a  great 
impression  on  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Tolbert  F.  Reavis,  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
School  in  the  Preparation  of 
Leaders. ” 

Mr.  Parker  from  Rio  Grande  do 
‘Sul  followed  with  "The  School  . 
and  Local  Church  Work,”  and 
was  supported  by  Donna  Corina 
Barreiros  from  the  Y.W.C.A.  iu  | 
Rio,  who  spoke  in  Portuguese. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  Maximiliano 
•Salas  Marchant,  a  Chilean  Edu¬ 
cational  expert,  and. Rector  for 
•the  Normal  School  for  men  in 
Santiago,  gave  an  address  on 
“The  School  and  International 
Goodwill.” 

This  was  followed  by  another 
clever  address  by  Dr.  Cora 
Mayer,  which  brought  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  to, a  successful 
conclusion  after  a  crowded  two 
days  during  which  much  was  done 
'towards  the  betterment  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  Education  and  Educa¬ 
tional  conditions  generally  in 
.South  America. 

The  Report  of  the  Findings 
Committee  is  as  follows  :  — 


6.  We  recognize  the  value  of  the 
established  courses  .  of  study 
which  lead  to  tile  usual  profes¬ 
sional  degrees.  In  view  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  courses  con¬ 
taining  subjects  not  yet  officially 
recognized  have  cultural  and 
practical  value,  we  express  the 
hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  for 
the  official  acceptance  of  such 
courses  as  a  substitute  when  their 
cultural  value  shall  have  been  re¬ 
cognized  as  equal  by  those  in 
charge  of  national  education. 
In  this  connection,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  workers  in  all  countries  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  tbe 
respective  governments  the  pro¬ 
gressive  law  recently  enacted  in 
Minas,  Brazil,  by  which  courses 
of  cultural  and  professional  value 
equal  or  superior  to  those  given 
iu  the  official  schools,  the  govern¬ 
ment  inspectors  being  the  judges, 
are  given  equal  recoguition  with 
those  of  the  official  courses. 

7.  We  recommend  to  workers 
in  all  countris  represented  a 
study  of  the  national  law  of 
trusteeship  and  if  it  be 
adequate,  efforts  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  suitable  law  that 

may  be  possible  to  safeguard 
endowments  for  the  upbuilding  of 
local  institutions. 

The  Educational  Conference 
just  concluded  though  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Congress  itself  which 
will  be  officially  Inaugurated  to¬ 
morrow  and  for  which  a  new  body 
of  officers  will  be  elected. 

Our  t  thanks  are  due  to  the 
courtesy  of  all  the  controlling  of¬ 
ficials  and  assistants  in  giving  us 
every  access  and  facility  in  the 
compilation  of  our  reports,  whil« 
we  are  also  indebted  to  Professor 
H.  A.  Holmes  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Translations  from 
Spanish  into  English,  and  to  Mr. 
Chas.  A.  Long,  of  Juiz  Ae  Fora, 
Brazil,  for  translations  from  the 
Portuguese . 

Tli©  Sex  Factor  in  Social  Health. 

By  Dr.  Max  Exner,  M.D 


their  natural  impulses  and  desires 
out  of  consideration  for  one 
another. 

Doctor  T.  W<j  Galloway  says, 
“Just  to  illustrate  what,  a 
wonderful  and  ritdl  influence  sex 
has  in  life,  one  only  needs  to  re¬ 
member  that  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  following  wards  grows  out  of 
sex  and  its  results: —  Manliness, 
womanliness,  lore.  courtship,  mar¬ 
riage.  home,  father,  mother, 
family  life,  parental  care  and 
education,  som*  and  daughters, 
brothers  and  sMers,  filial  devo¬ 
tion,  brotherhood.  These  facts, 
ideas,  and  relations, — and  the 
human  virtues  'that  grow  up  in 
connection  with', them, — could  not 
have  existed  but  for  that  which  w'e 
call  sex.  Undertake  to  remove 
from  our  lives  aid  minds  tbe  ideas 
and  facts  for  rhich  these  words 
stand  and  notling  worth  while 
would  be  left  itt  human  civilisa¬ 
tion,  history,  literature,  poetry  or 
happiness.”  | 

Sex  is  then  alcreative  force  in 
human  life  film  which  have 
sprung,  on,  thf  one  hand,  the 
finest  human  qualities  and  our 
most  prized  sjfcial  institutions, 
and  which,  on  tfcijf  other  hand,  has 


given  rise  to  eq 
difficult  probleij 
tion, —  prostitmi 


of  the  most 
,  of  our  civiliza- 
and  other 


forms  of  sex  delinquency,  illegiti¬ 
macy,  venereal!  diseases,  defec¬ 
tives,  divorce,  i  broken  homes, 
unhappy  homes.fctc. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  force 
pervasive,  so  vit  lly  related  to  the 


serve  her  biological  ends.  While 
these  gifts— memory  and  imaglna 
tlon— have  infinitely  enlarged 
and  enriched  the  life  of  humans, 
they  at  tbe  same  time  create 
for  nim  great  problems  of  self, 
control.  Wo  must  realize  that  our 
young  people  are  highly  sexed  in. 
dividuals  living  in  a  sex-saturat 

_ r___  _ _ ed  environment,  and  hence  face 

city,  and  respect.  Such  a  public  I  their  way  in  the  dark,  ungulded',  Iprobiems  tor  the  solution  ot  which 
attitude  ot  decency  and  whole- 1  through  these  difficult  and  strate-  they ’  need  step  by  step  the  mo  i 
someness  is  necessary  to  support  |  gm  years.  They  require  the  most  intelligent  and  sympathetis  gun,, 
ana  reinforce  the  best  ideals  ot  Intelligent  and  sympathetic  guld-  ance  ot  whirl,  we  are  capabl. 

fine©  of  which  we  humans  are;  lhe  flrst  obligation  of  the  com¬ 


plex  and  and  harass  youth.  These 
are  the  years  wheu  some  6ort  of 
an  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  sex  13  inevitably  arrived  at, 
and  when  standards  of  conduct 
are  likely  to  be  accepted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  interpreta¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  high  or  low. 
people  may  safely  be  left  to  grope 
It  is  folly  to  expect  that  young  | 
their  wav  in  the  dark,  unguided. , 


the  young  people  in  the  communi¬ 
ty. 

Another  requirement  for  a 
more  socially  wholesome  3ex  ad¬ 
justment  is  a  fuller  recognition 
of  the  place  of  physical  sex  ex- 
pression.  There  is  as  yet  too  great 
a  tendency  to  view  the  sex  life  of 
man  as  belonging  to  the  animal 
level,  and  to  regard  the  analogy 
on  animal  sex  behaviour  as  a 
guide  for  human  conduct.  This  L 
a  fundamental  error.  It  has  been 
by  way  of  his  physical  sex  en¬ 
dowment  that  man  has  attained 
unto  tbe  image  of  God.  True,  we 
have  in  common  with  the  animals 
the  biologic  base  of  sex,  that  phy¬ 
sical  sex  mechanism  and  its  func¬ 
tions  and  selfish  impulses  which 
nature  needed  first  for  procrea¬ 
tion  of  life.  But  it  is  out  of  this 
self  centred  physical  core  thal 


ance  of  which  we  humans  are 
capable.  Can  the  secondary  school 
escape  responsibility  for  inter¬ 
preting  these  new  urges,  emo¬ 
tions.  and  phenomena  in  terms 
of  their  developmental  and  so¬ 
cial  significance?  The  youth  must, 
be  aided  to  understand  that  these 
are  the  normal  experiences  of  de¬ 
veloping  manhood  and  of  woman¬ 
hood,  indentifled  with  sex. 

Opportunity  is  ever  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  responsibility.  The  second- 
ary  schools  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  sex  education  in 
normal,  unobtrusive  setting,  by 


bined  social  force  sof  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  to  make  the  sex  environ, 
nent  of  its  young  people  dccen' 
clean  and  whOiesome;v-  instead  o: 
viciously  stimulating.  Prostltu- 
tion,  especially  In  its  openly  ac 
cessible  forms,  must  be  represstd 
to  ita  lowest  minimum,  and  the 
whole  problem  of  tbe  commercial 
exploitation  of  sex  interest  in  all 
is  ramifications  mu6t  be  attacked 
with  thorough  study  and  will 
sound  and  aggressive  measures 
The  community  faces  no  more 
fundamental  nor  more  diffieu” 
integrating  appropriate  phases  of  taslc  ;haD  ,t\at  of  ,be  wholesome 
it  in  the  subjects  to  which  it)  ,c!ir.e0.t.lo1';.a“f„“I1'™I_Io„t 
naturally  belongs,  such  as  those  ~  "  ~ 


of  biology,  psychology,  social  stu-1 
dies,  hygiene,  physical  education., 
general  science,  home  making 
sciences  and  literature.  .,  . 

the  high  affectional  and  social  I  Character  development  is  one ;  adequate  facilities  for 

qualities  have  grown  which  have  of  the  most  important  objectives ? 1  . !uu 1 1  „°.jl ’ 

so  greatly  enlarged  and  enriched 


ure  of  its  young  people.  This  re¬ 
quires  that  amusements  be  super¬ 
vised  and  controlled  so  that  they 
shall  be  clean  and  wholesome.  It 
requires  that  the  community  shall 


development 
intimately  inte 
deepest  human 


personality, 
wined  with  the 
motions,  and  so 


basic  in  the  st)  dure  of  society 
cannot  wisely  t>  left  to  the  play 
of  haphazard  ii  luences.  Like  all 
of  our  natural  endowments  the 
sex  impulses  of  he  individual  re¬ 
quire  that  th«  be  directed,  dis¬ 
ciplined,  refits- 1,  socialised  and 
spiritualized  s|j  that  they  may 
genuinely  enriali  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  IfoSter  tbe  welfare 
of  society.  All  our  scheme  of 
education  and  training  must  func¬ 
tion  to  this  erd.  The  sex  (*) 
problems  of  our  social  life  are  in 
paTt  due  to  fao  ty  adjustment  in 
our  social  organization 
advance  in  complexity  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  they  fare  intensified  in 
great,  measure*  by  neglect  and 


characteristic  development  of  his  j  mishandling  oft  the  sex  factor  in 


sex.  The  striking  development  of 
the  human  personality^—physlcal, 
mental  and  temperamental — which 
takes  place  in  the  adolescent 
years,  in  which  manhood  and 
omanhood  emerge  out -  of-  boy- 


have 

fluence; 


Report,  of  the  Findings  Com¬ 
mittee. 

This  conference  on  the  Spiritual 
and  Social  aspects  of  Education 
•  held  at  Montevideo,  March  27-28, 
1925,  adopts  the  following  find¬ 
ings  as  expressing  its  collective 
udgment  regarding  some  of  the 
‘‘problems  which  are  faced  by  our 
Evangelical  schools  to-day: 

1.  We  declare  the  purpose  of 
ihese- Evangelical  schools  to  be 


impressions  ant 
power  by  time! 


Dr.  MAX  EXNER. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Assoc. 


It  is  the  function  of  education, 
whether  secular  or  religious,  to 
aid  the  Individual  to  live  life  at 
its  fullest  and  best,  both  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  society.  Education* 
must  be  directed,  therefore,  not 
merely  toward  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  development 
of  skills  but  fundamentally  toward 
the  fullest  and  most  wholesome 
growth  of  personality  and  charac¬ 
ter.  If  we  are  to  educate  wisely  we 
must  understand  what  are  the, 


hood  and  girlhood,  are  dependent 
upon  a  veritable  “elixir  of  life’ 

(hormone)  furnished  by  the  sex 
glands.  If  the  function  of  the  sex 
glands  be  destroyed  before  puber. 

-ty,  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  becomes  pitifully  altered. 

He  becomes  neither  man  nor 
woman  but  a  neuter.  Tbe  sex 
organs  bold  tbe  key  to  the  normal 
and  full  development  of  human 
persd*nality. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the 
influence  of  the  sex  factor  in  life 
when  we  glance  at  the  role  it  has 
played  in  the  development  of  our 
civilization.  The  view  is  widely 
held  by  scientists  that  the  whole 
structure  of  human  life  has  arisen 
step  by  step  out  of  two  basic 
groups  of  impulses.  The  one  is  the 
egoistic  group,  which  Impel  the 
organism  to  self-preservation,  to 
ln- ,  the  struggle  for  survival  against 
*’Ur'  the  forces  of  nature  and  enemies. 

The  motive  of  this  ego-instinct  is 
to  dominate  the  individual’s  en¬ 
vironment  for  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  comfort  and  success.  These 
impulses  are  self-contred  and 
have  no  Inherent  social  quality. 

They  have  given  rise  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit — “the  will  to  power” 
and  upon  them  has  been  built  in 
the  main  the  whole  economic 
structure  of  society. 

The  sex  and  reproductive  im¬ 
pulses  are  the  second  group  of 
basic  urges  upon  which  life  has 
been  built.  Their  function  is  not 
self-preservative  but  race  preser¬ 
vative.  Reproduction  means  divi¬ 
sion.  a  giving  of  a  portion  of  the 
living  substance  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  species.  It  represents 
the  first  sacrificial  process  in  na¬ 
ture.  Although  this  was  in  no 
sense  a  conscious  sacrifice,  it  be¬ 
came  nevertheless  the  starting 
point  for  the  wbols  range  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  social  qualities  found 
at  their  best  in  the  human  race 
today.  With  the  introduction  of 
sexual  reproduction  into  the  world 
making  necessary  the  union  of 
male  and  female  elements  for  pro¬ 
creation,  there  arose  a  sex  attrac¬ 
tion,  which  served  to  assure  this 
union.  Out  of  this  first  spark  of 
sexual  sympathy  has  grown  the 
whole  marvellous  range  of  human 
sympathy  and  love  which  enriches 
life  today.  The  love. of  mates,  pa¬ 
rental  love,  and  the  social  spirit 
which  finds  its  satisfaction  in  the 
happiness  and  service  of  others, 
and  which  lias  made  an  organized 
society  possible,  have  grown  out 
of  the  basic  impulses  and  func¬ 
tions  of  sex  and  reproduction. 

These  impulses  and  functions 
have  given  rise  to  the  family  and 
the  home,  and  the  sex-derived  I  public  mind. 


the  education  pL  the  young.  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  young 
people  receive  yet  any  adequate 
education  as  aMhalB  for  sound  sex 
attitudes,,  for  %arise  control  in 
their  _  aArylMCv  ■Be ars.  and  for 
happy  and  s'uGctfesful  marriage 
and  parenthood.  This  is  one  of 


the  most  serioiis  defects  in  our 
schemes  of  education  and  of 
character-training. 

A  glance  at  a  few  data  taken 
from  a  study  of  nearly  a  thousand 
college  men  which  I  made  some 
years  ago  will  illustrate  this  edu¬ 
cational  inadequacy.  It  was  a  stu¬ 
dy  of  early  boyhood  sex  impres¬ 
sions  and  experiences.  The  study 
fairly  represented  the  college  men 
of  America.  It  ahowed  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  children  receive  strik¬ 
ing  character  forming  sex  im¬ 
pressions  at  a  very  early  age;  that 
we  do  not  have  the  choice  as  to 
whether  or  not  children  shall  re¬ 
ceive  sex  education.  The  environ¬ 
ment  is  tremendously  educative 
in  this  respect.  {The  ouly  choice  we 


to  beat  the  street  in¬ 
to  for<  stall  unwholesome 


rob  them  of  their 
correct  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere. 
It  was  found  that  63.9  per  cent 
had  received  their  first  permanent 
sex  impressioni  before  the  elev¬ 
enth  year;  87. d  per  cent  had  re¬ 
ceived  them  before  the  thirteenth 
year;  the  average  age  at  which 
these  impressions  were  received 
was  9.6  years. 

It  is,  of  cou  se.  of  the  utmost 
importance  thdt  these  early  im¬ 
pressions  whii  h  inevitably 

be  of  a  phole- 


tronH  desirable 
found,  however 


family  has  in  turn  become  the 
organic  unit  of  the  larger  society 
which  grew  out  of  it.  The  moral 
capacities  of  the  human  race, 
which  are  the  crowning  develop- 


fluence  attitud 
some  nature  a:id  that  they  come 
sources.  It  was 
that  91.6  per  cent 
had  received  these  early  boyhood 
sex  impreesionp  from  unwhole¬ 
some  sources;  80.4  per  cent  had 
received  them  from  boy  com¬ 
panions;  only  4  per  cent  bad  re¬ 
ceived  them  from  their  parents. 

79  per  cent  of  these  college 
me  nstated  that  this  early  infor¬ 
mation  had  a  definitely  bad  effect 
on  their  lives.  It  led  to  a  serious 
distortion  an  A  exaggeration  of 
the  subject  in  Jheir  minds,  to  ab¬ 
normal  curiosity  about  it,  to  a 
vulgar  attitude,  to  unwholeeo-.no 
sex  practices.  !  and  to  much  of 
mental  misery:  in  fear,  worries, 
tensions  and  misguided  conflicts. 
This  sort  of  rplsedacation,  pro¬ 
bably  more  than  any  other  one 
factor,  has  been  responsible  for 
what  the  newer  psychology  terms 
the  “inferiority  complex”  which 
handicaps  so  many  young  people 
in  their  development. 

Lee  us  now  note  briefly  a  few 
essential  c.oisiflerations  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  achieving  a  more  success¬ 
ful  adjustment!  in  our  social  life 
to-day.  In  tnd  first  place  there 
must  be  a  redefining  of  sex  In  the 
Ve  must  rid  our. 
selves  of  tabooi  and  cramping  in¬ 


hibitions.  The 
embarrassment 


give  way  to  a  ratural,  wholesome 


scientific,  une; 


notional  attitude 


ment  of  human  kind,  grew  out  of  .1  which  looks  m  on  eex  as  in 


the  sex-based  home.  As  Suthor-  i  ignoble  but 
land  points  out.  (The  Origin  and;  live  force  in  lii|< 


way  to  one  of  dig- 


Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct. )  mosphere  of  siput  and  jest  about 
Alexander  Sutherland)  morality  |  sex  must  give 
is  based  on  sympathy.  It  had  its 
beginning  when  mates  in  their 
relations  first  began  to  restrain 


(•)_ l<The  Blfflogv  of  S«x.  T. 
I  GallowayO 


ttitudes  of  shame, 
and  evasion  must 


a  normal  constmc- 
The  common  at- 


human  life  and  have  raised  the 
sex  life  of  man  to  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  and  Infinitely  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  animal  world. 
In  the  instinct  guided  animal,  sex 
serves  merely  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  procreation,  and,  just  as 
electricity  takes  the  shortest  cir 
cuit  between  two  poles,  so  sex  ex 
pression  takes  the  most  direct 
route  between  desire  and  satis¬ 
faction.  In  the  reasoning  human 
species,  however,  sex  serves  nOf 
only  the  purpose  of  procreation, 
but  also  the  purpose  of  affection, 
and  of  sustaining,  vivifying  and 
developing  love  in  the  world.  Tr  j 
man,  sex  expression  has  come 
more  and  more  to  be  long- 
circuited  through  all  the  wide 
ranges  of  affectional;  aesthetic, 
social  and  spiritual  respon¬ 
ses.  In  human  life  physical  sox 
expression,  thus  socialized,  is  un¬ 
der  socially  wholesome  condi¬ 
tions.  not  only  legitimate,  but  de- 
sirable.  The  failure  to  recognise 
aDd  to  appreciate  this  fact  is  an 
important  contributing  factor  in 
t.he  prevailing  sex  social  problems 
of  our  day. 

Another  matter  of  vital  import, 
anoe  is  that  the  oncoming  genera¬ 
tions  be  furnished  an  adequate 
basis  for  a  sound  sex  adjustment 
in  their  philosophy  and  their  con¬ 
duct.  through  the  establishevl 
means  of  education  and  training. 
In  such  a  functioning  of  educa¬ 
tion  lies  the  most  fundamental 
attack  upon  the  social  problem? 
of  sex,  and  it  is  in  this  that’ socie¬ 
ty  is  as  vet  failing  its  young 
people  most  completely.  To  ob¬ 
serve  the  prevailing  methods  of 
education  and  training  in  the 
home  and  the  elementary  schools, 
to  study  the  curricula  of  the  se¬ 
condary  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  character 
training  programme  of  the  church 
and  of  social  agencies  dealing 
with  the  young,  one  might  easily 
he  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


and  functions  of  the  church  and  |  It  demands  a  decen!  public  press 
other  religious  agencies.  Since  |  .8n_d,. at  Ae,st  A"  .ateq.“at“  oppm 


the  sex  instinct  plays  so  vital  a  tunity  to  choose  between  good 
part  in  character  formation.  an  rea^ng  and  ' r;is^ 
exceptional  responsibility  for  sex  I  We  "?UBt  not  a’  t0  aPPreci.te 
guidence  rests  upon  religions'  the  intimate  relation  of  edura. 
agencies.  Furthermore.  religion  l'onal  aDd  environmental  measures 
can  bring  the  most  effective  aillj1"  sex  guidance.  Environmental 


of  all  to  self-mastery  in  the  sphere 
of  sex. as  in  every  other  sphere.  ( *  ) 
Ae  Galloway  points  outf, 
tbe  religious-minded  man  has 
greater  moral  obliga- 


measures  by  themselves,  without 
character  education,  are  only  pal¬ 
liatives.  They  provide  only  ex¬ 
ternal  controls.  The  individual 
needs  most  of  all  the  internal 


tion  for  making  his  sex  life  sound '  c°n,tro'  of  ?  convinced  person! 
and  wholesome  than  the  man  i  ch?,ce-  h.a“'1-  httma” 

who  admits  no  religion,  because  I  na,ure  being  what  it  is.  with  pri- 


this  obligation  does  not  spring 


Imitive  impulses  ever  close  to  the 


rrom  the  tenets  of  religion  lint  we  cannot  expect  Ml 

success  with  any  programme  of 


from  the  fnndsmental  nature  of 
tbe  individual,  cf  society  and  of 
the  universe,  but  his  religious 
ideal  includes  this  obligation,  re¬ 
inforces  it.  end  gives  it  an  appeal 
which  nothing  else  can  give.  The 
church  has  on  the  one  hand,  obli¬ 
gations  for  utilizing  the  sex  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  individual  for  the 
enriching  of  his  religion,  and  it 
has  on  the  other  hand,  obligation 
for  bringing  to  the  individual  the 
aid  of  religion  in  controlling  and 
spiritualizing  the  expression  of 
his  sex  nature. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  of  representative  re¬ 
ligions  leaders,  in  the  United 
Stales,  held  in  New  York  in  1923, 
a  part  of  the  preamble  to  the  re- 
sr  lutions  adopted  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “No  issue  is  of  moro  vital 
importance  in  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious  life  of  the  nation  than  that 
of  sex  education.  The  sex  instinct 
or  appetite  is  normal,  universal 
God-given,  and  is  so  tremendous 
a  fact  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
end  of  society  that  it  calls  for 
most  earnest,  thorough  consider¬ 
ation.  Unconvinced  sex  repres¬ 
sions  are  peculiarly  disastrpus  to 
character.  Uncontrolled,  unguid¬ 
ed  sex  indulgence  is  peculiarly 
degrading  to  the  individual  and 
destructive  to  society. 

*The  Church  must  meet  her 


human  race  were  sexless.  With|  part  of  the  responsibility  for  pro- 


but  rare  exceptions  we  find  therein 
little  or  no  recognition  of  the 
sex  factor  in  life.  Tbe  inhibitions 
of  parent  sand  teachers  with  res¬ 
pect  to  sex,  acquired  through 
their  own  mlseducation,  leads 
them  to  trust  to  knowledge  and 
to  character-training  in  general 
for  the  guidance  and  control  of 
the  sex  interests  and  impulses  of 
tbe  young.  This  policy  has  miser¬ 
ably  failed.  As  with  all  other  ba¬ 
sic  human  endowments,  we  must 
build  up  specifically  with  respect 
to  sex,  in  the  individual  from  ear- 
ly  years  right  ideas,  high  ideals, 
wholesomp  attitudes,  fine  tastes, 
wise  choices  and  right  habits  in 
order  that  we  may  develop  sound 
sex-character.  T’hls  does  not  mean 
that  sex  education  is  to  be  a  pro¬ 
cess  isolated  from  education  as  a 
whole.  On  the  contrary  it  should 
be  but  a  normal  feature  of  the 
whole  programme  and  process  of 
education  as  a  whole,  but  in  the 
whole,  the  sex  factor  must  be  spe¬ 
cifically  dealt  with.  The  child  or 
youth  need  not  be  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  sex  education  is 
being  imparted,  though  the 
teacher  needs  ^  bo  cbnscidns  ot 
that  fact. 

The  primary  responsibility  for 
sex  education  lies  in  the  home. 
The  home  has  the  care  of  children 
most  continuously  during  the  for¬ 
mative  years,  and  being  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  embodies  the  sex 


per  leadership  and  training  on 
this  fundamental  question;  and  in 
her  plan  for  th^rederaption  of 
human  society  this  subject  rnnsl, 
because  of  its  bearing  on  life, 
have  a  prominent  place.” 

The  conference  passed  resolu¬ 
tions.  typical  of  those  passed  by 
subsequent  conferences  calling 
upon  the  theological  schools,  the 
leligious  press,  the  denominsl 
agencies,  rhe  pastors,  the  church 
schools  and  the  community  to 
give  studied  attention  to  sax- 
social  education  in  the  programme 
of  Christian  character  training. 

The  ifcsponsib’lity  for  directing 
the  sex  factor  in  life  constructive¬ 
ly  rest  not  alone  on  the  home,  the 
school  and  the  church  but  upon 
all  educational  and  social  agon 


character  education  in  a  viciou 
environment.  Education  and  tlm 
environment  must  mutually  sup¬ 
port  one  another. 

Another  important  considers 
tion  in  a  rational  attack  upon  so. 
cial  hygiene  problems  is  the  wise 
guidance  and  educative  use  of  tbe 
sex-social  relations  of  young 
people.  The  mingling  of  the  sexes 
at  all  ages  is  normal  and  desir 
able.  “Man  and  woman  created 
He  them,”  and  we  make  a  serious 
mistake  when  we  s  ek  to  suppress 
sex  social  expression  in  the  way 
of  companionship  and  friendship, 
on  the  assumption  that  each  sex 
is  a  danger  to  the  other.  During 
the  adolescent  years  especially, 
when  love  and  romance  create  a 
new  atmosphere  for  the  boy  ana 
girl  and  colour  the  whole  horizon 
of  their  lives,  companionshij - 
and  friendehips  with  members  of 
the  opposite  sex  ought  normally 
lo  .become  cne  of  the  most  inspir¬ 
ing  and  safeguarding  influences. 
Co-education  is  a  sound  principle. 
Separation  of  the  sexes  only  ser¬ 
ves  to  increase  sex  tension  and 
appeal,  This  fact  was  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  the  great  war. 
When  we  took  great  masses  of 
men  out  of  their  normal  social 
setting  and  transferred  them  to 
military  camps,  away  from  tbe 
companionship  of  women  of  their 
own  kind,  this  isolation  enor¬ 
mously  intensified  the  sex  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  men.  It  was  this  emer 
gency  that  brought  into  effect  the 
itlre-mendoue  war  programme  of 
play,  recreation  and  educational 
interests  designed  to  absorb  -re 
leisure  of  the  men  into  wholesome 
activities.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  sex  problems  probably  the  most 
safeguarding  measure  in  this  pro 
gramme  was  the  sending  of  care¬ 
fully  chosen  American  women  to 
serve  the  army  in  the  canteens 
and  to  mingle  socially  with  the 
men . 

The  sex-social  relations  of 
young  people  have,  of  course, 
their  dangers  as  well  a.a  their 
constructiveness.  They  involve 
the  powerful  forces  and  emotions 


Chara°ter  tra‘niDB  ]  careUil 

control.  If  young  people  are 


of  the  young. 

The  two  essential  means  by 
which  character  is  influenced  are 
education  and  environment.  We 
have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  sex  in  our  con¬ 
sciously  directed  processes  of  edu¬ 
cation.  We  must  now  emphasize 
equally  the  importance  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  influence  of  the  en- 
vironment.  The  environment  is. 
indeed,  the  most  educative  of  in¬ 
fluences.  for  good  or  for  ill.  In 
our  present  stage  of  civilization 
our  environment  is  excessively 
pervaded  with  tbe  sex  appeal.  It 
is  abnormally  stimulating  on  the 


relationships  of  life.  Is  the  first  j  animal  planie.  The  sex  Instinct 
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school  in  which  sex  is  inevitabl’ 
interpreted  to  the  child.  No  agen¬ 
cy  which  touches  the  life  of  the 
child  can  compare  with  the  home 
in  its  opportunity  to  create  in  film 
tine  sex  attitudes  and  ideals.  It 
the  atmospher'e  and  conversation 
and  examples  with  reference  to 
sex  in  the  home  are  clean  and 
fine,  If  the  home-life  correctly  in¬ 
terprets  to  the  child  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  family,  such  an  ideal 
of  family  life  and  relationships 
wjll  unconsciously  become  tbe 
the  child’s  own.  If  the  home  fails 
in  this  respect,  no  other  agency 
can  wholly  make  up  for  Its  fail¬ 
ure. 

The  elementary  schools  must 
supplement  and  build  upon  the 
work  of  the  parents.  Teachers  are 
for  tbe  most  part  better  qualified 
than  parents  are  to  teach  the  ele¬ 
ments  'of  science  such  as  biology 
which  maJte  the  child  acquainted 
■with  nature's  universal  processes 
and  serves  to  normalize  attitudes, 

The  secondary  schools,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  boys  and  girls  in 
their  early  adolescent  years,  have 
a  peculiar  responsibility  for  sex- 
character  training.  These  are  the 
years  in  which  sex  consciousness. 


lends  itself  peculiarly  to  exploita¬ 
tion.  It  is  viciously  exploited  in 
the  field  of  literature;  even  the 
most  superficial  survey  of  the 
current  reading  matter  in  the 
United  States  to-day  is  convincing 
on  this  point.  The  sex  appeal  is 
exploited  in  the  field  of  art.  The 
sex  appeal  Is  made  the  very  heart 
of  the  drama,  and  in  this  field, 
too.  it  is  utilized  basely.  Tbe  sex 
appeal  is  extensively  commercial¬ 
ized  in  the  play  and  amusement 
life  of  the  world.  The  sex  instinct 
and  the  play  instinct — two  of  the 
most  powerful  human  forces — are 
intimately  related,  and  hence  of¬ 
fer  to  unscrupulous  commercial 
interests  opportunity  for  exploi¬ 
tation.  Even  in  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  the  sex  appeal  Is  largely 
resorted  to. 


permitted  to  follow  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  unguided  instincts  alone 
in  their  companionships  and 
friendships,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  their  relationships  drift  so 
easily  and  60  largely  to  the 
sensuous  levels  of  physical 
intimacies  and  familiarities  now 
so  commonly  expreced  in  the 
terms  “spooning”,  and  “petting” 
Without  convincing  reasons  and 
compelling  ideals  we  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  forego  these  keen 
pleasures  to  which  their  instinc¬ 
tive  impulses  lead  them- 

Parents  in  the  home,  and  the 
educational,  religious,  and  social 
agencies  of  the  community  must 
study  carefully  the  problem  o! 
guiding  and  constructively  utiliz¬ 
ing  tbe  sex-social  impulses  ot 
youth,  and  of  providing  adequate¬ 
ly  for  their  expression  under 
wholesome  conditions.  The  repres¬ 
sion  of  these  desires  is  not 
likely  to  succeed,  and  where  it 
succeeds  it  is  certain  to  resnlt 
in  warped  and  crippled  personal¬ 
ities.  This  problem  of  adequate 
opportunitv  for  wholesome  sex- 
social  expression  for  young 
people  is  intimately  related  to  the 
problem  previously  mentioned  of 
providing  adequate  facilities  for 
wholesome  play,  recreation  and 
amusement,  for  in  these  activities 
the  companionship  of  the  sexes 
is  largely  involved. 

The  basis  for  tbe  wise  direction 


Not  only  mnst  we  tako  accomit  relatio^hipB  ot  youSg 

of  these  erraromental  influences'  - 3_  B 


tmt  we  mwt  approgt. i  the  Met  social 


people  must  be  laid  in  their  educa- 


that  the  human  individual  is  tha 
most  highly  sexed  creature  in  the 
world.  In  contrast  to  the  animal,  j 
which  lives  only  in  the  present,  I 
the  superior  form  of  human  ccn- 


(•) — (TS«  Sex  Factor  In  Human 
Life.  T.  W.  Galloway.) 


education  must 
deal  clearly  and  sympathetically 
with  these  relationships.  Young 
people  must  be  led  to  the 
convinced  choice  of  placing  their 
friendships  with  the  opposite  sex 
on  the  high  plane  of  enjoyment 
of  the  whole  of  personality — mind, 


S  fcc^<L<^<Lf  fWVcjL>_AAA-  ^\  -  I  ^  i.lS 
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tho  combined  fortes  of  th«  -com¬ 
munity.  The  objectives  must  he 
a  clean,  controlled  sex  environ 
i  ruent.  and  educational  guidance 
of  the  inherited  impulses .  of  sex 
and  reproduction  as  an  integral 
part  of  education  and  training  for 
life  and  citizenship. 

These  objectives  achieved  the 
normal  sex  endowment  of  th" 
human  race  may  be  more  fulllv 
directed  to  the  incalculable 
enrichment  of  human  life,  and  the 
serious  social  problems  to  which 
unguided  sox  impulses  now  gives 
;  rise  may  be  vastly  minimized  if! 
not  wholly  prevented. 

,  The  School  and  the  State. 

(  (By  Dr,  W.  A.  Waddell.) 


tastes,  feelings,  interests,  etc  — 
and  not  merely  on  the  plane  of 
the  sensuous.  They  must  be  aided 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
relations  on  a  cheap  plane  of 
physical  thrills  must,  result  in  a 
crippling  of  their  capacity  ever 
to  achieve  the  larger,  richer, 
level*,  of  love  and  companionship 
at  their  beet 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  the 
sex  problems  of  society  is  late 
marriage.  On  savage  and  barbari¬ 
an  levels  young  people  mate, 
whether  monogamously  or  pro¬ 
miscuously.  as  soon  as  adolesc  -" 
sex  urges  impel  them  to  it.  They 
do  not  experience  the  strain  and 
struggle  over  repressed  desires. 
As  civilization  advances,  educa¬ 
tional.  social  and  economic  factors 
tend  increasingly  to  defer  mar. 


Schools  and  Sex  Education, "  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  educators 
and  teachers  in  integrating  sex 
education  most  wisely  into  the 
existing  courses  of  the  secondary 
schools. 

The  fact  that  sex  education 
must  begin  much  earlier  than  in 
the  years  of  secondary  education, 
that  a  basis  for  sound  know-ledge 
and  wholesome  attitudes  mast  be 
laid  in  the  early  years  of  the 
home  and  the  primary  schools  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  ap¬ 
preciated.  Several  successful  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  with 
teaching  biology  in  which  sex  and 
reproduction  are  not  excluded,  in 
the  early  grades,  and  by  teachers  j 
specially  trained  for  the  task.  In  , 
this  way  knowledge  of  sex  and 
reproduction  comes  to  the  children 
natural  setting  and  without . 


riage,  thus  intensifying  problems  SP-  emphasis.  Only  the  teacher  ii 
of  sex.  In  our  present  day  the  |  aware  that  it  is  "sex  education.' 
economic  factor  plays  an  in-  I  The  success  of  this  method  in  j 
•reasingly  important  role.  Young  creating  in  children  a  clean, 
people  of  both  sexes  tend  to  set  j  scientific,  unemotional  attitude  I 
for  then<selves  extravagant;  j  toward  these  natural  processes  is, 
standards  of  economic  require-  most  encouraging 


merit  for  marriage  which,  in  the 
face  of  the  general  economic 
struggle  of  life,  contributes  to 
postponement  of  marriage. 

This  problem  is  too  complex  for 
(my  simple  solution.  We  cannot 
|rn  the  general  trend  of  au 
•ivilization.  We  may,  however,  hv 
educational  and  every  other 
feasible  means  seek  to  counteract 
these  tendencies.  The  savage 
practice  of  mating  in  the  early 
years  of  immaturity  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  But  when 
;he  individual  has  reached  phy¬ 
sical  mental  and  emotional 
maturity,  —  roughly  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-five  for 
the  man  end  between  eighteen 
vnd  twenty-two  for  the  woman — 
nnrriage  should  be  encouraged, 
to  undue  obstacles  should  be 
>erroitted  to  stand  in  the  way 


Dr.  W.  A.  WADDELL. 
President,  MiwKenzie  Institute, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Our  subject,  The  School  and  the 
State  will  not  be  interpreted  in 
he  broad  sense  of  instruction  in 


Leaders  m  the  Meld  of  religious  ra|  and  the  state  hut  in  the 
education  have  been  .omtwhat  '  rjc(  sen8e  0[  tbe  relation  be_ 
slow  to  recognise  the  basic  role  |  lwe(m  our  Bchook  tbose  raain. 
which  sex  plays  in  human  life  |  tained  by  Protestant  elements  and 
and  to  appreciate  its  importance  j  the  state . 

These  schools  divide  themselves 
into  three  groups-  1.  People's] 


schools — those  which  have  for  j 
their  aim  the  ministration  of  se¬ 
cular  education  to  the  children  of 
the  church  and  to  others  who  j 
may  affiliate  with  them.  2.  , 
Church  schools,  which  seek 


Institutions  should  combine 
further  this  end. 

Therf-  are.  of  course.  other 
powerful  factors  which  contribute 
to  unwholesome  sex-oscial  condi¬ 
tion  r.  which  we  cannot  discuss  in 
detail  here.  Tin 
perplexing  problems  of  our 
economic  and  industrial  world 
contribute  powerfully  in  this 
direction.  Undoubtedly  poverty  is 
on"  o'  the  largest  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  sex  delinquency. 
We  shall  find  no  full  solution  of 
social  hygiene  problems  without 


Christian  character  training. 

However,  gratifying  progress  is  , 
uow  being  made  in  this  field  also.  | 

Ii.  the  past  three  years  the  Amer-  j 
ican  Social  Hygiene  Association 
has  conducted  four  regional 
ccnferences  of  religious  leaders  to 
discuss  sex-character  problems. 

They  have  created  widespread  |  sutisfy  the  educational  needs  of 
interest  and  a  demand  for  educa- '  eccfesiastical  organizations,  pre- 
tional  materials  suitable  for  the  I  paring  ministers  and  other 
church  and  its  agencies.  The  Fe-  i  workers.  3.  Other  schools  which  I 
deral  Council  of  Churches  has  ap-  j  win  call,  for  lack  of  a  better 
pointed  a  social  hygiene  commit-  term,  schools  for  educational  pro- 
teo  to  cooperate  with  the  Amer-  I  paganda,  whose  end  is  to  inject 
ican  Social  Hygiene  Association  |  into  the  public  school  system  the  I 
in  the  preparation  of  such  j  ferment  of  the  educational  sys- 
-  materials  and  to  foster  the  de-  terns  of  highly  Protestant  and  de- 
ind  the  home  and  all  our  *  |  Velopment  of  social  hygiene  '  mocratic  countries.  I  shall  not 
’  education  in  the  religious  educa- i  deny  the  fact  that  the  end  in  view 
tion  field.  Several  courses  of  Sun-  in  this  class,  also  affects  the  or- 
dav  School  lessons  for  parents  j  ganization  of  the  other  two.  j 
and  for  young  people  of  different  j  The  relation  with  the  State  va-  \ 
ages  are  >n  preparation.  Some  of ;  ries  according  to  the  type.  If  the, 

‘VJ! onlved°and  the  leading  theological  seminaries  !  state  were  able  to  furnish  , 
have  introduced  courses  of !  adequate  facilities  the  first  class 
lectures  in  social  hygiene  to  help  j  would  have  no  reason  for  its 
in  preparing  coming  church  j existence.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
leader?  to  deal  with  these  pro-  ,  fact  that  centuries  of  promotion 
bleras.  1  of  ignorance  by  Romish  officials 

The  growing  recognition  of  sex  :  have  brought  about  the  entrance 
as  an  important  factor  in  all  j  of  the  South  American  nations 

health  and  character  education  is  into  international  relations 

- He*  iitri-rffi “Tirr  ’’att  (hut  niDHt  l  eontfftiraiP  ot  utter  lack  tot 
r;;(. KSoOu-  O I  iffV,  mi ur .  ,  education-  sources  accumulated  for  edu 

on  a  more  equitable  basis.  ,  t-r  the  lead  ng  _  dealing  j 1  ional  -  ends  which  constitute  the  ^ 

Tt  is  gratifying  to  be  abl*  to  ,  al  and  social  Jl  I  greatest  wealth  of  Protestant  pi 

report  that  in  the  United  States  j  with  the  education  and  YS '  Countries.  The  Roman  Catholic 
much  study  has  already  been  of  the  young  aJe  Jow  ya_|  j  church  has  accumulated  wealth 

to  these  sex  problems  and  I  these  problems  ^and^  mahnvyej^  tor  religious  ends,  monopolizing 

~  0^13  .  .  aQd  sterilizing  the  generosity  of 

in  detriment  to  edu- 

k _  -  -  v,  _ _ Aowments  which  cou¬ 
rt  optional  work  is  increasingly  -  conspicuous  progress  nas  |  stitute.  in  many  countries,  educa  - 

•e  cognizing  and  accepting  its(made  in  the  environmental  j  tion,B  strongest  arm . 
responsibility  for  the  pwenU^  ,  aspects  of  social  hyg ene  parL-  (  nQ  SoUth  American  Conn¬ 
or  these  problems  and  Tor  -  cularly  m  'he  revrewion  o  ,  ^  ^  resouces  sufficient  to 

•ontributinu  to  human  happiness  (  prostitution  and  the  p  _  i  meet  the  present  imperative 

V-  Tpeane  of  a  wise  culture  of  the  .and  cure  of  the  venerea  -  needs  of  instruction  demanded  by 

burner  sex  endowment.  Ma-r .  Not  many  years  ago  open  prosL-  mo(Jern  societv  .and  the  nascent  ! 
reitie.o  and  colleges  include.  tution  was  tolerated  in  most  of  ;chu,TheSi  jn  order  to  maintain  the 

instruction  in  their  curricula  ;  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  i  gential  qualities  of  Pro- 

loctnre  service  of  the  Amer-  ; states.  Today  it  is  tolerated  m  :  testantisra  which  is  the  possibility 
lean  t-ocial  Hygiene  Association  ,  comparatively  few  of  them.. ;  eacd  membeI.  heing  able  to 

rose  bee  on  the  average  an  at-  .  virtually  all  of  the  States  have  ,  read  and  understand  the 

tendance  of  1  50,000  students  each  j  passed  iaws  dealing  with  com- :  .  ^  for  himself,  must 

....  *"'"*'*  realized  prostitution^^  these  J  furnish  schools  for  their  cliil- 

dren.  and  must  also  prepare  in¬ 
structors  for  those  schools.  In 
this  case  the  Church  is  an  aid  to 


That  the  social  hygiene  movement  i  incorporating  social  hyf‘e  3 
ha."  made  most  gratifying  progress  measures  in  their  programmes.  ^  public 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  >  Up  to  the  present  time  the  mos  ctUioP;il  endowments  which 

- - -  conspicuous  progress  has  &een  i  . .  Mnnirips  pd 

its  j 


linivereitie 


-  _ _  _  --  _  com- 

rear;  and  this  Association,  jointly  i  mercialized  prostitution  and  these 
w j t b  a  national  committee  of  fifty  iaWS  and  their  enforcement  are 
rr.'legc  educators  and  social  j ^ejnR  constantly  improved.  The 
nvgiene  committee5:  representing  j  ?Rress^ve  united  attack  upon  the 

vhou'  200  universities  and  co.-  vonereal  disease  menace  on  the  ,  tbe  state,  so  much  so  that  many 
'p.eep  i-;  now  making  a  study  o  1  ,iurt  of  the  Fedral  and  ^'ate  ,  ron_protestant  families  find  these 
bis  phase  of  college  responsibility  'Governments.  Boards  of  Health.  ]  scbools  to  their  liking  ,and  the 
•  ith  a  view  to  formulating  i  j-hysicians  and  various  voluntary  ,  ^.ate  is  thus  relieved  of  the  m- 
ncceptable  programme  of  educa-  ,  npen(.ies  bas  resulted  in  Sreat  |  struction  of  these  children,  and 

tion  for  sex-adjustment,  marriage  .  rrogreSs  jn  the  education  of  the  tjius  strengthened  in  the  increase 

and  parenthood,  for  integration  ,  ,  ,djcai  profession  and  of  the  { 0f  the  number  being  educated, 
in’o  the  curricula  of  the  co  eges.  ;  public  with  reference  to  these,  These  schools,  as  tar  as  possible. 

■Th^  Pinrtthe°f«nlt?Hon8orBabial  lfl,seascs-  an(1  in  Iirovi(iinS.faC,*,H  should  conform  to  the  public 

schools  in  the  solution  of  social  )(s  fQr  eaHy  diagnosls.nnd  treat.  Con- 

hygiene  problems  i  ^v,n|  j  me, it  of  infected  cases-  I  formity  should  not  be  mere  in- 

Hmilar  study  ana  at  .  .  The  croup  ot  sex-social  pro- 1  elution.  AU  that  public  Instruction 

considers  "  p  hi  Hems  is  among  the  most  complex  1  may  demand  and  attain  should  be 

are  a,ri;af^  ."iimy  Du!  .  hud  most  ditticuU  problems  of  i  included.  Especially  the  demands 

phase  than  '■  "lodern  civilisation.  They  require  »,  to  hygiene,  discipline  and  civic 

i?s  c  "f  *  ?ces  held  in  diHerent  i  the  most  intelligent  and  thorough  loyalty  should  be  conformed  to 

fifty  conferences  held  uldUteien.  >n(,  ,he  most  concerted  at-  and  exceeded.  Having  attained 

paits  of  the  county  ^  e,-.—  tack.  No  one  of  the  community  I  this  such  schools  should  add  such 

with  { other  elements  as  the  public 


under 

auspices  of  the  United  States  , 

wds«u'bT?iem7£ciaIta^^  Ther  are  |  icliools  may  not  be  able  to' give, 

discussed  principles  and  methods  the  problems  of  the  entire  com- 1  The  point  of  view  of  the  teachers 
of  sex  education  In  the  Sdbooie.  j  munity.  The  ^  ^ublt0  i  Christian  and  thus  quite  different 

iut'oUhese  c^eTc^a^ual  0^00  on  fhee'e  mf ttS^anV  ihe  from  that  of  , heir  colleagues  of 
has  been  prepared  eniitled.  "High  I  united  and  continuous  effort  of 

may  have  their  base  in  religion  1 
and  the  work  will  have  the  ad-  j 
vantaee.that  comes  from  (hose 


thoughts  having  their  foundation; 
in  such  an  unshakable  base.  Etfori 


in  such  an 
should  be  made  to  make  these 
schools  so  perfect  that  the  far- 
seeing  representatives  of  the 
government  may  point  to  them 
las  models  of  their  kind. 

There  should  be  no  possibility 
I  of  any  conflict  whatever  between 
J  these  two  schools  and  the  govern-  j 
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mpnt  save  the  case  of  the  Gov-  .  mit.  their  operation.  Up  to  now  I 
eminent  leaving  its  sphere  to  in  - -  ~f  in  Rnnth 


carried  on  with  all  care,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  true  experiment.  We 
must  remember  that  in  t.he  begin¬ 
ning  the  experiment  will  perhaps 
have  to  be  made  by  persons  who 
do  not  believe  In  the  possibility 
or  the  value  of  the  results  sought. 
This  will  necessitate  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  experiment  till 
the  goodwill  of  the  necessary  per 
sonnel  be  obtained.  The  results 
should  be  watched  very  closely, 
and  without  bias.  Small  modifi¬ 
cations  many  times  will  save  an 
experiment  from  total  failure,  but 
the  judging  of  the  results  obtain-1 
ed  should  be  as  free  from-  par¬ 
tiality  as  possible,  and  the  points 
incorporated  definitely  in  the 
school  system  only  after  their 
complete  approval . 

t'hus,  step  by  step,  the  school 
system  should  be  developed  until 
a  homogonous  and  satisfactory 
plan  be  obtained.  Ween  such  a 
result  shall  have  been  attained,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  local 
i  schools  will  accompany  enthu¬ 
siastically  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  people  of  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  republics  are  not  adverse  to 
innovations,  and  the  leaders  of 
public  thought  are  even  given  to 
innovation.  But  in  general,  the 
innovations  attempted  have  been 
heterogenous,  isolated,  taken  out 
of  their  natural  system  and  graft¬ 
ed  into  a  strange  system  without 
having  been  adapted  to  the  new 
situation  so  that  often  they  be¬ 
come  mere  bones  of  contention 
amorg  educators,  without  serving 
any  useful  end. 

The  ground  where  a  missionary 
school  may  monopolize  almost 
completely  the  ground  is  in  the 


vade  that  of  private  activity 
3s  incontestably  the  right  of  the 
citizens  to  provide  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  may  see  fit  for  their 
children,  when  the  Government 
fails  to  provide  adequate  means 
for  the  same,  and  even  when  it 
does  furnish  schools,  parents 
have  the  right  to  supplement  such 
official  instruction  with  that 
which  may  furnish  the  special  ad¬ 
vantages  they  may  desire. 

4  possible  point  of  conflict  may 
arise  when  the  State  exercises  its 
right  in  determining  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  those  who  may  teach 
its  youth.  . 

In  Brazil  the  tendency  has  been 
to  liberalize  the  requirements  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  The 
great  State  of  Minas,  during  the 
administration  of  the  present  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Republic  (when  he 
vas  Governor  of  the  State)  and 
of  the  present  (Federal)  Minister 
of  Justice  as  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  promulgated  a  law  per¬ 
mitting  the  equiparating  of 
schools  to  those  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  their  programmes 
were  recognized  as  equal  or  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  the  official 
schools.  Perhaps  this  may  be¬ 
come  the  spirit  of  the  laws  in 
South  America  which  should 
govern  the  matter,  and  the  form 
desired  by  all  Protestant  and 
liberal  elements. 

The  South  American  Govern¬ 
ment  which  shall  seek  to  limit 
the  activities  of  Protestant 
schools,  administered  as  above 
explained,  will  proclaim  itself 
reactionary  and  the  enemy  of  the 
progress  of  it6  citizens. 

In  the  establishment  of  these 
schools,  as  also  those  of  the  other 
types  which  we  shall  consider,  we 
may  furnish  a  model  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  great  importance. 
Latin  America  had  had  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  two  classes  of 
ichocls;  those  of  the  Government, 
and  private  schools  organized  for 
profit.  The  schools  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  orders  belong  to  the  second 
class,  being  a  source  of  wealth  for 
the  orders  either  from  student 
fees  or  from  offerings  received  on 
pretext  of  instruction  of  the  poor. 
The  school  which  is  the  right  arm 
of  higher  instruction  in  the 
United  States,  autonomous,  sub¬ 
ject  to  State  inspection  without 
receiving  from  it  any  financial  aid 
other  than  exemption  irom  taxes, 
governed  by  “trustees,’’ — a  word 
which  cannot  be  exactly  translated 
into  Portuguese, — and  trans¬ 
mitting  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration  its  accumulation  of  wealth 
of  material  resources  and  tra- 
liticns,  is  here  unknown. 

Establishments  like  Mackenzie 
College,  whose  accumulations  re¬ 
present  easily  ten  times  that 
which  was  originally  spent  in  its 
founding,  and  which  offers  to  its 
students  of  to-day,  advantages  ob¬ 
tained  by  sacrifices  of  its 
founders  a  half  century  ago  must 
meet  with  a  vast  amount  of 
suspicion  and  criticism.  But  once 
it  is  verified  that  there  exist  ab¬ 
solutely  no  pecuniary  advantages 
.'or  its  founders  and  protectors, but 
c-n  the  contrary  a  frank  way  of  all 
generous  souls  to  serve  the  public 
not  only  of  the  present  but  of 
future  generations,  will  attract 
Daturally,  the  generosity  of  a  su¬ 
premely  generous  people,  whose 
liberality  is  proclaimed  by  fbe 
immense  masses  of  stone  and 
mortar  which  dominate  all  the 
cities  of  the  country,  such  as  con¬ 
vents.  churches,  monasteries 
v.-here  the  wealth  of  ihe  people 
has  disappeared  to  render  the 
least  known  income  to  social  en. 
ttrprises . 

Such  schools  at  first  will  have 
to  seek  new  laws  which  will  per¬ 
mit  them  to  exist,  and  new  ideas 
■\  sto  instruction  which  will  per. 


know  of  no  country  in  South  .adaptation  of  foreign  ideas  to  na- 
America  having  recognized,  in  tional  conditions  and  the  in- 
its  legislation  the  fundamental  j  calculable  results  it  may  bring  the 
fact  that  a  school  which  gives  no  j country  where  it  operates, 
profit  whatever  to  its  maintainers )  The  public  schools  of  Sao 
and  is  subject  to  Government  in- ;  Paulo,  which  have  become  mo- 
spection  in  all  its  acts  has  the  dels  for  those  of  almost  all  the 
right  to  the  same  regalias  (pri-  states  of  Brazil,  brought  about 
vileges)  that  Government  schools  their  reorganisation,  shortly 
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enjoy.  This  is  the  wav  in  which 
we  must  seek  the  educational  re¬ 
organization  of  South  America. 

The  schools  of  the  second  type 
have  no  relations  to  the  State. 
Theological  seminaries,  schools 
for  lay  workers,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  this  order  are  pri¬ 
vate  functions  of  the  church,  and, 
save  the  observation  of  the  legal 
equirements  as  to  organization, 
have  no  relations  with  public 
authorities. 

Schools  of  the  third  type, 
schools  of  educative  propaganda, 
present  the  greatest  problems.  Of 
necessity  they  diverge  from  the 
processes  and  methods  employed 
in  the  country.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagandists  of  new  ideas  and  often 
ideas  contrary  to  local  pre¬ 
judices.  These  differences  vary  in 
importance  from  things  of  least 
importance  to  those  of  the 
greatest . 

The  American  school,  in  Sao 
Paulo,  the  first  day  ran  counter 
to  at  least  three  of  the  fixed  ideas 


after  the  founding  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  the  methods  and  plans  of 
the  American  School  (Escola 
Americana)  which  to-day  forms  a 
part  of  Mackenzie  College. 

The  statesman  of  Sao  Paulo 
honoured  the  eminent  educator, 
Dr.  Horace  M.  Lane,  who  knew 
how  to  conciliate  American 
methods  with  the  Brazilian  en¬ 
vironment,  with  a  recognition  and 
higher  honours  than  have  ever 
been  given  other  foreigner  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  In  the  same 
manner,  successive  laws  of  public 
instruction  in  the  Brazilian  Re¬ 
public  have  marched  forward, 
alternatively  nearer  and  farther 
away  from  the  model  of  the  high 
school  programme  of  Mackenzie, 
and  the  last  proposed  law  for 
higher  education  was  charac¬ 
terized,  by  one  who  has  read  it 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  Mackenzie  College. 

While  a  school  is  working  along 
the  lines*  it  should  not  seek  any 
favour  from  the  public  autho 


of  the  local  people.  It  opened  its  •  rities,  unless  in  such  a  case  there 
classses  with  three  pupils,  one  a'is  a  law  similar  to  the  one  now 
white  boy.  a  black  boy,  and  a  j  0n  the  books  in  the  State  of 
girl.  The  separation  of  the  sexes !  Minas  in  Brazil,  which  permits 
in  the  schools  and  the  exclusion  5  the  recognition  of  schools  which 
of  the  blacks  were  then  estab-  have  a  programme  equivalent  or 


liberal  and  progressive  Ideas,  and 
to  the  cause  which  we  principally 

serve. 

Conclusions. — Our  schools  1 ) 
have  a  right  to  exist  only  when 
they  offer  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  similar  local 
schools;  2)  they  should  conform 
in  every  thing,  by  inclusion,  with 
the  lav/s  of  those  which  rule  the 
species;  3)  they  should  conciliate 
sympathetically  the  democratic 
system  of  education  with  the  local 
customs  which  deserve  to  sur¬ 
vive;  4)  they  should  promote  the 
creation  of  the  system  of  endowed 
schools  as  an  expression  of  public 
generosity  in  favour  of  future 
generations . 

It  would  be  wise  to  promote 
in  all  lands  the  promulgation  of 
two  laws  :  one  permitting  the 
concession  of  legal  recognition  to 
schools  whose  programme  are 
equal  to  or  higher  than  the  offi¬ 
cial  programmes,  without  de¬ 
manding  identical  programmes 
and  forms  of  administration  ; 
and  another  marking  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  giving  of  recognition, 
the  organisation  of  the  school 
with  the  proper  civil  status  (or 
character).  with  ends  purely 
educational,  for  terms  of  years 
unlimited,  applying  all  its  sur¬ 
plus  funds  to  the  developing  of 
its  work,  without  permitting  that 
any  part  of  the  earnings  shall  go 
into  private  pockets. 

CONDENSATION  OF  PAPER  ON 
THE  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  LEADERS 

(By  Talbert  F.  Reavis.) 

1.  — While  the  primary  function 
of  our  schools  is  to  teach,  yet  the 
justification  for  such  institutions 
is  in  our  ability  to  produce 
leaders  by  means  of  them. 

2.  — Every  cause  must  sooner 

or  later  become  self  nurturing 
and  seif  propagating.  The  main¬ 
spring  of  its  life  must  reside  with¬ 
in  itself.  It  must  be  autogenetic. 
It  was  so  with  Christianity,  it 
was  so  with  Democracy  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
it  will  prove  true  of  modern 
Christianity  in  these  Latin  lands 
Leadership  is  the  seed  of  the 
cause.  Those  who  enjoy  the 

fruits  of  liberty  are  those  who 
conquer  liberty. 

3.  — It  is  a  law  of  life  which 
has  become  almost  azomatic  that, 

(1)  The  peril  to  institutions  as 
well  as  to  plants  is  in  their 
transplanting. 

(2)  Every  organism  which  fails 


Just  as  family  Is  the  unit  of  so- 
eletj  In  the  nation.  (II)  The 
school  grew  out.  of  the  church 
and  not  the  church  out  of  the 
irhool.  The  general  rule  and 
practice  is  that  schools  should 
ollow  and  not  precede  the  founu- 
ng  of  Christian  churches.  Tbe 
chool,  whatever  its  class, 
i  an  annex  to  the  church 
.ml  an  adjunct  to  its 
Various  activities.  (Ill)  The 
chool  is  simply  a  means  to  an  , 
nd.  that  is  that  men  may  be-  1 
leve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  tho 
fjion  of  Gorl;  and  that  believing 
they  ,may  have  life  in  his 
lame  (John  20;  31).  Mission 
chools,  like  hospitals,  dlspensa- 
I  ies,  soap  kitchens  and  other 
Institutional  features  of  Chris- 


“A  PO'mcal  mission.  What 

ues  out  of  tbe  sanctuary  (Ez. 


4  7;  12).  The  deplorable  and  tragic 
result  of  institutionalism  in  the 
(I'hristian  Church  has  been  to  di- 
Vert  it  from  its  normal  function 
ci'f  recreating  sonls,  says  Bishop  nf  r 
James  E.  Freeman  of  the  Pro 
restant  Episcopal  diocese 


is  our  aim  in  founding  secondary 
and  High  Schools  on  this  Contin¬ 
ent?  Is  it  to  graduate  scholars  or 
form  character  ?  Is  it  to 
expenses  or  make 
and  women  ?  The  ami 
of  such  schools  is  to  develop 
Christian  character  and  fit  pupils 


ers  and  teachers  only;  in  a  word 
^underwrite*  to  r*136  UP  Christian  leaders  both 
men  and  women. 

(B).  Three  principles  must 
and  govern  all  educational  institu¬ 
tional  institutions  of  this  char, 
acter  under  the  care  of  mission 
boards,  (a)  They  most  be  thor¬ 
ough  in  their  work.  These  schools 


lished  customs.  The  new  arrange¬ 
ment  struck  at  the  foundation  of 
the  constituted  orders. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  a 
visitor  having  sought  in  vain  to 
find  the  school,  said  to  the  di¬ 
rector:  “The  school  must  not 

have  been  in  session  yesterday, 
for  I  sought  it  in  the  whole 
square  and  did  not  find  it.  I  did 
not  hear  a  single  sound.”  It  was 
then  the  custom  to  study  (?)  out 
loud,  so  that  you  could  hear  the 
school  at  great  distance,  while  the 
American  School  had  established 
silent  study. 

This  insiguifient  part  caused 
more  comment  thn  the  social  re¬ 
volution-  There  were  a  thousand 
divergences  between  the  methods 
brought  6y  the  school  and  local 
customs,  as  there  always  will  be. 
Many  of  these  customs  have  been 
consecrated  in  laws,  which,  while 
they  do  not  prohibit  the  change 
ot’  customs,  make  official  favours 
depend  on  their  observation.  Of¬ 
ficial  courses,  official  methods  of 
conducting  examinations,  methods 
of  chosing  teachers,  etc.,  are  con¬ 
secrated  by  law  as  well  as  by 
custom.  It  would  be  possible  to 
give  illustrations  but  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  Every  experienced  in¬ 
structor  has  many  such  cases  in 
mind.  What  should  be  the  attitude 
of  the  missionary  school  in  such 
cases  ? 

The  missionary  educator  ought 
to  study  the  local  customs  as  also 
those  of  his  own  country  and 
then  ask  unreservedly:  “Why  do 
we  do  the  work  thus,  and  why  do 
they  do  it  here  the  other  way  ?” 
“What  is  the  result  of  the  local 
plan,  and  what  has  been  the  re- 
snit.  in  our  land  of  our  customs?” 
“What  would  be  the  probable  re¬ 
sults  here  in  these  circumstances 
of  the  application  of  foreign 
methods  ?”  “Is  the  change  worth 
while  ?”  “Are  there  other  related 
points  involved  ?”  After  having 
solved  the  problem,  the  result  in¬ 
dicated  should  determine  the 
plan  of  the  school.  No  variation  of 
local  customs  should  be  made  un¬ 
knowingly.  or  merely  for  the  sake 
of  change,  and  no  change  should 
be  made  without  hope  of  compen¬ 
sating  results . 

Having  determined  the  plan  the 
school  should  follow,  it  should  be' 


superior  to  the  official  course, 
even  though  different.  Naturally 
the  missionary  school  should  have 
its  course  sufficiently  superior  to 
the  official  course,  so  that  even 
the  official  judges  cannot  but  re¬ 
cognize  this  superiority,  and  in 
case  there  exists  a  local  law,  by 
them  to  be  declared  equal.  This 
condition  is  for  the  school  a 
triumph  because  it  is  declared  by 
an  uninterested  jury.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  public  opinion 
will  oblige  the  government 
under  such  circumstances  as  out¬ 
lined  above,  to  give  the  school 
adequate  recognition,  and  many 
times  the  seat  of  this  public  opi¬ 
nion  will  be  found  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  or  executive  depart¬ 
ments  . 

Perhps  someone  will  say  that 
this  plan  presupposes  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  the  local  schools, 
and  therefore  this  is  an  arrogancy 
on  the  part  of  the  missionary 
educators.  This  is  not  true.  The 
schools  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  have  always  followed 
the  type  of  the  schools  of  South¬ 
ern  Europe.  These  follow  in  their 
development  the  theory  that  in¬ 
struction  is  the  privilege  of  certain 
classes,  while  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the 
European  countries  from  which 
this  country  originated,  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  right  of  all.  This 
causes  a  complete  difference  in 
the  type  of  work  done . 

The  development  of  democracy 
in  the  countries  of  South  America 
demands  a  change  to  a  democratic 
type,  and  it  is  our  duty  t.o  present 
the  democratic  type  in  such  a 
way  that  its  advantages  are  very 
ciear,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  subtle  intro¬ 
duction  of  elements  essentially 
hostile  to  its  best  development.  In 
this  way  the  schools  of  this  type 
become  the  best  co-operators  with 
the  government  and  without 
doubt,  any  aid  that  they  give  will 
be  recognized  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  gratitude.  Thus  all 
the  classes  or  grades  of  schools  iu 
which  we  are  interested  can  be  fit¬ 
ted  perfectly  into  the  government 
demands  and  furnish  at  once  great 
services  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
government  which  represents 


,r,  ...  T-  Tunt  "u  for  positions  of  influence  and 

Vashington.  H  f  usefulness  among  their  own  peo- 

bas  shifted  the  emphasis >  pie  and  in  the  native  Church,  not 

8  concern  o  prarv  Digest  of  course  as  professional  preach- 

for  bodies.  (Literary  Digest  _  * _ _ _ _ 

Dec.  27th.  1924)  And  while  we 
may  not  be  ready  to 
this  grave  indictment  yet  we  as  la¬ 
bourers  together  in  these  Latin 
Linds  may  profitably  stop  and 
ask  ourselves  if  we  are  giving 

education  tbe  subordinate  place  .  ... 

to  which  it  belongs  in  the  econo-  hoards,  (a)  They  must  be  thor- 
ray  ot  the  Kingdom.  There  is  ough  in  their  work.  These  schools 
danger  that  the  end  may  be  may  vary  greatly  in  grade  and 
sacrificed  to  the  means.  There  range  o,  Instruction  but 
Is  danger  lest  advancement  in  whatever  is  taught  masl  be 
education  and  the  higher  position  taught  thoroughly  both  for  its 
lo  which  education  leads  be.  effect  on  character,  and  because 
come  the  sole,  or  chief,  objects  thoroughness  is  itself  education. 

desire  to  Christians.  The  (b)  They  must  provide  ednea- 
church  may  be  turned  into  a  lion  adapted  to  the  requirements 
guild  lor  the  worldly  welfare  of  and  characteristics  of  the  pupils 
its  sons.  But  if  this,  or  anything  taught,  and  to  the  conditions  of 
like  it  is  to  be  the  practical  re.  life  and  work  for  which  the  pupils 
suit  it’-would  be  better  that  edit-  are  to  be  fitted.  (C)  They  must 
national  progress  he  even  rudely  ho  unqualifiedly  Christian,  bring- 
(becked  (Principal  Miller  of  In-  ing  and  keeping  all  their  pupils 
hia  before  Congress  of  Missions  under  powerful  and  personal  re¬ 
in  Chicago  n  1893).  It  is  the  ligious  influence. 

;  unction  of  the  State  to  educate  This  aim  and  these  principle* 
its  future  citizens  and  the  only  suggest  a  few  of  the  limitations 
justification  that  the  Church  can  of  this  grade  of  educational  work 
make  for  entering  this  field  is  jE  missions,  (a)  No  more  stud- 
ihat  it  can  offer  educational  op-  ents  should  be  received  than  can 
portunities  under  positive  Chris-1  be  trained  thoroughly  and  in, 
lan  influences  which  do  not  ob-  fiuenced  to  the  maximum,  (b) 
ain  in  State  institutions;  unless :  The  number  of  Christian  students 
we  can  subordinate  our  system  to  should  be  sufficient  to  give  tone 
ibis  end  we  should  abandon  this  and  character  to  the  school.  A 
fruitful  field.  I  predominant  non-Christian  in- 

G ranted  these  fundamentals  fiuence  is  fatal’ to  the  best  re- 
we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  suits.  (c)  The  number  of  pupils 
he  main  subject,  the  relation  the .  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  pre. 
mission  school  bears  to  the  local  ]  ciude  the  maximum  of  personal 
tCiurch .  .  .  contact  -with  the  pupils,  (d)  Edu- 

(1)  The  Primary  or  Parochial  I  catioD  should  not  be  given  be- 
3cbool.  As  its  name  indicates,  thejyond  the  needs  of  the  pupils  or 
‘parochial  school  is  connected  I  the  people  whose  leaders  they 
with  a  parish  or  local  church  in  are  to  become.  It  is  essential  to, 
.1  very  vital  manner  and  consists :  ieadership  that  the  gap  between 
primary  grades  for  day  pupils,  [the  leader  and  the  led  should  not 
[t  generally  holds  its  sessions  in  -oe  too  wide.  (Speer,  Principles 
[the  chapel,  social  hall  or  Sun-  and  Practice  pages  00-06)  All 


to  adjust  itself  to  its  environ- 
ment  soon  atrophies  and  dies. 
(3)  Some  organisms  are  benefit¬ 
ed  by  transplanting. 

4. — The  Anglo-Saxon  culture, 
the  school  as  well  as  Church  if 
propagated  here,  is  like  a  plant 
which  is  being  transplanted  from 
a  temperate  to  a  sub-tropical 
climate,  in  which  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  the  very  laws  of  life  must  be 
mastered. 

Under  this  heading  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  are  suggested. 

(1)  Our  schools  should  be  not 
merely  nurseries  to  religious 
propaganda. 

(2)  Good  schools  should  be  our 
first  aim  for  the  sake  of  the 
better  service  rendered. 

(3)  Our  programme  should  be 


day  School  rooms  of  the  church 1  teaching  has  two  objectives — the 
|md  making  use  of  the  furniture  sul>ject  taught  and  the  person 
belonging  to  the  congregation.  [ [taught.  No  matter  what  the  sub¬ 
tle  teachers  are  members  of  the  ject  the  greater  of  the  two  ob 
ocal  church  and  the  pastor  is ,  jectives  is  the  pupil.  This  class 

4.  1  oinorintpndfint.  Prefer,  o^^qqi  makes  its  direct  appeal 

lice  as  to'*space”is  generally  ac-  to  the  non-Christian  world  by  of. 
tried  to  children  of  believers  but  fering  linguistic  and  other  ad. 
mhers  are  usually  attracted  by  vantages  unavailable  tn  State  in. 

nominal  tuition  and  the  ex-  stitutions.  Generally  pupils  from 
orient  grade  of  teaching,  which,  th.is  cias8  care  little  for  our 
as  a  rule,  makes  the  school  self-  ethical  and  spiritual  instruction 
miDoorting.  The  pupils  in  this  t,ut  bear  with  it  on  account  of  the 
rlass  of  school  are  required  to  SUperior  intellectual  equipment, 
ttudv  the  rudimentary  doctrines  w  hicn  they  seek.  President  Ewing; 
bf  the  church  under  whose  aus-  c£  Forman  Christian  College,  In-, 
Liofts  it  operates,  since  it  is  or-  dia  has  made  this  statement;' 
anized  primarily  for  the  child-  .The  great  aim  of  all  missionary, 
•en  of  its  members,  and  to  at-  effort  is  the  bringing  ol  the  m-; 
end  Sunday  School.  The  majori,  dividual  into  personal  relations 
of  the  pupils  coming  from  t0  the  Lord  Jesus  -Christ.  Noi 


UJ-SuSSniSr  t^which  Ip hrietiaL  homes  and  the  teachets  school  oh  College  lu^-Chrfs^; 


no  school  programme  either  in 
North  or  South  America  con¬ 
tains,  to  wit:  the  Social  and 
spiritual  Gospel  whose  motto 
is,  “The  soul  of  education  is 
the  education  of  the  soul.” 

(4)  Only  good  school,  schools  as 
good  as  the  best  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  will  attract  the  best  of 
the  young  lives  from  which  we 
should  seek  to  select  our 
leadership. 

(5)  The  national  Courses  of  the 
countries  in  which  we  operate 
should  be  followed. 

5-. — Two  kinds  of  Leadership 

are  sought.  (1)  Making  such  in 
impact  upon  the  whole  communi¬ 
ty  that  the  highest  good  may  re- 
sul  to  the  greatest  number.  That  a~native 


y-ope rating  with  the  pastor  lands  which  is  satisfied  with  lessl 

nakes  this  feasible.  In  some  cases  than  this  has  any  claim  to  re- 

he  parochial  school  contributes  present  the  true  missionaiy  spir- 
Lnandally  to  the  local  church  it  that  burns  in  the  heart  of 
,udtref  from  balances  in  hand  the  Christian  Church.  Instances  [ 
hove  expenses .  might  be  cited  to  show  how  even 

'The  following  principles  may  the  highest  intellectual  culture 
he  suggested  as  to  this  grade  of  when  imparted  to  the  individual 
educational  work.  (A).  Such  has  stiU  lett  him  as  incapable  ol 
-chools  require  constant  and  appreciating  the  things  »•«  *«' 
thorough  evangelistic  supervi.  moat  prtee  as  he  was  in  the  days , 
-ion  No  more  schools  should  he  ot  his  mental  darkness.  The  tn-, 
ftstablished  by  a  mission  than  can  diani  who  after  his  return  from 
be  thoroughly  looked  after  and  E!lgland  with  honours  Irom  one  ol 
followed  up.  the  British  universities  cheerful. 

jB)  Only  Christian  teachers  undergoes  the  loathsome  pro* 
-hould  be  employed.  (C.)  Such  C68S  0f  purification  is  a  case  im 
schools  should  be  unqualifiedly  point.  His  intellect  has  been| 
rhristian.  When  associated  with  strengthened.  He  is  master  of  a 

D _  ____  a  native  congregation,  primary  Bt0re  of  facts,  but  his  moral  per- 

the  Kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  l3Ch00ls  should  have  the  advant-  ceptions  are  oven  duller  than  at , 
become  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord.  closest,  supervision  of  tho  outset."  (The  Student  miss  i 

not  in  any  dogmatic  sense,  but 
in  a  practical,  ethical  genuine 
spiritual  sense . 

(2)  That  there  be  special  institu¬ 
tions  and  special  courses 
created  to  give  a  special  pre¬ 
paration  to  those  who  dedicate 
their  talents  to  the  carrying 
forward  to  a  larger  and  richer 
fruition  the  work  so  heroicial- 
iy  but  awkwardly  thus  far  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Then  the  plea  for  Toleration, 
that  we  be  as  willing  to  learn 
from  our  Latin  Brethren  as  we 
are  to  teach  them  our  noble 
ways  of  life,  by  recognizing  the 
good  in  them,  and  the  good 
things  they  have,  and  by  freely 
and  humbly  confessing  to  them 
that  we  have  not  solved  all  oar 
own  educational,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  problems. 

Let  our  Motto  be  that  of 
LEADING  A  HAND  RATHER 
THAN  THAT  OF  EXTENDING  A 
SYSTEM.  The  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  largest  possible 
number. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  LOCAL 
CHURCH  WORK. 

(By  George  D.  Parker.) 

Mission  schools  naturally  fail 
into  three  general  classes;  (1) 
Primary  and  Parochial,  (2)  Sec¬ 
ondary  and  Academic  and  (3) 
Professional  and  Theological. 
The  specific  relation  of  each  of 
these  classes  to  the  local  church 
is  unique  and  distinct,  while  ge¬ 
neral  principles  apply  to  all.  Our 
appreciation  of  this  subject  may 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  we  agree 
at  the  outset  upon  several  ru¬ 
dimentary  principles.  (1)  The 
local  church  or  ecclasiastical  fa¬ 
mily  is  the  unit  of  the  Mission, 


[REP  of  the  closest  supervision  of  tbe  outset."  (The 
[the  native  pastor,  who  may  often  Appeal,  page  458).  We  have  oj 
wisely  he  made  responsible  for  lament  that  very  few  of  our  gra- , 
catechetical  instruction.  duates  of  mission  schools  have 

(D)  in  evangelistic  primary  gone  into  the  ministry  or  even | 

I  „h„o!s  it  is  wasteful  not  tn  util-  Christian  educational  or  philan- 
1  all  the  evangelistic  opportuni-  thropic  work.  Given  the  amount 
li™  offered  by  tb“  opened  homes  of  money  invested  and  the  m- 
of  the"  pupils  A  missionary  in  her  ot  consecrated  men  and  wo- 
of  such  work  must  resist  men  engaged  we  have  have  a 
SHemntaUon  To  open  so  many  right  to  expect  a  larger  percent- 
‘choJls  Is  to  make  this  supervi-  age  of  active  Christians-  than 
iion  and  utilization  impossible.  now  obtains  from  our  education- 
(E  1  The  primary  schools  of  al  activities.  It  is  not  enough  tnat 

each  mission  should,  as  far  as  we  accomplish  a  n .egatlve  resu U. 

MSsible  have  a  uniform  cur.  the  breaking  of  heir  old  idols 
riculum  serving  as  preparatory  to  -we  must  give  them  something 
The  schools  ot  higher  grade.  (Mh.  positive  or  the  last  state  w  U  he 
sionary  Principles  and  Practice  woree  ^  than 

^?he  neius  binding  the  pare- 1  causes  ot  the  apparent  failure  of] 
chiaf  sS  to  the  local  church  the  schools  at  this  potat  la  he 
is  the  pastor,  native  or  foreign,  |  lack  of  co-operation  with  the 
than  whom  no  one  is  better  quail,  local  church  Thehc  are  many 
■led  to  superintend  its  activities,  presumably  good  reasons  for  this] 

Usually  in  this  grade  ot  school  we  condition  which  let  ns  frankly  , 

find  little  difficulty  maintaining  confess.  | 

an  intimate  relation  between  it  (To  be  continued).  I 

and  the  local  church,  owing  in  I  - ■ - 

large  measure  to  its  daily  identi¬ 
ty  with  the  church  building,  as¬ 
sociation  with  children  from 
Christian  homes  and  persona! 
contact  with  the  pastor.  The 
Symbol  of  tbe  Kiogdom.  accord- 
ing  to  Jesus,  is  not  a  cross  nor  a 
orown  but  a  little  child ;  God  , 

Corbit  that  we  should  cause  one 
of  these  little  ones  to  stumble 
md  tall  as  he  gropes  out  of  dark¬ 
ness  seeking  the  Light:  (Math. 

18 ;  6) 

2.  Secondary  and  High  Schools. 

The  aim  of  educational  mis- 
uons  is  not  civilization  nor  Ame¬ 
ricanization  but  Christianization; 
if  -we  cannot  educate  evangeli¬ 
cally  we  have  no  excuse  as  a 
as  Church  for  entering  the  edu¬ 
cation  field  any  more  than 
we  have  an  inHnstriai  '"'miner. 


V-vA.M)-'.  S^.cxAA.ci-CVAA/  ,  ^Vv\.ola_><Aaj  3  \  ^  H  «S 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COOPER  ATIONIN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Arifl,r_T„  „  . _ Ji_ _ _ _ _  ,  .  urtrMl  de -  seiousncas  enables  man  to  Inteu- 

ARTICLE  3.  the  bringing  of  a  Christian  educa-  M  sex  emotion  and  MX  g  .  Ljfy  the  strength  ot  his  present 

Montevideo.  March  28th  tion  to  those  who  are  lareeiv  «n.  finitely  develop,  creau  s  *  r unetltes  and  desires  by  memory 

problem  of  adjustment  anti  oij  ii 
control  It  is  the  time  when  c ^ 
blossoms  Into  love  ami  romance, 


ARTICLE  3. 

Montevideo,  March  28th. 
CLOSING  DAY  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

Report,  of  the  Findings  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Another  very  busy  day  brought 
rthe  Conference  on  Education  to  a 
tclose  after  a  series  of  discourses 
on  the  subject  by  several  leaders 
W)t  the  Education  movement  at¬ 
tending  the  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Co-operation. 

Some  very  learned  addresses 
have  been  delivered,  and  the 
whole  question  of  encouraging  the 
progress  of  Christian  Education  in 
Latin  America  has  been  brought 
thoroughly  Into  line  with  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  modern  development 
on  the  basis  of  character,  capture 
and  religion.  Every  aspect  and 
phase  of  the  educational  system 
has  been  intensively  gone  into 
from  the  spiritual  to  the  socio¬ 
logical,  while  the  National  and 
even  sexual  problems  have  been 
carefully  handled  and  investi¬ 
gated  so  that  the  best  and  fullest 
influences  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  future  curricula  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Evangelical  educational  or¬ 
ganisations  associated  with  the 
conference-  The  report  of  the 
Findings  Committee  which  follows 
deal  very  fully  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  discussed . 

Today’s  conference  opened  with 
a  spiritual  address  by  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  who  used  John  the 


tile  bringing  of  a  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  are  largely  un¬ 
reached  or  those  who  may  desire 
this  type  of  education  in  order 
that  they  may  become  better  and 
more  useful  citizens  for  each 
state  and  community,  alive  to  its 
needs  and  able  to  sustain  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  assure  national 
progress-  We  seek  to  develop  In¬ 
stitutions  which  deserve  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  each  government  and 
desiTe  to  bring  our  curricula  into 
line  with  the  best  educational 
principles  and  methods. 

2.  We  place  our  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  character 
based  on  the  recognition  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  holding  this  to  be 
a  part  of  every  normal  life  . 

3.  We  heartily  approve  the  mo¬ 
dern  emphasis  given  to  the  .social 
importance  of  the  school  and  re¬ 
cognize  that  our  duty  to  our 
pupils  and  to  the  state  demands 
increased  attention  to  the  relation 
of  our  schools  to  the  homes,  com¬ 
munities  and  countries  which  they 
serve. 

L  We  believe  that  we  should 
spare  no  pains  to  impart  to  our 
pupils  a  spirit  of  international 
friendliness  and  increase  therr 
sense  of  true  patriotism . 

5.  We  recognize  that  the  out¬ 
standing  tasks  of  our  schools  are 
the  discovery,  the  encouragement, 
and  the  training  of  leaders  for  the 
next  generation  and  the  develop¬ 
ment.  of  an  alert,  responsive  con¬ 
stituency  rendering  effectual 
their  ideals 
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Representative  Coherence  at  Montevideo. 
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(By  our  own  Special  Correspondent.) 


Dr.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER. 


basic  elements  which  enter  into 
personality  and  character,  and  we 
must  not  fail  t0  utilize  all  of  the 
elements.  What  is  it  in  the  human 
individual  that  is  educable? 

Every  individual  comes  into  the 
world  a  mere  bundle  of  inborn 
impulses,  tendencies  and  capaci¬ 
ties.  These  impel  bim  toward 
certain  modes  of  behaviour  tend¬ 
ing  to  adapt  him  to  the  necessary 
conditions  of  life  so  that  he  may 
survive  and  not  perish.  These 
inborn  impulses  and  capacities 
are  the  raw  materials  out  of  which 
personality  and  character  must  be 
developed,  just  as  a  great  work 
of  architecture  must  be  built  out 
of  the  rough  materials  of  the 
earth.  The  impulse  of  greed  which 
impels  the  individual  to  seek 
possessions  and  power,  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  hunger  which  drives  him 
to  seek  food,  the  impulse  of  cu¬ 
riosity  which  urges  him  to  seek 
knowledges  and  upon  which  he 
builds  his  science,  philosophy  and 


their  natural 
out  of 
another. 

Doctor  T. 
“Jll6t  to 
wonderful 
has  in  life, 


ipulses  and  desires 
Iteration  for  one 

]7.  Galloway  says, 
Ilhstrate  what  a 
vital  influence  sex 
only  needs  to  re- 


nity,  and  respect.  Such  a  public 
attitude  of  decency  and  whole- 
8omeness  is 


member  thatyBl  that  is  meant  by 
the  followingjS  ords  grows  out  of 
sex  and  its  ^®mlts:  —  Manliness, 
womanliness:  l<ve,  courtship,  mar¬ 
riage.  home,  father,  mother, 
family  life.ttarental  care  and 
education,  sor;  and  daughters, 
brothers  anfinsters,  filial  devo¬ 
tion,  brother!)  >od.  These  facts, 
ideas,  and  ■'ilations, — and  the 
human  virtqe?  that  grow  up  in 
connection  wit:  them. — could  not 
have  existed  %  for  that  which  we 
call  sex.  Und  rtake  to  remove 
from  our  livei^nd  minds  the  ideas 
and  facts  fofl  vhich  these  words 
stand  and  nbihing  worth  while 
would  be  left  in  human  civilisa¬ 
tion,  history,  ji  .eratnre,  poetry  or 
happiness.” 


religion,  and  the  impulses  of  sex  Sex  is  then’;;!.  creative  force  in 
and  reproduction  which  impel  him  !  human  life  Wrom  which  have 
to  seek  pleasure  and  the  procrea-  sprung,  oh  fie  one  hand,  the 
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1  A*  Xa. . 

P  n  illustration  of  the 

g'  . . . '\*p  ' '  ■>-' 


tbaT* 


he  t  6. 


6.  We  recognize  the  vaiue  of  the 
s tab  1  ishe&  _.x:n arsea^  of  study. 

hlchlead 
sional  degree? 


»?.  |r  c°urse8«|. 


,  ltowever,  luacjjj 
W'siibj e'Jsh,^  >'*Wnicially 
recognitev  have  cultural  and 
practical  value,  we  express  the 


.  a  thing 

,  ^jlogian  saiil  was  still 
risicve  to-day  when  come  great 
■■preacher  might  also  arise  from 

amongst  the  present  generation  of  . _  _ _  _ _ _ 

ill  the^Evangelical  schools.  |  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  for 
the  official  acceptance  of  such 
courses  as  a  substitute  when  their 
cultural  value  shall  have  been  re¬ 
cognized  as  equal  by  those  in 
charge  of  national  education . 
In  this  connection,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  workers  in  all  countries  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
respective  governments  the  pro¬ 
gressive  law  recently  enacted  In 
Minas,  Brazil,  by  which  courses 
of  cultural  and  professional  value 
equal  or  superior  to  those  given 
in  the  official  schools,  the  govern¬ 
ment  inspectors  being  the  judges, 
are  given  equal  recognition  with 
those  of  the  official  courses. 

7.  We  recommend  to  workers 
in  all  countris  represented  a 
study  of  the  national  law  of 
trusteeship  and  if  it  be  in¬ 
adequate,  efforts  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  suitable  law  that 
■*'  may  be  possible  to  safeguard 
endowments  for  the  upbuilding  of 
local  institutions. 

The  Educational  Conference 
just  concluded  though  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Congress  itself  which 
will  be  officially  inaugurated  to¬ 
morrow  and  for  which  a  new  body 
of  officers  will  be  elected. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
courtesy  of  all  the  controlling  of¬ 
ficials  and  assistants  in  giving  us 
every  access  and  facility  in  the 
compilation  of  our  reports,  while 
wc  are  also  indebted  to  Professor 
H.  A.  Holmes  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Translations  from 
Spanish  into  English,  and  to  Mr. 
Chas.  A.  Long,  of  Juiz  de  Fora, 
Brazil,  for  translations  from  the 
Portuguese . 

The  Sex  Factor  in  Social  Health. 

By  Dr.  Max  Exner,  M.D. 


tion  of  his  kind — these  are  exam 

pies  of  inherited  impulses  that  are  _  , _ , 

the  raw  materials  of  human  life,  and  which,  on  it 
No  one  of  the  inborn  urges  has  given  rise  to; 
any  inherent  moral  quality.  They  difficult  problt 
are  neither  good  nor  bad  in  them-  tion —  prostiF 
selves.  However,  they  have  great  forms  of  sex  < 
capacity  for  good  and  for  ill,  for  macy,  venere! 
the  enlargement  and  enrichment  tives,  divorci 
of  life  and  for  its  degradation  and  unhappy  hom4 
defeat.  Which  it  shall  be  will  It  is  obviol 
depend  mainly  on  how  we  use  pervasive,  so  ,w 
these  raw  materials  of  life  in  the  development  jar 
education  and  training  of  the  in-  intimately  int* 
dividual.  It  is  the  function  of  deepest  huraar 
education  so  to  direct  these  urges,  basic  in  thelst 
and  so  to  develop  these  capacities  cannot  wisely 
that  they  may  make  the  most  of  haphazard  i 
constructive  contributions  to  the  of  our  natura_ 
life  of  the  individual  and  to  so-  sex  impulses 
ciety.  quire  that  the 

The  sex  impulse  and  appeal  is  ciplined.  refin 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  spiritualized  fj 
most  pervasive  of  these  inherited  genuinely  enf 
human  endowments.  It  permeates  individual  an* 
life  from  its  crudely  physical  to  of  society, 
its  highest  emotional  and  spiritual  education  and' 
activities.  Even  before  the  body  tion  to  this 
of  the  new  individual  has  taken  problems  of  oi 
shape  in  his  mother’s  womb,  and  pari  due  to  fi 
on  through  the  years  of  childhood  our  social 
i  it  is  the  primary  sex  cells  of  the  advance  in  cot! 
individual  which  are  determining,  tion,  but  they 
in  ways  not  fully  understood,  the  great  measure 
characteristic  development  of  his  mishandling  o; 
sex.  The  striking  development  of  the  education  . 
the  human  personality — physical,  a  very  small  p 
in-ssei-fil  and  temr-tiravnental — which  people,  receive-; 
take®  '  T‘)iac<^,  the  adolescent  education  as  a 
manhood  and  attitudes-  f/n*. 

.  -ju  emerge  out.  of  boy-  tneir  a  dob 


Dr.  Max  Exner  then  gave 
brilliant  thesis  "The  Sex  Pro¬ 
blem  ”  as  he  had  made  a  study  of 
it,  and  he  was  followed  by  Emilio 
Fournier,  the  Inspector  General 
o?  the  Primary  Institute  to  the 
Government  of  Uruguay,  who 
strongly  supported  him  in  his 
ideas  of  surrounding  young  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  more  natural 
atmosphere  and  attitude  in  sex 
questions  by  the  aid  of  simple 
biological  studies,  which  would 
lead  them  without  curiosity  to¬ 
wards  the  higher  or  human  forms 
Df  reproduction  of  species. 

Dr.  Cora  Mayer,  a  lady  doctor 
from  Chile,  substantiated  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  previous  speakers 
but  considered  that  the  first  en¬ 
lightening  of  a  child’s  mind  on 
Buch  problems  should  begin  at 
home  even  before  the  child  was 
old  enough  to  go  to  school,  so 
thal  no  casual  or  harmful  know¬ 
ledge  should  come  to  the  child 
from  outside  influences  before  the 
teacher  could  impart  the  proper 
knowledge  in  the  proper  way  as 
a  preliminary  to  teachings  of  a 
more  delicate  nature  later  on. 

Dr.  Enrique  Molina,  President 
of  the  University  of  Concepcion 
then  gave  an  able  address  on 
"Nationalism  and  Goodwill  Among 
all  Men."  and  this  ended  the 
morning’s  session. 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Waddell, 
the  learned  President  of  the 
Mackensie  Institute,  gave  st  most 
clever  discourse  on  "The  School 
and  the  State”  which  made  a  great 
inipression  on  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Tolbert  F.  Reavis,  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
School  in  the  Preparation  of 
Leaders.  ’’ 

Mr.  Parker  from  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  followed  with  "The  School 
and  Local  Church  Work,"  and 
was  supported  by  Donna  Corina  | 

Barreiros  from  the  Y.W.C.A.  in 
Rio,  who  spoke  in  Portuguese. 

In  the  evening.  Dr.  Maxitniliano 
Salas  Marchant,  a  Chilean  Edu¬ 
cational  expert,  and  Rector  for 
the  Normal  School  for  men  in 
Santiago,  gave  an  address  on 
"The  School  and  International 
Goodwill.” 

This  was  followed  by  another 
clever  address  by  Dr.  Cora 
Mayer,  which  brought  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  to  a  successful 
conclusion  after  a  crowded  two 
ddys  during  which  much  was  done 
towards  the  betterment  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  Education  and  Educa¬ 
tional  conditions  generally  In 
South  America. 

The  Report  of  the  Findings 
'-ommittee  is  as  follows  :  — 

Report  of  the  Findings  Com¬ 
mittee. 

This  conference  on  the  Spiritual 
and  Social  aspects  of  Education 
.held  at  Montevideo,  March  27-28, 

1825.  adopts  the  following  find¬ 
ings  as  expressing  its  collective 
udgment  regarding  some  of  the 
problems  which  are  faced  by  our 
Evangelical  schools  to-day: 

1.  We  declare  the  purpose  of  - - 

&bese  .Evangelical  schools  to  be  must  understand  what 


Dr.  MAX  EXNER. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Assoc. 

It  is  the  function  of  education, 
whether  secular  or  religious,  to 
aid  the  individual  to  live  life  at 
its  fullest  and  best,  both  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  society.  Education* 
must  be  directed’,  therefore,  not 
merely  toward  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  development 
of  skills  but  fundamentally  toward 
the  fullest  and  most  wholesome 
growth  of  personality  and  charac¬ 
ter  If  we  are  to  educate  wisely  we 
’  — 1  are  the 


hood  and  girlhood,  are  dependent 
upon  a  veritable  "elixir  of  life" 
(hormone)  furnished  by  the  sex 
glands.  If  the  function  of  the  sex 
glands  be  destroyed  before  puber¬ 
ty,  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  becomes  pitifully  altered. 
He  becomes  neither  man  nor 
woman  but  a  neuter.  The  sex 
organs  bold  the  key  to  the  normal 
and  full  development  of  human 
personality. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the 
influence  of  the  sex  factor  in  life 
when  we  glance  at  the  roie  it  has 
played  in  the  development  of  our 
civilization.  The  view  is  widely 
held  by  scientists  that  the  whole 
structure  of  human  life  has  arisen 
step  by  step  out  of  two  basic 
groups  of  impulses.  The  one  is  the 
egoistic  group,  which  Impel  the 
organism  to  self-preservation,  to 
the  struggle  for  survival  against 
the  forces  of  nature  and  enemies. 
The  motive  of  this  ego-instinct  is 
to  dominate  the  individual’s  en¬ 
vironment  for  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  comfort  and  success.  These 
impulses  are  self-contred  and 
have  no  inherent  social  quality. 
They  have  given  rise  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit — “the  will  to  power” 
and  upon  them  has  been  built  in 
the  main  the  whole  econdmic 
structure  of  society. 

The  sex  and  reproductive  im¬ 
pulses  are  the  second  group  of 
basic  urges  upon  which  life  has 
been  built.  Their  function  is  not 
self-preservative  but  race  preser¬ 
vative.  Reproduction  means  divi¬ 
sion,  a  giving  of  a  portion  of  the 
living  substance  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  species.  It  represents 
the  first  sacrificial  process  in  na¬ 
ture.  Although  this  was  in  no 
sense  a  conscious  sacrifice,  it  be¬ 
came  nevertheless  the  starting 
point  for  the  whols  range  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  social  qualities  found 
at  their  best  in  the  human  race 
today.  With  the  introduction  of 
sexual  reproduction  into  the  world 
making  necessary  the  union  of 
male  and  female  elements  for  pro¬ 
creation,  there  arose  a  sex  attrac¬ 
tion,  which  served  to  assure  this 
union.  Out  of  this  first  spark  of 
sexual  sympathy  has  grown  the 
whole  marvellous  range  of  human 
sympathy  and  love  which  enriches 
life  today.  The  love  of  mates,  pa¬ 
rental  love,  and  the  social  spirit 
which  finds  its  satisfaction  in  the 
happiness  and  service  of  others, 
and  which  has  made  an  organized 
society  possible,  have  grown  out 
of  the  basic  impulses  and  func¬ 
tions  of  sex  and  reproduction. 
These  impulses  and  functions 
have  given  rise  to  the  family  and 
the  home,  and  the  sex-derived 
family  has  in  turn  become  the 
organic  unit  of  the  larger  society 
which  grew  out  of  it.  The  moral 
capacities  of  the  human  race, 
which  are  the  crowning  develop- 


finest  human  qualities  and  our 
most  prized  I  i;ocial  institutions, 
and  which,  onjijie  other  hand,  has 
lome  of  the  most 
ms  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  other 
ilinquency,  illegiti- 
diseases,  dofec- 
broken  homes, 

,  etc. 
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creating  a  welter  of  conflicting 
emotion  and  impulses  which  per¬ 
plex  and  and  harass  youth.  These 
are  the  years  wheu  some  6ort  of 
an  Interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  sex  is  Inevitably  arrived  at, 
and  when  standards  of  conduct 
are  likely  to  bo  accepted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  high  or  low. 
people  may  safely  be  left  to  grop*; 


of  past  Indulgences  and  by  anti¬ 
cipation  of  future  ones.  In  this 
way  man'd  appetites  become  more 
powerful  than  nature  needs  to 
serve  her  biological  ends.  While 
these  gifts — memory  and  imaglna. 
tion— have  Influitedy  enlarged 
and  enriched  the  life  of  humans, 
they  at  the  same  time  create 
for  nim  great  problems  of  self, 
control.  Wc  muri  realize  that  our 
young  people  aro  highly  aexed  in. 
aividuals  living  in  a  sex-saturat- 
environment,  and  hence  face 


through  these  difficult  and  strate- 
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and  reinforce  the  best  ideals  of 
the  young  people  in  the  communi¬ 
ty. 

Another  requirement  for  a 
more  socially  wholesome  sex  ad- 
ustment  Is  a  fuller  recognition 
of  the  place  of  physical  sex  ex- 
presslon.  There  is  as  yet  too  great 
a  tehtlency  to  view  the  sex  life  of 
man  as  belonging  to  the  animal 
level,  and  to  regard  the  analogv 
on  animal  sex  behaviour  as  a 
guide  for  human  conduct.  This  \z 
a  fundamental  error.  It  has  been 
by  way  of  his  physical  sex  en¬ 
dowment  that  man  has  attained 
unto  the  image  of  God.  True,  we 
have  in  common  with  the  animals 
the  biologic  base  of  sex,  that  phy¬ 
sical  sex  mechanism  and  its  func¬ 
tions  and  selfish  impulses  which 
nature  needed  first  for  procrea- 
tion  of  life.  But  it  is  out  of  this 
self  centred  physical  core  tbal 
the  high  affectional  and  social 
qualities  have  grown  which  have 
so  greatly  enlarged  and  enriched 
human  life  aud  have  raised  the 
sex  life  of  man  to  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  and  infinitely  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  animal  world. 
In  the  instinct  guided  animal,  «ex 
fcerves  merely  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  procreation,  and.  just  as 
electricity  takes  the  shortest  cir 
cuit  between  two  poles,  so  sex  ex 
pression  takes  the  most  direct 
route  between  desire  and  satis¬ 
faction.  In  the  reasoning  human 
species,  however,  sex  serves  no* 
only  the  purpose  of  procreation, 
but  also  the  purpose  of  affection, 
and  of  sustainii^.  vivifying  and 
developing  love  in  the  world.  Ir 
man,  sex  expression  has  come 
more  and  more  to  be  long- 
circuited  through  all  the  wide 
ranges  of  affectional;  aesthetic, 
social  and  spiritual  respon¬ 
ses.  In  human  life  physical  s^x 
expression,  thus  socialized,  is  un¬ 
der  socially  wholesome  condi¬ 
tions.  not  only  legitimate,  but  de 
sirable.  The  failure  to  recognise 
and  to  appreciate  this  fact  is  an 
important,  contributing  factor  in 
the  prevailing  sex  social  problems 
of  our  day. 

Another  matter  of  vital  import 
ance  is  that  the  oncoming  genera¬ 
tions  be  furnished  an  adequate 
basis  for  a  sound  sex  adjustment 
in  their  philosophy  and  their  con¬ 
duct,  through  t^e  established 
Tn  such  a  functioning  of  educa¬ 
tion  lies  the  most  fundamental 
attack  upon  the  social  problem* 
of  sex,  and  it  Is  in  this  that  socie¬ 
ty  is  as  vet  failing  its  young 
people  most  completely.  To  ob¬ 
serve  the  prevailing  methods  of 
education  and  training  in  the 
home  and  the  elementary  schools, 
!o  study  the  curricula  of  tho  se¬ 
condary  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  character 
training  programme  of  the  church 
and  of  social  agencies  dealing 
with  the  young,  one  might  easily 
be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
human  race  were  sexless.  With 
but  rare  exceptions  we  find  therein, 
little  or  no  recognition  of  the 
sex  factor  in  life.  The  inhibitions 
of  parent  sand  teachers  with  res¬ 
pect  to  sex,  acquired  through 
their  own  miseducation,  leads 
them  to  trust  to  knowledge  and 
to  character-training  in  general 
for  the  guidance  and  control  of 
the  sex  Interests  and  impulses  of 
the  young.  This  policy  has  miser¬ 
ably  failed.  As  with  all  other  ba¬ 
sic  human  endowments,  we  must 
build  up  specifically  with  respect 
te  sex,  in  the  individual  from  ear- 
ly  years  right  ideas,  high  ideals, 
wholesome  attitudes,  fine  tastes, 
wise  choices  and  right  habits  in 
order  that  we  may  develop  sound 
sex-character,  tfhis  does  not.  mean 
that  sex  education  is  to  be  a  pro¬ 
cess  isolated  from  education  as  a 
whole.  On  the  contrary  it  should 
be  but  a  normal  feature  of  the 
whole  programme  and  process  of 
education  as  a  whole,  but  in  the 
whole,  the  sex  factor  must  be  spe¬ 
cifically  dealt  with.  The  child  or 
youth  need  not  be  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  sex  education  is 
being  Imparted,  though  the 
teacher  needs  ^  be  conscious  of 
that  fact. 

The  primary  responsibility  tor 
sex  education  lies  In  the  heme. 
The  home  has  the  care  of  children 
most  continuously  during  the  for¬ 
mative  years,  and  being  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  embodies  the  sex 


intelligent  and  sympathetic  gu.d 
8nce  of  which  we  humans  are 
capable.  Can  the  secondary  school 
escape  responsibility  for  inter¬ 
preting  these  new  urges,  emo¬ 
tions,  and  phenomena  in  terms 
of  their  developmental  and  so¬ 
cial  significance?  The  youth  mas* 
be  aided  to  understand  that  these 
are  the  normal  experiences  of  de¬ 
veloping  manhood  and  of  woman¬ 
hood,  indentifled  with  sex. 

Opportunity  is  ever  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  responsibility.  The  second¬ 
ary  schools  have  an  unparalleled 


It  Ib  folIy  to  expeet  that  young  |  n  flf  whlcll 

their  way  in  the  dark,  ub*uW«4.  *h(jy  ^  <tep  by  Mep  mosl 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  guid¬ 
ance  of  which  we  are  capable 
The  first  obligation  of  the  com. 
binecl  social  force  eof  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  to  make  the  sex  environ, 
nent  of  its  young  people  decent 
<lean  and  whOiesome:>*  instead  nl 
viciously  stimulating.  Trostitu. 
lion,  especially  In  its  openly  ac 
cessible  forms,  must  be  repressed 
to  its  lowest  minimum,  and  the 
whole  problem  of  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  sex  interest  in  all 
is  ramifications  must  be  attacked 
with  thorough  study  and  with 
sound  and  aggressive  measures. 
The  community  faces  no  more 
difficult 

han  that  of  the  wholesome 


opportunity  for  Bex  education  l.t :  f  nQr  more 

normal,  unobtrusive  setting,  b> 
nr  I 


!  task 


it  in  the 

naturally  belongs, 
of  biology,  psychology,  social  stu¬ 
dies,  hygiene,  physical  education, 
general  science,  home  making 
sciences  and  literature. 

Character  development  is  oue 
of  tho  most  important  objectives 
and  functions  of  the  church  and 
other  religious  agencies.  Since 


subjects  to  ”hlab(jf‘3  ure  of  its  young  people.  This  re- 
quires  that  amusements  be  super¬ 
vised  and  controlled  so  that  they 
shall  be  clean  and  wholesome.  H 
requires  that  the  community  shall 
provide  adequate  facilities  for 
supervised  plav  and  recreation. 
It  demands  a  decent  public  press, 
and  at  least  an  adequate  oppoi  - 
-  .  .  r  „  _  ...  .  i  tunitv  to  choose  between  good 

the  sex  instinct  plays  so  vital  a  .  ,  .  h 

rart  in  character  formation,  an  ® 

exceptional  responsibility  for  sex , 
guidence  rests  upon  religious', 
agencies.  Furthermore.  religion 
can  bring  the  most  effective  aid  | 
of  all  Lo 

of  aex.as  in  every  other  sphete  ,,,  |iat|TeB  They  prpvide  only  ex. 

’  |  ternal  controls.  The  individual 
most  of  ali  the  internD 
control  of  a  convinced  person? 


We  must  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  intimate  relation  of  educa¬ 
tional  aud  environmental  measures 
in  sex  guidance.  Environmental 
-  ,  i  measures  by  themselves,  without 

self-mastery  m  the  ,  character  education,  are  only  pal. 

in  every  other  sphere.  (*)  ]  _ _ _ 

Galloway  points 

the  religious-minded  man  has  i  - 

no  greater  moral  obliga-  I  . 

t,°n  tor  making  his  sex  life  sound  i  chojce  Qn  mber  hand  hum 
and  wholesome  than  !  nature  being  what  it  is.  with  pri- 

who  admits  no  religion  HeeM«LttlTP  impulses  ever  close  to  the 
this  obligation  does  not  spring  I  snrfac(!  „„  cannot  ex|)cct 
f.om  the  tenets  o  g.  I  success  with  any  programme  of 

from  t  ne  fundamental  nature  of  i  character  education  in  a  vicio, 
the  individual,  cf  society  amt  of  |  pv,, 

the  universe,  but  his  religious 

ideal  includes  this  obligation,  re- 


environment.  Education  and  th*- 
environment  mnst  mutually  sup 
..  ,  .  !  port  one  another, 

inforces  It.  end  gives  it  an  appeal  |  Another  ;tnportant  considers 

lion  in  a  rational  attack  upon  so 
cial  hygiene  problems  is  the  wi 


which  nothing  el9e  can  give.  The 
church  has  on  the  one  hand,  obli¬ 
gations  for  utilizing  the  sex  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  individual  for  the 
enriching  of  his  religion,  and  it 
has  on  the  other  hand,  obligation 
for  bringing  to  the  individual  I  ^51^ 
aid  of  religion  in  controlling  and 
spiritualizing  the  expression  of 
his  sex  nature. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  of  representative  re¬ 
ligions  leaders,  iu  the  United 
Stales,  held  in  New  York  in  1923, 
a  part  of  the  preamble  to  the  re¬ 
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ment  of  human  kind,  grew  out  of  which  looks  upon  Drmal  cfm8truc. 


the  sex-based  home.  As  Sutber-  i  ignoble  but  as  a 
land  points  out,  (The  Origin  and;  tive  force  in  life. 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct.  |  mosphere  of  smu 
Alexander  Sutherland)  morality  j  sex  mast  give  wa 
is  based  on  sympathy.  It  had  its 

beginning  when  mates  in  their  1  <•) — (The  Biolos 
relations  first  began  to  restrain  I  Gallo  way.  j 


Tie  common  at- 
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r  ot  Sex.  T.  W. 


importance  in  the  moral  and  ic- 
ligious  life  ot  the  nation  than  that 
of  sex  education.  The  sex  instinct 
or  appetite  is  normal,  universal 
God-given,  and  is  so  tremendous 
a  fact  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  of  society  that  it  calls  for 
most  earnest,  thorough  consider¬ 
ation.  Unconvinced  sex  repres- 
s.ons  are  peculiarly  disastrous  to 
character.  Uncontrolled,  unguid¬ 
ed  sex  indulgence  is  peculiarly 
degrading  to  the  individual  and 
destructive)  to  society. 

“The  Church  must  meet  her 
pari  of  the  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
per  leadership  and  training  on 
this  fundamental  question;  and  in 
her  plan  for  th**-vrederaption  of 
human  society  this  subject  must, 
because  of  its  bearing  on  life, 
have  a  prominent  place.”  " 

Tho  conference  passed  resolu¬ 
tions.  typical  of  those  passed  by 
subsequent  conferences  calling 
upon  the  theological  schools,  the 
leligious  press,  the  denominal 
agencies,  'he  pastors,  the  church 
schools  and  the  community  to 
give  studied  attention  to  sex- 
social  education  in  the  programme 
of  Christian  character  training. 

The  Jt3sponsibility  for  directing 
the  sex  factor  in  life  constructive¬ 
ly  rest  not  alone  on  the  home,  the 


guidance  and  educative  use  of  tae 
sex-social  relations  of  young 
people.  The  mingling  of  the  sexes 
at  all  ages  is  normal  and  desir- 
Man  and  woman  created 
He  them,”  and  we  make  a  serious 
mistake  when  we  s  ek  to  suppress 
sex  social  expression  in  the  way 
of  companionship  and  friendship, 
on  the  assumption  that  each  sex 
is  a  danger  to  the  other.  During 
the  adolescent  years  especially, 
when  love  and  romance  creaf 
I  n(7'  atmoSpherc  tor  the  boy  < 

I  girl  and  colour  the  whole  horizon 
j  of  their  lives,  coropanionahh  = 
and  friendships  with  members  of 
I  the  opposite  sex  ought  normally 
lo  become  one  of  the  most  inspir¬ 
ing  and  safeguarding  influences. 
Co-education  is  a  sonml  principl 
Separation  of  the  sexes  only  sei 
ves  to  increase  sex  tension  and 
appeal .  This  fact  was  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  the  great  war. 
When  we  took  great  masses  of 
men  out  of  their  normal  socia. 
setting  and  transferred  them  to 
military  camps,  away  from  tho 
companionship  of  women  of  the>r 
own  kind,  this  isolation  enor¬ 
mously  intensified  the  sex  pro 
blem  of  the  men.  It  was  this  enter 
genry  that  brought  into  effect  the 
tremendous  war  programme  of 
Play,  recreation  and  educational 
interests  designed  to  absorb  —  ? 
leisure  of  the  men  into  wholesome 
activities.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  sex  problems  probably  the  most 
safeguarding  measure  in  this  pro 
gramme  was  the  sending  of  care¬ 
fully  chosen  American  women  to 
serve  the  army  in  the  canteens 
aDd  to  mingle  socially  with  the 
men . 

The  sex-social  relations  of 
young  people  have,  of  course, 
their  dangers  as  well  as  their 
constrnctiveness. 


school  and  the  church  but  upon  They,  invcl™ 

all  educational  and  social  ageu-i  f  ..  farces  and  emotions 

cies  related  to  character  trainingl.  ,  ,  ^ey  require 

r  1  careful  guidance,  supervision,  ana 

control.  If  young  people  aro 


of  the  your.g. 

The  two  essential  means  by 
which  character  is  influenced  are 
education  and  environment.  We 
have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  sex  in  our  con¬ 
sciously  directed  processes  of  edu¬ 
cation.  We  must  now  emphasize 
equally  the  importance  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  influence  of  the  en¬ 
vironment.  The  environment  is, 
indeed,  the  most  educative  ot  in¬ 
fluences,  for  good  or  for  111.  In 
our  present  stage  of  civilization 
our  environment  is  excessively 
pervaded  with  the  sex  appeal.  It 
,•  is  abnormally  stimulating  on  the 


relationships  of  life,  is  the  first .  (  animal  planie.  The  sex  instinct 


school  in  which  sex  is  inevitably 
interpreted  to  the  child.  No  agen¬ 
cy  which  touches  the  life  of  the 
child  can  compare  with  the  home 
in  its  opportunity  to  create  in  him 
fine  sex  attitudes  and  ideals.  It 
the  atmosphere  and  conversation 
and  examples  with  reference  to 
sex  in  the  home  are  clean  and 


lends  itself  peculiarly  to  exploita¬ 
tion.  It  is  viciously  exploited  iu 
the  field  of  literature;  even  the 
most  superficial  survey  of  the 
current  reading  matter  in  the 
United  States  to-day  is  convincing 
on  this  point.  The  sex  appeal  is 
exploited  in  the  field  of  art.  Tho 
sex  appeal  Is  made  the  very  heart 


fine,  if  the  home-life  correctly  in-  nf  the  drama,  and  in  this  field, 

Irrurotc  tn  thq  tvhllrt  thn  mnon  .  ....  .  . 


terprets  to  the  child  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  family,  such  an  ideal 
of  family  life  and  relationships 
will  unconsciously  become  the 
tho  child’s  own.  If  the  home  fails 
in  this  respect,  no  other  agency 
can  wholly  make  up  for  its  fail¬ 
ure. 

The  elementary  schools  must 
supplement^  and  build  upon  the 
work  of  tho  parents.  Teachers  are 
for  the  mnst  part  better  qualified 
than  parents  are  to  teach  the  ele¬ 
ments  "of  science  such  as  biology 
which  make  the  child  acquainted 
with  nature’s  universal  processes 
and  serves  to  normalize  attitudes. 

The  secondary  schools,  dealing 

they  do  with  boys  aud  girls  in 
their  early  adolescent  years,  have 
a  peculiar  responsibility  for  sex- 
character  training.  These  are  the 
years  in  which  sex  consciousness. 


too,  it  is  utilized  basely.  The  sex 
appeal  is  extensively  commercial¬ 
ized  in  the  play  and  amusement 
life  of  the  world.  The  sex  Instinct 
and  the  play  instinct— two  of  the 
most  powerful  human  forces — are 
intimately  related,  and  hence  of¬ 
fer  to  unscrupulous  commercial 
interests  opportunity  for  exploi¬ 
tation.  Even  in  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  the  sex  appeal  is  largely 
resorted  to. 

Not  only  must  we  take  account 


permitted  to  follow  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  unguided  instincts  alone 
in  their  companionships  and 
friendships,  wc  need  not  wonder 
that  their  relationships  drift  so 
easily  and  so  largely  to  the 
sensuous  levels  of*  physical 
intimacies  and  familiarities  now 
so  commonly  expreced  in  the 
terms  “spooning”,  and  “petting” 
Without  convincing  reasons  and 
compelling  ideals  we  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  forego  these  keen 
pleasures  to  which  their  instinc¬ 
tive  impulses  lead  them. 

Parents  in  the  home,  and  the 
educational,  religious,  and  social 
agencies  of  the  community  must 
study  carefully  the  problem  of 
guiding  and  constructively  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  sex-social  impulses  of 
youth,  and  of  providing  adequate¬ 
ly  for  their  expression  under 
wholesome  conditions.  The  repres¬ 
sion  of  these  desires  is  not 
likely  to  succeed,  and  where  it 
succeeds  it  is  certain  to  resull 
in  warped  and  crippled  personal, 
itics.  This  problem  of  adequate 
opportunitv  for  wholesome  sex- 
eocial  expression  for  young 
people  is  intimately  related  to  the 
problem  previously  mentioned  of 
providing  adequate  facilities  for 
wholesome  play,  recreation  and 
amusement,  for  in  these  activities 
the  companionship  of  the  sexes 
is  largely  involved. 

The  basis  for  the  wise  direction 


of  these  envtromental  influences ! o£  the  relationships  of  young* 
but  we  must  appreciate  the  fact  P00^6  must  be  laid  in  their  educa- 
fha*  the  human  individual  is  tha  I tion’  Sex-social  education  must 
most  highly  sexed  creature  in  the  > d€al  clearlY  and  sympathetically 
world.  In  contrast  to  the  animal  |with  these  relationships.  Young 
which  lives  only  in  the  present  | p€ople  mu8t  be  led  to  th« 
the  superior  form  of  human  con- 1  c0.nvinced  choice  of  Placing  their 
"•friendships  with  the  opposite  sex 


<*> — (Th«  Sex  Factor  in  Human  Pn  the  high  plane  of  enjoyment 
Ufe.  t.  w .  (Saiioway.j  J  of  the  whole  of  personality — mind, 


<7Yyw^Ju.  *M-  \  <\  jla-. 
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|  thr*  combined  forces  of  Ihe  com- , 
muuity.  The  objectives  must  be 
h  clean,  controlled*  sex  envlron- 
:  Micrt  and  educational  guidance 
of  the  Inherited  Impulses  of  sex  | 
and  reproduction  as  an  integral  I 
part  of  education  and  training  for 
life  and  citizenship. 

These  objectives  achieved  the 
normal  sox  endowment  of  the 
human  race  may  bo  more  fulllv . 
directed  to  the  incalculable 
enrichrarint  of  human  life,  and  thei 
serious  social  problems  to  which  I 
ungulded  sox  Impulses  now  gives! 
rise  may  be  vastly  minimized  If 
not  wholly  prevented. 

Thr  School  and  the  State. 

(By  Dr.  W.  A.  Waddell.) 


taste6,  feelings,  interests,  etc. — 
and  not  merely  on  the  plane  of 
trhe  sensuous.  They  must  be  aided 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
relations  on  a  cheap  plane  of 
physical  thrills  must  result  in  a 
crippling  of  their  capacity  ever 
to  achieve  the  larger.  richer, 
level*,  of  love  and  companionship 
at  their  best. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  the 
eex  problems  of  society  is  late 
marriage.  On  savage  and  barbari¬ 
an  levels  young  people  mate, 
whether  monogamously  or  pro¬ 
miscuously,  as  soon  as  adolerrent 
sex  urges  impel  them  to  it.  They 
do  not  experience  the  strain  and 


I  Schools  and  Sex  Education."  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  educators  1 
and  teachers  in  integrating  sex  1 
education  most  wisely  into  the  I 
existing  courses  of  the  secondary  I 
schools. 

The  fact  that  sex  education  j 
must  begin  much  earlier  than  in  ' 
the  years  of  secondary  education, 
that  a  basis  for  sound  knowledge 
arid  wholesome  attitudes  must  be 
lajd  in  the  early  years  of  the 
home  and  the  primary  schools  is 
coming  to  he  more  and  more  ap¬ 
preciated.  Several  successful  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  with 
teaching  biology  in  which  sex  ami 
reproduction  are  not  excluded,  in 
the  early  grades,  and  by  teachers 


struggle  over  repressed  desires.  J  specially  trained  for  the  task.  In 

As  civilization  advances,  educa- }  this  way  knowledge  of  sex  and  j 

tional.  social  and  economic  factors  reproduction  comes  to  the  children 
tend  increasingly  to  defer  mar-  jn  a  natural  setting  and  without, 
riage.  thus  intensifying  problems  sex  emphasis.  Only  the  teacher  is 
of  sex.  In  our  present  day  the  |  aware  that  it  is  "sex  education.”! 
economic  factor  plays  an  in-  |  The  8UCcess  of  this  method  in  j 

qroasingly  important  role.  \  oung  creating  in  children  a  clean.  I 

people  of  both  sexes  tend  to  set  |  ^CentlHe.  unemotional  attitude! 
for  t hen, selves  extravagant  toward  these  natural  processes  is 
standards  of  economic  require- 


!>r.  W.  A.  WADDELL. 

J  “resident,  MarKenzie  Institute, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 


men*  for  marriage  which, 
face  of  the  general  economic 
struggle  of  life,  contributes  to 
postponement  of  marriage. 


Our  subject,  The  School  and  the 
most  encouraging.  'State  will  not  bo  interpreted  in 

Leaders  in  the  Held  of  religious  1  the  br?ad  ?en?e  01  instruction  in 
education  have  been  somewhat  ]  ffbf.ral_.a_n.d  tba  the 

slow  to  recognise  the  basic  role  " 
which  sex  plays  in  human  life 


strict  sense  of  the  relation  be- 

This  problem  is  too  complete  for  I  5“  3,  "””a"  I  uined  b°y  Proliant  ekmentTand 

d  1  a  I  However,  gratifying  progress  is  Tbes<!  schools  divide  themselves 
.ivilizatlon.  We  may,  however  bv  I,  heinB  mad(,  in  this  field  a,30  |  into  three  groups.  1.  People's 

In  the  past  three  years  the  Amer-  j  .f 
ican  Social  Hygiene  Association 
has  conducted  four  regional 
conferences  of  religious  leaders  to 
discuss  sex-character  problem' 


Educational  and  every 
feasible  means  seek  to  counteract 
there  tendencies.  The  savage 
practice  of  mating  in  the  early 
years  of  immaturity  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  But  when 
j  .’he  individual  has  reached  phy¬ 
sical.  mental  and  emotional 
inalurity.  —  roughly  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-five  for 
the  man  end  between  eighteen 
j  ind  twenty-two  for  the  woman — 
,  nnrriage  should  be  encouraged, 
io  undue  obstacles  should  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way, 
ind  the  home  and  all  our  social 
Institutions  should  combine  to 
further  this  end. 

There  are,  of  course.  other 
powerful  factors  which  contribut 


those  which  have  for 
their  aim  the  ministration  of  se¬ 
cular  education  to  the  children  of 
the  church  and  to  others  who 
may  affiliate  with  them.  2. 
T1,0,. .  Ho,.„  ,  Church  schools,  which  seek  to 

They  have  cieated  widespread  satisfy  the  educational  needs  of 

'.v.toreel  nnrl  a  i  omanH  f nr  nrlnna-  .  . 


r.terest  and  a  demand  for  educa 
tional  materials  suitable  for  the 
church  and  its  agencies.  The  Fe¬ 
deral  Council  of  Churches  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  social  hygiene  commit¬ 
tee  to  cooperate  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Social  Hygiene  Association 
in  the  preparation  of  such 
materials  and  to  foster  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  hygiene 
education  in  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  field.  Several  courses  of  Sun¬ 
day  School  lessons  for  parents 


to  unwholesome  sex-oscial  condi-  |  aod  for  young  people  of  different 
tionr,  which  we  cannot  diBcuss  in  ,  ages  are  in  preparation.  Some  of 
detail  here-  The  unsolved  and  the  leading  theological  seminaries 


perpiexing  problems  of  our 
economic  and  industrial  world 
contribute  powerfully  In  this 
direction.  Undoubtedly  poverty  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  sex  delinquency. 
We  shall  find  no  full  solution  of 
social  hygiene  problems  without 


ecclesiastical  organizations,  pre¬ 
paring  ministers  and  other 
workers.  3.  Other  schools  which  I 
will  call,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  schools  for  educational  pro¬ 
paganda,  whose  end  is  to  inject 
into  the  public  school  system  ihe 
ferment  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tems  of  highly  Protestant  and  de¬ 
mocratic  countries.  I  shall  not 
deny  the  fact  that  the  end  in  view 
in  this  class,  also  affects  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  other  two. 

The  relation  with  the  State  va¬ 
ries  according  to  the  type.  If  the 
State  were  able  to  furnish 
adequate  facilities  the  first  class 


have  introduced  courses  of 

lectures  in  social  hygiene  to  help  j  would  have  no  reason  for  its 
In  preparing  coming  church  ,  existence.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
leader?  to  deal  with  these  pro-  ,  fact  that  centuries  of  promotion 
blems.  1  of  ignorance  by  Romish  officials 

The  growing  recognition  of  sex  j  have  brought  about  the  entrance 
as  an  important  factor  in  all  !  of  the  South  American  nations 
health  and  character  education  is  into  international  relations  in 
a  reorganization  of  our  social  life  ,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  mo3t 1  conditions  of  utter  lack  of  re- 
on  a  more  equitable  basis.  !  of  the  leading  national  education-  I  sources  accumulated  for  educa- 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  abl*  to  j  al  and  social  agencies  dealing  [  tional- ends  which ^  constitute  the 
report  that  in  the  United  States  i  with  the  education  and  welfare  1  greatest  wealth  of  Protestant 
much  study  has  already  been  of  the  young  are  now  studying  [  countries.  The  Roman  Catholic 
given  to  these  sex  problems  and  I  those  problems  and  many  are  \  Church  has  accumulated  wealth 
that  the  social  hygiene  movement  i  incorporating  social  hygiene  ’-01  religious  ends,  monopolizing 
ha^  made  most  gratifying  progress  !  measures  in  their  programmes.  1  and  sterilizing  the  generosity  of 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Th-1  |  Up  to  the  present  time  the  most !  ihe  public,  in  detriment  to  edu- 
Sducalional  work  is  increasingly  1  conspicuous  progress  has  been  !  optional  endowments  which  con- 
recognizing  and  accepting  its  'made  in  the  environmental  ;  stitute,  in  many  countries,  educa- 
respo-nsihility  for  the  prevention  'aspects  of  social  hygiene,  parti-'110118  strongest  arm. 
of  these  problems  and  for  !  oularly  in  the.  repression  of  j  Thus  no  South  American  coun- 

:rntTjbnting  to  human  happiness  .  prostitution  and  the  prevention  try  has  the  resouces  sufficient  to 

h”  means  of  a  wise  culture  of  the  ;iDij  cure  of  the  venereal  diseases,  meet  the  present  imperative 
human  sex  endowment.  Mar-rji\Tot  many  years  ago  open  prosti- 1  needs  of  instruction  demanded  by 
universities  and  colleges  include  (u*ion  was  tolerated  in  most  of ,  modern  society  .and  the  nascent 
egx  instruction  in  their  curricula;  fbc  iarger  cities  of  the  United  churches,  in  order  to  maintain  the 

the  lecture  service  of  the  Amer-  ■  Sra,e3  Today  it  is  tolerated  in  i  essential  qualities  of  Pro- 

jeau  Social  Hygiene  Association  .  romparatively  few  of  them,  i  testantism  which  is  the  possibility 

reaches  on  the  average  an  at-  Virtually  all  of  the  States  have !  of  each  member  being  able  to 

tendance  of  1  .>0,000  students  each  ;  pa8ged  laws  dealing  with  com-!  r®ac^  and  understand  the 

year;  and  this  Association,  jointly  )  ruercialized  prostitution  and  these  1 9Cr*Ptures  for  himself,  must 


uilh  h  national  committee  of  fifty  •  ]aws  and  their  enforcement 


are 


furnish  schools  for  ibeir  chil- 


and  social  ,bejng  constantly  improved.  The  ^ren»  and  must  also  prepare  in- 


college.  educator!  wvw  _ _ _ _ 

h vgieno  committees  representing  |  regressive  united  attack  upon  the  sJ-ructors  for  those  schools.  lu 

'bom  200  universities  and  co  ..  i  ven*real  ,ijsease  menace  on  the  ,s  oase  the  Churcb  is  an  aid  to 

teges  is  now  making  a  study  of  j  t  of  th(,  Fedral  and  State1  lbe  State-  so  much  so  that  many 

phase  of  college  reeponsibilny  c'overnmentSi  Boards  „t  Health' 1  '■"»»“  — 

with  a  view  to  formulating 
acceptable  programme  of  ec 
lion  for  sex-adjustment,  marriage 

a,ul  parenthood,  tor  integration  ,1n,dIca,  protesskm  and  of  the 


non-Protestant  families  find  these 
schools  to  their  liking  .and  the 


Ilg.  au  !  physicians  and  various  voluntary  i  ,  i“eir  nxing  .ana  toe 

ed"ca-  nsenelea  has  resulted  in  great '!* .t811"*?  ,ha  m: 
carriage  .  ,  ,  .-  f  ,hp  »' 1  ruction  ol  these  children,  and 

.PTnt  inn  I'Ogl-SS  .11  llie  eaUCailOIl  or  'oe  rpn?t  hpnml  in  the  ineroneo 


in'° ,the  :“rT,C;Ja  n!, Lth1 1  >»«bllc  With  reference  to 
Tbe  p-,t  of  sociai  |  diseases,  and  in  providing 

;  its  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 


schools  in  the  solution 
hygiene  problems  is  receiving 
similar  study  and  attention.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  schools 
arc  already  meeting  in  part  this 
phase  of  their  responsibility.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  in  more  than 


thus  strengthened  in  the  increase 
these  number  being  educated. 

faclllt- 


ment  of  infected  cases. 


These  schools,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  conform  to  the  public 
6chool  laws.  but  such  con- 
rr,.  r  •  i  i  formity  should  not  be  mere  in- 

The  group  of  sex-social  pro-  dusion.  All  that  public,  instruction 
h.ems  18  amoDb  the  mosc  complex  ;  may  demand  and  attain  should  be 
and  most  difficult  problems  of  included.  Especially  ihe  demands 
"■ode^rn  civilization.  _They  require  |  ag  t0  hygiene,  discipline  and  civic 


...„  - ■  ,  lu  u/e'cue,  ujscii'iine  ana  civic 

fif . v  conferences  held  in  different  ihe  most,  intelligent  and  thorough  .  loyalty  should  /lie  conformed  to 

.  1.  ..  A  ^  r>  thn  '  M  .  ’  - 1  '  1  FI  H  I  Vi  o  mrtet  P  PI  T»  p  o  rf  n  /I  , .  I  I ,  , 


parts  of  the  country',  under  the 
au>pic®s  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  educators 
j,nd  social  hygiene  specialists  have 
discussed  principles  and  methods 
of  sex  education  in  the  schools. 
In  response  to  a  demand  growing 
out  of  these  conferences,  a  manual 
has  been  prepared  entitled,  "High  i 


Having  attained 


study  and  the  most  concerted  at-  ]  and  exceeded, 
tack.  No  one  of  the  community  I  Lhis  such  schools  should  add  such 
agencies  can  hope  to  cope  with  j  other  elements  as  che  public 
them  successfully  alone.  They  are  |  schools  may  not  be  able  to  give 
th  ■  problems  of  the  entire  com-  The  point  of  view  of  the  teachers 
n. unity.  The  situation  requires  !  of  these  schools  should  be  highly 
first  of  all  an  enlightened  public  1  Christian  and  thus  quite  different 
opinion  on  these  matters,  and  the  /  from  that  of  their  colleagues  of 
united  and  continuous  effort  of  I  the  other  public  schools.  Thus. 

civic  sense,  ethics  and  discipline 
may  have  their  base  in  religion 
and  the  work  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  comes  from  those 
thoughts  having  their  foundation 
in  such  an  unshakable  base.  Effort 
should  be  made  to  make  these 
schools  so  perfect  that,  the  far- 
seeing  representatives  of  the 
government  may  point  to  them 
as  models  of  their  kind. 

There  should  he  no  possibility 
of  any  conflict  whatever  between 
| these  two  schools  and  the  govern- 
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carried  on  with,  all  core,  to  ob. 
tarn  the  trno  experiment.  We 
riust  remember  that  Ip  t.he  begin 
ning  the  experiment  will  perhaps 
have  to  be  made  by  persons  who 
believe  In  the  possibility 
the  value  of  the  results  sought. 
1  his  will  necessitate  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  experiment  till 
the  goodwill  of  the  necessary  per 
sonnel  he  obtained.  The  results 
should  ho  watched  very  closely, 
and  without  bias.  Small  modifi¬ 
cations  many  times  will  save  an 
experiment  from  total  failure,  but 
tbe  judging  of  the  results  obtain- 
ed  ahoiild  be  as  free  from1  par¬ 
tiality  as  possible,  and  the  points 
incorporated  definitely  in  the 
school  system  only  after  their 
complete  approval . 

Thus,  step  by  step,  the  school 
system  should  be  developed  until 
a  homogonous  and  satisfactory 
plan  be  obtained.  Wcun  such  a 
result  shall  have  been  attained,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  local 
schools  will  accompany  enthu¬ 
siastically  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  people  of  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  republics  are  not  adverse  to 
innovations,  and  the  leaders  of 
public  thought  are  even  given  to 
innovation.  But  in  general,  the 
innovations  attempted  have  been 
heterogenous,  isolated,  taken  out 
of  their  natural  system  and  graft¬ 
ed  into  a  strange  system  without 
having  been  adapted  to  the  new 
situation  so  that  often  they  be¬ 
come  mere  bones  of  contention 
amorg  educators,  without  serving 
any  useful  end . 

The  ground  where  a  missionary 
school  may  monopolize  almost 
completely  the  ground  is  in  the 
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ment.  save  the  case  of  the  Gov-  i  mit  their  operation.  Up  to  now  I  _ ^ _ _  _ _ _  w  _ _ 

srnment  leaving  its  sphere  to  in-  know  of  no  country  in  South  •  adaptation  of  foreign  ideas  to  na- 
America  having  recognized,  in;tional  — *- 
its  legislation  the  fundamental  ' 


vade  that  of  private  activity,  it 
is  incontestably  tbe  right  of  tbe 
citizens  to  provide  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  may  see  fit  for  their 
children,  when  the  Government 
fails  to  provide  adequate  means 
for  the  same,  and  even  when  it 
does  furnish  schools,  parents 
have  the  right  to  supplement  such 
official  instruction  with  that 
which  may  furnish  tbe  special  ad¬ 
vantages  they  may  desire. 

A  possible  point  of  conflict  may 
arise  when  the  State  exercises  its 
right  in  determining  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  those  who  may  teach 
its  youth. 

In  Brazil  the  tendency  has  been 
to  liberalize  the  requirements  in 
the  preparation  ot'  teachers.  The 
great  State  of  Minas,  during  the 
administration  of  the  present  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Republic  (when  he 
was  Governor  of  the  State)  and 
of  the  present  (Federal)  Minister 
of  Justice  as  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  promulgated  a  law  per¬ 
mitting  tbe  equiparating  of 
schools  to  those  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  their  programmes 
were  recognized  as  equal  or  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  the  official 
schools.  Perhaps  this  may  be¬ 
come  the  spirit  of  the  laws  in 
South  America  which  should 
govern  the  master,  and  the  form 
desired  by  all  Protestant  and 
liberal  elements. 

The  South  American  Govern¬ 
ment  which  shall  seek  to  limit 
the  activities  of  Protestant 
schools,  administered  as  above 
explained,  will  proclaim  itself 
reactionary  and  the  enemy  of  the 
progress  of  its  citizens  . 

)u  ,r«t»hijehineti*  of  these 
schools,  as  also  those  o.'  the  other’ 
types  which  we  shall  consider,  we 
may  furnish  a  model  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  great  importance. 
Latin  America  had  had  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  two  classes  of 
tehocls:  those  of  the  Government, 
»nd  private  schools  organized  for 
profit.  The  schools  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  orders  belong  to  the  second 
class,  being  a  source  of  wealth  tor 
the  ordprs  either  from  student 
fees  or  from  offerings  received  on 
pretext  of  instruction  of  the  poor. 
The  school  which  is  the  right  arm 
of  higher  instruction  in  the 
United  States,  autonomous,  sub¬ 
ject  to  State  inspection  without 
receiving  from  it  any  financial  aid 
other  than  exemption  from  taxes, 
governed  by  ‘’trustees.” — a  word 
which  cannot  be  exactly  translated 
into  Portuguese, — and  trans¬ 
acting  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration  its  accumulation  of  wealth  , 
of  material  resources  and  tra- 
liticns,  is  here  unknown. 

Establishments  like  Mackenzie 
“ollege,  whose  accumulations  re¬ 
present  easily  ten  times  that 
which  was  originally  spent  in  its 
founding,  and  which  offers  to  its 
students  of  to-day,  advantages  ob¬ 
tained  by  sacrifices  of  its 
founders  a  half  century  ago  must 
meet  with  a  vast  amount  of 
suspicion  and  criticism.  But  once 
it  is  verified  that  there  exist  ab¬ 
solute  ly  no  pecuniary  advantages 
!nr  its  founders  and  protectors, but 
on  tbe  contrary  a  frank  way  of  all 
generous  souls  to  serve  the  public 
not  only  of  the  present  but  of 


fact  that  a  school  which  gives  no 
profit  whatever  to  its  maintainers 
and  is  subject  to  Government  in¬ 
spection  in  all  its  acts  has  the 
right  to  the  same  regalias  (pri¬ 
vileges)  that  Government  schools 
enjoy.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
we  must  seek  the  educational  re¬ 
organization  of  South  America. 

The  schools  of  the  second  type 
have  no  relations  to  the  State. 
Theological  seminaries,  schools 
for  lay  workers,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  this  order  are  pri¬ 
vate  functions  of  the  church,  and. 
save  the  observation  of  the  legal 
requirements  as  to  organization, 
have  no  relations  with  public 
authorities . 

Schools  of  the  third  type, 
schools  of  educative  propaganda, 
present  the  greatest  problems.  Of 
necessity  they  diverge  from  the 
processes  and  methods  employed 
in  the  country.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagandists  of  new  ideas  and  often 
ideas  contrary  to  local  pre¬ 
judices.  These  differences  vary  in 
importance  from  things  of  least 
importance  to  those  of  the 
greatest . 

The  American  school,  in  Sao 
Paulo,  the  first  day  ran  counler 
to  at  least  three  of  the  fixed  ideas 
of  the  local  people.  It  opened  its 
classses  with  three  pupils,  one  a 


conditions  and  the  in 
j  calculable  results  it  may  bring  the 
country  where  it  operates. 

The  public  schools  of  Sao 
Paulo,  which 


dels  lor  those  ofllmostTll  X  Hs_W0rk-  permitting >at 

States  of  Brazil,  brought  about 


their  reorganisation,  shortly 
after  the  founding  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  the  methods  and  plans  of 
the  American  School  (Escola 
Americana)  which  to-day  forms  a 
part  of  Mackenzie  College. 

The  statesman  of  Sao  Paulo 
honoured  the  eminent  educator. 
Dr.  Horace  M.  Lane,  who  knew 
how  to  conciliate  American 
methods  with  the  Brazilian  en¬ 
vironment,  with  a  recognition  and 
higher  honours  than  have  ever 
been  given  other  foreigner  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  In  the  same 
manner,  successive  laws  of  public 
instruction  in  the  Brazilian  Re¬ 
public  have  marched  forward, 
alternatively  nearer  and  farther 
away  from  the  model  of  the  high 
school  programme  of  Mackenzie, 
and  the  last  proposed  law  for 
higher  education  was  charac¬ 
terized,  by  one  who  has  read  it 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  Mackenzie  College. 

While  a  school  is  working  along 
the  lines*  it  should  not  seek  any 
favour  from  the  public  autho¬ 
rities,  unless  in  such  a  case  there 
is  a  law  similar  to  the  one  now 


white  boy.  a  black  boy,  and  a  j  on  the  books  in  the  State  of 
girl.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  J  Minas  in  Brazil,  which  permits 
in  the  schools  and  the  exclusion  *  the  recognition  of  schools  which 
of  tbe  blacks  were  then  estab-  have  a  programme  equivalent  or 


lished  customs.  The  new  arrange¬ 
ment  struck  at  the  foundation  of 
the  constituted  orders 


A  short  time  afterwards,  a _  jja.  cojj rRfe-suf QcjeP-tly 


Visitor  having  sought  in  vain  to 
find  the  school,  said  to  the  di¬ 
rector:  "The  school  must  not 

have  been  in  session  yesterday, 
for  I  sought  it  in  the  whole 
square  and  did  not  find  it.  I  did 
not  hear  a  single  sound.”  It  was 
then  the  custom  to  study  (?)  out 
loud,  so  that  you  could  hear  the 
school  at  great  distance,  while  the 
American  School  had  established 
silent  study . 

This  insigniflent  part  caused 
more  comment  thn  the  social  re¬ 
volution  There  were  a  thousand 
divergences  between  the  methods 
brought  By  the  school  and  local 
customs,  as  there  always  will  be. 
Many  of  these  customs  have  been 
consecrated  in  laws,  which,  while 
they  do  not  prohibit  the  change 
ot'  customs,  make  official  favours 
depend  on  their  observation.  Of¬ 
ficial  courses,  official  methods  of 
conducting  examinations,  methods 
of  chosing  teachers,  etc.,  are  con¬ 
secrated  by  law  as  well  as  by 
custom.  It  would  be  possible  to 
give  illustrations  but  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  Every  experienced  in¬ 
structor  has  many  such  cases  in 
mind.  What  should  be  the  attitude 
of  the  missionary  school  in  such 
cases  ? 

The  missionary  educator  ought 
to  study  the  local  customs  as  also 
those  of  his  own  country  and 
then  ask  unreservedly:  "Why  do 
we  do  the  work  thu&,  and  why  do 
they  do  it  here  the  other  way  ?** 
“What  is  the  result  of  the  local 
plan,  and  what  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  in  our  land  of  out  cuetome?” 


superior  to  the  official  course, 
even  though  different.  Naturally 
the  missionary  school  should  have 


to 


future  generations,  will  attract  i  •  what  would  be  the  probable  re- 


naturally,  the  generosity  of  a  su¬ 
premely  generous  people,  whose 
liberality  is  proclaimed  by  the 
immense  masses  of  stone  and 
mortar  which  dominate  all  the 
cities  of  the  country,  such  as  con¬ 
vents.  churches.  monasteries 
where  the  wealth  of  the  people 
has  disappeared  to  render  the 
least  known  income  to  social  en¬ 
terprises. 

Such  schools  at  first  will  have 
tu  seek  new  laws  which  will  per¬ 
mit  them  to  exist,  and  new  ideas 
-  sto  instruction  which  will  per- 


sults  here  in  these  circumstances 
of  the  application  of  foreign 
methods  ?”  "Is  the  change  worth 
while  ?”  “Are  there  other  related 
points  involved  ?”  After  having 
solved  the  problem,  the  result  in¬ 
dicated  should  determine  the 
plan  of  the  school.  No  variation  of 
local  customs  should  be  made  un¬ 
knowingly.  or  merely  for  the  sake 


the  official  course,  so  that  even 
the  official  judges  cannot  but  re¬ 
cognize  this  superiority,  and  in 
case  there  exists  a  local  law,  by 
them  to  be  declared  equal.  This 
condition  is  for  the  school  a 
triumph  because  it  is  declared  by 
an  uninterested  jury.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  public  opinion 
will  oblige  the  government 
under  such  circumstances  as  out¬ 
lined  above,  to  give  tbe  school 
adequate  recognition,  and  many 
times  the  seat  of  this  public  opi¬ 
nion  will  be  found  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  or  executive  depart¬ 
ments  . 

Perhps  someone  will  say  that 
this  plan  presupposes  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  the  local  schools, 
and  therefore  this  is  an  arrogancy 
on  the  part  of  the  missionary 
educators.  This  is  not  true.  The 
schools  of  the  Latin- American 
countries  have  always  followed 
the  type  of  the  schools  of  South¬ 
ern  Europe.  These  follow  in  their 
development  the  theory  that  in¬ 
struction  is  the  privilege  of  certain 
classes,  while  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the 
European  countries  from  which 
this  country  originated,  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  right  of  all.  This 
causes  a  complete  difference  in 
the  type  of  work  done . 


liberal  and  progressive  ideas,  and 
to  the  cause  which  wo  principally 

servo. 

Conclusions. — Our  schools  1) 
have  a  right  to  exist  only  when 
they  offer  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  similar  local 
schools;  2)  they  should  conform 
in  every  thing,  by  inclusion,  with 
the  lav/s  of  those  which  rule  the 
species;  3)  they  should  conciliate 
sympathetically  the  democratic 
system  of  education  with  the  local 
customs  which  deserve  to  sur¬ 
vive;  4)  they  should  promote  the 
creation  of  the  system  of  endowed 
schools  as  an  expression  of  public 
generosity  in  favour  of  future 
generations. 

It  would  be  wise  to  promote 
In  all  lands  the  promulgation  of 
two  laws  :  one  permitting  the 
concession  of  legal  recognition  to 
schools  whose  programme  are 
equal  to  or  higher  than  the  offi¬ 
cial  programmes,  without  de¬ 
manding  identical  programmes 
and  forms  of  administration  ; 
and  another  marking  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  giving  of  recognition, 
the  organisation  of  the  school 
with  the  proper  civil  status  (or 
character),  with  ends  purely 
educational,  for  terms  of  years 
unlimited,  applying  all  its  sur¬ 
plus  funds  to  the  developing  of 


I  > 


Just  as  family  is  tho  unit  of  no- 
eietj  In  tho  nation.  (II)  The 

school  grew  out  of  the  church 
and  not  the  church  out  of  the 
school.  The  general  rule  and 

liractlco  is  that  schools  should 
ollow  and  not  precede  tho  founa- 
j  ng  of  Christian  churcheH.  Tbe 
chool,  whatever  its  class, 

annex  to  tho  church 
■vjnd  an  adjunct  to  its 

arlous  activities.  (Ill)  The 

« chool  is  simply  a  means  to  an  , 

>nd.  that  is  that  men  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  is  tbe  Christ,  tho 
ion  of  God;  and  that  believing 
they  /may  have  life  in  bis 

jjiame  (John  20 ;  3 1 ) .  Mission 

chools,  like  hospitals,  dlspensa- 
ies,  soup  kitchens  and  other 
nstitutional  features  of  Chris- 
ianity  are  simply  tributaries  to 
he  great  River  of  Life  that  is- 
ues  out  of  tbe  sanctuary  (E*. 
7;  12).  The  deplorable  and  tragic 
esult  of  institutionalism  in  the 
hristian  Church  has  been  to  di- 
ert  it  from  its  normal  function 
f  recreating  souls,  says  Bishop 
lames  E.  Freeman  of  the 


cial  and  political  mission.  What 
is  our  aim  in  founding  secondary 
and  High  Schools  on  this  Contin¬ 
ent?  Is  it  to  graduate  scholars  or 
form  character  ?  Is  it  to 

make  expenses  or  make 

men  and  women  ?  The  <tmi 
pro'_  of  such  schools  is  to  develop 


any  part  of  the  earnings  shall  go 
into  private  pockets. 


CONDENSATION  OF  PAPER  ON 
“THE  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  LEADERS”. 


(By  Tolbert  F.  Reavis.) 


The  development  of  democracy 
in  the  countries  of  South  America 
demands  a  change  to  a  democratic 
type,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  present 
the  democratic  type  in  such  a 
way  that  its  advantages  are  very 
ciear,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  subtle  intro¬ 
duction  of  elements  essentially 
hostile  to  its  best  development.  In 
this  way  the  schools  of  this  type 
become  the  best  co-operators  with 
the  government  and  without 
doubt,  any  aid  that  they  give  will 
be  recognized  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  gratitude.  Thus  all 
the  classes  or  grades  of  schools  in 


of  change,  and  no  change  should  which  we  are  interested  can  be  fit 
be  made  without  hope  of  compen-  ted  perfectly  into  the  government 
sating  results .  demands  and  furnish  at  once  great 

Having  determined  the  plan  the  (services  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
scbcol  should  follow,  it  should  be’ I  government  which  represents 


1.  — While  the  primary  function 
of  our  schools  is  to  teach,  yet  the 
justification  for  such  institutions 
is  in  onr  ability  to  -produce 
leaders  by  means  of  them. 

2.  — Every  cause  must  sooner 
or  later  become  self  nurturing 
and  self  propagating.  The  main¬ 
spring  of  its  life  must  reside  with¬ 
in  itself.  It  must  be  autogenetic. 
It  was  so  with  Christianity,  it 
was  so  with  Democracy  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
it  will  prove  true  of  modern 
Christianity  in  these  Latin  lands. 
Leadership  is  the  seed  of  the 
cause.  Those  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  liberty  are  those  who 
conquer  liberty. 

3.  — It  is  a  law  of  life  which 
has  become  almost  azomatic  that, 

(1)  The  peril  to  institutions  as 
well  as  to  plants  is  in  their  | 
transplanting. 

(2)  Every  organism  which  fails 
to  adjust  itself  to  its  environ¬ 
ment  soon  atrophies  and  dies. 

(3)  Some  organisms  are  benefit-, 
ed  by  transplanting. 

4.  — The  Anglo-Saxon  culture, 
tn  ■  school  as  veil  as  Church  i 
propagate^  here,  is  like  a  plant 
which  is  being  transplanted  from 
a  temperate  to  a  sub-tropical 
climate,  in  which  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  the  very  laws  of  life  must  be 
mastered. 

Under  this  heading  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  are  suggested. 

(1)  Our  schools  should  be  not 
merely  nurseries  to  religious 
propaganda. 

(2)  Good  schools  should  be  our 
first  aim  for  the  sake  of  the 
better  service  rendered. 

(3)  Our  programme  should  be 
shot  through  with  that  which 
no  school  programme  either  in 
North  or  South  America  con¬ 
tains,  to  wit:  the  Social  and 
spiritual  Gospel  whose  motto 
is,  “The  soul  of  education  is 
the  education  of  the  soul." 

(4)  Only  good  school,  schools  ai 
good  as  the  best  in  these  coun 
tries  will  attract  the  best  of 
the  young  lives  from  which  we 
should  seek  to  select  our 
leadership. 

(5)  The  national  Courses  of  the 
countries  in  which  we  operate 
should  be  followed. 

5v — Two  kinds  of  Leadership 
are  sought.  (1)  Making  such  iu 
impact  upon  the  whole  communi¬ 
ty  that  the  highest  good  may  re- 
sul  to  the  greatest  number.  That 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  earth  may 
become  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord, 
not  in  any  dogmatic,  sense,  but 
in  a  practical,  ethical  genuine 
spiritual  sense . 

(2)  That  there  be  special  institu¬ 
tions  and  special  courses 
created  to  give  a  special  pre¬ 
paration  to  those  who  dedicate 
their  talents  to  the  carrying 
forward  to  a  larger  and  richer 
fruition  the  work  so  heroicial. 
iy  but  awkwardly  thus  far  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Then  the  plea  for  Toleration, 
that  we  be  as  willing  to  learn 
from  our  Latin  Brethren  as  we  [ 
are  to  teach  them  our  noble  | 
ways  of  life,  by  recognizing  the 
good  in  them,  and  the 


astant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Christian  character  and  fit  pupils 
tVashington.  He  charges  that  it  *or  positions  0f  influence  and 
6  as  shifted  the  emphasis  from  usefulness  among  their  own  peo- 
concern  of  sonls  to  a  concern  £de  and  in  the  native  Church,  not 
l]or  bodies.  (Literary  Digest  of  c°orae  as  professional  preach- 
)ec.  27th.  1924)  And  while  we  ers  and  teachers  only;  in  a  word 
lay  not  be  ready  to  underwrite  *°  up  Christian  leaders  both 

tins  grave  Indictment  yet  we  as  la-  men  and  women. 

outers  together  in  these  Latin  Three  principles  must 

{ inds  may  profitably  stop  and  govern  all  educational  icstitu- 
t  sk  ourselves  if  we  are  giving  tional  institutions  of  this  char- 
ctucation  the  subordinate  place  acter  under  the  care  of  mission 
which  it  belongs  in  the  econo-  boards,  (a)  They  most  be  thor- 
doy  of  the  Kingdom.  "There  is  ough  in  their  work.  These  schools 
sjianger  that  the  end  may  be  may  vary  greatly  iu  grade  and 
acrificed  to  the  means.  There  range  o;  instruction  but 
3  danger  lest  advancement  in  vrhatever  is  taught  nxu6t  be 
ducation  and  the  higher  position  taught  thoroughly  both  for  its 
o  which  education  leads  be-  effect  on  character,  and  because 
ome  the  sole,  or  chief,  objects  thoroughness  is  itself  education. 
,1  desire  to  Christians.  The  (b)  They  must  provide  educa- 
hurch  may  be  turned  into  a  tion  adapted  to  the  requirements 
uild  for  the  worldly  welfare  of  and  characteristics  of  the  pupils 
:s  sons.  But  if  this,  or  anything  taught,  and  to  the  conditions  of 
Ike  it.  is  to  be  the  practical  re-  life  and  work  for  which  the  pupils 
ult  it  would  be  better  that  edu-  are  to  be  fitted,  (c)  They  must 
ational  progress  be  even  rudely  bo  unqualifiedly  Christian,  bring, 
becked.  (Principal  Miller  of  In-  ing  and  keeping  all  their  pupils 
iia  before  Congress  of  Missions  under  powerful  and  personal  re- 
u  Chicago  n  1893).  It  is  the  ligious  influence, 
unction  of  the  State  to  educate  This  aim  and  these  principles 
ts  future  citizens  and  the  only  suggest  a  few  of  the  limitations 
ustification  that  the  Church  can  Gf  this  grade  of  educational  work 
aake  for  entering  this  field  is  jE  missions,  (a)  No  more  stud- 
hat  it  can  offer  educational  op-  ents  should  be  received  than  can 
lortunities  under  positive  Chris-  jje  trained  thoroughly  and  in- 


lan  influences  which  do  not  ob-  fjuenced  to  the  maximum,  (b) 
ain  in  State  institutions;  unless  -j- he  number  of  Christian  students 


ve  can  subordinate  our  system  to  should  be  sufficient  to  give  tone 
his  end  we  should  abandon  this  anij  character  to  the  school.  A 
ruitful  field.  I  predominant  non-Christian  in- 

Granted  these  fundamentals  fluence  is  fatal '  to  the  best  re- 
ve  pass  to  the  consideration  of  suits,  (c)  The  number  of  pupils 
he  main  subject,  the  relation  the  .should  not  be  so  large  as  to  pre. 
nission  school  bears  to  the  local  |  elude  the  maximum  of  personal 
Lurch.  :  contact  with  the  pupils,  (d)  Edu- 

(1)  The  Primary  or  Parochial  catjon  should  not  be  given  be. 
School.  As  its  name  indicates.  lhe,y0n(j  the  needs  of  the  pupils 


jarochial  school  is  connected  I  people  whose  leaders  they 


vith  a  parish  or  local  church  in  are  to  become.  It  is  essential  to 


very  vital  manner  and  consists j  leadership  that  the  gap  between 
>f  primary  grades  for  day  pupils,  t he  leader  and  the  led  should  not 


[t  generally  holds  its  sessions  in  he  too  wide.  (Speer.  Principles 
;he  chapel,  social  hall  or  Sun-  ailQ  practice  pages  5o-56)  All 
lay  School  rooms  of  the  church  teaching  has  two  objectives — the 
tnd  making  use  ot  the  furniture  sui>ject  taught  an^  the  person 
>elonging  to  the  congregation,  taught.  No  matter  what  the  sub. 


teachers  are  members  of  the  jgg^  the  greater  of  the  two  ob 
i . .  and .  tire-,  das  tor  ._is ,  ^ctiy§g^  j&  th^nppi)^  T  his  class 
3nce  as  to  space  is  generally  ac-  non-Christian  world  by  of- 

x  rded  to  children  of  believers  but  faring  linguistic  and  other  ad- 
others  are  usually  attracted  by  vantages  unavailable  in  State  in- 
the  nominal  tuition  and  the  ex-  gtitutions.  Generally  pupils  from 
cellent  grade  of  teaching,  which,  care  little  for  our 

as  a  rule,  makes  the  school  self-  ethical  and  spiritual  instruction 
supporting.  The  pupils  in  this  bear  with  it  on  account  of  the 
class  of  school  are  required  to  superior  intellectual  equipment 
study  the  rudimentary  doctrines  %  hich  they  seek.  President  Ewing  1 
of  the  church  under  whose  aus-  0f  Forman  Christian  College,  I n-  j 
pices  it  operates,  since  it  is  or-  has  made  this  statement;  ■ 

ganized  primarilly  for  the  child-  -'The  great  aim  of  all  missionary, 
reu  of  its  members,  and  to  at-  ef fort  is  the  bringing  of  the  in-; 
;end  Sunday  School  The  majori-  dividual  into  personal  relations! 
;v  of  the  pupils  coming  from  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Noj 
Christian  homes  and  the  teachers  BChool  or  College  in  non-Christian 
co-operating  with  the  pastor  iands  which  is  satisfied  with  less  I 
nakes  this  feasible.  In  some  cases  than  this  has  any  claim  to  re- 
Lhe  parochial  school  contributes  present  the  true  missionary  spir. 
financially  to  the  local  church  jt  that  burns  in  the  heart  of 
budget  from  balances  in  hand  the  Christian  Church.  Instances  ! 
ibove  expenses.  might  be  cited  to  show  how  even 

“The  following  principles  may  highest  intellectual  culture 
be  suggested  as  to  this  grade  of  when  imparted  to  the  individual 
educational  work.  (A).  Such  has  still  left  him  as  incapable  of  J 
schools  require  constant  and  appreciating  the  things  wnch  we' 
thorough  evangelistic  supervi-  most  prize  as  he  was  in  the  days, 
sion.  No  more  schools  should  be  of  ^is  mental  darkness.  The  Ln-j 
established  by  a  mission  than  can  dian,  who  after  his  return  from  1 
be  thoroughly  looked  after  and  England  with  honours  from  one  of  ! 
followed  up.  the  British  universities  cheerful-  j 

(B)  Only  Christian  teachers  undergoes  the  loathsome  pro*  I 
should  be  employed.  (C.)  Such  cegg  0f  purification  is  a  case  in! 
pchools  should  be  unqualifiedly  point.  His  intellect  has  been 
(Christian.  When  associated  with  strengbtened.  He  is  master  of  a' 
i  native  congregation,  primary  Btore  of  facts,  but  his  moral  per-! 
chools  should  have  the  advant-  ceptions  are  even  duller  than  ati 
,ge  of  the  closest  supervision  of  tbe  outset.”  (The  Student  Miss  i 
he  native  pastor,  who  may  often  ;  Appeal,  page  458).  We  have  !o| 
visely  be  made  responsible  for  iament  that  very  few  of  our  gra- j 
atechetical  instruction.  duates  of  mission  schools  have 

(D).  In  evangelistic  primary  gone  into  the  ministry  or  even 
hools  it  is  wasteful  not  to  util-  Christian  educational  or  philan.1 
_;e  all  the  evangelistic  opportuni-  thropie  work.  Given  the  amount  I 
lies  offered  by  the  opened  homes  of  money  invested  and  the  num-j 
tf  the  pupils.  A  missionary  in  ber  of  consecrated  men  and  wo- 
harge  of  such  work  must  resist,  men  engaged  we  have  have  a 
he  temptation  to  open  so  many  right  to  expect  a  larger  percent- 
ihools  as  to  make  this  snpervi-  age  of  active  Christians*  than 
on  and  utilization  impossible.  now  obtains  from  our  educatlon- 
(E.)  The  primary  schools  of  al  activities.  It  is  not  enough  tnat 
,ach  mission  should,  as  far  as  we  accomplish  a  negative  result, 
ssible,  have  a  uniform  enr-  the  breaking  of  their  old  idols. 


jculum  serving  as  preparatory  to  we  must  give  them  something 
he  schools  of  higher  grade.  (Mis-  positive  or  tbe  last  state  will  be 


things  they  have,  and  by  freely 
and  humbly  confessing  to  them 
that  we  have  not  solved  all  our 
own  educational,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  problems. 

Let  our  Motto  be  that  of 
LEADING  A  HAND  RATHER 
THAN  THAT  OF  EXTENDING  A 
SYSTEM.  The  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  largest  possible 
number. 


rnnri  sionary  Principles  and  Practice,  worse  than  the  first.  (Luke 

®  1  . . .  r  r  \  i  ,1.08  \  A-rt  Af  (ha  nnnf  HhnHnp 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  LOCAL 
CHURCH  WORK. 


(By  George  D.  Parker.) 


Mission  schools  naturaily  1 
into  three  general  classes;  ( 
Primary  and  Parochial,  (2)  Sec¬ 
ondary  and  Academic  and  (3) 
Professional  and  Theological. 
The  specific  relation  of  each  of 
these  classes  to  the  local  church 
is  unique  and  distinct,  while  ge¬ 
neral  principles  apply  to  all.  Our 
appreciation  of  this  subject  may 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  we  agree 
at  the  outset  upon  several  ru¬ 
dimentary  principles.  ( 1 )  The 
local  church  or  ecclesiastical  fa¬ 
mily  is  the  nnit  of  the  Mission, 


ppeer;  page  55.) 


11;26.)  One  of  the  contributing 


The  nexus  binding  the  paro-' causes  of  the  apparent  failnre  of 
chial  school  to  the  local  church  [  the  schools  at  this  point  is  the, 


is  the  pastor,  native  or  foreign,  lack  ot  co-operation  with  the 


than  whom  no  one  is  better  qnali- 1  local  church.  Thebe  are  many! 
'red  to  superintend  its  activities.  ,  presumably  good  reasons  for  thiS| 


Csually  in  this  grade  of  school  we  cbnditlon 
.find  little  difficulty  maintaining  confess. 


which  let  ns  frankly 


it! 
In  | 


an  Intimate  relation  between 
knd  the  local  chnrch,  owing 
{large  measure  to  its  dally  identi¬ 
ty  with  the  church  building,  as. 
soeiatlon  with  children  from 
[Christian  homes  and  personal 
(contact  with  tbe  pastor.  Tho 
Symbol  of  tbe  Kingdom,  accord 
[ng  to  Jesns,  Is  not  a  cross  nor  a 
prown  but  a  little  child;  God 
Iforbit  that  we  should  cause  one 
bf  these  little  ones  to  stumble 
£nd  fall  as  he  gropes  out  of  dark- 
hese  seeking  the  Light:  (Math. 
Q8;6) 

j  2.  Secondary  and  High  Schools. 

The  aim  of  educational  mls- 
Jiion8  is  not  civilization  nor  Ame¬ 
ricanization  but  Christianization ; 
if  we  cannot  educate  evangeli- 
j»Ily  we  have  no  excuse  as  a 
e  Church  for  entering  the  edu¬ 
cation  field  any  more  than 
,we  have  an  in«4nnt.ri»i-  «*amme.r. 


(To  be  continued). 


[be  Congress  Day  by  Day 

Ithasar  brum  addresses  the  delegates 

MONTEUERDE  PLEADS  FOR  SIMPLICITy 


general  notes 

(draw  the  attention  of  Delega- 
L  Visitors  to  the  Congress  to 
tad  that  the  whole  of!  next 
Tis  a  holiday  in  Uruguay  known 
Sonata  de  Turismo,  which 
[that  from  Saturday,  April  4 

|dday  until  Monday.  APril  '3 

Knks  are  closed.  Cashing  of 
K  of  credit  and  any  other  bank- 
Taiisactions  must  therefore  all 
ftended  to  this  week,  and  the 
...  the  better  as  on  the  last  days- 
Idling  the  Scmana  de  Turisvx) 
I$h  of  business  in  the  banljS  is 
^Jj  cause  much  waiting. 
Hfangements  have  now  been  rar- 
■for  the  Bolctin  Diario  to  be  de- 
|vLj  direct  to  the  Delegates’  room.- 
K  tiling  in  the  morning.,  \Tlu 
K||#  L  to  be  found  on  a  small  table 
Tthi  left  on  entering  the  Dining 


’he  new  Dining  System  to  ensure 
Letter  acquaintance  amongst  the 
legates  is  working  well.  The  sys¬ 
tem  provides  for  each  table  holding 
eigli:  diners  with  a  fixed  host  and 
Vess,  the  other  six  guests  being 
jiahgcd  every  night.  It  is  excellent 
for  the  digestion  as  it  prevents  Com¬ 
mittee  Meetings  being  carried  on  ill- 
Bjally  throughout  meals, 
lie  social  life  of  the  Congress 
Iwas  animated  yesterday  by  birthday 
Ratings  to  Dr.  Exner  the  eminent 
Health  expert  and  Miss  Dabbs  the 
[well  known  authority  on  all  Indian 
istions. 

e  intend  publishing  an  Editorial 
|icle  tomorrow  under  the  caption 
E  MONZO  DOCTRINE  ”, 
Rhich  will  deal  with  the  press  com¬ 
ment  on  the  cabled  accounts  of  Se- 
nor  Monzo’s  address  at  the  Cran- 
don  Institute  Reception. 

SUNDAY 

Rlhe  Congress  opened  on  Sundav 
■ter  noon  at  the  Hotel  Pocitos. 
Dr.  Erasmo  Braga  of  Brazil,  and 
Dr.  John  McKay  of  Peru  were 
the  speakers  of  the  occasion.  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  of  New  York  pre¬ 
sided. 

■Sunday  evening  was  given  over  to 
&  devotional  meeting  at  which  Dr. ; 
Kpfeerj  spoke,  in  his  usual  impres¬ 
sive  manner. 

I  MONDAY  MORNING 
■  After  the  election  of  officers  and 
[Committees  with  the  results  report¬ 
ed  in  our  issue  of  yesterday  the  Con¬ 
gress  considered  Report  N°.  i 
((Unoccupied  Fields).  This  report 
purveys  the  present  status  of  Evan- 


South  America.  There  were  many 
confessions  of  governmental  and  re- 
ligSous  Jieg’lect,  .especially  culpable 
in  view  of  the  immense  number  of 
Indians  and  their  ready  response  to 
all  efforts  at  intellectual  social  and 
religious  amelioration.  The  trend  of 
opinion  of  those  who  had  been  in 
personal  contact  with  the  Indian  was 
that  work  to  be  effective  must  be 
in  broad  humanitarian  lines:  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  training  me 
dicine  and  higiene  must  collaborate 
with  Evangelism. 

MONDAY  NIGHT 
Monday  night  lyas  given  up  to  an 
Open  Heart  Conference  in  the  cour 
se  of  which  Professor  Montever- 
de  of  Montevideo  said  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  Christianity  had  made 
very  little  progress,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  fault  of  its  propounders 
who  instead  of  going  to  the  simple 
teachings  of  Christ  had  evolved  a 
series  of  complicated  doctrines,  which 
their  pupils  did  not  understand  and 
which  he  (the  speaker)  doubted  if 
they  understood  themselves. 

YESTERDAY  MORNING 
The  outstanding  educational  pro¬ 
blem  in  every  South  American  Sta¬ 
te  today  is  to  bridge  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  hereditary,  highly  cultu¬ 
red,  but  relatively  small  ruling  class 
and  the  densely  ignorant  masses. 
Every  Republic  is  awake  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  popular  education  and 
some  are  doing  their  best  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  yet  illiteracy  is  very  widely 
prevalent.  The  educational  programs 
are  professedly  modern,  and  on  some 
professional  lines  abreast  *>f  the 
best  methods. 

The  Report  presented  on  tHe  sub¬ 
ject  deals  with  important  phases 
both  of  state  education  and  educa¬ 
tion  under  Evangelical  auspices 
which  latter  has  now  developed  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

The  Report  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Frank  Knight  Sanders  of  New 
York  and  Professor  H.  D.  Holmes 
of  New  York  University.  It  was 
followed  by  an  animated  discussion 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  R.  O. 
Christian  Boy  Work  Secretary 
Y.M.C.A.  Buenos  Aites  declared 
that  Evangelical  Schools  do  not  jus¬ 
tify  their  existence  unless  they  are 
representative  of  the  best  in  orga¬ 
nisation  method  and  curricula. 

YESTERDAY  AFTERNOON 

Much  interest  was  manifested 


t  -  l  ILy- 


CONGRESS  PROGRAM  APRIL  1 


9.00  Morning  session,  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Report  N°.  V,  “Social  Mov¬ 
ements  in  South  America”. 

1 1. 30:  Half-hour  otf  devotional 
meditation  to  be  led  by  Mrs.  Robert 
E.  Speer. 

14.30:  Afternoon  Session.  Six 
sectional  meetings  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  six  Committees 
on  Resolutions.  Delegates  will  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  as  their  interest 
in  the  respective  reports  may  deter¬ 
mine.  The  places  of  me®  ing  wiU 
be  as  follows : — Section  I,  Confe¬ 
rence  Hall  of  the  Congress;  Section 
of  Hotel) ;  Section  III,  Terrace 
Coffee  Room  next  to  Dining  Room; 

II,  Reading  Room  (South  T?ntr»nre 

Section  IV,  Reception  Hall  (Where 
School  Exhibits  are  displayed)  ;  Sec¬ 
tion  V,  Children’s  Dining  Room 
(Next  Reading  Room)  ;  Section  VI, 
Book  Exhibition. 

18.00:  Address  in  the  Ateneo  by 


subject,  "The  Indian  Problem  in 
Brazil”. 

20.30:  Evening  Session,  Address 
by  Dr.  Enrique  Molina. 


AGENDA  ON  REPORT  N°.  V 

I.  What  relation  exists  between 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  social 
problems? 

II.  What  are  the  principal  social 
problems  in  South  America? 

III.  What  is  the  Qiristian  posi¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  such  problems? 

IV.  Has  the  time  arrived  for  the  1 
formulation  of  any  definite  state¬ 
ment  in  reference  to  such  problems? 

V.  Should  there  exist  a  perma¬ 
nent  commission  charged  with  study,,  j 
ing  existing  conditions  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  the  needed  applica¬ 
tion  of  Christian  principles  to  these 
problems? 

VI.  What  are  the  elements  to  be 
included  in  the  social  program  for 


Dr.  L.  B.  Horta  Barbosa  on  the  the  immediate  future? 


yesterday  aftjernpon  a  resolu¬ 
tion  presented  by  Doctor  W.  G. 
gelical  work  in  South  America  It  Hounshell  of  Mashville_  ££nn,  call- 
discusses  the  vast  negleeted  interior !  ing  for  a  continent  wide  Evangehs- 
and  tlic  unreached  classes  which  in- '  t,c  campaign  to  be  participate-  in 
eludes  the  cultured  class  in  general.  ;  by  all  of  the  Evangll.cal  forces 
It  gives  some  amazing  facts  concern-  In  introducing  the  resolution,  which 
mg  6,000,000  square  miles,  contain-  ,  waa  siSned  by  several  members  of 
ing  immense  rural  populations,  un-  the  Congress,  the  mover  declared 
numbered  small  towns  villages  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  present  Con- 
Indian  districts  to  none  of  which.  -  gress  made  it  clear  that  the  time 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  minis- '  had  come  when  all  of  the  Great 
terSi  I  Evangelical  Churches  could  work  to- 

Thc  Report/  was  ably  presented  gether.  The  resolution  at  the  re- 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ewald  General  Se- 1  quest  of  the  mover  was  referred  to 
cretary  of  the  Federation  of  Young!  the  Business  Committee 


scheme,  which  it  will  be  remember-  [ 
ed  he  presented  unsuccessfully  at  the  1 
Santiago  Conference  three  years  j 
ago.  He  congratulated  the  U.S.  la¬ 
dies  'present  on  their  social'  and 
political  freedom,  and  prophesied 
-that  Uruguayan  women  would  have 
the  vote  within  one  year.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by 'reference  to  the  liberal 
laws  of  Uruguay  and  to  the  social 
work  being  done  by  the  Government 
notably  in  the  question  of^  prison 
reform. 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO 


Men’s  Christian  Association: 

South  America  and  was  discussed  by 
thirteen  of  the  Delegates,  several  of 
the  speakers  expressing  strong  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  approach  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  class  made  by  the  Y.M.C.A. 

The  Session  closed  with  an  address 
by  Professor  D.  J.  Fleming  of  New 
<  York  who  considered  that  ins-uffi- 
j  cient  time  was  given  to  meditation 
on  spiritual  matters. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON 
This  session  was  devoted  to 
consideration  of  the  Indiana  of 


THE  CONGRESS  ARRANGEMENTS 


During  the  Congress  Conferences 
are  being  given  each  evening  at  6 
o’clock  in  the  Ateneo  to  which  die 
public  are  cordially  invited.  The 
'following  is  the  programme  of  these 


far 


at  present 


The  Report  on  Evangelism  was 
then  discussed  and  the  discussion  re¬ 
vealed  a  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
importance  of  the  Evangelistic  me¬ 
thod. 

YESTERDAY  EVENING 
A  tremendous  reception  was  ac¬ 
corded  Br.  Baltasar  Brum  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  who  addressed 
the  Congress  last  night.  Dr.  Brum 
who  spoke  in  Spanish  was  very  ably 
interpreted!  by  Dr.  Inman.  Dr. 
Brum  commercial  by  a  reference 
to  his  League  of  American  Nations 


the 


Conferences 
arranged. 

April  1  —  The  Problem  of  the 
Indian  in  Brasil  by  L.  B.  Horta 
Barbosa,  the  Official  Delegate  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  to 
Congress. 

In  connection  with  the  Congress 
an  interesting  exhibition  has  been 
opened  in  the  drawing  room  of  the 
Pocitos  Hotel  of  the  work  of  pupils 
of  the  various  Latin  American  Edu¬ 
cational  Institutions  which  had  their 
origen  in  evangelistic  effort.  The 
public  are  cordially  invited  to  vis't 
this  exhibition  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  and  The  Sun's  advice  to  the 
public  is  to  profit  by  the  invitation. 


V 
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A  POETESS  ON  THE  WARPATH. 


The  first  wringing  out  of  the  dirty  linen 
being  washed  in  Montevideo  comes  in  the  report 
on  a  Chilean  poetess’s  statement  published  in 
The  Herald  ”  this  morning  from  our  Monte¬ 
video  correspondent  to  the  Religious  Conference 
now  being  held  in  that  city.  The  lady,  described 
as  “celebrated,”  states  that  “ninety  per  cent. 
“  0f  the  North  Americans  who  come  to  South 
“  America  represent  men  and  institutions  which 
“  have  no  honesty  of  purpose  in  commerce  and 
“  writers  who  easily  sell  themselves  and  arc 
“  easily  the  most  efficient  and  dangerous  help- 
“  ers  of  Yankee  capitalism.”  The  words  are 
more  those  of  a  ranting  soap-box  orator  than 
of  one  addicted  to  the  Muses,  and  although 
Americans  resident  in  South  Apierica  will  take 
them  at  their  face  value,  which  is  nil,  there  will 
be  an  unfortunately  large  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  that  will  take  them  as  being  the  inspired 
statement  of  one  who  knows. 


We  feared  the  Religious  Conference  would 
put  its  foot  into  it  and  our  fears  have  fructified. 
Intolerance  is  one  of  the  long  suits  of  modern 
religion,  and  in  condemning  the  means  that 
make  the  wheels  of  commerce  go  round  the 
ranters  at  Montevideo  have  proved  themselves  | 
worthy  exponents  of  the  modern  trend.  We  1 
are  forced  now  to  see  the  churches  leagued  : 
against  commerce,  American  religious  leaders  j 
doing  their  best  to  set  at  nought  the  sacrifices  1 1 
made  by  people  of  their  own  blood  in  leaving  i 
their  home  to  carry  on  peaceful  trade  in  foreign  | 
lands,  and  we  have  to  read,  with  disgust,  that  !| 
“  the  letter . . .  met  With  approval  and  keen  ■{ 
“  appreciation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congress,  f 
We  cannot  take  it  that  religion  itself  is  ideal, 
for  there  are  too  many  warring  sects  to  allow  [ 
of  that  construction,  but  the  leaguing  of  the 
sects  to  overthrow  legitimate  commerce  is  much 
less  ideal  than  even  the  war  itself.  Christianity 
may  have  a  duty  to  perform,  but  it  is  surely  not 
that  of  placing  misconstructions  upon  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce. 
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CHILEAN  POETESS  ATTACKS  UNITED  STATES. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  DR.  PALACIOS. 


“SEN  WITHOUT  HONESTY  OF  PUHPOSE” 


[Special  to  The  Herald.] 


MONTBVTDEO,  March  3t. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
icans  who  come  to  South  America 
represent  “men  and  institutions 
which  have  no  honesty  of  purpose  in 
Latin  America.'’  They  are  men  wiho 
have  venal  purposes  in  commerce 
and  writers  who  easily  sell  them¬ 
selves"  and  “are  easily  the  most  ef- 
fijeent  and  most  dangerous  helpers 
of  Yankee  capitalism,"  according  to 
Doctora  Gabriela  Mistral,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Chilean  poetess  in  an  open 
letter  to  Dr.  Alfredo  Palacios,  of 
the  University  of  La  Plata.  The  let¬ 
ter  was  read  at  a  session  of  tibe  Con¬ 
gress  on  Christian  Work  in  South 
America,  in  Montevideo,  and  met  with 
approval  and  keen  appreciation  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  considered  a  refutation  by  a 
Latin-American  of  some  of  the  char¬ 
ges  made  recently  by  Dr.  Palacios 
against  the  churrih  and  educational 
leaders  who  are  gathered  for  this 
conference. 

The  tone  and  sentiment  of  the 
Mistral  letter  may  also  be  taken  as 
Indicative  of  the  feeling  of  a  certain 
class  of  intellectuals  of  the  South 
American  countries  against  so-called 
American  "imperialism”  and  domina¬ 
tion  in  South  America,  according  to 
some  of  the  delegates  here.  The 
Committee  on  Co-Operation  in  South 
America  has  made  frequent  charges 
that  the  commercial  and  financial 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
arousing  resentment,  against  Amer¬ 
icans  and  seriously  handicapping  the 
religious  work  in  these  countries.  It 
.meets  the  claims  of  tlfc  religious 
irodcrg'rtnd  supports  the^fttblic  writ¬ 
ings  and  charges  of  sonipT>f  them. 

While  the  Mistral  letter  supports 
the  charges  of  the  church  leaders.  It 
also  has  a  significant  value  to  them 
In  that  it  seems  to  dispose  of  the 
charge  or  Insinuation  made  by  Dr. 
Palacios  in  his  letter  refusing  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  participate  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  that  these  church  and  educa¬ 
tional  workers  were  “partners  with 
the  Yankee  capitalistic  crowd  seek¬ 
ing  to  gobble  up  all  the  riches  and 
resources  of  South  America.' 

One  paragraph  of  the  Palacios  let¬ 
ter,  which  appeared  several  weeks 
ago  in  one  or  two  of  the  Buenos  Ai- 


purposes  are  altogether  honourable. 
These  are  the  North  American  pro¬ 
fessors  who  as  regards  religion  may 
be  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  of  diverse 
beliefs. 

“They  form  the  purest,  most  at¬ 
tractive  portion  of  the  populations  of 
the  United  States,  the  part  which 
really  has  a  living,  national  consci¬ 
ousness.  They  are  poor  employees 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  intellectual 
bourgoisie  of  their  rich  country. 
Every  year  they  travel  over  Europe 
collecting  in  all  paprts  the  best  they 
can  secure  from  institutions  of  cul¬ 
ture.  They  are  international  work¬ 
men  who  are  perfecting  the  human 
harvest. 

“The  great  majority  of  tih.ese  people 
are  altruistic  entirely.  They  have  a 
heroic  sense  of  life  and  they  pursue 
their  travels  with  but  slight  re¬ 
sources.  I  owe  to  my  contact  with 
them  and  to  tihat  which  they  have 
published,  a  great  deal  of  help  and 
splendid  ideas. 

Such  men.  compose  the  good  North 
American  emigration.  They  are 
useful  to  us,  since  they  give  us  in 
formation  in  regard  to  the  latest 
methods  of  education  and  wc  receive 
from  till  cm  the  contagion  of  a  life 
filled  with  social  service,  tremulous 
With  activity,  and  saturated  with  a 
religious  fervour. 

We  must  open  the  way  to  thlfe 
influence  with  the  loyalty  of  good 
people,  with  Spanish  honour,  which 
looks  the  guest  In  the  face  and  re¬ 
cognises  nobility  in  the  clean  coun¬ 
tenance  and  in  the  transparent  inten¬ 
tion.  And  at  the  same  time  we  must 
spy  upon  that  other  class  of  im¬ 
migrants;  ansi:  hecii.ijur  as  upon 
tihose  who  try  to  form  societies  and 
syndicates,  who  bring  with  them 
many  documents  which  are  purely 
political,  and  money  which  is  used  as 
a  bribe  to  corrupt  our  public  men. 
To  close  our  doors  to  the  one  and 
leave  the  others  free  to  carry  on 
their  work  would  be  a  great  mistake.” 


PAN-AMERICANISM. 


MQNTEVIDEO,  March  31 
The  delegates  to  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Work  were  told  by  Dr.  En¬ 
rique  Molina,  Dean  of  the  University 
of  Concepcion,  that  South'  Americans 
were  sceptical  Of  Pan-Americanism 


res  papers  sakl  in  effect  there  was  because  it  was  an  ideal  corrupted  by 
but  little  difference  between  the]  the  commercial  tendencies  of  the 
us-  w-ntr aiWn i uifnTea  the  fcfpanisn  United  Stai 
“Conquistadores”  to  these  parts  and 
the  American  missionaries  who  come 
with  the  American  commercial  rep¬ 


resentatives.  Dr.  Palacio  seemed 
to  infer  that  the  missionaries  were 
seeking  tt>  also  assimilate  South 
America  as  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  United  States  imperialism. 

This  view  Dra.  Mistral  takes  ex¬ 
ception  too,  and  takes  Dr.  Palacios 
to  task  for  making  such  a  charge. 
That  portion  of  her  lettei!  in  which 
she  airs  her  views  on  American 
schemes  lo  dominate  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  and  her  defence  or 
the  American  missionaries  reads 
follows: 

“Precisely  because  you  mean  muen 
among  those  in  our  continent  who 
are  working  in  a  common  spiritual 
task,  the  declarations  which  yon 
make  concerning  the  educational  as¬ 
sembly  of  Uruguay  become  very 
serious. 

"I  do  not  deny  a  single  word  or 
what  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
aspiration  of  the  United  States  to 
dominate  our  continent.  However, 
in  the  three  years  that  I  have  been 
travelling  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  domination  has  two 
aspects.  The  first  one  is  natural  and 
Involuntary.  It  is  what  could  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  country  which  is 
enormously  largo,  and  which,  like 
strong  man  with  great  lungs,  drinks 
In  the  air  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
others,  and  imposes  upon  them  Its 
commerce.  I  recognised  that  there  is  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  attempt  to 
direct  the  policies  of  bur  countries, 
drawing  us  further  and  further  away 
from  European  incidence  which  was 


until  recently  very  strong  among  us.  is  Rt  pre5eht  'the  only  ],opc  -  Dl. 
and  which  was'  less  dangerous  be¬ 


cause  of  the  distance  and  because  It 
was  exercised  by  several  nations  at 
the  same  time. 

“I  have  a  profound  conviction,  ana 
Mat  Is  that  the  men  and  institutions 
who  have  no  honesty  of  purpose  in 
Latin  America,  men  who  have  venal 
purposes  In  commrece,  and  writers 
who  easily  sell  themselves,  are  the 
most  efficient  and  most  dangerous 
helpers  of  Yankee  capitalism.  They 
are  slowly  mortgaging  our  future  and 
may  later  on  finish  up  their .  work, 
handing  over  to  future  generations, 
countries  which  are  in  theory  free 
hut  which  are  in  truth  handed  over 
with  all  their  riches  in  the  power  of 
North  America. 

“|n  the  legion  which  comes  from 
the  North,  in  search  of  knowledge,  or 
connections,  and  of  the  opportunity 
for  exchange  of  products,  as  opposed 
to  ninety  per  cent  who  are  mer¬ 
chants,  there  are  ten  per  cent  whose 


He  spoke  last  night  at  what  was 
described  as  an  "Open-heart  meet¬ 
ing, ”  at  which  the  South  American 
delegates  were  invited  to  speak  their 
minds  frankly  on  any  subject  affect¬ 
ing  contacts  between  North  and 
South  Ameiica.  He  declared'  that 
Pan-Americanism  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  were  unable  to  exist  side 
by  side,  as  they  were  contradictory. 
"The  South  Americans  view  Pau- 
Americanism  ,with  scepticism;  be' 
cause,  they  regard  it  as  a  means  for 
the  United  States  to  dominate  South 
American  countries.  They  feel  de¬ 
ceived  by  it,  because  of  its  commer¬ 
cial  aspects.”  He  cited  What  he  al¬ 
leged  to  be  (Unfortunate  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  this  aspect  on  the  part  oi 
the  .United  States  in  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo.  Honduras,  and  Panama,  alid 
asserted  that  while  Americans  individ¬ 
ually  were  the  best  of  people,  they 
constituted  as  a  whole  a  menace'  to 
Latin  America.  This  feeling  of  scep¬ 
ticism  was  especially  marked  in  the 
northern  and  Caribbean  countries. 
Pan-Amdricahlsm  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrire  were  contradictory,  because 
true  Pau-Americanism  must  consist 
of  a  co-operation  between  all 
tibns  as  equals  before  the  law,  while 
the  Doctrine  wAs  a  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  thereby  consti¬ 
tuted  itself  a  protector  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  "We  feel  that  we  are  free  na¬ 
tions  and  have  the  right  to  maintain 
ourselves  as  such,  but  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  implies  a  hegemony  of  the 
Utilted  States  over  us.  It  is,  'in  fact, 
a  Doctrine  which  has  expired.  It  is 
a  dead  letter,  while  Pan-Americahlsm 
Mo- 

iina  favoured  the  ideal  of  an  Iberian- 
American  Union,  advocated  In  Mex¬ 
ico,  which  was  approved  by  many  of 
the  intellectual  leaders  in  Argentina 
and  Chile,  but  resisted  in  the  United 
States. 

Several  of  Dr.  Moliua’s  South 
American  hearers  jumped  to  their 
feet  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
begging  an  opportunity  10  reply.  Sr. 
Erasmo  Braga  (Brazil.)  who  was  tor 
day  elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  informed  them  that  they  would 
be  given  a  chance  at  a  "later  meeting. 

Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  the  Argentine 
educator,  also  declared  that  Pan- 
Americanism  had  too  long  been  con¬ 
nected  with  commerce,  and  called  for 
a  type  that  found  expression  in  terfris 
of  social  and  educational  ideals,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  task  of  Evangelical  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  this  respect  was  diffi- 
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eult,  because  they  came  to  lands 
where  religion  in  the  popular  mind 
was  largely  identified  with  immoral 
ily,  and  "•vc.e  obliged  to  march  under 
an  already  discredited  banner/  To 
save  itself,  morality  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  had  had  to  sever  connections 
with  religion  and  find  its  support*  in 
science. 

EIGHT  YEARS’  WORK. 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  on  Chris 
1  t':in  Work  now  in  session  in  Monte¬ 
video.  were  cheered  Uhis  morning 
when  the  report  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  Latin  America  within  the 
past  eight  years  was  rqad,  and  show¬ 
ed  a  healthy  growth  all  along  the 
firing  line. 

Grey-haired  men  ’and  women  who 
have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  missionary  and  educational 
work  in  South  American  countries 
many  of  them  in  far  distant  posts  of 
the  interior  where  they  seldom  meet 
people  of  their  own  land,  where  they 
have  had  to  carry  on  alone  and  often 
against  seemingly  overwhelming 
odds,  felt  that  all  of  then'  time  spent, 
the  discomforts,  and  discouragements 
they  had  felt  and  undergone,  were 
worth  while  after  all. 


The  field  workers  were  cheered  by 
the  good  reports.  It  was  their  bal¬ 
ance  sheet,  showing  profits  in  human 
sou|s,  offered  to  the  Congress.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  United  State.-,  includ 
practically  all  workers  actively  iden¬ 
tified  with  church  work  in  some  form 
or  olher  incident  to  maintaining  the 
missionary  program  tin  s  of-  their  dif¬ 
ferent  churches.  Upon  the  home 
workers  falls  the  task  of  raising  the 
funds  and  to  maintain  the  interest 
and  support  at  home  by  which  the 
field  workers  are  to  carry  on  here  in 
South  America. 

Among  the  interesting  sections  of 
the  report,  which  makes  a  book  of 
valuable  reading  and  a  renumd  of 
Protestant,  efforts  in  South  America 
to  reach  the  people,  are  those  giving 
figures  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  work,  number  of  churches, 
schools,  communicants  and  the  like. 
All  these  are  classified  under  the  re¬ 
port,  on  “Unoccupied  fields”  towards 
which  the  Congress  hopes  to  he  able 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  church 
people,  “back  home,”  so  that  finan¬ 
cial  assitsance  will  be  *  forthcomin1 
to  extend  the  efforts  in  Latin 
America  as  fast  as  trained  workers 
can  be  prepared. 

The  report  shows  that  between 
1916  and  1924,  the  period  of  this 
survey,  organised  Protestant  churches 
on  the  continent  increased  from  856 
lo  1,283,  approximately  50  per  cent. 
Nearly  30,000  new  communicants  were 
adtie  to  the  membership  rolls, 
creasing  the  total  to  122,266;  an 
crease  of  31  per  cent.  A  gain  of  100 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  Sunday 
school  pupils  and  teachers,  was  re¬ 
corded,  there  now  being  108.599. 

These  increases  have  been  made 
possible  by  a  large  augmentation  of 
the  staff  of  workers  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  native  workers,  622 
national  workers  having  been  trained 
and  incorporated  into  the  ranks,  there 
now  being  2,004  native  trained  mis¬ 
sionary  workers  and  teachers,  a  gain 
there  of  50  per  cent. 

The  missionary  societies  “back 
home  in  the  United  States  and  Ca¬ 
nada”  have  not  been  idle,  hut  sent 
out  529  new  workers  to  strengthen 
the  work  and  to  extend  operations, 
increasing  the  number  of  workers 
from  abroad  to  1.736. 

Brazil  seems  to  have  responded  to 


llii-  missionary  otforts  of  the  \mer- 
lean  churches  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  ot  the  other  South  Amor- 
icon  countries.  It  may  be  that  be¬ 
cause  t.f  the  size  of  tliat  country  the 
workers  sent  there  were  larger  in 
numbers  and  tlie  work  carried  on  on 
a  larger  scale. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  submitted,  aside  from  Paris  has 
become  the  foremost  evangelical 
cenr.re  in  the  Latin  World.  There 
are  about  100  preaching  centres  in 
that-  city,  over  sixty  members  to  Its 
pastors  association,  and  strong 
churches  representing  several  differ¬ 
ent  denominations.  The  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  claims  over  1000 
members,  including  some  of  the  most 
prominent  Brazilian  meii  of  affairs. 
The  church  alone  conducts  14  branch 
"unday  schools  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


more  or  less  indicative  of  the  other 
educational  schools  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  as  to  the  interest  toward  religion. 

VOTES  FOR  WOMEN. 


After  Brazil,  the  work  in  Argentina 
shows  the  most  growth;  then  comes 
that  in  Chile.  The  report  savs  that 
in  Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Government  and  generah  com¬ 
munity  looks  upon  the  Evangelical 
church  movement  as  a  beneficial  con¬ 
structive  as  set.  At  present  Mcnte 
video  is  the  continental  headquarters 
of  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
-Women's  Christian  Associations,  the 
seal  of  the  proposed  International 
Seminary  of  Theology  and  Social 
Science,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Browning, 
educational  secretary  of  the  united 
forces  of  this  movement  makes  bio 
headquarters  there. 

Touching  upon  the  work  carried  on 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  needs  of  that 
work,  the  report  says  that  the  city  is 
so  immense  that  to  perform  their 
share  of  neglected  ministry,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  churchs  would  need  the  same 
resources  and  equipment  as  New 
York.  The  work  in  Buenos  Aires 
dots  net  show  the  proportionate  gam 
one  might  expect  in  so  large  a  city. 

That  while  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  active  Evangelical  churches 
carry  on  their  work  in  all  forms,  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.  has  a  membership  of 
4,000  and  a  staff  including  some  of 
the  best-known  loaders  in  social  re¬ 
form  in  all  Argentina,  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  33  Evangelical  congre¬ 
gations  is  but  12,002.  and  is  compos¬ 
ed  mostly  of  the  middle  and  work¬ 
ing  classes. 

The  report  gives  a  Very  thorough 
exposition  of  the  great  needs  of  mis¬ 
sionary  and  educational  Work  in  the 
South  American  States,  each  countrv 
being  discussed  minutely.  The  field 
among  the  people  of  the  populated 
centres  and  large  cities  is  also  sur¬ 
veyed.  In  discussing  the  possible 
field  among  students  and  universities 
under  the  head  of  “Students  and  Chiis- 
tlanity,”  the  report  says;  "It  cannot 
he  said  that  the  voice  of  the  evange¬ 
list  has  been  heard  in  academic  hails, 
or  that  evangelical  churches  have  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  with  any  clear, 
constructive  influence  upon  student 
communities. 

“In  the  universities  the  conscldus-' 

religious  element  is  relatively  as 
small  as  it  was  before  the  stir  of  the 
present,  student  movement.  So  far  as 
clear  knowledge  and  profession  of 
Christianity  are  concerned  thp  .sawe 
conditions  of  ignorancee,  indifferen¬ 
ce,  negation,  radicalism,  and  hostility 
prevail.  Of  a  current  attendance  of 
about  10,000  students  at  the  Univfer3- 
tiy  of  Buenos  Aires,  investigation  in¬ 
dicates  that  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  are  ‘nominally  indentified’  with 
Roman  Catholicism;  another  10  per 
cent  are  antagonistic  to  the  Roman 
Church  with  a  Protestantism  which 
protests  but  has  not.  contact  with 
Evangelical  Christianity.  The  remain¬ 
ing  80  per  cent  register  no  religious 
convictions  whatever.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
student  body  in  Buenos  Aires  are 
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The  delegates  to  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Work  vociferously  applaud¬ 
ed  when  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  the  cx- 
Preoident  of  Uruguay,  told  them  to¬ 
night,  in  the  course  of  an  address  on 
ncace  among  the  nations,  that  the 
women  of  Uruguay  would  have  the 
right  to  vote  within  a  year.  He  said 
that  a  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  was  cei- 
tam  to  be  passed,  thus  making  Uru¬ 
guay  the  second  nation  on  the  Ameri 
can  continent  to  give  women  equal 
rights  with  men. 

They 'also  cheered  when  Dr.  Brum 
finished  an  exposition  of  his  scheme 
for  a  Pan  American  League  of  Na 
lions,  which  Uruguay  suggested  at 
the  Pan-American  Conference  in  San¬ 
tiago  in  1923.  but  which  was  not  acted 
usom  Ho  said  he  was  not  discouraged 
by  the  fafct  that  the  idea  had  not 
taken  solid  root,  since  it  was  always 
the  case  that  any  ideas  involving 
radical  changes  were  slow  to  be 
adopted.  Ho  regretted  the  American 
policy  of  isolation,  which  ho  declared 
would  tend  to  provoke  war,  because 
it  was  evident  that  the  rivalries  of 
the  European  nations  could  not  he 
contained  unless  the  United  States 
exercised  an  influence.  The  United 
States  alone  could  keep  world  peace. 
He  contended  that  a  Pan-American 
League  of  Nations  did  not  conflict 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that 
the  United  States  would  not  assume 
any  obligations  in  addition  to  those 
which  it  had  already  assumed  on  its 
own  account  by  maintaining  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.  If  the  United  States 
objeoted  to  entering  a  Pan-Am,erican 
League  on  the  ground  that  this  might 
limit  its  sovereignty,  tliat  heed  be  no 
obstacle,  since  it  could  be  agreed  that 
no  action  of  the  League  Avould  go 
into  force  until  it  had  been  approved 
by  the  respective  Congresses  of  tlm, 
constituent  nations.  Such  a  League 
would  be  one  of  sevral  regional 
Leagues,  each  with  its  own  regional  i 
interests  and  problems,  and  winch  I 
would  correspond  to  States  in  a 
grand  world  federation  of  nations. 

Sr.  Erasmo  Brago,  the  president  ol  1 
flie  Congress,  assured  Dr.  Brum  that  I 
the  idea  had  the  warm  endcaaement  t 
of  all  the  delegates. 
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A  POETESS  ON  THE  WARPATH. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

CHILEAN  POETESS  ATTACKS  UNITED  STATES. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  DR.  PALACIOS. 


The  first  wringing  out  of  the  dirty  linen 
being  washed  in  Montevideo  comes  in  the  report 
on  a  Chilean  poetess’s  statement  published  in 
“  The  Herald  ”  this  morning  from  our  Monte¬ 
video  correspondent  to  the  Religious  Conference 
now  being  held  in  that  city.  The  lady,  described 
as  “celebrated,”  states  that  “ninety  per  cent, 
"of  the  North  Americans  who  come  to  South 
“  America  represent  men  and  institutions  which 
"  have  no  honesty  of  purpose  in  commerce  and 
“writers  who  easily  sell  themselves  and  are 
“  easily  the  most  efficient  and  dangerous  help- 

ers  of  A  ankee  capitalism.”  The  words  are 
more  those  of  a  ranting  soap-box  orator  than 
of  one  addicted  to  the  Muses,  and  although 
Americans  resident  in  South  America  will  take 
them  at  their  face  value,  which  is  nil,  there  will 
be  an  unfoitunately  large  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  that  will  take  them  as  being  the  inspired 
statement  of  one  who  knows. 

We  feared  the  Religious  Conference  would 
.put  its  foot  into  it  and  our  fears  have  fructified. 
Intolerance  is  one  of  the  long  suits  of  modem 
religion,  and  in  condemning  the  means  that 
make  the  wheels  of  commerce  go  round  the 
ranters  at  Montevideo  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  exponents  of  the  modern  trend.  We 
are  forced  now  to  see  the  churches  leagued 
against  commerce,  American  religious  leaders 
doing  their  best  to  set  at  nought  the  sacrifices 
made  by  people  of  their  own  blood  in  leaving 
their  home  to  carry  on  peaceful  trade  in  foreign 
lands,  and  we  have  to  read,  with  disgust,  that 
'  the  letter . . .  met  with  approval  and  keen 
“  appreciation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congress.” 
We  cannot  take  it  that  religion  itself  is  ideal, 
tor  there  are  too  many  warring  sects  to  allow 
of  that  construction,  but  the  leaguing  of  the 
sects  to  overthrow  legitimate  commerce  is  much 
less  ideal  than  even  the  war  itself.  Christianity 
may  have  a  duty  to  perform,  but  it  is  surely  not 
that  of  placing  misconstructions  upon  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce. 


“MEN  WITHOUT  HONESTY  OF  PURPOSE” 
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Ninety  per  cent  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
icans  who  come  to  South  America 
represent  “men  and  institutions 
j  which  have  no  honesty  of  purpose  in 
I  Latin  America."  They  are  men  who 
I  have  venal  purposes  in  commerce 
laud  writers  who  easily  sell  them- 
I  selves”  and  “are  easily  the  most  ef- 
I  fiicent  and  most  dangerous  helpers 
of  Yaukee  capitalism,"  according  to 
|  Doclora  C.a'briela  Mistral,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Chilean  poetess  in  an  open 
letter  to  Dr.  Alfredo  Palacios,  of 
the  University  of  La  Plata.  The  let- 
!  ter  was  read  at  a  session  of  tihe  Con- 
j  gress  on  Christian  Work  in  South 
|  America,  in  Montevideo,  and  met  with 
approval  and  keen  appreciation  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  considered  a  refutation  by  a 
Latin-Amerlcan  of  same  of  the  char¬ 
ges  made  recently  by  Dr.  Palacios. 
I  against  the  churcih  and  educational* 
I  leaders  who  are  gathered  for  this 
conference. 

The  tone  and  sentiment  of  the 
Mistral  letter  may  also  he  taken  as 
I  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  a  certain 
J  class  of  intellectuals  of  the  South 
American  countries  against  so-called 
American  “imperialism"  and  domln?- 
I  tion  in  South  America,  according  to 
I  some  of  the  delegates  here.  The 
Committee  on  Co-Operation  in  South 
America  has  made  frequent  charges 
that  tihe  commercial  and  financial 
Interests,  of  the  United  States  are 
arousing  resentment  against  Amer- 
I  icans  and  seriously  handicapping  the 
religious  work  in  these  countries.  It 
I  meets  the  claims  of  the  religious 
ileaders  and  supports  the  public  writ- 
iingr  and  charges  of  some  of  them, 
i  Wihile  the  Mistral  letter  supports 
the  charges  of  the  church  leaders,  It 
|  also  has  a  significant  value  to  them 
i  In  that  it  seems  to  dispose  of  tne 
:  charge  or  insinuation  made  by  Dr. 
Palacios  in  his  letter  refusing  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  participate  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  that  these  church  and  educa¬ 
tional  workers  were  "partners  with 
the  Yankee  capitalistic  crowd  seek 
ing  to  gobble  up  all  the  riches  and 
resources  of  South  America.” 

Oue  paragraph  of  the  Palacios  let¬ 
ter.  which  appeared  several  weeks 
ago  in  one  or  two  of  the  Buenos  Ai¬ 
res  papers  said  in  effect  there  was 
but  little  difference  between  the 
Jesuits  who  accompanied  the  Spanish 
“Conquistadores”  to  these  parts'  ami 
the  American  missionaries  who  come 
with  the  American,  commercial  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Dr.  Palacio  seemed 
to  infer  that  the  missionaries  were 
seeking  to  also  assimilate  South 
America  as  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  United  States  imperialism. 

This  view  Dra.  Mistral  takes  ex¬ 
ception  too,  and  takes  Dr.  Palacios 
to  task  for  making  such  a  charge. 
That  portion  of  her  letter  in  which 
she  airs  her  views  on  American 
schemes  to  dominate  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  and  her  defence  or 
the  American  missionaries  reads  as 
follows : 

“Precisely  because  you  mean  much 
among  those  in  our  continent  who 
are  working  in  a  common  spiritual 
task,  the  declarations  which  you 
make  concerning  the  educational  as¬ 
sembly  of  Uruguay  become  very 
serious. 

“I  do  not  deny  a  single  word  or 
what  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
aspiration  of  the  United  Stales  to 
dominate  our  continent.  However, 
iu  the  three  years  that  I  have  been 
travelling  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  domination  has  two 
aspects.  The  first  one  is  natural  and 
involuntary.  It  Is  what  could  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  country  which  Is 
•enormously  large,  and  which,  like  a 
strong  man  with  great  lungs,  drinks 
In. the  air  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
others,  aud  imposes  upon  them  Its 
commerce.  I  recognised  that  there  is  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  attempt  to 
dii(ct.  the  policies  of  our  countries, 
drawing  us  further  and  further  away 
from  European  influence,  which  was 
until  recently  very  strong  among  us. 
and  which  was  less  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  of  the  distance  and  because  It 
was  exercised  by  several  nations  at 
the  same  time, 

"I  have  a  profound  conviction,  ana 
that  Is  that  the  men  and  institutions 
who  have  no  honesty  of  purpose  lu 
Dstin  America,  men  who  have  venal 
purposes  In  commrece,  and  writers 
who  easily  %ell  themselves,  are  the 
most  efficient  and  most  dangerous 
helpers  of  Yankee  capitalism.  They 
are  slowly  mortgaging  our  future  and 
may  later  on  finish  up  their  work, 
handing  over  to  future  generations, 
countries  which  are  in  theory  free 
but  which  are  in  truth  handed  over 
with  all  their  riches  in  the  power  of 
North  America. 

“In  the  legion  which  comes  from 
the  North,  In  search  of  knowledge,  or 
connections,  and  of  the  opportunity 
for  exchange  of  products,  as  opposed 
to  ninety  per  cent  who  are  mer¬ 
chants.  there  are  ten  per  cent  whose 


purposes  are  altogether  honourable. 
These  are  the  North  American  pro¬ 
fessors  who  as  regards  religion  may 
he  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  of  diverse 
beliefs. 

"They  form  the  purest,  most  at¬ 
tractive  portion  of  the  populations  of 
the  United  States,  the  part  which, 
really  has  a  living,  national  conscl-j 
ousness.  They  are  poor  employees  I 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  intellectual  j 
bourgoisie  of  their  rich  country. 
Every  year  they  travel  over  Europe 
collecting  in  all  paprts  the  best  they 
can  secure  from  institutions  of  cul¬ 
ture.  They  are  International  work¬ 
men  who  are  perfecting  the  human 
harvest. 

“The  great  majority  of  tihese  people 
are  altruistic  entirely.  They  have  a 
heroic  sense  of  life  aud  they  pursue 
their  travels  with  but  slight  re¬ 
sources.  I  owe  to  my  contact  with 
them  and  to  tibat  which  they  have 
published,  a  great  deal  of  help  and 
splendid  ideas. 

“Such  men.  compose  the  good  North 
American  emigration.  They  ,  are 
useful  to  us.  since  they  give  us  in¬ 
formation-  in  regard  to  the  latest 
methods  of  education  and  we  receive 
from  tihem  the  contagion  of  a  life 
filled  with  social  service,  tremulous 
with  activity,  and  saturated  with  a 
religious  fervour. 

"We  must  open  the  way  to  this 
influence  with  the  loyalty  of  good 
people,  with  Spanish  honour,  which 
looks  the  guest  in  the  face  and  re¬ 
cognises  nobility  in  the  clean  coun¬ 
tenance  and  in  the  transparent  inten¬ 
tion.  And  at  the  same  time  we  must 
spy  upon  that  other  class  of  im¬ 
migrants.  and  keep  our  eyes  upon 
those  who  try  to  form  societies  and 
syndicates,  who  bring  with  them 
many  documents  which  are  purely 
political,  and  money  which  is  used  as 
a  brjbe  to  corrupt  our  public  men. 
To  close  our  doors  to  the  one  and 
leave  the  others  free  to  carry  on 
their  work  would  boa  great  mistake." 

PAN-AMERICANISM. 

MONTEVIDEO.  March  31. 

The  delegates  to  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Work  were  told  by  Dr.  En¬ 
rique  Molina.  Dean  of  the  University 
of  Concepcion,  that  South  Americans 
were  sceptical  of  Pan-Americanism 
because  it  was  an  ideal  corrupted  by 
the  commercial  tendencies  of  the 
United  States. 

He  spoke  las?  night  at  what' "wafe 
doscrlbed  as  an  “Open-heart  meet¬ 
ing,1'  at  which  the  South  American 
delegates  were  invited  to  speak  their 
minds  frankly  on  any  subject  affect¬ 
ing  contacts  between  North  and 
South  America.  He  declared  that 
Pan-Americanism  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine*  were  unable  to  exist  side 
by  side,  as  they  were  contradictory. 
“The  South  Americans  view  Pan- 
Americanism  ,with  scepticism*  be¬ 
cause  they  regard  it  as  a  means  for 
the  United  States  to  dominate  South 
American  countries.  They  feel  de¬ 
ceived  by  it,  because  of  its  commer¬ 
cial  aspects.”  He  citc-d  what  he  al¬ 
leged  to  be  ^unfortunate  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  this  aspect  on  the  part  ol 
the  United  States  in  Haiti.  Santo 
Domingo.  Honduras,  aud  Panama,  aud 
asserted  that  while  Americans  individ¬ 
ually  were  the  best  of  people,  they 
constituted  as  a  whole  a  menace  to 
Latin  America.  This  feeling  of  scep¬ 
ticism  was  especially  marked  in  the 
northern  and  Caribbean  countries. 
Pan-Americanism  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  were  contradictory,  because 
true  Pan-Americanism  must  consist 
of  a  co-operation  between  all  na¬ 
tions  as  equals  before  the  law,  while 
the  Doctrine  was  a  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  thereby  consti¬ 
tuted  itself  a  protector  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  "We  feel  that  we  are  free  na¬ 
tions  and  have  the  right  to  maintain 
ourselves  as  such,  but  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  implies  a  hegemony  of  the 
United  States  over  us.  It  is,  iu  fact, 
a  Doctrine  which  has  expired.  It.  is 
‘a  dead  letter,  while  Pan-Americanism 
is  at  present  the  only  hope."  Dr.  Mo- 
iina  favoured  the  ideal  of  an  Iberian- 
American  Union,  advocated  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  which  was  approved  by  many  of 
the  intellectual  leaders  in  Argentina 
and  Chile,  but  resisted  in  the  United 
States. 

Several  of  Dr.  Molina’s  South 
American  hearers  jumped  to  their 
feet  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
begging  an  opportunity  to  reply.  Sr. 
Erasmo  Braga  (Brazil.)  who  was  to¬ 
day  elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Informed  them  that  they  would 
he  given  a  chauce  at  a  later  meeting. 

Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  the  Argentine 
educator,  also  declared  that  Pan- 
Americanism  had  too  long  been  con¬ 
nected  with  commerce,  and  called  for 
a  type  that  found  expression  in  terms 
of  socinl  and  educational  ideals,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  task  of  Evangelical  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  this  respect  was  dlfl’i- 
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cult,  because  they  came  to  lands 
where  -religion  in  the  popular  mind 
was  larged  identified  with  immoral¬ 
ity,  and  '"•vr-iv*  obliged  t  o  inarch  under 
an  already  discredited  banner.”  To 
save  itself,  morality  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  had  had  to  sever  connections 
with  religion  and  find  its  support  in 
science. 

EIGHT  YEARS'  WORK. 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  now  in  session  in  Monte¬ 
video,  were  cheered  this  morning 
when  the  report  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  Latin  America  within  the 
past  eight  years  was  read,  and  show¬ 
ed  a  healthy  growth  all  along  the 
firing  line. 

Grey-haired  men  and  women  who 
have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  missionary  and  educational 
work  in  South  American  countries 
many  of  them  in  far  distant  posts  of 
the  interior  where  they  seldom  meet 
people  of  their  own  land,  where  they 
have  had  to  carry  on  alone  and  often 
against  seemingly  overwhelming 
Odds,  felt  that  all  of  tln*r  time  spent, 
the  discomforts  and  diccouragements 
they  had  felt  and  undergone,  were 
worth  while  after  all. 

The  field  workers  were  cheered  by 
the  good  reports.  It  was  their  bal¬ 
ance  sheet,  showing  profits  in  human 
souls,  offered  to  the  Congress.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  United  States  include 
practically  all  workers  actively  iden¬ 
tified  with  church  work  in  some  form 
or  other  incident  to  maintaining  the 
missionary  programmer  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  churches.  Upon,  the  home¬ 
workers  falls  the  task  of  raising  the 
funds  and  to  maintain  the  interest 
and  support  at  home  by  which  the 
field  workers  are  to  carry  on  here  in 
South  America. 

Among  the  interesting  sections  of 
the  report,  which  makes  a  book  of 
valuable  reading  uhd  a  resume  of 
Protestant  efforts  in  South  America 
to  reach  the  people,  are  those  giving 
figures  allowing'  the  distribution  of 
the  work,  number  of  churches, 
schools,  communicants  and  the  like. 
All  these  are  classified  under  the  re¬ 
port  on  “Unoccupied  fields”  towards 
which  the  Congress  hopes  to  be  able 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  church 
people  “back  home,”  so  that  finan¬ 
cial  assitsance  will  be  forthcoming 
to  extend  the  efforts  in  Latin 
America  as  fast  as  trained  workers 
can  be  prepared. 

The  report  shows  that,  between 
191(5  and  1924,  the  period  of  this 
survey,  organised  Protestant  churches 
on  the  continent  increased  from  856 
I  to  1,283,  approximately  50  per  cent. 
Nearly  30, 000  new  communicants  were 
adde  to  the  membership  rolls,  in¬ 
i'  creasing  the  total  to  122,266,  an  in- 
I  crease  of  31  per  cent.  A  gain  of  100 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  Sunday 
school  pupils  and  teachers,  was  re¬ 
corded,  there  now  being  108,599. 

These  increases  have  been  made 
possible  by  a  large  augmentation  or 
the  staff  of  workers  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  native  workers,  622 
national  workers  having  been  trained 
and  incorporated  into  the  ranks,  there 
now  being  2,004  native  trained  mis¬ 
sionary  workers  and  teachers,  a  gain 
there  of  50  per  cent. 

The  missionary  societies  “back 
home  in  the  United  States  and  Ca¬ 
nada”  have  not  been  idle,  but  seat 
out.  529  new  workers  to  strengthen 
the  work  and  to  extend  opera!  ions. 
Increasing  the  number  of  workers 
from  abroad  to  1,736. 

Brazil  seems  to  have  responded  to 


the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  churches  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  of  the  other  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  It  may  be  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  size,  of  that  country  the 
workers  sent  there  were  larger  in 
numbers  and  the  work  carried  on  on 
a  larger  scale. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  submitted,  aside  from  Paris  has 
become  the  foremost  evangelical 
centre  in  the  Latin  world.  There 
are  about  100  preaching  centres  in 
that  city,  over  sixty  members  to  Its 
pastors’  association.  and  strong 
churches  -representing  several  differ¬ 
ent  denominations.  The  First.  Pres¬ 
byterian  ‘  church  claims  over  10"0 
members,  including  some  of  the  most 
prominent  Brazilian  men  cf  affairs. 
The  church  alone  conducts  14  branch 
Sunday  schools  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

After  Brazil,  the  work  in  Argentina 
shows  the  most  growth j-  then  comes 
that  in  Chile.  The  report  says  that 
in  Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Government  and  general  com¬ 
munity  looks  upon  the  Evangelical 
church  movement  as  a  'beneficial  con¬ 
structive  as  set.  At  present  Monte 
video  is  the  continental  headquarters 
of  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
-Women’s  Christian  Associations,  the. 
seat  of  the  proposed  International 
Seminary  of  Theology  and  Social 
Science,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Browning, 
educational  secretary  of  the  united 
forces  of  this  movement  makes  his 
headquarters  there. " 

Touching  upon  the  work  carried  on 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  needs  of  that 
work,  the  report  says  that  the  city  is 
so  immense  that  to  perform  *  thei>- 
share  of  neglected  ministry,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  churchs  would  need  the  same 
resources  and  equipment  as  New 
York.  The  work  in  Buenos  Aires 
.does  net  show  the  proportionate  gam 
one  might  expect  in  so  large  a  city. 

That  while  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  active  Evangelical  churches 
carry  on  their  -work  in  all  forms,  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.  has  a  membership  of 
4,000  -  and  a  staff  including  some  of 
i he  best-known  leaders  in  social  re¬ 
form  in  all  Argentina,  the  total  mem- 
bership  of  the  33  Evangelical  congre¬ 
gations  is  but  12.002.  and  is  compos¬ 
ed  mostly  of  the  middle  and  work¬ 
ing  classes. 

Th*-  report  gives  a  very  thorough 
exposition  of  the  groat  needs  of  mis¬ 
sionary  and  educational  work  in  the 
South  American  States,  each  countfv 
being  discussed  minutely.  The  field 
among  the  people  of  the  populated 
centres  and  large  cities  is  also  sur¬ 
veyed.  In  discussing  the  possible 
field  among  students  and  universities 
under  the  head  of  "Students  and  Chris 
tlanitv,”  the  report  says;  “it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  voice  of  the  evange¬ 
list  has  been  heard  in  academic  halls, 
or  that  evangelical  churches  have  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  with  any  clear, 
constructive  influence  upon  student 
communities. 

“In  the  universities  the  conscious¬ 
ly  religious  element  is  relatively  as 
small  as  it  was  before  the  stir  of  the 
present  student  movement.  So  far  as 
clear  knowledge  and  profession  or 
Christianity  are  concerned  the  same 
conditions  of  ignorancee.  indifferen¬ 
ce,  negation,  radicalism,  and  hostility 
prevail.  Of  a  current  attendance  of 
about  10,000  students  at  the  Univers- 
tiy  of  Buenos  Aires,  investigation  in¬ 
dicates  that  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  are  ‘nominally  indentified’  with 
Roman  Catholicism;  another  10  per 
cent  are  antagonistic  to  the  Roman 
Church  with  a  Protestantism  which 
protests  but  has  not  contact  with 
Evangelical  Christianity.  The  remain¬ 
ing  SO  per  cent  register  no  religious  ' 
convictions  whatever.  It  is  pointed 
out.  that  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
student  body  in  Buenos  Aires  arc , 


more  or  less  indicalive  of  the  other 
I  educational  schools  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  as  to  the  interest  toward  religion. 

VOTES  FOR  WOMEN. 

MONTEVIDEO.  March  31. 

The  delegates  to  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Work  vociferously  applaud¬ 
ed  when  Dr.  Baltasar  Bruin,  the  ex- 
Preaident  of  Uruguay,  told  them  to- 
night,  in  the  course  of  an  address' on 
»*ace  among  the  nations,  that  the 
women  of  Uruguay  would  have  the 
right  to  vote  within  a  year.  He  said 
that  a  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  passed,  thus  making  Uru¬ 
guay  the  second  nation  on  the  Amen 
can  continent  tc.  give  women  equal 
rights  with  men.  . 

They  also  cheered  when  Dr.  Brum 
finished  an  exposition  of  his  scheme 
for  a  Pan  American  League  of  Na 
j  tions.  which  Uruguay  Suggested  at 
|  the  Pan-American  Conference  in  San- 
!  tiago  in  1923.  but  which,  was  not  acted 
upon.  He  said  lie  was  not  discouraged 
by  the  fact  that  the  idea  had  not 
taken  solid  root,  since  it  was  always 
the  case  that  any  ideas  involving 
radical  changes  were  slow  to  be 
adopted.  He  regretted  the  American 
policy  of  isolation,  which  he  declared 
would  tend  to  provoke  war,  because 
it  was  evident  that  the  rivalries  of 
the  European  nations  could  not  be 
contained  unless  the  United  States 
exercised  an  influence.  The  United 
States  alone  could  kee.p  world  peace. 
He  contended  that  a  Pan-American 
League  of  Nations  did  not  conflict 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that 
the  United  States  would  not  assume 
any  obligations  in  addition  to  those 
which  it  had  already  assumed  on  its 
own  account  by  maintaining  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.  If  the  United  States 
objected  to  entering  a  Pan-American 
League  on  the  ground  that  this  might 
limit  its  sovereignty,  that  need  be  no 
obstacle,  since  it  could  be  agreed  that 
'no  action  c.f  the  League  would  go 
into  force  until  it  had  been  approved 
by  the  respective  Congresses  of  the 
constituent  natiohs.  Such  a  League 
would  be  one  of  sevral  regional 
Leagues,  each  with  its  own  regional 
interests  and  problems,  and  which 
would  correspond  to  States  in  a 
grand  world  federation  of  nations. 

Sr.  Erasmo  Brago,  the  president  of 
the  Congress,  assured  Dr.  Brum  that 
the  idea  hud  the  warm  endorsement 
of  all  the  delegates. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


(Continued.) 


;  1.*—  Fear  of  adverse  criticism, 

Generally  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  In  this  class  of  school 
:omes  from  non-Christian  homos 
and  from  a  class  of  society  not 
'Timely  reached,  as  yet.  by  the 
•Gospel  in  the  local  church,  hence 
our  hesitation  in  bringing  these 
[pupils  in  very  close  contact  with 
■the  humuble  believes.  The  pupils 
«are  marched  to  service  on  Sunday 
morning  as  a  perfunctory  part  of 

IttaeVeers  programme  but  are  not  fourth  taotor  in“  the 'analysis "ot 


allbwed  to  take  a  real  part  in  the 
church’s  activities,  religious  or 
social,  except  as  spectators,  which 
be  it  admitted.  doe6  not  appeal  to 


wThe  average  South  American, 
‘jhowever,  I  have  found  democra¬ 
tic  and  I  have  to  admit  that  mis- 
•sioraries  in  charge  of.  schools, 
especially  those  for  girls,  some- 
tin' es  have  contrived  to  create  a 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  where 
-none  naturally  existed  and  should 
have  been  corrected  if  it  had  ma¬ 
nifested  itself.  Consequently  at¬ 
tendance  upon  divine  worship. 


fservicfcs  so  attractive  that  the! 
non-Chxistian  student  will  want) 
>to  attend.  Social  apd  lltehary 
features  should  bo  introduced  | 
and  the  students  permitted  to 
take  part  in  them.  It  often  hap.1 
pens  that  a  man  with  neither  I 
pulpit  power  nor  social  gifts  is 
chosen  for  these  important  ap-l 
pointnients  and  thus  a  largo  con- ' 


Congress  on  Social. 

in 


Educational  and  Religious  Work 
South  America, 


the  preparation  and  development  Nationalism  was  really  dan 
of  such  a  programme.  Igerooa  in  tho  exaggerated  forn 

of  developing  itself  at  the  ox- 
penae  of  its  own  interests  whor 


The  Influence  of  the  Home  on  the 
School. 

(By  Dr.  Oscar  Oriot.) 


tribution  is  made  toward  the  ^ 


f  uriously  enough,  howevor.  we 


alienation  of  tho  school  frdm  th®| 
church.  I 

4- — The  church  buliding  is  thej 
factor  in  the  analysis  of 
this  subjeetj.  Mission  schools1 
should  be  housed  in  the  most] 
commodious  and  comfortable 

,the  averaee  vountr  Th„  ,\uU<‘lnKs  available  in  order  that  humans  lay  far  too  much  stress, 

.the  average  young  person.  The  the  best  pedagogical  results  may,8'  times,  on  tho  selfish  develop- 
obtain-  they  should  be  construe-  1Dent  of  the  Individual,  and 

tod  with  a  view  to  aesthetical  a»  fcreet  the  law  of  service.  Schools, 

well  as  hygienic  conditions,  and  said  Mr.  Nelson,  too  often  reveal 

it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this  egoistic  tendency.  Education 

mission  authorities  are  building  whic’u  should  raise  all  men  to 

according  to  these  requisites.  comnion  levels,  has  been  used  to 

Architectural  symmetry  and  ar-l  widen  tho  gnlf  between  rich  and 
tistic  beauty  make  a  special  ap-  poor-  When  the  state,  as  in  Latin 

peal  to  the  Latin  mind  hence  we  Aniericai»  lands,  has  controlled 

find  in  every  country  in  South  edn<;ation,  only  the  leisure  classes 

America  great  church  edifices  have  had  *ke  Privileges  of  educa- 

especially  one  to  which  he  is  not:  many  of  them  profusely  adorned  t,on-  In  8pite  of  this.  the  speaker 

accustomed,  becomes  irksome  and  with  rare  works  of  art  in  sculp-  took  comf°rt  in  recalling  instan- 

it  is  not  hard  to  find  excuses  to[ture  and  painting,  standing  as  c.es  whpn  from  the  universities 

to  the 


Representative  Conference  at  Montevideo, 


^By  our  own  Special  Correspondent.) 


absent  himself  from  it;  and  nxany-  magnificent  monuments  to  the  themselves  had  come  the  first, 
a  student  is  allowed  to  remain]  religious  spirit  and  artistic  tem-  pro,est  against  social  and  political 
•way  from  church  on  trivial  pre-  perament  of  the  race.  Frequent!  ahusefi- 


texts  which  would  not  excuse  him  ly  the  most  beautiful  and  only 


from  a  class  room  appearance 
Attendance  upon  divine  worship 
1*  not  put  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  most  ordinary  class  room  per 
itformance  whereas  it  should  be 
emphasized  as  the  most  precious 
privilege  of  the  week.  In  the  pa¬ 
rochial  school  the  key  man  is 
the  pastor  but  in  the  boarding 
school  the  key  to  the  situation  is 
the  director  or  principal  of  the 
6chooL  Upon  hm  or  her  depends 
■the  spiritual  as  well  as  scholastic 
atmosphere  of  the  school.  The 
local  pastor  cannot  bring  his  per- 
ional  Influence  directly  to  bear 
upon  the  pupils  as  in  many  cases 
he  is  given  to  understand  that 
his  presence  is  not  altogether  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  boarding  depart¬ 
ment.  except  perhaps  as  a  casual 
visitor.  On  account  of  this  la¬ 
mentable  condition  Christian 
parents  have  often  complained 
that  their  children  in  these 

schools  have  returned  less  spiri¬ 
tual  than  when  .aey  left  home. 

As  for  the  criticism  of  the 
wolrd  we  cannot  escaped 
It  matters  not  how  we 

try.  and  we  had  better 

be  criticized  for  leading  our 

pupils  to  Christ  and  into  his 
shurch  than  for  anything  else  in 
our  economy. 

2. — The  overtaxed  principal 
and  teaching  staff  would  figure 
second  in  our  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  question.  Mis¬ 
sion  Boards.  Councils.  Societies 
and  the  appointing  powers  not  in¬ 
frequently  (lay  so  much  school 
nk  upon  the  principal  and  his 


important  building  in  a  .com¬ 
munity  is  the  church;  in 


Since  culture  undoubtedly  in¬ 
creases  the  economic  value  of  the 
rural  individual,  one  would  have 
sections  it  is  often  surrounded  by  !!“u8ht  ,bat  8ta,?  would  have 
the  rude  lmmnc  «*>  keen  anxious  to  extend  its  bles- 

who  are  eomX  ,°  ,‘,ie  kZ"  ‘®  «H.  but,  instead,  tn* 
s*nec  the  lZrh  J  .  s?2,Unbly  s,3te  ha8  »W«>t  to  protect  and 
since  the  Lord  has  a  At  dwelling  Iimlt  the  numbers  of  the  privUeg. 

nrp.  nppitoi a rv-i  .  .  ,  .  _ 


edZn  ?h“J  ,pllp! Is  are  accttstom-  ed,  diploma-ed  classes.  Thus 
??-  M™ce  °  ^"cation  “eases  to  fulfil  its  true 

the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  and  functions.  a*ti 


be  a  careful  ol 
the  proletariat 
luDd.  herding  tl 
great  centres  as 
that  the  wealthy 


have  undisturbe'  possession 


their  great 
the  certain  rise 
their  property. 


Tver,  to 
way  from 


keep 
the 

as  near  the 
ossible.  In  order 
landowhers  may 


of 


tiles  and  a  wan 
the  value  of 
nless  this  eco¬ 


nomic  slavery  of  be  lower  clas¬ 
ses  is  abolishec  any  remedies 
proposed  by  socjiMogists  are  hut 
palliatives.  Howe  'T,  money  will 
not  make  men. 'lid  the  speaker, 


n,  lid  the 
aftifn  in  A 
afllihe  dis 
ts  f>t  land: 


Mexico  in  ’  j  f, 

IgflktiHn..  faDd  0f  art,0n 
lands 


of  their  personal  influence.  Any! 
subject  cau  be  so  taught  as  to 
produce  a  moral  result,  and  teach¬ 
ers  must  have  in  mind  the  charac- ' 
ter  development  of  their  pupils, 1 
whether  the  course  they  are  i 
teaching  has  to  do  with  Science,  I 
with  History,  or  with  any  sthcr. 
subject  not  strictly  classed  as  a 
Character  developing  study. 

The  personal  factor  again  comes 
into  play  when  we  as  teachers 
and  directors  of  schools  invite 
outstanding  leaders  of  thought 


citing  the  situl 
1924.  In  spite 

°{  large  tracUY.  jour  pupils.  Inspiration^  revived 

poor  Indians,  $ ^graln  produo.  ,otten  becomes  ,he  gu,ding  star  o( 


rtiatrihiitio..  “uu  Ul  ttri,on  in  the  community, 
!  to  visit  our  schools  and  to  address 


tion  there  in  tl 1  b  ypar  fell  so 


young  life  toward  great  achieve 


far  below  normal  hat  Mexico  was  i  ment 
forced  to  impoi  more  heavily 

than  ever.  The  rtcnservatives^wnu  |  ir  Schoo,  s pirlt 
had  opposed  tfaft  passage  of  the,  Th 
agrarian  law  4 -re  happy,  but  1  discipline,  the  fact  of  doing 

thev  had  no  tlnn  to  be,  for  art  I  f  °od  T°.rk  and  having  pride  in  it. 
Sr,  Navarro  N®  7.6  said,  what  j  w,orklng  together  at 


nected  of  the  i a  °ommon  task  of  self  improve- 

'  .  .  .  m o n  t  in  n  n  A  ,  — _ 1 _  ..  , 


DR.  ©STAR  CiRIOT. 

Member,  House  of  Deputies 
Uruguay. 

Dr.  Griot  the  well-known  Uru. 
guay  Deputy  spoke  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school  in  the  country 
and  the  punishments  instituted  in 
the  Rural  schools;  he  then  went 
on  to  the  case  of  the  father  who 
believes  that  he  is  doing  a  service 
to  the  school  by  allowing 


the  only  concern 
understand  our  psychology ,  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  with 
when  we  take  them  from  well-,  the  ingreso  to  the  higher  schools, 
quipped  modarn  school  buildings  Even  in,  these  secondary  schools, 
to  attend  divine  worship  in  shabby  entrance  becomes  excessively  dif- 
renteri  halls  or  unattractive  lit-  '  ficult.  In  the  United  States, 
tie  chapels  unartistically  and  lowing  for  the  difference 
scantily  furnished.  How  often  we [  population.  there  are  twelve 
point  with  pardonable  pride  to  secondary  students  for  every  one 
our  group  of  splendid  school  ■  in  Argentina!  But  in  the  United 
buildings  but  hang  our  heads  In!  States,  they  feel  that  there  can 
conscious  shame  before  the  Lord’s1  be  no  risk  in  diffusing  education 
house!  The  church  ought,  atlas  widely  as  possible,  whereas  in 
least,  to  be  as  worthy  a  building  (the  Latin  American  country,  each 
as  the  school  and  capable  of  ^ew  student  is  another  candidate 


making  an  aesthetic  appeal  to  the 
awakening  soul  of  our  youth. 
In  some  instances  the  pupils  are 
even  deprived  of  attendance  upon 
divine  service  in  the  sanctuary 
for  lack  of  accommodation  in  the 
local  church;  this  situation  is  not 
confined  to  mission  fields  where 
congregations  are  poor  and  mis¬ 
sion  appropriations  small ;  in  the  | 
United  States  of  America  the 


for  all  the  perquisites  of  the 
privileged  class,  and  therefore 
undesirable! 

Sad  to  say,  poverty  becomes 
here  the  ally  of  the  state,  and  the 
two  together  send  Latin  youth 
into  the  shops  and  other  places 
of  toll,  instead  of  into  the  schools. 
Every  attempt  to  make  education 
more  universal,  meets  with  re¬ 
sistance  from  “vested  interests.’’ 
,  v,„  , .  ,  |  But  the  time  will  come  when  the 

'he  honour  educational  and  social  reformers 
LZT  tSb111  demand  aad  -obtain  condi- 

J  ^  F  d'  plrlg  local  Lons  which  more  nearly  approach 

fulfilment  of  their  ideal  for 
youth.  It  will  be  a  long  and  bit- 


tive  churches  at  seats  ol  learning 
where  a  considerable  number  of 
its  members  are  matriculated  in 
colleges  and  universities.  This  is 
wise  and  far-reaching  invest- 


felloV^%ll<>u.rers  that  practically  ment  and  this  policy  must  be  ge- 
no  time  nlL  ,rf5L,  are  left  for  nerally  adopted  on  the  mission 
local  churc^^^ti  k ;  thus  it  offen  flela  ir  '‘WTfre  to  reair/e"  tlie  ob- 
oceurs  that  the  bert  qualified!  ject  of  our  educational  pro¬ 
men  and  women  in  the  com- :  pagsnda— the  salvation  of  the  souls 
munity  are  merely  attendants  as  well  as  the  minds  and  bodies 
upon  the  church  services;  nor  of  those  confided  to  our  race 
car.  they  find  time  to  enter  the  and  their  symmetrical  formation 
many  doors  opened  by  the  schoot  I  into  Christian  characters, 
and  by  the  fervent  heat  of  per-  in  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to 
Fonal  endeavour  energize  into  submit  the  following  recommen- 
-hristian  character  the  elements  dations  :  — 

prepared  by  the  institution.  The  1. — That  the  pastor  in  charge 

ocal  pastor  has  not  entree  j  be  considered  the  superintendent 
of  the  parochial  school. 


into  these  homes  and  *wo2id  exert 
little  influence  if  he  had.  It  often 
happens  too,  that  in  our  ardent 
zeal  to  matriculate  many  stud¬ 
ents.  build  up  great  institutions 
and  meet  all  current  expenses  we 
attempt  to  do  what  the  appoint¬ 
ing  powers  and  the  Church  that, 
we  represent  never  intended  that 
wo  should  accomplish. 

No  work  is  higher  and  holier 
than  that  of  the  educational  mis¬ 
sionary  who  follows  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Teacher  come  from 
God  but  we  will  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  our  Divine  Master 
did  not  attach  unto  himself  such 
a  large  body  of  disciples  that  he 
could  not  give  them  individual 
spiritual  attention,  as  well  as 
daily  doctrinal  teaching,  and 
Iben  have  time  for  the  cultiva- 
liou  of  his  own  spiritual  charact 
or  and  the  ministry  of  healing  and 
help  to  the  needy  multitudes  be¬ 
yond  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
twelve . 

Educational  missionaries  should 
decline  to  .  take  on  so  much 
school  work  that  it  would  pre¬ 
clude  an  active  participation 
the  work  of  the  local  church. 
May  it  not  be  on  account  of 
lack  of  varied  interests  that  so 
many  educational  missionaries, 
principally  women*  have  nervous 
break  downs  and  have  to  retire 
from  the  field?  Candour  compels 
me  to  admit  that  in  some  quarters 
■fc  effort  is  made  by  the  school 
$  discriminate  against  the 
tftttJTch  and  the  pupils  instincti- 
ely  sense  this  to  the  detriment 
of  their  spiritual  welfare; 
lannot  expect  them  to  be  more 
oyal  than  their  leaders. .  Harmony 
should  prevail  ahd  co-operation 
exist  between  these  two  principal 
anj  powerful  evangelical  agen¬ 
cies.  The  daily  schedule  of  the 
school  ought  to  be  correlated 
with  the  local  church  programme. 
Educational  missionaries  have 
'frequently  claimed  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  the  school;  their 
first  allegiance  is  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Church  without  which  the 
mission  school  would  not  exist. 

3. — The  local  pastor  is  the 
third  factor  in  the  solving  of  this 
problem.  We  readily  recognize 
the  primacy  of  preaching  in  the 
propaganda  of  the  Kingdom;  “it 
was  God's  good  pleasure  through 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  to 
save  them  that  believe."  (I  Cor. 
1;21)  Nothing  can  substitute  the 
public  ministry  of  the  Word.  In 
college  communities  special  care 
should  taken  in  the  selection 
the  pastor.  As  a  rule  he  should 

Ut.lli _ -  --  .  1-  -  _ 


be  as  intelligent  as  tho  average 


2.  — That  the  pastor  in  charge 
of  the  local  church  be  invited  to 
hold  chapel  service  at  least  once 
a  week  in  the  boarding  school. 

3.  — That  the  boarding  pupils, 
boys  and  girls,  be  allowed  and 
creouraged  to  take  part  in  the 
social  as  well  as-  the  religious  life 
of  the  church  under  proper  su¬ 
pervision. 

4.  — That  the  Christian  students 
in  hoarding  schools  be  permitted  [ 
to  attend  mid-week  prayer  ser-| 
vices  and  other  means  of  grace 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  spiri¬ 
tual  life. 

f>. — That,  the  centre  of  religious 
activity  in  the  community  be  the 
local  church  and  not  the  school,  i 

6.  — That  teachers,  native  ano 
foreign,  plan  their  school  work  j 
so  that  they  can  give  the  maxim¬ 
um  of  their  trained  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  local  church. 

7.  — That  candidates  for  the 
ministry  be  allowed  to  assume 
only  those  local  obligations  that 
the  principal  of  the  school  and 
the  pastor  of  the  church  agrree 
upon. 

8.  — That  special  care  should  be 
exercised  by  the  appointing  pow¬ 
ers  with  reference  to  pastors  for 
college  communities, 

9.  — That  Mission  Boards  be 
urged  to  financially  aid  local  con¬ 
gregations  to  build  and  maintain 
representative  churches  at  seats 
of  learning. 

10. —  That  the  supreme  end  and 
object  of  all  our  educational  en 
terprises  be  to  bring  the  pupils 
into  personal  relationship  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  encourage  a 
public  profession  of  faitfl  in  Him 
as  Lord  and  Saviour;  and  that  spe¬ 
cial  evangelistic  services  be  con¬ 
ducted  each  year  to  this  end. 

The  •‘Liberation  of  Culture”. 

(By  Prof.  Ernesto  Nelson.) 

On  Friday  evening  the  second 
popular  address  of  the  Education¬ 
al  Conference  which  is  being  held 
in  the  Hotel  Pocitos.  Montevideo, 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  Ernesto 
Nelson,  the  well-known  educator 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

Prof.  Nelson  began  by  calling 
attention  to  the  rapprochement, 
in  our  days  of  the  social  principles 
inherent  in  Christianity,  and  the 
dicta  of  most  lay  sociologists.  The 
fact  is  that  two  cardinal  points 
in  the  Christian  teaching,  the 
worth  of  the  individual  per  se, 
and  his  necessary  obligations 
toward  other  men,  constitute  a 
clear  definition  of  the  end  of 
human  activity.  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  raised  these  activities  to  tie 


ter  fight.  When  it  is  won. 
result  will  be.  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  emoluments  of 
the  university  graduate  will  be 
relatively  smaller  than  at  present; 
gTeat  financial  returns  will  fairly 
TepTesefit  real  ability'"  stioWn  in 
open  competition.  To  “liberate 
culture”,  then,  is  to  free  it  from 
the  barriers  that  denaturalize  it. 
Prof.  Nelson  went  on  to  mention 
in  some  detail  many  of  these 
barriers,  making  clear  now  and 
again  how  they  might  be 
removed:  and  finished  his  elo¬ 
quent  address  with  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal:  free,  univer- 


hrutalized  Tndiat  after  centuries  !  nient  in  an  atmosphere  of  clean- 1  authorizing  his  child  1  cooperation  * 

of *000 Session  t hi that  he  should  j  a*d  of  good-will  under  ex-  punished.  The  speaker  next  came  cooperation, 

for  his  own  direction  that -is  friendly,  all  to  the  new  school  ora  initiated  bv 

immediate  need?  id  then  rest  ?  !  kas  an  incalculable  value  in  the  !  Jos/  Pedro  Varela  his ^  mor-— 
tel  no  compreheu- !  development  of  character.  Here  I and  tbe  model  school  he 
produce  in  this  atmosphere  habits  of 
punctuality,  of  obedience,  and  of 


He  had  absoluti 
tion  of  the  ifr ’d  to 
cereals,  and  Mlicr  stuffs,  foi' 
society,  in  order  that,  society 
might  give  him  "ther  things  in 
exchange.  Thus  1  he  problem  is 
seen  to  be  not  nr  c rely  economic, 
but  cultural.  '' 

Tbe  problem  a  democracy, 
after  a  century  fcf  experiment,  is 
seen  to  be  acutf  in  not  merely 
Latiu-American  lands,  but  in  all 
Latin  lands-  I  Italy  welcomes 
joyously  a  Musst  ini  as  a  relief 
from  the  previous  forms  of 
constitutional  Government.  Char, 
les  Maurras  in  yrance  preaches 
the  abandonment  of  the  democra¬ 
tic  form,  and  similar  utterances 
have  not  been  A  known,  said  Sr. 
Navarro  Monz6J  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  of  late.  Has  demo¬ 
cracy  failed  in  Latin  lands  ? 
Prof.  Jos6  ^iicolfis  Matien 


[  lished. 

Dr.  Griot  then  illustrated 


the 


similar  qualities  unconsciously  margins  in  the  river  o[  human 
k„n*  -v -  I  life  such  as  birth,  youth,,  and 


are  built  into  character. 


School  spirit  depends  largely  on  deathTnal  t0 ,  th» v  *3 

the  spirit  that  exists  between  the|*ero  CJ*  d,h°?d  and  maiurlt^’fad 
teachers,  and  between  teachers  |' 

learning,  and  the  orator  said  that 
it  was  not  the  learning  which, 
filled  the  brain  with  facts  but 


teachers 

and  pupils.  Wherever  there  is 
animosity  and  ill-will  between, 
teachers,  or  a  lack  of  sympathy 
between  teachers  and  pupils  there 
also  exists  an  Impossible  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  successful  develop¬ 


ment  of  robust  Christian  charac- 1  Weifare 


rather  the  learning  which  forges 
character  that  had  tbe  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  towards  a  child’s  future 


III.  Games  and  Recreation. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  rea¬ 
lize  the  importance  of  organized 
play  in  the  process  of  character 
development.  With  a  careful  study 
of  the  possible  games  which  tend 
toward  character  development. 


zo  of  Argentinajun  his  book.  “El  which  inculcate  ideals  and  habits 


Sistema  Federal  I  Representative 
en  la  Argentina’  calls  attention 
to  the  differAce  between  a 
democratic  conAtutlon  on  paper 
merely,  and  the  same  thing  in 
actual  operation.  But  the  speaker 
thought  that  thej  youth  of  Latin 
America  would  >t  abandon  the 
ideal  of  democl  tic  Government. 

If  the  Latin  A  nericans  want  a 
democracy,  it  mi  f  be  evolved  by 
them,  and  not  brought  from 
in noxtiTSS  reantod. 

And  here  the  speaker  emphasized 
the  necessity  ol  a  Reformation 
here,  saying  that  unfortunately 
Spain  never  had  the  great  Refor¬ 
mation  .  Reformation  is  eternal 
discussion  and  iiterest  in  spiritu¬ 
al  tilings.  Reference  was  made  to 
encouraging  signs  of  an  increased 
interest  felt,  both  by  nationals  and 
foreign  edacators  in  S.  America 


of  sacrifice  and  team-play,  of 
obedience  and  sportsmanship,  it 
is  possible  to  prepare  a  programme 
of  play  and  recreation  that  will 
be  of  great  service  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  work  of  character  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  school. 


sal  education,  wherein  every  class  |  in  bringing  about  this  cultural 


distinction  shall  be  swept  away. 


Reformation.  Tue  very  hall 
which  tbe  discourse  was  pronounc¬ 
ed  is  a  proof  of  the  cultural  work 
done  by  many  North  American 
Schools  here, 


The  School  and  the  Development 
of  Character. 


fBy  Hugh  C.  Stuntz.) 


DON  JULIO  NAVARRO  MONZO. 
Tire  Brilliant  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Orator. 


The  fundamental  principal  of 
Education  is  tin  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  Charac  er,  and  although 
the  School  is  secondary  to  the 
Home  in  the  Influence  it  exerts 
for  the  development  of  character, 
nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  agencies  ir  the  educational 
process. 

Since  the  problem  involved  is 
so  many-sided  and  so  all-inclusive 
it  seems  best  to  limit  our  discus¬ 
sion  to  a  consideration  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  character 
development  offered  by  actual 
school  conditions. 

1. — The  Personal  Factor. 

The  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher  is  withqut  doubt  the  most 
important  single  factor  that  has 
to  do  with  t.h|;  development  of 
character  in  School  pupils.  And 
since  this  is  true,  nothing  is  so 
important  as  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  their  training, 
their  adaptability  to  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  [interests  and  life 
of  their  fitudenjts.  Moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  :ire  caught  better 
than  they  can  lie  taught. 

School  teachfjrs  have  a  further 


professor  in  the  college  and  it 
possible  his  superior.  He  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  the  church 


level'  of  love,  the  true  source  of 


energy;  and  implied  the  right  of 
every  human  being  to  be  fully 
educated. 


The  Cultural  Aspect,  of  the  New 
Democracy  In  Latin  America. 

This  was  the  theme  of  the  very 
appealing  and  eloquent  discourse 
pronounced  last  night  in  the 
public  hall  of  Crandon  Institute 
by  Sr.  Julio  Navarro  Monz6.  The 
large  room  was  filled  to  capacity, 
and  the  audience  gave  the 
speaker  frequent  applause,  as 
well  as  an  enthusiastic  ovation  I  dnty'"i'K''cinnec|^n"wnii"tie‘idea 
as  cf  finished.  He  said,  in  part;  1  r 

Though  in  the  15th  century 
mysticism,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  such  German  writers 
as  Tauler,  had  flowered  in  Nor¬ 
thern  Europe  in  that  supreme  ex¬ 
pression.  "The  Imitation  of 
Christ”,  there  was  no  mystic  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  first  Europeans  wuu 
came  to  conquer  and  possess 
South  America.  In  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  Christianity 
was  a  rule  of  life;  in  Spain,  it 
was  symbolized  by  the  sword. 

Christianity  was  political.  It  has  j 
not  in  Latin  America  been 
cherished  in  the  spiritual  realm 
of  ideas,  but  rather  in  combats 
to  personal  and  political  j 
ambitions. 

In  dreaming  of  this  new ! 
democracy  for  Latin  America, 
many  lay  great  stress  on  the 
economic  factor.  Indeed,  it  was  i 
largely  this  factor  which  sent  the  ! 
impoverished  Spaniards  out  or  i 
their  too  densely  populated  coun-  , 
try  to  the  lands  of  the  New 1 
World,  and  caused  a  land-hold- 
oligarchy.  which  still  holds 
away,  to  develop  in-the  Latin 
lands  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia. 

The  programme  of  this  oligarchy 
in  South  America,  has  been,  and  is 
£8  tbo  tourist  may  discover  if  he  ■ 


IV  Curriculum. 

Certain  subjects  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  study  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  school  for  the  pur- 

-  ihSTt;**-  By  .  ciT.-pri^-To-; — -wad  *  A moua. 


The  following  subjects  should  be 
among  those  included: 

1.  Sociology,  a  course  that  will 
take  the  young  people  to  visit 
actual  social  conditions  and  that 
will  give  them  opportunity  to 
practice  altruistic  methods  ot 
social  work,  and  give  them  an 
understanding  of  the  social  needs 
of  to-day. 

2.  Social  ^civics,  a  course  that 
will  make  every  pupil  cognizant 
of  bis  duty  to  his  country  and  to 
tho  local  government.  Boy  parlia¬ 
ments.  Constituent  assemblies, 
preparation  of  Constitutions,  car¬ 
ried  out  by  school  pupils  are  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  training  young 
life  for  the  responsibilites  of 
citizenship.  And  all  this  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  character 
development,  for  a  good  citizen 
is  only  as  good  as  hia  character. 

L  Hygiene.  Sex  Education, 
Temperance.  These  three  subjects 
are  fundamental  to  the  formation 
of  healthful  habits,  which  go  a 
long  way  to  establish  robust 
character. 

4.  Morals  and  religion.  Where- 
ever  possible  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  a  course,  or  courses  in  morals 
and  religion  should  be  included 
in  school  curriculum  if  based  on 
the  following  principles  ; 


a.  The  principle  of  providing 
useful  moral  and  religious 
knowledge. 

b.  The  principle  of  providing 
right  motives  for  action. 

c.  The  principle  of  providing 
means  for  the  practical  express¬ 
ion  of  this  knowledge. 

V.  Religious  services. 


Dr.  Griot  alluded  to  the  three 
great  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity  as  being  typified  in 
human  life  with  Faith  as  the  in¬ 
nocent  days  of  Childhood;  Hope 
as  the  aspirations  of  Youth,  and 
Charity  as  the  outcome  of 
Maturity . 

The  speaker  ended  by  saying 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  expect 
everything  from  the  teachers  and 
the  societies  for  tbe  development 
of  the  schools,  but  that  the  real 
issue  lay  in  the  home  influences  to 
begin  wit  hwhich  could  mould  the 
child  into  suitable  material  for 
the  modelling  process  at  schools. 
Dr-  Griot  paid  a  tribute  to  the  va. 
rious  Evangelical  Scholastic  In¬ 
stitutions  in  South  America  such 
as  the  Crandon  and  Ward  Insti¬ 
tutes,  etc. 


In  many  schools  it  is  the  custom 
to  observe  some  kind  of  religious 
exercise  during  the  school  period. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  value  of  this  service  *; 
the  amount  of  pupil  initiative 
and  participation  that  goes  into 


All  Men. 

(By  Dr.  Molina  *  . 

This  expert  on  education  began 
by  saying  that  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  present,  time  was 
the  number  of  conflicts  such  as 
Racial,  Religious,  Class  and  Com¬ 
mercial  differences  which  consti¬ 
tuted  a  general  menace  to  Good¬ 
will  amongst  all  men  and  na¬ 
tions  'and  formed  a  subject  that 
occupied  the  attention  ot  all  right 
thinking  and  seriously  minded 
men  who  were  doing  their  utmost 
towards  bringing  about  goodwill 
among  the  individuals  and  the 
Nations.  Two  of  tbe  moat 
menacing  of  these  conflicts  were 
between  Classes  and  Economic 
Conditions  the  greater  of  which 
was  between  Capital  and  Labour. 

This  should  be  investigated  by 
specialists,  but  the  solution  could 
only  be  reached  on  the  lines  of 
goodwill  and  understanding. 

The  idea  in  South  America  was 
for  the  abolition  of  all  private 
property,  hut  Dr.  Molina  held  this 
should  not  be  abolished  but  be  j 
regarded  as  a  function  of  com-  ' 
rnunity  and  not  Individual  In  the  I 
sense  established  under  Roman 
Law — Capital  should  serve  the 
public  good  whether  it  belonged 
to  the  State  or  Individuals.  i 

Another  potential  conflict  was  I 
the  rivalry  in  Religion,  but  the  j 
main  theme  was  National  Ri¬ 
valry.  National  Rivalry  was  na-  I 
tural  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
speaker  continued,  but  such 
rivalry  must  be  legitimate  and 
healthy  not  exaggerated  and  de¬ 
generate  .  Healthy  Nationality 
meant  true  love  of  country  such 
as  affection  for  one’s  native  land, 
hills,  seas,  valleys,  race,  tra¬ 
ditions  and  customs.  Every  Na¬ 
tion  ought  to  cultivate  its  own 
resources  and  not  be  concerned 
about  the  exploitation  or  ex¬ 
clusive  interests  of  others  but 
seek  to  fit  itself  in  a  harmonious 
circle  of  simple  nationality. 


it  then  beconjes  a  menace  u 
human  society.  Dr.  Molina 
illustrated  this  by  alluding  u 
what  was  happening  at  tbe  pra 
sent  time*  since  the  great  wai 
which  had  primarily  been  fough: 
to  bring  about  universal  paaca 
when  th©  unhappy  spectacle  ww 
witnessed  of  those  very  Nation 
who  went  to  fight  for  peace  one« 
again  increasing  their  potential 
capacity  to  initiate  another  wai 
in  the  race  for  military  power. 

Experience  of  this  was  heard 
recently  at  the  Pan-American 
Conrgess  In  Lima,  tho  lecturer 
went  on,  when  a  famous  6outb 
American  poet  openly  declared 
that  “we  are  now  entering  th« 
epoch  of  the  sword”  and  this  in  a 
Republic  that  boasted  of  havinj 
more  school-teachers  than  soldlera 

This,  declared  the  speaker,  wai 
symptomatic  of  what  beats  at  th« 
heart  of  humanity  in  certain  cir 
| cles. 

The  tragedy  of  South  American 
History  was  the  tendency  of  every 
country  to  proclaim  its  own  su¬ 
periority  over  every  other  re¬ 
public,  and  this  the  lecturer  de¬ 
clared,  was  the  great  drama  of 
South  American  History. 

Dr.  Molina  compured  the  peo¬ 
ples  ot  North  and  South  Americi 
to  two  brothers  who  came  froi? 
Europe — one  going  North  and  th« 
other  South.  Both  gave  rise  to 
numerous  family — the  ones  in  tb< 
North  succeeded  in  working  to¬ 
gether  and  dwelt  in  harmony  and 
the  ones  in  •  ths 
South,  however,  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  work  together  and  view 
each  other  with  suspicion,  and 
although  Continental  Unity  had 
thus  been  established  in  the 
North,  such  a  happy  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  had  been  found  impossible 
of  establishment  so  far  in  the 
South.  Ail  the  South  American 
Republics  devoted  their  energies 
to  watching  their  neighbours  witi 
the  sword  and  pistol  always  al 
hand,  instead  of  developing  th« 
resources  at  their  command. 
The  North  tookf  advantage  of 
their  natural  resources  and  ex¬ 
ploited  these  by  their  own 
initiative,  while  the  National 
wealth  of  South  America  wat 
allowed  to  be  exploited  by 
foreigners  until  the  true  Na¬ 
tionality  had  been  mortgaged  with 
their  resources,  and  this  was  th« 
great  tragedy  of  the  South  Am©, 
rican  States. 

There  was  no  use  speaking 
against  the  brethem  of  the  North 
no  use  complaining  about  the 
foreign  exploitation  of  Soutl 
America.  The  solution,  added  th< 
orator,  did  not  lie  in  protest  bu1 
in  work  towards  establishing 
unity  as  a  basis  for  the  solutior 
of  their  own  problems.  Education, 
culture  and  the  wiping  out  of  all 
kinds  of  suspicion  dividing  South 
Americans  one  from  the  other  wa? 
the  only  way  to  a  true  Nationalism 
and  what  it  means. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Molina  ex¬ 
horted  all  the  students  and  itni* 

classes  of  North  ^jnerica 

to  throw  all  their  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  balance  against 
everything  in  their  own  country 
that,  might  bo  interpreted  a? 
Political  or  Economics  Im. 
perialism.  He  ended  by  declaring 
that  the  resources  of  each  coun¬ 
try  should  be  developed  as  far  ac 
possible  by  those  to  whom  they 
rightly  belong  towards  the  for. 
mation  of  Nationalism  in  the  true 
sense  which  meant  a  National  so¬ 
lidarity  in  love  of  race  and  love  ol 
humanity . 

(To  be  continued.) 
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RIO  JURISTS’  CONFERENCE. 


THE  LEAGUE  IN  A  NEW  FORM. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  not  unduly 
impressed  by  the  thirty  elaborate  conventions, 
which  have  been  drawn' ’•  up  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  Institute,  of  International  Lav. 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  future  affairs  I 
of  this  hemisphere.  All  this  talk  of  the  out¬ 
lawry  of  war,  pacific  and  hostile  embargoes, 
blockades,  courts  of  inquiry  and  justice,  and 
the  like,  we  seem  to  have  heard  before  from 
a  pleasant  Swiss  resort.  The  same  vast  schemes 
have  been  laboriously  concocted  in  Europe,  and 
have  been  discussed  and  wrangled  over  ad 
nauseam,  with  no  very  perceptible  result.  The 
idea  may  be  magnificent  enough,  but  frankly 
we  do  not  see  the  nations  of  South  America 
pooling  their  respective  policies  and  interests 
in  one  common  stock,  and  setting  up  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  form  of  a  I 
Pan-American  organisation.  It  is  simply,  the | 
Geneva  Protocol  all  over  a£ain;  an  ending  of1 
war  on  paper,  with  evejry  possible,  emergency 
carefully  provided  for.  And  after  a  multitude 
of  praiseworthy  sentiments  have  been  enun¬ 
ciated  over  these  pious  aspirations,  we  shall  be 
greatly  surprised  if  the  whole  project  does  not 
become  in  due  course  what  the  Geneva  Protocol 
is  to-day,  as  dead  as  a  doornail.  The  pity  of 
it  is  that  those  who  are  taking  such  great  pains 
to  reform  the  world  cannot,  or  will  not,  recog¬ 
nise  the  fact  that  one  must  cut  one’s  coat 
according  to  one’s  cloth.  There  is  much  useful 
work  to  be  done,  but  instead  of  concentrating 
on  what  is  practicable  they  must  needs  embark 
on  large  plans  which  have  not  the  faintest 
likelihood  of  being  realised.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  poet  or  idealist  to  want  to  hitch  his 
wagon  to  a  star,  but  the  sensible  politician 
realises  his  limitations,  knowing  that  his  repu¬ 
tation  must  stand  or  fall,  not  by  what  he  would 
like  to  do,  but  by  whatever  practical  benefit 
accrues  to  mankind  as  the  result  of  his  labour; 
Had  the  amateur  regenerators  of  Pan-America 
drawn  up  a  less  ambitious  programme,  we 
should  have  looked  forward  with  more  confi-i 
dence  to  something  really  tangible  in  the  way  I 
of  performance. 


THIRTY  DRAFT  CONVENTIONS  ON  LIST 
FOR  DISCUSSION. 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  PROJECTED. 


WASHINGTON,  April  1. 

The  publication  of  a  series  of  thirty 
draft  conventions,  proposed  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  jur¬ 
ists  commissioned  by  the  Fifth  Pan- 
American  Conference  to  begin  th>i 
codifying  of  American  international 
daw,  reveals  a  vast  tentative  project 
for  knitting  the  American  republics 
inlo  a  cohesive  community  of  sover¬ 
eign  States  pledged  to  a  solidarity  of 
aims  and  actions,  the  principal  aim 
being  the  outlawry  of  wars  of  con- 
Quest  among  themselves. 

|  The  conventions  sweep  the  whole 
gamut  of  international  relationships 
I  between  the  republics,  it  being  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  codification  of 
American  international  law,  on  which 
a  start  is  to  be  made,  is  a  progressive 
,  work  to  be  followed  up  year  after 
year. 

A  BOLD  PROPOSAL. 

J  The  conventions  were  drawn  up  by 
I  a  committee  of  the  American  Institute 
|  of  International  Law,  headed,  by  Mr. 

I  James  Brown  Scott.  The  proposal  to 
I  outlaw  wars  of  conquest  is  probably 
I  the  boldest  departure,  and  is  the  sub- 
j  ject  of  almost  the  briefest  of  the  draft 
I  conventions.  It  declares  that  future 
I  acquisitions  of  territory  “  by  means  of 
J  war,  under  the  menace  of  war,  or  in 
I  the  presence  of  armed  forces  to  the 
I  detriment  of  any  American  republic, 

I  shall  be  unlawful.’'  A  further  con- 
j  vantion  would  declare  the  title  to  any 
j  territory  thus  obtained  to  be  “  null  In 
|  fact  and  in  law.”  This  proposal  is 
)  preceded  by  a  trio  of  conventions 
designed  to  bring  about  a  pacific  set¬ 
tlement  of  all  disputes  between  Amer¬ 
ican  republics.  Permanent  machinery 
would  be  established  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  good  offices  in  mediation,  and 
altio  'for  an  exhaustive  and  impar—  force' 


f  an  American  republic  in  order  to  , 
exercise  sovereignty  therein,  even  | 
with  the  consent  of  the  said  republic. 
No  nation  has  the  right  to  Interfere  j 
in  the  internal  or  foreign  affairs  of 
an  American  republic  against  the  1 
will  of  that  republic.  The  sole  lawful 
intervention  is  friendly  and  concillat-  I 
ory  action  without  any  character  of 
coercion.”  This  convention  is  one  of 
a  group  that  includes  also  a  defini-  I 
tion  of  what  constitutes  a  nation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  various  I 
treaties  proposed,  a  declaration  of  I 
the  rights  and  duties  of  nations, 
which  refers  to  the  ‘‘political  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  < 
pendence  of  the  United  States,”  and 
a  code  of  rules  to  govern  the  recogni-  j 
tion  of  new  nations  and  Govern-  ( 
ments,  which  includes  the  following  ; 
clauses: — “Every  legally  constituted  ! 
Government  has  the  light  to  be  re¬ 
cognised,  and  the  refusal  of  recogni¬ 
tion  by  one  of  the  republics  is  an  1 
unfriendly  act.  Every  abnormally  1 
constituted  Government  may  be  re-  i 
cognised  if  it  is  capable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  order  and  tranquility,  and  is 
disposed  to  fulfil  the  international  | 
obligations  of  the  nation.” 

The  shortest  convention  is  headed  I 
‘‘Immigration,"  and  'reads: — “Every  i 
republic  may  determine,  taking  into 
consideration  the  local  conditions, 
what  persons  or  class  of  persons  it 
shall  permit  to  enter  its  territory, 
and  to  whom  it  may  eventually,  and 
at  its  own  discretion,  concede  nation¬ 
ality.” 

The  conventions  are  prefaced~wTth 
a  general  declaration  asserting  that 
“By  the  act  of  incorporating  them¬ 
selves  into  the  community  .  of  na-  1 
tions,”  the  American  republics  have  ! 
recognised  the  application  to  them- 


1  ial  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fric 
tion,  with  inquiry  commissions  em¬ 
powered  to  summon  witnesses  and  ad¬ 
minister  oaths,  and  also  to  resort  to 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  as  a  council  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  The  convention  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  arbitration  if  other  means 
fail  to  produce  results. 

The  second  convention  of  this  group 
would  establish  a  “  Pan-American 
Court  of  Justice,”  with  defined  fields 
of  jurisdiction,  its  judgments  to  be 
final  after  limited  rights  of  app  :ai  for 
a  revision  have  been  exhausted.  This 
court  would  decide  questions  on  a 
majority  vote  of  its  members.  The 
ob|j[gfttQEy  jurisdiction  ot  .the 
would  C'avqij  tv  interpretations 
and  alleged"  iPeaty  violations,  but  the 
tribunal  would  also  receive  other 
classes  of  disputes  which  might  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  Cor  adjudication,  being  it¬ 
self  the  final  judge  of  its  power  to 
consider  any  specific  case. 

The  third  proposed  convention 
cotters  measures  of  repression  not 
involving  war.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  pacific  and  coercive.  Pacific 
measures  are  a  severance  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  pacific  embargo,  and 
non-intercourse,  while  coercive  mea¬ 
sures  are  retorsion,  reprisals,  hostile 
embargo,  and  pacific  blockade.  Re¬ 
torsion  is  described  as  action  taken 
to  compensate  for  damages  suffered 
through  “another  nation  taking  the 
law  into  its  own  hands,”  a  naval  dis¬ 
play  in  or  near  the  waters  of  such 
an  offending  nation  is  defined  as  a 
typical  resort  to  retorsion.  Measures 
of  repression  are  defined  as  the  limits 
to  which  an  offended  nation  could  go 
without  resorting  to  war.  The  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  of  this  convention 
adds: — "As  the  use  of  force  against 
any  American  republic  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  the  republics  of  the 
continent,  any  republic  against  which 
a:iy  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  any 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  measures 
should  immediately  notify  the  Pan- 
American  Union  in  order  that  the 
Governing  Board  thereof  may  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  and  take  such  action 
as  it  may  deem  advisable." 

This  provision  is  closely  related  to 
a  separate  proposed  convention  re¬ 
constituting  and  widening  the  scope 
|  cf  the  Pan-American  Union  to  form 
part  of  the  general  machinery  sug¬ 
gested  to  prevent  war  as  “  a  perma¬ 
nent  organ  of  conciliation  and  co¬ 
operation  between  the  republics  of 
the  New  World.”  The  Union,  how¬ 
ever,  even  with  these  additional 
powers  would  remain  very  largely  a 
secretariat  agency  in  the  general 
scheme  or  preserving  peace. 

EXPANDING  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

An  expansion  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  is  contained  in  a  proposed  con¬ 
vention  headed,  “'Fundamental  Rights 
of  the  American  Republics,”  which 
says  in  part: — "No  American  republic 
cau  cede  any  part  whatsoever  of  its 
territory  to  a  North  American 
tion,  even  although  it  should  desire 
to  do  so.  No  nation  shall  hereafter, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  directly 
or  indirectly  occupy,  even  tempor¬ 
arily,  any  portion  of  the  territory  of 


selves  of  the  •international  law  itt. 
in  Europe,  but  have  also 


claimed  tihe  right  to  establish  the  j 
“fundamental  bases  of  an  American  i 
International  society.”  -This  action  j 
“in  no  way  tends  to  create  an  inter-  f 
national  system  resulting  in  a  sepa-  [: 
ration  of  the  republics  of  this  hemis-  g 
phere  from  the  world  concert.”  Then  { 
there  follows  a  formal  declaration  of 
“Pan-American  Unity  and-  Corpora-  ■ 
tion."  winch  embodies  the  state-  i 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Root  to  the  Third 
Pan-American  Conference,  and  agaiu  i 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of,  1 
the  Pan-American  Building  at  Wash-5 
ington,  together  with  a  convention 
outlining  the  “Fundamental  bases  of 
International  Law.”  which  includes 
an  assertion  of  the  right  of  any 
repnWte-tO"  prtrtest  -ftg-airreri.  violations 
of  international  law.  "even  if  those  , 
violations  do  not  directly  involve 
them.” 

Among  the  less  sweeping  conven¬ 
tions  proposed  is  one  defining  tho 
elements  forming  a  national  domain, 
whether  of  land,  water  or  air.  but 
leaving  open  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  "territorial  waters,”  another 
dealing  with  matters  of  national  ju¬ 
risdiction  within  such  domain,  and 
one  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of 
“natural  and  juridical  persons." 

A  brief  convention  regarding  the 
responsibilities  of  Governments  in 
cases  of  damages  suffered  by  foreign¬ 
ers  within  their  jurisdiction  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  definitions  of  “diplomatic 
prolection.”  Next  comes  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  proposal  to  cover  all  questions 
of  extradition,  which  shall  be  obli¬ 
gatory  except  as  to  certain  classes 
of  offenders,  including  those  charged 
with  purely  political,  religious,  or 
military  offences,  but  not  including 
those  participating  in  the  murder  of 
heads  of  nations.  Freedom  of  transit 
for  goods  or  passengers,  without 
distinction  of  nationality,  is  provided 
in  another  convention.  Another  pro¬ 
posal  covers  the  navigation  of  inter¬ 
national  rivers,  while  the  draft 
treaty  No.  3S  deals  separately  with 
aerial  navigation.  Afterwards  follow 
rules  to  govern  treaty-making,  the 
establishment  of  the  status  of  diplo¬ 
matic  agents,  provisions  affecting 
consuls,  the  exchange  of  publications 
and  of  profesors  and  students,  marine 
neutrality,  and  finally  the  pacific  set¬ 
tlement  and  Pan-American  Court 
proposals,  followed  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  outlaw  wars  of  conquest. 

A  separate  convention  discusses 
disputes  over  territorial  boundaries, 
outlining  the  rights  and  duties  of  tho 
nations  involved,  the  status  of  such 
territory  during  the  dispute,  and 
rules  to  govern  the  ultimate  deter¬ 
mination  ot  sovereignty. 

HAGUE  AS  MODEL. 

The  convention  for  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  was  taken,  with  the  necessary 
modifications,  from  the  similar  Hagu»s 
Convention.  It  stipulates  that  good 
offices  may  be  solicited  of  or  tendered 
by  nations  remote  from  the  question 
in  dispute,  and  that  such  offices  shall 
have  "exclusively  the  character  of  ad¬ 
vice,  and  never  have  binding  force.” 
Controversies  not  disposed  of  by  dir¬ 
ect  negotiations  or  arbitration  other¬ 
wise  initiated  would  be  submitted  to 
a  commission  of  inquiry  on  the  mo< 
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tinn  of  any  interested  nation,  through 
application  to  eit-Uur  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Commissions,  ono  to  sit  at 
Washington  and  ono  at  Montevideo, 
inch  composed  or  three  senior 
American  diplomats  stationed  at  the 
*  respective  capitals.  The  permanent 
'  commissions  would  act  merely  as 
i  agents  lor  the  convoking  of  an  In 
quJry  commission,  the  question  in 
,  controversy  to  be  suspended  once  the 
i  inquiry  machinery  has  been  set  in 
motion.  The  inquiry  commission 
i  would  be  composed  of  five  members, 
all  Americans,  two  being  nominated 
by  each  Government,  and  the  fifth, 
who  would  be  the  president,  to  be 
elected  by  those  four.  He  must  be 
the  national  of  a  State  which  is  not 
involved  in  the  dispute,  and  of  the 
two  named  by  each  Government  one 
must  be.  other  than  its  own  national. 
The  man  selected  as  president  may 
be  rejected  by  either  party  without 
any  public  announcement  of  the  rea¬ 
sons.  a  substitute  to  be  named  in 
thirty  days  by  mutual  consent,  or, 
failing  that,  by  the  President  of  a 
Republic  having  friendly  relations 
with  both  disputants,  and  who  shall 
be  selected  by  lot  from  lists  of  six 
of  '.such  persons  submitted  by  ^he 
parties.  Where  more  than  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  involved  in  a  dispute, 
a  flexible  provision  is  made  to  en 
sure  equality  of  representation  on 
the  inquiry  commission  for  both  sides 
of  the  case.  The  commission,  which 
would  have  the  power  to  fix  the  ad 
interim  status  of  the  parties,  must 
report  its  findings  within  half  a  year 
at  the  outside,  its  conclusions  having 
nov/  the  force  of  judicial  decisions, 
and  the  same  to  be  communicated  to 
both  parties  and  to  the  Pan-American 
Union  when  the  six  .months  shall 
have  elapsed,  during  which  period 
attempts  to  promote  a  friendly  set¬ 
tlement  may  be  undertaken.  Should 
these  fail,  either  party  may  invoke  the 
powers  ot  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  under  its  en-, 


larged  duties  to  function  as  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  conciliation.  If  none  of  these 
moans  solves  ilio  (difficulty,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  President  of  any  of  tin 
I  republics  as  “friendly  compositors,1 
I  and  under  special  agreement  of  the 
i  parties  may  be  sought.  An  added  f 
turn  of  this  convention  is  n  provision 
that,  failing  a  settlement  in  any 
other  way,  the  dispute  may  be  car¬ 
ried  b'-fore  the  Permanent  Court  of 
j  International  Justice  at  the  Hagu< 

|  “or  any  other  court  of  justice  which 
j  may  be  constituted  for  this  purpose 
by  the  American  republics." 

The  provision  proposed  for  the 
creation  of  a  Pan-American  Court  of 
Justice  is  adapted  from  the  similar 
project  of  the  Hague  Jurists’  Com¬ 
mission.  Each  contracting  republic 
would  name  a  qualified  national 
its  member  on  the  court,  and  also 
propose  the  name  of  "a  Canadian  ju 
risconsult"  of  competent  legal  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience,  and  who  is 
willing  to  serve.  From  a  list  of-  Ca¬ 
nadian  names  thus  obtained  one 
would  be  drawn  by  the  Director  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Court.  The  names  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  would  then 
be  drawn  up  to  make  two  equal  mem¬ 
bership  bodies,  the  first  to  be  known 
as  the  -Court  of  First  Instance,  and 
the  second  the  Court  of  Appeal.  As 
to  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  it  is  provided 
that  the  name  first  drawn  shall  mean 
an  assignment  to  the  Court  of  First 
Instance,  the  other  going  to  the  Appeal 
body.  The  exercise  of  any  other  func¬ 
tion,  national  or  international,  under 
the  political  direction  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  is  declared  incompa¬ 
tible  with  service  on  the  court,  and 
provision  is  made  against  its  mem¬ 
bers  participating  in  decisions  on 
cases  with  which  they  have  had  any 
previous  connection.  The  court  would 
sit  in  Havana.  Publication  of  the 
majority  and  dissenting  opinions  is 
provided  for.  and  the  republics  not 
directly  involved  in  a  case,  but  whose 
interests  might  be  affected,  may  be¬ 
come  intervening  parties.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  court  world  be  pub¬ 


lic,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  ar¬ 
rangement.  to  the  contrary. 

Included  in  the  budget  of  conven¬ 
tions  is  the  text  of  a  Costa  Rican 
plan  for  a  Pan-American  Court,  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  Fifth  Pan-American 
Conference,  and  which  the  interna¬ 
tional  committee  considered  In  for¬ 
mulating  its  adaption  of  the  Hague 
Court  plan  to  American  uses. 

P.-A.  UNION  ELECTION. 

WASHINGTON,  April  1. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Government  Board!  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  to-day’s  meeting, 
thus  succeeding  Mr.  Hughes.  The 
election  was  unanimous,  although 
both  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  am¬ 
bassadors  were  absent  on  a  plea  of 
illness. 

Sr.  Velarde  sent  a  message  to  the 
meeting  aaying  that  he  would  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Kellogg  if  he  had  been 
present.  Mr.  Kellogg,  during  the 
ccurse  of  a  speech,  said  that  he  re¬ 
garded  the  Pan-American  Union  "as 
destined  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  International  action 
on  the  American  Continent."  Sr.  Al¬ 
faro,  the  Minister  from  Panama,  In¬ 
formed  the  Union  that  the  Panaman 
Government  intends  to  hold  h  Con¬ 
gress  next  year  in  Panama  to  cele- 
urate  the  centennial  of  the  first  Pan- 
American  Congress  called  by  Bolivia. 
A  resolution  was  passed  assuring 
Panama  of  the  Union’s  cooperation 
toward  the  success  of  the  Congress. 
The  last  official  act  of  the  Acting 
Chairman,  Sr.  Velarde,  before  Mr. 
Kellogg  took  office,  was  to  arrange  a 


dent  Coolidge  and  Mrs.  Cooolidge. 

In  welcoming  Mr.  Kellogg  to 
chairmanship,  Sr.  Varela,  of  Uruguay, 
the  vice-chairman,  said:  "You  have 
only  been  a  brief  period  in  your  pres¬ 
ent  exalted  position,  and  have  al- 
redy  demonstrated  forcibly  your  de¬ 
votion  to  lofty  Pan-American  aims, 


we  shall  work  harmoniously  in  pro- 
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dollars  114.50;  r.cl  G.400;  Montevi¬ 
deo  7  0|oo  preniiui  • 

1IA.MK 


Ilnnk  of  London  . 

days:  London  -1 4  ■  Ui At  Loti 

don  |  -i  1 1 1  c; ;  udflflim  17. 35;  Franc. 
1 1‘> .  83 ;  Spain  6  1 
I'Hy  21.20;  New 
l  Mlu;  .YlunlcvlA 


*.  America. — 90 

'  :-  Li  ' 

— ,  France 
-■  ..'lexer land,  -t 
•ork  111.  4  0 ;  Ki¬ 
lls  ©i'o;  Moil 


ilrllUli  Ilnnk  of  | 


li  America. — A  l 

France  13. 47; 
37-01;  Italy  i'IU.70;  Belgium 
•!  8.9*5;  Holland 
•11.54;  Brazil  27. at 

rionu  Ilnnk - At 

;  N.  York  359.77; 
r.  0,7 ;  Italy  1(K7'I; 
Holland  103.77- 
den  70.42;  Nor- 
elc  4  7.73;  Brazil- 


3.17.;  Switze  rilin' 
102.81;  New  York 

A  UK  to  -  South 

sight;  London 
Paris  13.  .541;  Sf 
Switzerland  5o.i7; 
Belgium  1*3. 2.r 
•10.98; 


.National  City  l!iuk  ‘I*-  New  York 

•  sight-  New  Yn  k  25.9.54;  London 
.41;  France  1$7.8;  Italy  10.72; 
Siain  37.07;  Brazlffll7.(10;  Switzerland 
■  08;  Holland  H'MiO;  Belgium  13.21. 
Royni  Hank  of  <‘iimda. —  At  sight: 

York  259.55;  Lb'ilon  12.38;  Mont- 
nt  259.55;  France  13.48;  Italy  10.74; 
S)ain  37.13;  Brazil  -7.72;  Switzerland 
50  05,  Holland  1U3>,  lr> ;  J  rlglum  13.25; 
M-"  PT<- video  245.40 

ENCundlnnvo-Arge'ilno. —  At  sight: 
London  12.24;  XjjO Ork  259.65;  Pails 
13.49;  Spain  37.08;  Italy  10.35;  Swit¬ 
zerland  50.12;  Ho-IDnd  103.07;  Bel¬ 
gium  13.18;  Sweden  70.42;  Norway 
41.15;  Denmark  47  ,36 ; ■•Brazil  270.08; 
.Montevideo  245.4(5.  | 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank, — -At  sight: 
Yokohama  107.95;  for.aon  12.41 ;  Now 
York  259.77:  Paris  3.49.  Telegraphic; 
Yokohama  109.09;  l®ndon  12.44;  New 
'  rk  2(50.4o;  Paris  13.52;  Montevideo 

GRAINWARKET. 


aud  we  take  pleasure  in.  offering  ou 
undeserved;  co-operation." 

Mr.  Kellogg  replied  gratefully  ac¬ 
cepting  t'he  post?,  and  promised  to 
spare  no  effort  in  accomplishing  the 
Board’s  function  in  “the  development 
of  the  highest  standards  ou  interna¬ 
tional  action  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  For  many  years  I  have  felt 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  closer  relations  between  the 
America^  republics,  and  this  interest 
wais  greatly  strengthened  by  the  visit 
which  I  was  permitted  to  make  to 
Patp.ama,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina.  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Brazil,  on  the  occasion  or 
(he  Fifth  International  Conference  of 
the  American  States." 
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D.  AIRES. 

\Vli« 

Yesterdu 

'’s. 

Previous 

April  . 

H  .65 

14.45 

-'lay.  . 

14.95 

14  85 

June  . 

15 . 10 

11.95 

July.  . 

15.30 

15.15 

Spot.  . 

14  -  66 

14.4-5 

May.  . 

MnL 

9.40 

*• 

9.30 

June  . 

8 . 90 

H.9« 

July.  . 

9.  OS 

9. — 

Spot.  . 

9.40 

9.40 

April  . 

■via 

rd. 

21.20 

May.  . 

21.711 

21.5-5 

June  . 

22. U3 

21 .35 

July.  - 

22.  .l| 

22.15 

Spot.  . 

21.40' 

21.20 

May.  . 

Out 

9.— 

4, 

9.— - 

Spot.  . 

8. .90 

8.90 
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STOCKS  AND  SHARES 


(Continued  from  page  2) . 


Jan.  7 
(Norcewian 

Jail.  28. 
lu’onei  f 

Wood  pulp,  moist  .  . 

108 

105 

— ’’ —  dry  .  .  . 

220 

220 

Sulphite,  bleached  .  . 

580 

580*) 

easy  bleaching 

420 

420*) 

”  strong  .... 

400 

400*) 

Sulphate,  easy  bleach¬ 

ing'  .... 

430 

430*) 

”  kraft  .... 

390 

390*) 

*)  Inclusive  of  2  1|2 

per  cent  cim- 

mission. 

The  paper  market  is  regular  with 
good  demand  and  generally  firm 
prices. 

LAST  PRICES  OF  THE  DAY. 

Public  Funds  ni|n. 

•dlto  Argentine)  Interim  1911 

o|o . 85.20 

do  1922.  (5  q|o  ...  Uu. — 

do  1923.  (i  olo  .  .  .  95.  pi 

nos  Municipales  de  Pnvimrn- 
acion  Semestrul,  5  o|o,  3rd 

Series . 80.00 

nos  Municipales  7  o|o  ...  99. — 

ipr€stlto  Municipal  b  1|2  o|o, 

teries  A. . .  95. — 

do  series  B .  9120 

ipr6st.lto  Teatro  Colon  6  o|o.  94. — 

nos  Hipoteearlos  del  Banco 
le  la  Provinoio,  (J  o|o  series 

<V- . 93.30 

B. 


mr«stlto  Intorno  de  Convert- 
>ion  de  la  Prov.  de  B.  Alros, 

'  1'2  o|o . 31.SC 

uda  Consolidnda  de  la  Prov. 

le  Santa  Fe,  7  o;o . 90.— 

uda  piiblica  Interno  do  la 
?rov.  de  Sgo.  del  Estero  ...  82.— 

I  Hold.) 

iprOstJto  Interior  de  1911  ae 
3 bras  Publloas,  4  1|2  o|o  .  .  75.— 

External  llebt  (gold), 
iprdstito  F:C.  de  La  Plata  a 
VIeridiano  V.,  4  1|2  o|o  .  .  64  - 

ovineo  of  B.  Aires,  3  1|2  o|o  51.— 

filnlii"  llipotccarlna  Xaclounle*  injn. 


gentina  G  o|o  coupon  July 
id  series  6  o|o  coupon  May 
'd  ,,  „  April 

* .  April 

■> .  -  June 

h  „  „  Sept, 

n  „  ..  ..  Sept, 

h  .•  ..  „  Aug. 

b  „  Aug. 

h .  May. 

I*  >,  ,,  May 

b .  April 

•l .  April 

b  ••  ..  >,  June 

1  >•  •>  June 

b .  St-pt. 

!l  •>  ••  ■•  Sept. 

L* .  Aug. 

b  ..  ..  ..  Aug. 

t  ••  ••  ..  June 

Limited  Com  pa  ni cm. 

Shares  (gold). 

nco  Frances . 


98.20 
97.11' 
96.10 
96.— 

97.50 

95.50 

95.20 
95.20 
95  30 


96  10 
90  !0 
95.20 
9-5 . 50 


May. 

June. 

July. 

Spot. 


15. — 
15.15 
15.25 
14.05 
Mnl; 
9.25 
8.95 
8.95 


Spot.  .  .  .  21.10i 

CHAMBER  ol 

Wheat  Barletta  13# 

bread  .  .  j 

’’  Bahia  BJar* 
Oats  47  kilos  . 

Do  do  Darsena 


14,4b 
14  .115 
14.75 
15. — 


8.96 

895 

9.33 


21.35 

21.75 

20.73 


S0.M  to  0.29;  calves  $0.12  to  0.3010; 
weaners  $0.1750  to  0.3220. 

PIGS. 

Entries:  1103. 

Current  prices:  Special  mestizo 
hogs  $0.70  to  0.75  1 1 2 ; '  consumo 
$0.63  to  0.68;  frlgorlfico  $0.50  to 
0.57;  general  $0.4-1  1|2  to  0.48. 

SHEEP. 

Entries:  12&73.  Sales:  11682. 

Frigorifico  purchases:  Dutch  357; 
Armour  2061;  Sansim-na  1593;  Smith- 
field  549;  Wilson  525;  La  Blanca 
1517;  Anglo  3664.  Total  10266. 

Current  prices:  Wethers  $15  to  25; 
ewes  $10.20  to  25,50;  hoggets  $8.60 
to  24. 

There  will  be  no  business  trans¬ 
acted  at  Llniers  or  Tablada  on  April 
JO  and  11. 


Fity  the  tired 
office  worker. 


STOMACH 

8PECIAT.T8T. 

Intestines,  abdomen,  debility, 
attenuation,  blood  and  lun*8. 
Medical  electricity  and  ultra- 
powerful  X  Raya. 

Consulting  hours  from  9  to  13, 
and  14  to  19.  On  Sundays  from 
3  to  11. 

Dr.  SPINEDI,  Rlvadavla  135'J. 


CATT|  E. 

Entries:  Steers 
calves  2746;  bulloc)| 
Frigorifico  purcha 
Armour  1014;  Sam 
Blanca  997;  Wilson 
Current  prices: 
$0.3420  to  0.3660; 
$0.32  to  ft. 34;  stc 
$0.2850  to  0.33 
$0.23  to  0.26;  sma 
to  0.30;  cows  $0.15 


Dr.  Al 


606 


Special!; 


0;  cows  3576; 
2.  Total  9974. 
es:  Swift  1418; 
inena  945;  La 
342.  Total  4716. 
Steers  ( chillers) 
teers  (freezers) 
(continent) 
eers  (consumo) 
steers  $0.1480 
to  0.28;  heifers 


I'm  dead  tired!  One  often  hears 
the  expression  from  business  men  and 
women  when  returning  home  after  a 
day’s  work.  Yet  how  can  they  get 
tired  when  they  are  sitting  down  all 
day?  One  can  Understand  a  tram 
conductor  or  postman  tiring  ibut  the 
average  -worker  in  office  or  factory 
who  is  only  on  his  feet  for  a  small 
proportion  of  the  time — how  can  he 
possibly  get  tired? 

Considering  the  amount  of  time  the 
indoor  man-  spends  in  his  chair  isn’t 
ir.  surprising  that  it  has  not  occurred 
to  him  that  there  is  something  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  with  his  seating  accom¬ 
modation,  and  that  a  chair  which  is 
"made  to  measure"  is  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  clothes  or  hat.  or  boots. 

Hardly  anyone  has  given  the  mat¬ 
ter  a  moment's  thought,  folk  are  just 
content  to  take  things  as  they  are. 
Any  old  chair  will  do  provided  it  has 
a  seat,  yel;,  faulty  seating  causes  as 
much  fatigue  as  actual  work  done. 
If  you  doubt  this  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  in  your  office,  factory,  or  shop. 
Note  how  much  effort  is  wasted 
through  awkward  or  cramped,  posi¬ 
tions,  incorrect  height  of  seat,  lack 
of  back  support,  etc.  It  all  tells. 
Physically  it  causes  that  "dead  tired 
feeling,”  that;  intolerable  weakness 
aud  pain  in  the  small  of  your  back. 
Materially  it  means  decreased  effi¬ 
ciency,  inferior  quality"  and  quantity 
of  work,  and  higher  production  costs 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  F.  H.  Headley, 
an  English  engineer  by  profession 
and  student  of  human  nature  by  incli¬ 
nation,  invented  a  new  form  of  seat¬ 
ing.  This  chair,  the  TAN-SAD,  creat¬ 
ed  such  enthusiasm  that  Mr.  Head- 
ley’s  factory  was  inundated  with 
orders.  Every  Business  in  Great 
Britain,  eveiy  factory  manager,  every 
sedentary  worker  saw  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  possibilities  of  the  TAN- 
SAD.  Within  six  months  the  small 
factory  in  Birmingham  had  doubled 
its  staff  and  was  working  day  and 
night  to  cope  with  the  demand  for 
the  TAN-SAD  and  to-day  in  Great 
Britain  there  is  hardly  an  office,  fac¬ 
tory  Ol*  shrun.  \vbpre  va-liu*  r*f  t 

eiency  is  appreciated,  that  does  not 
use  TAN-SAD. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  England 
Mr.  P.  C.  Bevan,  of  Calle  Chacabuco 
3X9,  secured  the  sole  representation 
for  the  Argentine  of  the  TAN-SAD 
chair  and  in  the  short  time  they  have 
bden  ou  sale  in  this  country  the  sales 
have  been  sufficient  to  prove  that 
appreciation  of  its  value  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Great  Britain. 


RljRALD  MEDICAL  DIRECTORY 

Continued  from  page  10.) 


Derto  Manrlque  Soto 

n  SKIN  —  URINARY  -  SYPHILIS 


RAPID 


Hours:  10  - 12,  15  - 
Sundays:  10-12. 


SWEDISH  INSTITUTE, 


MASSAGE 

nasties,  rheumatism. 

>?o,  curvature  of  the  , 
Electrical  and  hot  a 

GMO.  BENGEL  5 

Graduate  in  Si  a 
Hours:  13  to  16. 
CERRITO  410.  Corn|-'i 
U.T.  3S  May- 


914 


TREATMENT  FOR  GONORRHEA. 

HALF  FEES  FOR  SEAMEN. 

h7,  19-20.  SAN  MARTIN  522. 

U.  T.  1689  Retiro. 


Medical  and 
physical  gym- 
lourltls,  lumba- 
ne  in  children, 
treatment. 
DORFF, 
ckholm. 

appointment. 

Corrientes. 

0557. 


Dr.  CARLOS 
OSTEOPATHIC 


Turumnu  1)00,  lat  H. 


FjHYS 

U.T.  4534  Rlv. 


Dr.  BAFipO. 

Specialist  In  Skin,  Syph 
urinary  diseases.  A 
complaint 
Hx-Dlreotor  of  Ladle?' 
and  Fnyslctan  Raws 


nco  de  lu  Provlncia  ....  105 
nco  Popular  Argentino.  .  .  25 

rcado  de  Abasto  Proveodor  130. — 
c-brachales  Fusionados.  .  ,  46.20 
id.  Argentina  de  Kdiltcaclon  52.5(1 
OkliKUtioiiN  min. 
nco  Popular  Argentino,  8  112 
ter  cent . 93.70 

SHARES  WANTED. 

lllz,  Flbrica  e  bcbidas  sin1  alcohol. 

SHARES  OFFERED. 

'ia.  Argentina  de  Pesca 
dud.  Cooperative  Teletdncn. 
ristalerias  Rigolleau. 

CAJA  DE  CONVERSION. 

hand,  s  gold  .  .  411.782.984.018 

:ulatlon  S  paper  .  1.026.779.481  28 

Law  No.  3871. 

hand.  %  gold  ....  30.071  598.- 

•ulation  $  paper  .  .  88.344,6  ID .  SO 

In  ^1  o  n  lev  lil  ••<>. 

?nda  Consolldadn  G5.90:  Tltujnj* 
923,  91;  do.  S.  92,  1.  91.50,  V.  91.50 
'0.  Z.  S9.S0.  ’ 

IOI.SA  EXCHANGE  MARKET. 

offl'-lal  iTlcen. 

unda  43  27|22;  French  frs.  1G.80; 


NYE 

TSICIAN. 


Sanatorium 

Hospital. 


Hours;  14  tc  19. 

By  special  appointment  from  10  to  18 

TUCUMANI719. 

Hours-  14  fol  10 

co: 


MATERNITY,  SURGICAL  & 
NURSING  HOME  FOR  WOMEN 

Highest  in  Efficiency.  Lowest  !»■ 
charges.  English  Spoken. 

Open  for  Inspection,  (without  pre 
Judice,)  every  afternoon,  3  to  5. 

Calle  PAVON  29G9. 

U.  Telephone:  1572  Corrale*. 


Dr.  M.  J.  BERGE 

OSTEOPATH-CHIROPRACTOR. 
Av.  de  MAYO  1012.  U.T.  4129  Rlv. 


HEMORROIDES 

Radloally  cured,  even  if  chronic 
without  operation  or  pulnful  treat¬ 
ment.  Cure  carried  on  while  continu¬ 
ing  with-  usual  occupations.  EfQcacy 
of  treatment  has  been  demonstrated 
in  all  the  principal  clinical  institu¬ 
tions.  No  payment  until  cure  is  com- 


Dr.  L.  G.  DODDS. 

Oculist  to  the  British  Hospital. 
Consultations  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  from  16 
to  18  o’clock.  —  At  other  hours  by 
appointment. 

MAIPU  794— U.T.31  Retiro  1449 
Dr.  R.  F.  WERNICKE. 

Chief  Consulting  Specialist  of  the 
Hospital  Alvear  and  Patronato 
de  la  Infancla. 

SKIN  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  from  16  to  19,  or  by  special 
appointment. 

PARAGUAY  659.  U.T.  1679  Hetlro. 


STOMACH 

Radical  trentment  of  Dyspepsia, 
Colitis.  Constipation,  Hemorrolds. 
and  infirmities  of  the  digestive 
organs,  in  general. 

tJHrn  Violet  nml  X  Hny* 

Dr.  C.  SANCHIC/,  AI/VOIIIIE 
Director  of  the  Insiituto  Medico 
de  Flsioterapia,  graduated  in 
“The  American  Naturopatale  As¬ 
sociation.”  —  Consulting  hours: 
from  8  to  12  and  14  to  IS. 
I’icdrai  3X7.  —  U.T.  4060.  Rlv. 


Dr.  GEORGE  E.  SAWAYA 

From  Harvard  University  and  the 
University  of  Maryland,  U  S. A. 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  Alvear. 
Consulting  hours,  from  16  to  19. 
SAN  MARTIN  770.  U.T.  0769  Retlro. 


Dr.  JULIO  C.  BERRI 

Of  the  Catedra  de  Cllnica  Ginecolo- 
gica  of  the  Faculty,  and  surgeon  to 
the  Hospital  de  Clinicas. 

Ladies’  stomach  complaints  and 
surgery  only. 

SANTA  FE  .3257,  Tuesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Saturday,  from  14  to  16. 


Doctor  GAUDINO 

Specjalist  in  urinary  diseases,  grad¬ 
uate  of  Pails  Faculty.  Physician  to 
Pinero  and  Military  hospitals,  has 
recently  returned  from  Lurope.  Kid¬ 
ney  and  bladder  diseases. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
from  15  to  17  o’clock. 

MAIPU  840.  U.T.  31  Retlro  0S4H. 


Dr.  JOHN  HALAHAN. 

K3#  SANTA  KB. 

Consulting  hours:  l.So  to  I. 

Saturdays:  13  to  20. 
UNION  TEL.  2030  PLAZA 


D,  GRIMALDI 


KIDNEYS  -  BLADDER, 

PROSTRATE  GLANDS 
SECRET 
DISEASES 
SYPHILIS 
Specialist  In  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Canal 

Roqu'.h  Hospital  liMSl!  12/6 

U.T.  41  Plaza  2004. 


Dr.  R.  G.  NOTHWANGEK. 

Physician  to  the  British  Hospital. 
Consulting  hours:  13  to  16.30. 


R«-«»ld»-rif e  an. I 


Dag  | 


t  OHPOMA  48T.  TTT  tl  Retiro  Q‘/»* 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Dr.  M.  J.  PETTY  (Junior). 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  —  M.A.,  M.  11. 
Cambridge.  —  Honorary  Surgeon  to 
the  British  Hospital. 
Consultations:  daily,  13  -  16. 
except  Saturdays,  when  12-14  o’clock. 
ARROYO  S42.  U.T.  Plaza  0528. 


INSIITUTO  MEDICO  vFISIOTERAPICC 

Doctor  A  Feinmann 

SECRET  SIPHELiS 

IMPOTENCE.rSEXUAL  DEBILITY 

treated  by  modern  scientific 
methods. 

Skin  and  scalp  diseases.  Guar¬ 
anteed  rapid  and  painless  cure 
of  blenorragia.  gota  mllltar,  pros¬ 
tata,  no  matter  of  how  chronic  a 
character.  Application  of  G«fl-yi4. 

MODEL  SURGERY 

THE  BEST  FITTED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

and  epcolnl  method*  ,of  curing. 

Treatments  of  duration  under¬ 
taken  at  moderate  terms,  suitable 
for  persons  of  small  means. 
Private  rooms  for  special  cases. 

Consulting  hours  :  Monday 

Wednesday  and  Friday,  from  is> 
to  22:  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  from  16  to  20  o’clock. 

TUCUMAN  951. 


Dr.  Enrique  Feinmann 

CLINICA  MEDIC  A. 
Enfermedades  pulmonares,  reumi-  , 
tlsmo  y  vengreas,  de  8  a  12.  Co- 
raz6n,  estCmago  y  nerviosas,  de 
14  a  18.  —  Fislotearpia.  electrf- 
cidad  m^dica,  radium,  rayos  X.. 
diatermta,  luz  ultra  violeta.  alta 
frecuencia,  foto  e  hldroterapia, 
gimnasia  mGdlca  y  masoterapia. 
TUCUMAN  1381.  U.T.  202  Rlv. 


Dr.  JUAN  A.  TESTA 

Metflc&l  Surgeon. 

Complete  X  Ray  Installations. 

■  Electrical  treatment  for  internal  dis¬ 
orders,  tuberculosis,  rheumatism, 
nervous  and  skin  diseases. 
L8MKRAI.UA  472 — Hours:  «-10,  14-18. 
U.T.  37  Rlvadavla  8708. 

Dr.  DINKELDEIN  ~ 

Has  returned  from  Berlin.  Specialist 
,  in  skin  complaints,  venereal  diseases 
1  and  impurities  of  the  blood. 

I  Consultation-  11  to  12  and  17  to  41. 

MARTIN  834. 


Dr.  Jcse  INGEN1EROS. 

ulcfermedad€8  nerviosas.  r —  Consulta* 
todos  los  dlas  de  16  a  17  horas 
VIAMONTE  778. 


Dr.  ORLANDO  P.  CURTI. 

Ex-Chief  of  the  Faculty.  Medical  Of¬ 
ficer  (infectious  diseases)  of  Mufitz 
I  Hospital. 

Heart,  blood,  stomach,  pulmonary 
tuberculos’s. 

Consulting  hours:  13  to  16 
CORDOBA  841. 


DENTISTS 


Dr.  A.  J.  Byrrte 

SURGEON  DENTIST 
Graduate  of.  and  former  Ins¬ 
tructor  at.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  U.  S.  A. 

Up-to-date  equipment  Including 

x  RAYS 

Hours:  10  to  12  and  14  to  18. 

Tucuman  900  —  Bs.  Aires. 

U.  Tel.  0726  Riv. 


DENTAL  SURGERY 
J.  S.  GUESTRIN 

DENTAL  SURGEON 
rainless  extraction. 

False  teeth  of  all  description. 
MODERATE  CHARGES. 

First  consulting  free. 
tUKUIDATES  1211,  corner  l.iorrtnu. 

from  13  to  17.  and 
CORRIENTES  4315.  9  -  11  and  18-  20. 
U.  Tel.  0509  Chacrlta  and  0283  Mayo. 


Dr.  GIRAUDY 

Dental  Surgery  Doctor.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  University. 
Consulting  hours;  14  to  17,  or 
by  appointment. 

CERRITO  1110.  U-T.  0674  Plaza. 


Dr.  CARLOS  GUTBROD 

SURGEON  DENTIST. 
Consulting  hours;  10-12  and  14-19. 
English  spoken. 

ESMERALDA  517,  lxt  flloor.  B.  Aires 

U.T.  31  Retlro  147U. 


Dental  Surgery  and  Laboratory 

URUGUAY-  345  (lat  floor). 

U.T.  38  Mayo  4608. 

Painless  extraction. 
Teeth  filled,  and 
false  teeth  prepar¬ 
ed  in  all  systems 
Repairs  finished  in 
the  day.  Easy  pay¬ 
ment  system  (no 

cJafge°'id  “d  mlde 

a  s  a 

oundays  and  feastdays  from  9  to  15. 


Di.UUIIIi 


Awarded  prize  by 
Medical  Faculty. 
Speciality  in  fixed 
teeth  without  bridge-work.  Teeth  ex¬ 
tracted  and  filled  painlessly.  Tncu- 
“An  730.  2nd  floor.--  Tel.  Retlro  2446. 


Dr.  E.  A.  BRUUN,  L.D.S. 

SURGEON  DENTIST. 
AVENIDA  »E  MAYO  1013. 

Office  open  from  14-17.  Saturday  9-12.  I 
U.T.  4129  Rlvadavla. 


Dr.  ARMANDO  HELLER 

SURGEON  DENTIST 

Sarmiento  1493. 

U.  T.  5432  Mayo. 

Hours:  9  to  12  and  14  to  19. 


Dr.  M.  V.  Yidhall 

Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  U.S.A. 
Member  of  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons  BjC.  Canada, 
u  Doctor  of  Odontology,  Medical 
Faculty  of  Buenos  Aires. 

X-RAY. 

Hours:  9  to  12  and  14  to  17. 

4  ESMERALDA.  —  U.T.  1371  Riv. 


Drs.  KEMP  &  KEMPTER 

AMERICAN  DENTIST8 
U.  T.  6584  Rlvadavla 

Suipacha  612. 

j  Dr.  LUIS  WENCELBLAT 

DENTAL  SURGEON. 
Consulting  hours.  14  to  18. 
PARAGUAY!)  77,  l»t  U.  U.T.  0 1  85  Plaza. 

Dr.  HENRY  A.  JUNOR 

SURGEON  DENTIST 

i  PARAGUAY  609.  5th  floor. 

U.  T.  21,  Retlro  2362. 


SE 


)r.  TOMAS  S.VAREIA 

PHYSICIAN  AND  DENTIST 

Professor  in  dentistry  of  the 
^acuity  of  Medicine.  Chief  of 
Jental  Surgery  at  the  Rawsoa 
hospital. 

personally  directs  his 

DENTAL  SURGERY 

SUIPACHA  612  U.T.  0826  Mayo. 


Dr.  M.  KUTYN. 


rIATHIASON  and  ROGERS. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  DENTISTS. 

KAUUNTU  1D4H.  U.T,  12)11  Rlv. 


BUBINOa  A1KES  HERALD  - 


EDUCATION  AND  THE 
CHURCHES. 

DISCUSSION  AT  MONTEVIDEO 

[Special  to  The  Herald.] 

MONTEVIDEO,  March  31 

Consideration  of  the  educational  si¬ 
tuation  in  Latin  America  from  th« 
view  point  of  the  Evangelical  chur¬ 
ches  of  North  America,  Canada,  and 
England  furnished  an  interesting, 
session  to-day  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress  on  Social  Work  in  South 
America.  Under  discussion  was  the 
educational  report  submitted  by  the 
commission  headed  by  Dr.  Frank  K. 
Sanders.  In  general  the  report  was 
accepted,  although  some  divergent 
views  were  expressed  by  a  few  of  th* 
delegates  but  the  differences  were 
not  outstanding,  in  all  probability, 
the  report  will  be  accepted  late.- 
when  the  recommendations  of  the 
findings  committee  are  made. 

The  survey  of  these  church  an-'l 
educational  workers  of  the  educatio¬ 
nal  situation  in  the  countries  of  this 
continent  is  that  “the  quality  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education  in  South  America 
is  excellent,’*  although  they  seem  *o 
feel  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  seems  to  be  secured  with 
greater  ease  than  in  North  Americl 
The  report  does  not  go  into  detail 
nor  does  it  hint  at  the  ease  with 
which  many  young  men  gain  theJr 
degrees  in  these  countries  with  such 
infrequent  attendance  of  classes  aod 
lessons. 

But  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  facing  the  educat¬ 
ors  from  the  North,  how  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  two  classes  ex¬ 
tant  throughout  Latin  countries  tn 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  this  guir 
between  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
educated  and  illiterate,  that  raises 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  tne 
Evangelical  chruches  to  bring  then 
work  to  them  on  a  common  ground. 

The  report  finds  that  the  rapid 
changes  in  political,  social,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life  in  these  countries  has 
created  a  problem  of  how  to  carry 
on  educational  work.  The  hereditary 
ruling  class  is  highly  educated,  has 
great  capabilities,  but  is  slow  in  ex¬ 
ercising  them  too  often,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  the  Ignorant,  illiter¬ 
ate  masses  without  education  and 
the  opportunity  to  improve  their  con 
ditions  in  life  and  standards  of  living, 
simply  because  they  have  been  denied 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  education. 

The  report  semes  to  have  discover¬ 
ed  in  some  of  these  countries  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  middle  class,  limited  in 
numbers  and  relatively  ignorant,  too. 

The  missionary  workers  and  the 
educators  have  directed  their  ener 
gies  extending  the  opportunity  tn 
gain  an  education  to  this  middle 
class,  which  seems  to  have  finally 
found  a  narrow  ledge-  upon  which  to 
stand  and  hold  its  own,  in  the  econo¬ 
mic  transition  through  which  the*e 
countries  are  slowly  evolving.  Na¬ 
turally  they  came  up  from  the  masses, 
from  the  circles  ofr  the  labourers  and 
peones.  Educational  work  _  among 
the  illiterate  masses  has  hardly  been 
attempted. 

The  inattention  given  to  education 
of  the  people  of  the  interior  of  these 
countries  in  the  past  by  their  Gov¬ 
ernments  is  shown  in  the  report 
which  says:  “even  to-day  the  educa 
tional  conditions  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  and  in  the  small  towus,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  those  in  the  large  cities 
and  especially  in  the  national  capi¬ 
tals,  are  highly  deplorable.” 

The  progress  of  education  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  is  given  first  place  iby  the 
report.  “Argentina  is  on  the  verge 
of  uuprecendented  progress  as  re¬ 
gards  education,”  it  says.  "During 
the  last  eight  years  there  has  been  a 
notable  development  of  public  senll- 
ment  in  Argentina  filling  the  schools 
to  overflowing.” 

The  great  danger  to  the  cause  of 
healthy  educational  progress  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  is  political  administration,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  the  re¬ 
port.  • 

Responsibility  of  providing  schools 
rests  upon  the  federal  government, 
much  the  same  as  the  establishing 
of  post  offices  in  the  United  States 
is  solely  a  federal  right.  The  system 
of  national  and  state  schools  creates 
a  dual  sehpol  system  with  gives  rise 
to  real  difficulties,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writers  of  the  report,  especially 
as  such  control  is  divided  between 
federal,  provincial,  and  state  govern¬ 
ment  with  provinces  possessing  auto¬ 
nomous  control  of  education. 

The  other  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  republic  are  provided  by 
,the  Catholic  and  Evangelical 
churches,  the  former  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  country’s  his¬ 
tory  and  the  latter  within  the  last 
half  century  under  missionary  pro¬ 
motion. 

In  outlining  the  interest  being 
shown  towards  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Argentina,  since  1916  over 
2,000  new  primary  schools  have  been 
opened,  seven  colleges,  fourteen 
normal  schools  and  a  number  of  ad- 
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HORIZONTAL 
1 — forcibly  42 — a  small 


6 — American 
buffalo 
9 — offer 

12 —  outfits 

13 —  external 

14 —  to  be  borne 
in  a  vehicle 

16 — aromatic 
beverage 

16 —  not  so 
early 

17 —  pattern 

18 —  saltpeter 
20 — those  who 

are  dumb 
22 — preposi¬ 
tion 

24 — baseball 
teams 
26 — specks 
28 — preposi¬ 
tion 

30 — viper 
32 — nuisances 
34 — scorches 
36 — theatre 
boxes 

38 — implement 
for  rowing 

40 —  mental 
image 

41 —  finely 
ground 
grain 

Solution  to  No, 


spot  in  the 
skin 

43 —  vehicle 

44 —  pleasing  to 
the  palate 

45 —  salines 

46 —  boundary 
48 — type  of 

automobile 
60 — pronoun 
62 — arctic  duck 
64 — to  trifle 
66 — pertaining 
to  (suffix) 
68 — polite  ad¬ 
dress  to  a 
woman 
60 — emitted 
62 — danger 
64 — pondered 
with  close 
applica¬ 
tion 

66 — to  be  ill 

68 —  heroic 
poem 

69 —  chartered 

70 —  large  plant 

71 —  barrier  to 
prevent 
flow  of  a 
liquid 

72 —  yielded 

73 —  rondeau 
,  25. 


1 — skill 

2 —  bearing 

3 —  once  more 

4 —  verb 

6 — except 

6 —  detail 

7 —  serous 
fluid 

8 —  conjunc¬ 
tion 

9 —  enjoin 

10 —  concept 

11 —  divided 
river 
mouth 

13 —  propelled 
by  oars 

14 —  rosettes 

16 —  loans 

1 7 —  measures 
19 — crownlike 

head  orna¬ 
ment 
21 — sot 
23 — melody 
25 — vends 
27 — a  seat  with¬ 
out  a  back 
29 — pertaining 
to  the  foot 
31 — under¬ 
ground 
parts  of  a 
plant 


VERTICAL 

33 — saline 
35 — eagle’s 


37 — made  an 
object  of 
ridicule 
39 — to  set 
again 

41 —  destined 

42 —  brave 

44 — periodical¬ 
ly  rising 
and  falUng 
'45 — a  dish  of 
herbs 
47 — ape 
49 — hazarded 
61 — two-legged 
animal 
53 — quick 
55 — to  long 
67 — an  onion 
69 — further 
61 — deceased 
63 — margin 
65 — one  of  the 
primary 
colors 

67 — constella¬ 
tion  of  the 
lion 

69 —  pronoun 

70 —  preposi¬ 
tion 


A  WORD  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

The  best  way  to  solve  a 
cross-word  puzzle  is  to  run 
quickly  over  the  list  of  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  synonyms 
and  compare  them  to  the  spaces 
in  the  puzzle  extending  cross¬ 
wise  or  downward  from  the 
number  of  the  synonym.  Some 
word'  wiicAw  just  fii  in  w-c 
number  of  space  available  will 
quickly  occur  to  you  in  some 
instances,  giving  you  a  foun¬ 
dation  from  which  to  solve  the 
more  difficult  words.  The 
words  must  interlock  perfectly. 


ditioual  schools  offering  courses  in 
engineering,  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.  Criticism  is  made  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  normal  schools,  and  theli 
registration  raises  some  doubts  as  to 
the  value  of  such  from  an  educatio¬ 
nal  standpoint. 

It  points  out  that  many  young 
women  are  graduated  from  them  who 
are  indifferently  qualified  to  teach 
aud  who  merely  have  had  some 
more  years  of  schooling  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  state.  Many  of  these 
are  without  position  and  to  get  such 
employment  too  often  are  willing  to 
render  second-rate  service  at  almost 
half-pay. 

The.  growth  of  private  schools  in 
Argentina  is  commented  upon  by  the 
report,  which  finds  that  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  alone  there  are  273 
private  primary  schools  accommodat¬ 
ing  25  per  cent  of  the  total  city 
enrolment.  The  greater  part  of  these 
are  conducted  by  the  Catholic  church 
through  a  subsidy  from  the  federal 
government.  Throughout  the  nation, 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
primary  enrolment,  is  taught  in 
private  schools  under  the  auspices 
of  religious  organisations. 

Larger  educational  budgets  will  be 
necessary  before  the  Evangelical 
churches  can  enlarge  their  activities 
iu  Argentina,  the  Congress  is  told. 
There  is  a  lack  of  money  from  home, 
to  increase  the  educational  plants 
and  facilities.  The  incorporation  of 
the  Colegio  Americano  in  Buenos  Ai¬ 
res,  jointly  owned  by  the  Methodists 
and  Disciples  is  mentioned.  It  is  the 
only  mission  school  in  the  River 
Plate  district  authorised  to  offer  the 
complete  secondary  course  of  study 
for  the  bachelor’s  degree.  The  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  the  Lutherans  is 
more  or  less  recent  as  is  that  of  the 
Baptists.  The  Mennonites  are  of 
longer  founding.  Six  denominational 
boards  maintain  schools,  and  report 
23  boarding  schools,  eight  others  of 
primary  and  secondary  grades  and 
six  schools  for  training  workers, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  3,042 
pupils. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  side 
lights  of  the  congress  is  the  display 
of  books  and  magazines  published 
in  Portuguese  and  Spanish  by  the 
different  religious  societies  and  or¬ 
ganisations  of  the  United  States 
carrying  on  as  a  part  of  their  mission¬ 
ary  and  educational  work  in  South 
America.  The  large  number  of  books 
on  various  subjects  by  some  of  the 
best  known  writers  of  the  world, 
past  and  present,  have  been  translat¬ 
ed  into  Portugese  and  Spanish  at  the 
instance  of  these  church  workers  and 
made  available  to  those  who  show 
an  interest  in  the  work. 

American  and  Canadian  delegates 
were  surprised  to  see  the  unusual 
array  of  good  books  some  published 
by  their  own  church  publishing 
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of  South  America, 
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houses,  for  distribution  in  these 
countries.  The  subjects  include  works 
on  health  and  hygiene,  biographies, 
history,  ethics,  philosophy,  education, 
religious  education  and  pedagogy. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  book 
display  has  been  prepared  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin- 
America  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
Congress,  but  private  publishing 
houses  are  also  showing  some  of 
their  publications  of  the  better  type 
of  reading  matter  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  which  have  the  approval 
of  the  missionaries  and  educational 
workers. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  Latin 
America  has  been  books  and  publica¬ 
tions  for  women  and  children.  The 
culture  of  Latin  America  in  the  past 
has  to  a  very  large  extent  been 
devoted  to  writing  and  publishing  of 
books  and  literature  for  men  especi¬ 
ally,  with  the  result  that  Latin 
American  women  are  hungry  for 
books  and  literature  that  offers 
something  feminine  for  them  to 
read  in  their  too  many  leisure  hours. 

This  dearth  of  good  reading  of  a 
certain  type  for  women  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  supplied  soon  to  the 
women  in  these  countries,  in  a  very 
limited  field  of  course  and  in  limited 
quantitites,  but  with  the  start  of  the 
work  and  the  unusual  response  by 
the  women  of  South  America  in 
purchasing  or  securing  copies  of 
t.hese  books  of  good  fiction  or  other 
subjects  in  their  own  language,  the 
production  of  books  for  women  is  no 
doubt  due  for  rapid  enlargement. 

But  the  church  and  educational 
workers  from  North  America  are 
turning  their  attention  to  producing 


with  stories  for 
interest  them  or  i; 
desire  to  achieve. 

The  response  of 
ties  to  this  plea  of 
reading  matter  is 
splendid  manner, 
magazines  are  in 
Congress  one  printe 
Sao  Paulo  called 
the  other  in  Span?at  counry  of  the 
Chile,  called  “El  At  ' 
tud." 

Bem-Te-Vi,"  (I  s;F  where  only  one 
launched  two  yea  iftity  may  be  able 
Methodist  Publish!)  ^e  are  no  news- 
Paulo  with  Miss  the  people  seldom 
editor.  The  story  o V  to  see  a  book,  or 
the  little  Brazilian  pictures,  let  alone 
and  starving  for  a  >ne  to  read.  One 
touch  the  hearts  ofn  to  the  editor  ad- 
are  unsymapthetii  iilrt  send  no  more 
movements  and  v  eryone  in  her  city 
magazine  is  replet  ould  read.  "But," 
tures  and  good  reaj  who  cannot  read 


uncliing  of  "Bem- 
housands  of  Bra- 
particularly  those 
Pauo  in  which  it 
irgest  circulation 
y  too  plainly  the 
Irazilian  intellec- 
oward  the  future 
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Jr  hen  a  new  rnaga- 
flit  out  loud  to  them 
"h  over  400  people, 
lj  children,  have  me 
them.” 

M  s  of  the  rural  dis- 
T1  likewise  portrayed 


stories,  puzzles, 
from  its  little  reai 
features  fbuncf 
children’s  magazii 
the  United  States 
carries  no  proi 
religious  appeal 
dren  an  opportuni^ 

■ward  state  of  Sao 
never  imagined  ex  iltje  gjri  from  t]je 

The  story  of  the  i,  .tulo  sent  her  sub- 
Te-Vi”  among  the  i  t  along  with  a  bill 
zilian  children  and  was  no  post  office 
of  the  State  of  Sao|e  she  could  buy  a 
just  now  has  the|)ao  banks  to  sell  her 
also  brings  out 
neglect  that  the 
tuals  have  shownj 
citizens  of  their 
poorer  classes. 

The  little  maga; 


‘a  Juventud"  fills  a 
.  the  Spanish  field 
i  for  giving  to  the 
>ries  with  a  moral 
there  are  a  few 
the  remotest  spot  ng  to  the  children 


or  two  in  a  comi 
to  read,  where  t' 
papers  and  when 
have  an  opportun 
a  magazine  with 
own  one  or  have 
little  girl  writing 
vised  that  she 
subscriptions  as 
cow  took  it  who  > 
she  said,  “those 
come  to  me  and  r 
zine  comes  I  read 
and  so  every  mod 
men,  women  and 
read  Bem-Te-Vi  t( 

The  backwardne 
tricts  of  Brazil  is 
to  no  good  ad van 
ment  or  to  the  fo 
Paulo,  when  one 
interior  of  Sao  I 
scription  by  freig' 
of  lading  for  then 
in  her  town  whej 
money  order  and 
a  draft. 
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long  felt  need  ij 
in  South  Americ. 
children  clean  s( 
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magazines  cater! 
of  these  countrU 
Juventud”  appeal 
Itself.  It  too  i: 


3,  “El  Amigo  de  la 
s  to  be  in  field  by 
in  Its  third  year 


the  Portuguese  language  until  re 
cently. 

These  works  are  now  published  by 
American  church  publishing  plants  In 
Sao  Paulo,  all  the  work  done  in  the 
plant  from  the  pointing',  engraving 
and  binding,  and  some  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  bindings  seen  on  books  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  products 
from  some  of  these  publishing  con 
cerns. 

A  glance  at  the  booklet,  "Robinson 
Crusoe,”  in  Portuguese,  shows  it  is 
presented  most  attractively  for  the 
children.  First,  the  story  was  re 
written  by  Miss  Epps  in  the  simplest 
English,  and  then  the  children  of  the 
school  translated  it  themselves  into 
Portuguese  and  in  this  form  it  was 
printed  with  excellent  Illustrations, 
bound  to  attract  and  hold  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  juvenile  mind  that  gets 
hold  of  this  delightful  tale. 

"The  Life  of  Livingstone,"  in  Por- 
(uguese,  written  especially  for  the, 
children,  brings  to  them  for  the  first 
time  the  knowledge  of  this  great  Eng¬ 
lish  explorer  and  evangelist  and  the 
first  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  "Pil¬ 
grims’  Progress,’’  appearing  in  Por¬ 
tuguese  a  few  months  ago,  disap¬ 
peared  as  if  by  magic. 

Included  in  these  publications  are, 
of  course,  translations  in  Portuguese 
of  the  Bible,  and  recognised  books  on 
church  work,  pedagogy,  social  hy¬ 
giene  and  practically  every  phase  of 
church  and  missionary  work,  fur¬ 
nishing  interesting  information  of 
the  work  the  church  press  is  doing 
in  Brazil. 

DR.  NELSON’S  WARNING. 

Montevideo,  April  1. 

Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  the  Argentine 
educationist,  warned  the  delegates  to 
the  Christian  Work  Congress  that 
there  prevailed  In  South  American 
countries,  and  especially  among  cul¬ 
tured  classes  and  notably  among  uni¬ 
versity  students,  a  suspicion  that  a 
connection  exists  between  their 
movement  of  "spiritual  penetration" 
and  the  great  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Nelson  spoke  at  the  discussion  of 
the  report  before  the  Congress  on  so¬ 
cial  movements  in  South  America: 
“However  absurd  this  suspicion  may 
he,  it  is  a  natural  result  of  the  ig¬ 
norance  wherein  we  live  concerning 
the  true  spirit  and  morality  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  Moreover,  sad 
experienceh  as  accustomed  these  peo¬ 
ple  to  distrust  religious  movements." 
He  said  that,  in  order  to  prove  their 
sincerity,  missionaries  in  their  edu-| 
callional  work  ought  to  ^aa-ticipaA? ' 
directly  iu  the  solution  of  social  prob¬ 
lems.  He  remarked  that  education 
was  one  of  the  most  penetrating  of 
religious  activities,  and  one  which  is 
resisted  by  the  directors  of  these 
countries  “because  it  is  supposed,  and 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  it 
is  a  means  of  gaining  a  hold  on  the 
wills  or  men  at  an  early  age  and  in¬ 
struct  them  in  doctrines  favourable 
to  its  action.  "Education  is  a  ground 
which  ought  to  be  travelled  with 
I  care."  He  said  he  was  pleased  to 
pee  that  a  decision  had  been  taken 
by  missionaries  to  interpret  Chris¬ 


tianity  in  their  schools  in  a  "new  and 
Human  way.  But  that  this  interpre¬ 
tation  be  perfectly  clear,  that  these 
people  have  no  doubts  concerning 
your  sincerity  and  love,  you  ought 
not  to  remain  aloof  from  social  prob¬ 
lems  which  overwhelm  them.”  He 
regretted  that  the  Christian  workers 
had  not  taken  part  in  any  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  Congresses  dealing  with  so¬ 
cial  questions  held  in  South  America 
In  recent  years. 


VvT\Y\  WvvX  v.  A  JljLiyJ  ^  Aj. 
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NOTICE 

The  “Foreign  Exchange ”  and  “ Stock 
Exchange “  information  published  in 
“The  Sun '  is  supplied  by  Mr.  David 
Herald,  Broker,  25  de  Agosto  405 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

YESTERDAY'S  5  P.M.  RATES 


EXCHANGE  ON 

Gable 

Cheque 

England.  . 

47  5[16 

47  7(16 

United  States  .... 

106  20 

10, i  90 

France  . 

li  00 

18  :0 

Belgium . 

18  5  1 

lb  60 

Switzerland . 

4  87 

22  9 

2d  95 

6  60 

6  61 

Holland . 

2  86 

2  37 

Brasil . 

41$i90 

418600 

Argentine . 

1  010 

ll2  0(9 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 


FALL  IN  MORTGAGE  BONDS 
At  yesterday’s  market  there  was 
a  heavy  drop  in  Z  Mortgage  Bonds 
at  the  2nd.  call:  from  89.80  these 
feH  to  89.30,  recovering  30  cents  at 
the  close.  Consolidateds  made  cer¬ 
tain  improvment. 

The  folowing  operations  were  re¬ 
gistered  3 — 

Consolidated : 

7,520  at  65.90 
20,680  at  66.00 
9,400  at  66.40  (Apr.  30) 

1,410  at  66.10 
Internal  1916,  1st.  Series: 

2,000  at  92.20 
Legislative  Palace : 

5.000  at  93.30 

1,000  at  83.40 
Internal  1923 : 

3,000  at  91.00 
10,000  at  90.80 
1905  Conversion : 

932.50  at  88.40 
Brazilian  Loan : 

2,000  at  86.80 
Mortgage  Bonds  : 


-L 

2,900 

93-So 

S 

4.700 

at 

92.00 

12,500 

at 

91.60 

(Apr. 

3) 

2,500 

at 

91.70 

” 

4,500 

at 

91.60 

T 

7,000 

at 

91.50 

U 

4,000 

at 

91.50 

*’ 

2,000 

at 

91.30 

V 

10,550 

at 

91.50 

X 

10,250 

at 

90.00 

n 

3,000 

at 

89.90 

” 

1,000 

at 

89.70 

z 

26,100 

at 

90.00 

” 

23.900 

at 

89.80 

” 

12,500 

at 

89.70 

11,000 

at 

89.60 

” 

8.600 

at 

S9.50 

” 

9,5oo 

at 

89.40 

” 

13,800 

at 

0 

ro 

CN 

CO 

” 

cn 

O 

O 

O 

at 

96.30 

(Apr. 

30) 

” 

5,000 

at 

90.30 

(April) 

”1 

10,000 

at 

O 

O 

o’ 

0 

(Apr. 

30) 

SHIPPING 
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The  Congress  Day  9 

CONGRESS  PROGRAM, 


9.30:'  Morning  session.  Conside¬ 
ration  of  Report  VI,  "Health  Min¬ 
istry”. 

10.30:  Half-hour  of  devotional  me¬ 
ditation  to  be  led  by  the  Rev.  Nemc- 
sio  d’ Almeida. 

14.00:  Afternoon  Session.  Consi¬ 
deration  of  Report  VII,  “The  Church 
in  the  Community”. 

There  will  be  no  meeting  in  the 
Atheneum. 

20.90 :  Open  sesison  for  discussion 
and  dxchange  of  opinions. 

AGENDA  ON  REPORT  NO  VI 
Healt  Ministry 

Meeting  of  the  more  pressing 
needs  for  medical  service  and  health 
promotion  in  South  America  should 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  solution  of  1 
the  following  general  problems : 

I.  The  problems  of  providing 
more  trained  medical  personnel  and 
hospital  and  clinical  facilities. 

(1)  What  can  the  evangelical 
forces  do  to  promote  more  adequate 
provision  for  medical  hospital  and 
iclinical  facilities  in  the  large  cen¬ 
ters  of  population? 

(2)  What  can  be  done  to  provide 
such  facilities  and  service  in  the 
.-neglected  communities  and  areas  ? 

II.  The  problem  of  training  nur- 
•ses  for  hospital,  home  and  public 
health  work. 

(1)  What  can  be  done  to  pro¬ 
mote  thorough  training  of  nurses. 

(2)  How  can  the  missionary  for¬ 
ces  aid  in  raising  the  social  status 
of  the  nurse  in  South  America  and 
to  establish  nursing  as  an  honora¬ 
ble  profession  ? 

III.  The  problem  of  securing  li- 
.  cense  to  practice  by  foreign  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons. 

- IV  Ili£ problem  .nf  prompting 


•forces  be  aid  04  Jn  fitting  themsel¬ 
ves  better  fin-  work  of  health 
^education  anil  pr«aganda  for  which 
few  of  them  arc! adequately  equip¬ 
ped 

VII.  The.  prollcm  of  evangelism 
in  connecticjn  ^th  hospitals^  and 


clinics. 

I.  In  wliat  Jdy  can  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  c\  /  tlism  in  connection 
with  hospitals  fcMi  clinics  be  most 
wisely  and  efUjtively  utilized? 
AGENDA  ON  SfcPORT  NO  VIII. 

The  Church  ,,  d  the  Community 

I.  To  whal  actent  is  a  general 
public  opinion  ;  1  effective  force  in 
aiding  or'  hind<  ing  Christian  pro¬ 
gress  in  South  aimerica? 

II.  Is  Latin  American  feeling 
toward  the  pol  al  and  economic 
policies  of  the  nited  States  a  se¬ 
rious  hindrance  0  work  conducted 
by  religious  ag<  Dies  of  the  United 
States? 


III.  Is  then 
nity  enterprise, 
which  do  not  * 
selves  with 
page  39.  paraj 
•  IV.  Can  larj 
community  sur 
rica? 

V.  To  what 
churches  of 
ing  specific  stm 
nities  to  disco- 
distinctive  ser- 
nity? 

VI.  Are  the 
making  all  rea 


ARLANZA  (River  Plate  —  Sou¬ 
thampton)  is  scheduled  to  leave  here 
today  for  Southampton. 

SOUTHERN  OROSS  (Rived 
Plate  —  New  York)  left  Rio  yes¬ 
terday. 

DESEADO  (River  Plate  —  Li¬ 
verpool)  arrived  yesterday  at  Rio. 

ORANIA  (Amsterdam  —  River 
Plate)  arrived  yesterday  at  Las 
Palmas. 


REAL  ESTATE 

1!  11. 100.  casa  en  la  15.*  seccion, 
le  Presidente  Berro  N.°  2534,  de 
j.  metros.  ^ 

5  1.570,  terreno  en  la  calle  Julio 
sar  (i8.B  seccion),  de  207  metros. 
7.925,  terrenos  calle  Galicia  (15.* 
rcion),  de  826  mciros. 
f  4.560,  chacras  en  la  7.*  seccion. 
I  departamento  de  Canelones,  de 
;  h'ectareas. 


health  education. 

(1)  What  part  can  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  forces  now  in  the  field  play  in 
educating  the  masses  concerning  sa¬ 
nitation  and  hygiene? 

1  (2)  Is  it  feasible  to  put  into  the 
field,  under  interdenominational  aus¬ 
pices,  a  trained  health  expert  to  de¬ 
velop  a  comprehensive,  progressive 
health  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  evangelical  forces  and  the  pu¬ 
blic  health  forces  of  the  nationals: 

V.  The  problem  of  cooperation 
with  South  American  Public  Health 
authorities. 

(1)  How  can  the  evangelical  for¬ 
ces  cooperate  with  the  Public  Health 
ministries  in  extending  their  health 
propaganda  into  the  areas  outside 
the  large  cities? 

VI.  The  problem  of  training  mis¬ 
sionary  forces  in  the  field  for  the 
specialized  work  of  health  educa¬ 
tion. 

( 1 )  How  may  th 


plate  for  commu- 
3  religious  nature 
jctly  connect  them- 
churches?  (See 
:>h  12). 

■  use  be  made  of 
s  in  South  Amc- 

xtent  are  the  city 
1  th  -America  mak- 
s  of  their  commu- 
the  best  type  of 
for  each  commu- 

angelical  churches 
lable  use  of  their 


buildings  for  ^  munity  enterprises 
such  as  lecturr 
.t-o  do  with  gel 
Are  the  churcl 
open  to  all  a 


on  themes  having 
al  public  welfare? 
ecreational  centers 


VII.  Is  the  denization  of  South 
American  rural  such  as  to  make 
rural  community!  enterprises  possi¬ 
ble?  Do  the  agiLtiltural  enterprises 
conducted  under  Evangelical  leader 
ship  include  the  iievelopment  of  bet¬ 
ter  agencies  of  s  dial  expression  and 
enjoyment  in  run  communities? 

VIII.  What  Jssons  for  commu¬ 
nity  church  pro! ferns  in  the  United 
States  can  be  le;  l  ied  from  the  sutdy 
of  South  Amerkjm  conditions? 

NOTICE 

All  Methodist ,  telcgates  are  asked 
to  meet  in  the  r  tiding  room  of  the 
Pocitos  Hotel  (  outh  Entrance)  at 
5.30  p.m.  today  fcptil  II. 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  WORKS 

Undertake  all  kinds  of  printing  without 
exception  at  prices  defying  competition  in 
Montevideo  and  offer  the  following 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

(1)  PROMPT  DELIVERY :  Delivery  on  date  fixed  at 
reception  of  order  is  guarranleed. 

(2)  ENGLISH  PRINTING  :  All  English  printing  is 
corrected  by  an  English  proof  reader. 

(3)  URGENT  WORK :  The  works  being  open  all 
night,  m  cases  of  emergency  orders  can  be  left  up 
to  3  a.  m.  and  executed  within'  24  hours. 

717  —PLAZA  INDEPENDENCE  —  717 
Telephone  :  2764  -  Central 


YESTERDl.Y’S  EVENTS 

Owing  to  mi  hanical  difficulties 
at  a  late  hour  '  8  have  had  to  hold 
over  the  accoun  of  yesterday's  pro¬ 
missionary  ceedings 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE 


4 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Laying  of 
the  Corner  Stone  of  the  New  Me¬ 
thodist  Church  on  Sunday  next  Bis¬ 
hop  Oldham  has  kindly  consented  to 
write  an  article  specially  for  The 
Sun. 


We  shall  follow  our  usual  system 
this  year  of  only  coming  out  once 
during  Holy  Week  but  instead  of  on 
Thursday  as  heretofore,  we  shall, 
appear  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  out 
of  compliment  to  our  Congress  Visi¬ 
tors,  who  are  practically  all  leaving 
<0n  Wednesday  night. 


We  draw  the  attention  of  Delega¬ 
tes  and  Visitors  to  the  Congress  to 
the  Tact  that  the  whole  of!  next 
week  is  a  holiday  in  Uruguay  known 


as  La  Semana"*ie  Turismo,  which 
means  that  fror  Saturday,  April  4 
at  midday  unti  Monday,  April  13 
all  Banks  are  losed.  Cashing  of 
letters  of  credit  md  any  other  bank¬ 
ing  transactions  must  therefore  all 
be  attended  to  his  week,  and  the 
earlier  the  bette  as  on  the  last  days 
preceeding  the  emana  de  Turisny ? 
the  rush  of  bus  less  in  the  banks  is 
apt  to  cause  mu  'h  waiting. 


THE  MONZO  DOCTRINE  j 

(Continued  from  Page  Two) 

spiritually,  is  to  attempt  to  provoke 
the  Reformation ;  they  must  not  at¬ 
tempt  either  to  produce  it  or  to  gui¬ 
de  it,  and  the  best  way  they  can 
render  tjiis  service  is  by  fostering 
the  practice  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  on  their  own  intrinsic  value, 
and  without  any  theological  consi¬ 
derations  concerning  their  author. 

We  should  have  liked  to  stop  here, 
but  we  feel  bound  to  answer  the 
concluding  part  of  the  Herald  arti¬ 
cle.  Of  course  the  Congress  is  pre¬ 
sumption.  Everything  done  in  a 
foreign  country  bexond  asking  the 
wav  or  the  time  is  presumption.  It 
was  for  instance  presumption  when 
some  disappointed  oil  magnates  oc- 
od  two  columns  of  the  Herald 
a  few  weeks  ago  trying  to  show  how 
little  the  Argentine  Government 
knew  about  the  management  of  its 
own  oil  fields. 

But  when  we  reflect  on :  The  Ben- 
net  College,  Rio;  Southern  Cross 
College,  Port  Alegre;  Mackenzie 
College,  San  Paulo;  The  Escuela 
Popular  Valparaiso;  The  Deaf  and 
Dumb  School  Rio ;  The  Agricultural 
College  Lauras ;  The  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege  Santa  Maria;  The  Evangelical 
Hospital,  Rio;;  The  International 
College,  Asuncion,  the  Crandon  Ins¬ 
titute;  and  a  host  of  minor  activi¬ 
ties  all  resulting  from  the  efforts  of 
the  type  of  men  and  women  who 
form  the  Congress  —  when  we 
think  of  all  these  works,  when  we 
think  that  the  Congress  is  held  to 
perfect  them  and  plan  more,  when 
we  think  that  the  holding  of  a  Con¬ 
gress  brings  roughly  $30000  to  the 
country  where  it  is  held,  we  cannot* 
help  also  thinking,  that  any  Latin 
American  Government  having  to 
chose  between  a  Congress  and  the 
crocodile  tears  of  a  petroleum  prin¬ 
ce,  would  say:  "Boy,  Congresses  for 
this  kid  every  time”. 


GOLF 


CHIMONT  GOLF  CLUB 
The  Chimont  Golf  Club  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  wishes  to  announce  that  the 
formal  opening  of  the  1925  season 
will  take  place,  on  Sunday ^  April  5. 

In  making  this  announcement  it 
wishes  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  members  of  all  Golf  Clubs 
in  South  AmericaA  to  participate  in 
the  competition  on  that  day,  and  to 
utilize  the  Chimont  Club  house  and 
facilities  to  the  fullest  extent 
In  the  morning  there  will  be  a 
competition  for  mixed  two  ball  four¬ 
somes,  with  suitable  prizes.  Lunch 
will  be  served  at  noon,  and  the 
course  free  in  the  afternoon  for  all 
who  care  to  play  with  no  official 
competition  scheduled. 

At  5  o’clock,  .vA-1  ctart  a -The  dar.  - 
zant,  for  all  who  care  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  good  orchestra,  and  the 
spacious  room  for  dancing. 

The  Chimont  Golf  Club  assures 
all  fellow  golfers,  that  a  pleasant 
day  is  in  store  for  those  who  come. 

MONTEVIDEO  GOLF  CLUB 
The  Secretary  of  the  M.G.C. 
wishes  to  inform  Members  that  they 
have  been  invited  to  the  opening 
day  at  the  Chimont  Golf  Club  on 
April  5. 


Nf  TICE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
The  Annual  feeting  and  election 
of  officers  of  he  American  Asso 
ciation  of  Uruguay,  will  be  held  at 
the  office  of  tic  Cia.  Uruguaya  de 


9.30  p.m.  Tli 


SPORTS  DIARY 

APRIL  5  (Sunday) 

Golf:  C.G.C.  Opening  Day ,  Cerro. 
MAY  1  (Friday) 

Tennis:  M.T.C.  Mixed  Doubles 
Club  Tou-nianxnt,  Parque  CentraL 


SHOPPING  GUIDE 


GOAL  MERCHANTS 


WILSON,  SONS  a  Co.  Ltd. 
Best  Household  Coal.  Lowest  Prices 
„  MIS10NES  1513 


RELIGIOUS  NOTICES 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
Christian  Science  Services  will  be 
held  in  the  Victoria  Upper  Hall  (Rio 
Negro  1483)  every  Sunday  at  10.45 
a.m.,  and  every  Wednesday  at  6.30 
p.m.  All  are  welcome. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
Public  Worship  is  held  in  the  Me¬ 
thodist  Church.  Medanos  and  Cons- 

Cemento  Portllnd,  Zalfaia  °iS6l.  at  tUvymt',  every  Sunday  Morning 

at  10.30  and  m  the  McCabe  Hall, 
Sunday.  Evening  at  9.00.  All  are 


DRESSMAKERS 


rsday,  April  2 
IT  IS  EXPECTED  THAT  EVE¬ 
RY  MEMBElj.  WILL  BE  PRE¬ 
SENT. 


invited.  Seats  are  free. 
Books  are  provided. 


Hymn- 


MAUD  NEUBERGER  (de  Paris) 
Dresses  to  order.  Models  from  Paris 
JULIO  HERRERA  Y  OBES  1444 


BLBCTRICLAKS 


CHARLES  GROVE 
Electrical  Installation  and 
Appliances.  Estimates  Free 
FLORIDA  1487 


IRONMONGERS  *  BAZAARS 


FERRETERIA  GAN  DOS 
Kitchen  a  Household  Requiremeata 
Pyrex  Dishes  in  All  Sizes 
RINCON  650  (esq.  B.  MitTs)  ; 


\ 
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•THE  SUM, 

*  DAILY  PAPER  FOR  TIN 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
COMMUNITIES  OF  URUGUAY 

PROPRIETOR  A  BOITH  *. 

OFFICES: 

ALZAIBAR,  1307 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Subscription:  Uruguay,  Paraguay 
*n«l  Argentine 

Oae  Month . 4  1^ 

T%r«e  Months.  ..11%  8  50 

Btx  Months  ....  »  a  on 

Year  .  .  .  .  !  *.  \  ,5;g 

Subscriptions,  etWr  cms trim. 

Tear .  i  M  •• 

8b®rtor  periods  by  nrrsnfnnwt 

•  - - 

Aova«TiamiB«T  rates  om 
APruCATIO* 


THE 

ENTERNAT 

SCHOO 
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Calle  Brandzen  2054,  CorneWof  Municipio 


(Hal  a  square  from  Averida 
ESTABLISHED  m 

Founder.and  Headmistress:  France 


Hanna.  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 

THE  NEW  TERM  OPENED  MARCH  2 


THE  MONZO  DOCTRINE 

MODERN  CHRISTIANITY 
THE  XXTH  CENTURY  REFORMATION 

In  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
'the  Reception  to  the  Congress  De¬ 
legates  at  the  Crandon  Institute,  \vc 
opined  that  the  Congress  should,  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  orator  order 
the  printing  in  several  languages  of 
the  Address  of  Welcome  of  Dr.  Ju¬ 
lio  Navarro  Monzo. 

Our  opinio^  'was  based  on  th^ 
jview  that  any  precis  of  the  address 
would  but  travesty  it,  and  our  view 
Jias  been  proved  correct  by  the  way 
in  which  the  cabled  reports  have 
.succeeded  in  creating  a  false  impres¬ 
sion. 

We  do  not  blame  the  cablers,  our 
own  report  would  have  been  no  bet- 
Jter,  without  tfr.c .  1  i p-ht  thrown-,  qq  J t 


Work  at  the  International  School 
in  English  end  follows  in  every 
adopted  in  the  best  educational 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  Ur 


Airy  and  Spaciou:  i  Premises 


T>y  our  prefatory  remark,  that  Dr 
Monzo’s  views  would  be  acceptable 
,to  tile  leading  intellects  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

But  what  we  advocated  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  Dr.  Monzo,  now  seems 
an  act  of  necessity  for  the  Congress 
itself,  because  the  de-tracking  cables 
have  produced  the  following  edito¬ 
rial  (which  Is  sure  not  to  be  the 
only  One  of  its  kind)  from  our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporary  the  Buenos  Ai¬ 
res  Herald : — 

There  was  some  plain  speaking 
1  by  the  Argentine  Delegate  to  the 
Religious  Congress  at  Montevideo 
on  Thursday.  Dr.  Monzo,  the  pu¬ 
blicist,  asked  the  American  dele¬ 
gates  to  settle  their  own  differen¬ 
ces  before  coming  so  far  South  to 
settle  ours.  He  scouted  the  idea 
of  spreading  Protestantism  in  La¬ 
tin  America,  where  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  had  yet  to  come.  Dr.  Mon¬ 
zo  looked  upon  Protestantism  as 
a  form  of  Anglo-Saxonising,  and 
the  previous  idea  was  no  more  fea¬ 
sible  than  the  latter.  In  referring 
to  the  problems  besetting  the  Con¬ 
gress  Dr.  Monzo  “hoped  they 
would  not  take  it  amiss  if  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  own.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Churches”,  he  said,  “ought  to 
bury  their  differing  creeds  and 
the  quarrels  over  Modernism  and 
Fundamentalism”.  And  he  advis¬ 
ed  them  not  only  to  “bury  them 
here”  but  to  "bury  them  there’’. 
There  is  a  deal  of  good  advice 
going  begging  in  Dr.  Monzo’s 
words  and  we  trust  that  they  will 
give  the  delegates  food  for  reflec¬ 
tion.  South  America  has  never 
struck  us  as  the  ideal  spot  for  con¬ 
gresses  pertaining  to  cults  that  do 
not  form  the  staple  thought  here, 
and  however  much  we  may  sym¬ 
pathise  with  the  objects  of  such 
meetings  there  is  something  about 
them  that  savours  of  presumption. 
To  anyone  who  knows  Dr.  Mon¬ 
zo,  to  anyone  who  knows  the  theo¬ 


ries  for  which  he  stands,  the  falsity 
of  the  Herald’s  comment  is  obvious ; 
but  to  those  who  know  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  the  comment  is 
a  subtle  form  of  poison,  against  the 
evil  effects  of  which,  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  is  the  only  antidote.  But 
before  we  administer  this  antidote, 
before  we  introduce  Dr.  Monzo,  it 
is  perhaps  prudent  to  take  a  rapid 
tsurvey  of  the  present  day  situation 
of  Christianity  , 

Th^  Sixteenth  Century  Re¬ 
formation  was  a  revolt  against  the 
bigotry  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church :  it  was  h  fight  for  m<JUtai 
flitiai)chiBW>Ln.tJm.alii.i.liliaugh.  i.L 


bore  some  wonderful  fruit,  it  never 
came  to  full  plenteousness,  because  it 
soon  shared  the  fate  of  all  similar 
movements  and  caught  the  disease,  I  |he  a  con 
altered  in  form  certainly,  which  it  I  principles 


de  Julio) 


is  done  entirely 
iy  the  methods 
slablishnienls 
i3d  Kingdom 


Modem  \  ristianity  the  one  thing 
that  mat  s  is  the  daily  applica¬ 
tion  to  f 
Sermon  o 


had  come  into  existence  to  cure. 

The  bigotry  -of  thej  Protestant 
Churches  never  reached  the  disci¬ 
plined  force  of  the  Mother  Church, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  last  cen -/ 


of  the  principles  of  the 
the  Mount,  that  is  of  the 
original  :hings  of  Christ,  indivi¬ 
dually  an  nence  nationally  and  in¬ 
ternation.  1)!;  Besides  this  one  vital 
necessity,  11  those  other  questions 
which  hai  filled  the  world  with  tra¬ 
gedy  for  ’  o  thousand  years  are  of 
secondarj  if  of  any  | importance . 
Modem  Ckistianity  has  in  its  womb 
the  reahsgVn  of  the  dream  of  Pan- 
Christw)m  ,  'van  ideal  in  which 
Jew,  Cath  Vic,  Protestant  and  every 
sect  bg-.ea  bn  tine  principle  of  $-rvi- 

.w4  ligjpd  in  hand  fnr  lj]C_ 

Tefit  of  the  human  race. 
Christianity  has  never 
«ct,  it  could  not,  it  would 
adiction  of  itself.  Its 
e  however  been  largely 
followed  by  the  Young 


common  bi 
Modem 
produced  a 


if  not  entii 
Men’s  Chr  'tian  Association,  an  As¬ 
sociation  o 
of  the  mo; 
givenj  up 


■which  Dr.  Monzo  is  one 
[valued  servants,  having 
this  dther  occupations 


tury  it  had  prepared  the  ground  for  about  three !  years  ago  in  order  to 
the  divorce  between  religionists  and 
scientists,  of  which  the  discoveries 
of  Darwin  lead  to  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  the  decree  nisi. 

Science  was  hailed  as  the  revea- 
ler  of  the  mysteries  which  theology- 
bad  only  succeeded  in  obscuring; 
but  the  intelligencia  amongst,  the 
scientists  soon  realised  that  all  their 
new  found  toy  had  done,  was  to 
lead  them  in  logical  array  up  to  a 
blank  wall,  beyond  which  they  knew 
nothing.  They  felt  that  the  wall 
would  be  pushed  steadily  further 
back  with  the  passing  of  the  ages, 
but  they  also  realised  that  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  average 
man  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 


enter  the  iT.M.C.A.  first  as  lec¬ 
turer  and  jjw  as  Secretary  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  I1  c  is  not  a  delegate  to 
the  Congri'ss.  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Local  Com  littee  to  deliver  the  Ad¬ 
dress  of  \  ’elcome  because  of  his 
charm  as  .i  1  orator. 

How  for. -is  the  reality  from  the 
Herald’s  p  cture  of  the  Argentine 
Delegate  s  ying  to  the  rest  of  the 
Montevideo  Congress :  Physician  heal 
thyself. 

Now  in  leading  this  article  “The 
Monzo  Dpc.rine”  we  did  not  intend  to 
refer  to  l  r.  Monzo’s  views  as  a 
Modern  Crfistian ,  but  to  his  views 
on  the  reql  irements  in  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters  not  o  ly  of  Latin  America  bat 


leaving  it  at  agnosco;  and  that  the  of  the  whtie  Latin  rave.  The  Mon¬ 
sanity  of  the  world  defended  on  a  20  Dojetrite  may  be  briefly  syllogis- 


spiritual  explanation  of  the  otherwi¬ 
se  inexplicable.  They  had  found  re¬ 
ligious  science. 

And  in  the  meantime,  the  intelli¬ 
gencia  amongst  the  religionists  had 
.gradually  realised :  that  Christianity 
had  side-tracked;  the  teachings  of 
Christ  had  been  lost  and  buried  in 
the  clumsy  theology  of  his  preachers ; 
and  that  if  Christianity  was  ever  to 
become  a  real  force  it  must  get  back 
untrammelled  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  They  had  found  scientific 
religion. 

The  divorce  was  never  made  ab¬ 
solute:  the  parties  came  together 
again,  and  their  reunion  gave  birth 
to  Modern  Christianity,  which  re¬ 
cognises  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  greatest  enactment  of  all  times, 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  world.  In 


■d  as  follcws: — 

The  valie  to  the  Nordic  races  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  Reformation 
was  the  Fnformation  itself,  not  the 
Protestantism  which  was  its  result. 

Protestr  iti’sm  implanted,  without 
the  No  lie  races  having  £one 
through  i  experience  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  would  have  been  of  no  be¬ 
nefit  to  t!  em. 

And  simi'arly  the  Latin  races  must 
have  Tor  their  mof’al  and  social 
welfare,  the  experience  of  their  own 
Reformat  lory  tfie  Trent  Ren*  Century 
Reformation:  without  this  previous 
experienc'  |  neither  Protestantism  nor 
any  form  nf  made  religion  could  he 
of  any  u  e  to  them. 

’Conseq  (ntlv  the  most  that  Evan¬ 
gelists  c.  i  do  for  the  Latin  races 
(CW  uued  on  Page  Fou> ) 
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O  D  THE  royal  mail 

.  0.  I  .  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY 

Sailings  from  Montdvldaa 

ARLAN/A  for  Southampton  about  April  2 
DESNA  for  Liverpool  about  April  11 

AVON  for  Southampton  about  April  15 


Fortnightiy  Servioe  Between  Hamburg,  Sauthamptoa, 
Cherbourg  and  «w  York  by  the  R.  M.  8.  P.  ‘O’  Moot. 

Pn  at  n  :the  pacific 

.  [\.  U.  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Sailing  from  Montevideo  Pnnta  Arena*  end  Went 
Coaat  only 


LAGUNA  .  April  15 

For  further  Information  apply  to  the  Agents 

PIEDRA8,  33* 


Lamport  4r  Holt  Line 

PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  NEW  YORK 

Calling  at  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Trinidad  &  Barbados 

NEXT  SAILINGS  FROM  MONTEVIDEO 

♦  VANDYCK-  on  April  14 

•VAUBAN.  on  April  18 


AGENT 

M.  REAL  DE  A  ZD  A  —  CERRITO  382  <>8t  Floor, 


LLOYD  REAL  HOL  \NDES 

Sailings  for  Santos.  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia.  Pernambuco  Las  I ’almas 
Vigo,  Lisboa.  Leixoes,  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Amsterdam 

S.  S  ZEELANDIA  on  APRIL  i  1 
Agent  in  Montevideo 

A  IN  TO  MO  PIAGGVO  Piedras  425  Tel  821  Central 


THE  BRITISH  SANK  CF  SOUTH  AMERICA  ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1863 


Head  Office:  4  Morgate,  E  C  2  Londres.  Hranch  s;  Man 
Chester,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario  de  Sania  F£,  Pergamino,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  8ao  Paolo,  Bahia,  Pernambuco  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Gran¬ 
de,  8antos. 

Montevideo-.  Zabala  1480.  Agencies:  Rondeau,  Avenida  Ge 
neral  Rondeau  1671.  Corddn,  Conslituyente  1014;  Mercedes,  Mon¬ 
tevideo  719,  Mercedes,  (8oriano). 

The  Bank  draws  on  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  and 
undertakes  all  kinds  of  banking  business 


Rates  ofinterest  until  further  notice 

In  Current  Account  froom  $  1,000  to  $50,000,  1  o/o  por  anunm 

Other  Deposits . Conventional 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS  WITH  PASS  BJOK 


At  sight  after  6^  days  .  .  . 

Falling  due  every  3  months  . 
Falling  due  every  6  month  I  0 

April  25  -  1924 


CONVENTIONAL 

C.  W.  Drever  Manager. 


BANK  OF  LONDON  &  SOUTH  AMERICA  LTD. 

FORMERLY 

THE  LONDON  &  RIVER  PLATE  BANK  LTD. 

WITH  WHICH  IS  AMALGAMATED 
THE  LONDON  &  BRAZILIAN  BANK  LTD. 
ESTABLISHED  1862 

PAID  HP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE  FUND  £7,140,000 


HEAD  OFFICES:  7  Princes  Street,  London,  E.  G.  2. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE:  25131  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2. 
BRANCHES  IN  MONTEVIDEO:  418  Cerrito;  1699  Rio  Negro 
(Agency).  Agencies  at  Paysandti,  Salto  and  Rivera. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES:  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Pa¬ 
raguay,  Colombia,  also  at  New  York,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Oporto, 
Manchester,  and  Bradford. 


AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Exchange  transactions  with  all  Financial  C entree 
ALL  KINDS  OF  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


Affiliated  with  LLOYD'S  BANK  LIMITED.  Head  Office:  71  Lom 
bard  Street  London  E.  C.  3.  Subscribed  Capital  £71,864/780.  Paid  np 
Capital  £14,372,956.  Reserve  Fund  £10,000,000.  1,600  Offices  in  England 
and  Wales. 

C.  H.  FULLER,  Manager. 


AVOID  ALL  TROUBLE 

BY  RUNNING  YOUR  CAR  WITH 

NAFTA  “ENERGINA” 

SOUD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  AT 

THE  BLUE  PUMPS 


THE  8UIZ0 

”Por  EGGS  and  BACON 
or  a  real  JUICY  8TBAK” 
(PLAZA  IlVDEIPBNDENCIA) 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


THE  SUN 


Thui^sdqy,  April 


I925 


pacb 


A  P  ream  Realised 

«A  NON-PUNCTURABLE  tire 
WHICH  CANNOT  PUNCTURE » 

For  Particulars  Apply.' 

G.  A.  SYUSONDS  LAVALLEJA  1818 

•The  British  Motor  Repairing  Works* 

STUDY  THIS  TIRE  BFFQRE  BUYING 
ONE  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE 


TODAY’S 


American  As&ociali 
ral  Meeting.  Office  o| 
ment  Co.,  1561  Zab  da, 


*VKNTB 


uri  nnrnl  Gcne- 
Artigas  Ce- 
9.30  p.m. 


TOMORROW  S  JVENTS 

Rotary  Club  Lunc  Alhambra  Ho¬ 
tel  12.15. 

Performance  of  C  " Peniten¬ 
ce  Pardon  and  .  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 


‘0  TXSI  O  YX«r 


We  have  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  American  Women’s 
Club  to  give  publicity  to  the  folloiu- 
ing  invitation : 

The  Minister  of  the  United  Sta¬ 
tes  of  America  requests  the  honor 
of  the  company  of  the  Members  of 
the  American  Women’s  Club  of 
Montevideo  at  Tea  at  the  Parque 
Hotel  on  Friday/  April  3,  5  to  7 
o’clobk  \to  meet  the  Delegatee  to 
the  Latin  American  Congress. 


URUGUAY  DAY  BY  DAY 

The  scarcity  of  nickel  money  re¬ 
ported  in  the  last  few  days  is  denied 
as  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  lias 
$30000  worth  in  reserve. 

The  visit  to  the  River  Plate  has 
been  announced  of  the  Spanish  poli¬ 
tician  Don  Santiago  Alba,  actually 
living  in  Paris,  ended  by  the  Mi¬ 
litary  Directorate. 


GUERET'S 

IMPORTERS  OF 

COAL 


Angle  -  Uruguayan 
COAL  Co.  Ltd. 


CARDIFF 

GLASGOW 

FORGE 


ANTHRACITE 
FOUNDRY  COKE 
GAS  COKE 


The  American  Association  is  the 
first  in  the  field  with  Winter  Amu¬ 
sement^.  It  |has  ( organised  a  tea  | 
dance  at  the  Parque  Hotel  on  Tue?-  j 
day  April  7  from  5  to  8  at  the  rid:  j 


A  Conference  in  favour  of  the 
construction  of  a  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  Montevideo  will  be  held 
on  Sunday  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Yesterday’s  Tablada  entries  were 
2256  sheep  and  4800  cattle.  Market 


culously  low  price  of  50  cents.  The  active  and  prices  firm.  Today  218 


British  Community  is  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  American  Community  will  turn 
out  in  full  muster.  We  understand 
Mr.  Hoffman  Philip  has  already 
signified  his  intention  of  being  pre¬ 
sent,  and.  _  this  is*qcrtain  to  bring 


out  a  big  crowd  as  to  many  it  will 
be  the  only  chance  of  bidding  him 
goodbye.  He  is  leaving  for  the 
United  State  on  April  10. 


waggons  of  cattle  are  expected  and 
2  of  sheep. 

Readers  of  THE  SUN  who  require 
fuller  details  of  the  items  of  news 
published  in  Uruguay  Day  by  Day 
are  referred  to  La  Manana  and 
El  Diorio 


AT  THE  OPEt^A 


-  Tosca  is  not  one  of  the  best  of 

At  tomorrows  Rotary  Lunch,  Mr  \  |  puccjni’s  efforts,  it  is  perhaps  su- 


Henry  Ewing,  Mr.  Ernest  Nelson, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stiles  all  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Dr.  Robert  McGregor  of  New 
York  and  Dr.  Day  of  Canton  will 
give  talks  on  the  development  of 
Rotary  on  the  American  Continent. 


There  will  be  no  charge  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Methodist  Church  on 
Friday  night  next  \^hen  the  Cantata 
Penitence,  Pardon  and  Peace  will 
be  rendered,  but  a  collection  will 
be  made  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of 
the  New  Methodist  Church'. 

Tickets  (Price  $1.50)  are  now  on 
sale  at  the  English  Club  and  the 
Central  Library  for  the  Concert  in 
aid  of  St.  Dunstans  being  organised 
by  the  Services  Association  for  April 
25.  All  seats  are  unreserved. 

Recent  arrivals  in  Montevideo  in¬ 
clude  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Willett  at 
present  staying  in  the  Parque  Ho¬ 
tel.  Mr.  Willett  who  was  raised  in 
San  Antonio  Texas  is  the  Sub-Ma¬ 
nager  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He 
has  come  here  to  act  as  manager 
to  the  Montevideo  Branch  of  the 
same  bank  during  Mr.  Anson  May’s 
absence  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiHliamson  have 
moved  from  Obligado  1294  to  Li- 
bertad  50  (almost  corner  of  Aveni- 
da  Brasil. 

Amongst  other  passengers  by  the 
; 'Arlansa  today  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Hen. 
derson  who  is  playing  a  flying  bu¬ 
siness  visit  to  London. 

Mr.  A.  MacDonald  has  just  re- 


perior  to  Butterfly  but  considera¬ 
bly  inferior  to  Manon  Lcscant  and 
Bohcme.  It  was  not  particularly  well 
done  on  Tuesday  night,  the  Mario 
being  a  Montevideo  amateur.  He 
has  a  few  pretty  high  notes  when 
he  is  not  singing  too  loudly,  but 
his  low  notes  are  of  extreme  poverty. 
He  was  however  loudly  applauded 
by  a  very  friendly  house,  but  with 
Agostinelli  as  Tosca  he  wa3  quite 
outclassed.  The  Concert  Part  of  the 
Programme  in  the  hands  of  Man- 
suetto,  Tabanelli  and  Lina  del  Re, 
fulfilled  its  promise. 

Tonight  Aida  with  Agostinelli  and 
tomorrow  Favo-rita  with  A^ansuecto, 
Tabanelli,  De  Lima  and  Italia  Kner- 
ing. 


Fixtures  a,  a  Glance 

APRIL  5  ’Sunday) 

Laying  of  Foundati  Jn  Stone  of  New 
Methodist  Episcdpi  'l  Church. 

APRIL  6  (  Monday) 

Ladies  Aid  Social  y  Reception  to 
Bishop  and  Mrs.]  tVdham.  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Truscott,  San  Jose  1466. 
Girl  Guides  Picnic  '°  Carrasco  Mus¬ 
ter  Rivera  y  Comt  c’°  8.30. 

APRIL  7  Tuesday) 
American  ^wocirl  t°,l‘  Tea  Dance. 
Parque  Hotel  5-8 

APRIL  8  f  Wednesday) 
Christian  Work  Congress  Closing 
Session ,  Pocitos  if  otel. 

APRIL  15  j(J  Vednesday) 
Tydeman-Coles  l  \dding  Holy  Tri¬ 
nity  Church  9-3<  p.m. 
Entertainment  So  'ty  Annual  Gene¬ 
ral  Meeting ,  VictJ  ~ia  Hall  9.30. 

APRIL  22  •.  Vednesday) 
British  Society  J  Annual  General 
Meeting,  Victoriaj(  tall  9.30. 

APRIL  24  I  (Friday) 
American  Business  j^unch,  Alhambra 
Hotel  12.15. 

Bridge  Drive  ('  anised  by  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Tennis  C* ,  •)  Victoria  Hall 

APRIL  25  Saturday) 

St.  Dunstan’s  C<  vert  ( Organised 
by  the  Sendees  .^weiation) ,  Victo¬ 
ria  Hall  9.15. 

MAY  5  imiesday) 

Goode -Davie  W \iding  Cripta  de 
Santa  Maria  Aux  ipdora,  9.30. 

MAY  9  Saturday) 


GALVANISED 
IRON  SHEETS 


HRRIf  O  S  0  7 

Telbfonos:  Central  360S  —  Cooperativa 


HIGH  GLASS 
9  ENGLISH 
TAILORS 


Ituzalngd  1336 


SOUND  ADU1CE 


Before  Installing  eny  of  the  substitutes  t 
gas  In  your  bathroom,  study  and 
■discover  how  economical  g3s  Itself  really 


WHEN  YGU  WANT  TO  DYE,  BE  SURE  YOU  GET 

SUNSET  DYES 

AND  DIE  SOONER  THAN  TAKE  ANY  OTHER 

Importers  Oscar  Pintos  —  18  de  Julie  esq.  Paraguay 


Annual  Bal  (Oq 
Montevideo  Tennis 
MAY  16  ( 
Private  Evening  l 
British  Schools 
Hall. 

LA'lER  DATE: 

Profesiioi 


Dr.  GUILLERM 
B.  E.  Legal  advis 


nic  Majesty’s  Leg.  ion  in  Montevi¬ 
deo.  Calk  25  de  Mayo  395.  Tel. 
i§95  Central. 

Docrdia 


the  9th.  Congreso  Rural,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  reports  the  breaking  up  of 
the  drought  throughout  the  camp 
and:  also  states  that  the  prospects 
are  good. 

We  remind  Members  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Association  of  this  evenings 
Annual  General  Meeting 

We  understand  that  the  date  of  fhe 
Entertainment  Society  Annual  Ge¬ 
neral  Meeting  will  be  changed  so  as 
not  to  clash  with  the  Tydeman-Co- 
les  Wedding. 

We  remend  everybody  of  the  film 
The  Wandering  Jew  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Chic  Salon,  25  de 
Mayo  today. 


Dr.  ALFREDO 


glish  speaking  Phv  lician  and  Sur¬ 
geon  (of  the  Staf  of  the  Made] 
Hospital).  ConsulUi  g  hours  2.30  to 
4.30  daily  and  fro:  1  8.30  to  10.30 
p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Caile  Rio  Branco  1271 
(two  minutes  from  Plaza  Indepen- 
dcncia).  Tel.:  2474'  Central. 


PERSICO,  En- 


DHNTIST 


Drs.  T.  E.  GALLAUGHFR  and 
G.  E.  IVEY  North-American  Dental 
Surgeons.  Calle  Satandi  669.  Tele¬ 
phone  1932  Cenifi  1.  Consulting 
Hours  9-6. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Miss  Ethel  and  Tuttie  Coates  will 
be  at  home  on  Friday  next  at  their 
residence  Canelones  667,  to  any 
Triends  who  wish  to  see  them  before 


turned  from  a  trip  to  Melo  where  their  departure  for  England  next 
he  was  the  only  British  member  of  j  week. 


HENRY  CASTIJ 
ssor  of  English  (P 
National  High  Scho 
ce  and  at  the  Nava 
vabo  1508. 


JAYRE  Ptofe- 
ipfessor  at  the 
of  of  Commer- 
School)  G.ia- 


Besides  the  Centr; 


library  THE  SUN  i  t  now  on  sale  at 


the  Carlitos  Riosko, 

dencia  just  opposite 


d  and  Herberts 


PIANOS 


CARLOSOTT  y  Cia,  25  de  Mayo  509 


LIBBY’S  PRODUCTS  are  ALWAYS  the  BEST 

JUST  RECEIVED  A  NEW  LOT  OF 

Libby  Sliced  Pinoaples,  Asparngus, 

Soar  Mixed  Pickles.  Muslard,  Sweet 
Relish,  Sour  Gherkins.  Tomato  Catchup. 

Red  Salmon,  Sauer  Kraut. 


SOLD  IN  ALLGOOD  STORES 


Plaza  Indcpco- 

Sarandl . 


Cia  Swift  de  Montevideo  S.A 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


George  W.  How: 
sor  Fred 


Aden 
Bishop  W.  F.  Ob 
Turner,  Miss  Flo 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  C 
Mrs.  Me  Connac! 


ARTICLE  i  . 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  CON¬ 
GRESS  PROPER. 


Sprinjrt.imo  (or  South  America 
Oeolarea  Spcjiker  at  Opening 
Session. 

Montevideo.  March  29th. 
To-day  saw  the  opening  of  the 
ten  day  session  of  the  Congress 
proper  when  at  4  p.m.,  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Speer  took  the  platform  sup¬ 
ported  by  Bishop  Oldham,  I)rs.  C. 
W.  Drees,  J.  Mackay,  Erasmo  Bra¬ 
ga  and  F.  Figueroa. 

Dr.  Drees  opened  proceedings 
with  prayer,  and  Bishop  Oldham 
read  a  portion  of  the -Scripture. 

Dr.  Erasmo  Braga  of  Rio,  then 
gave  an  address  in  which  he  ex- 


Christi'anity,  that  we  may  lay 
human  lifo  open  to  admit,  more 
of  the  poweT  and  truth  which  wo 
possess  In  Christianity  but.  ha\e  I 
not  drawn  on  and  made  uso  of 
in  life. 

We  aro  here  to  push  out  the 
limits  of  our  life  and  thought ! 
We  are  not  to  add  anything  to 
C-hriet  and  the  truth  that  has 
come  in  Him,  but  we  are  to  make  [ 
fresh  discoveries  in  this  truth 
and  new  demands  upon  this  j 
power.  Christianity  does  no' 
flinch  from  such  fresh  examina¬ 
tions.  The  more  we  subject  it  to 
tests  of  life  and  the  world  the 
more  we  discover  that  what  is 
needed  is  there. 

We  are  here  in  this  Congress 
to  discover  how  rich  and  varied 


the 


horted  everyone  to  put.  all  their  I  tbe  ChHaUan  Gospel  is.  Many  as- 

w - -  ’  -  -  pects  of  it  are  to  be  brought  into 

view  and  we  shall  find  them  not 
in  conflict,  but  in  accord,  sup¬ 
plementing  each  the  other.  We 
shall  see  Jesus  Christ  shining  as 
the  Lord  of  Life  and  the  Light  of 
Society  and  nations.  We  shall 
l  ring  out  the  power  in  Christia- 


heart  and  confidence  Into 
work  before  them. 

The  besetting  sin  of  South 
America,  said  Doctor  Braga,  is 
pessimism.  Without  question  one 
of  the  great  problems  for  which 
a  solution  must  be  found  is  this 
spirit  of  despair  and  distrust.  It 
is  alike  a  sin  against  God  and 
humanity.  It  is  not  a  minor  evil; 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  sins. 
We  of  this  Congress  should 
realize  that  we  aa-e  great  sinners 
Unless  Ve  face  our.  problems  in 
the  spirit  of  trust  in  God  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  progress  of 
the  human  race.  Without  doubt  a 
lack  of  trust  and  confidence  in 
human  kind  is  a  contributing 
cause  of  the  jealousy  and  suspi¬ 
cion  which  so  often  in  the  past 
uas  broken  out  into"  open  hos- 


SOCIAL  -  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


THE  CONGRESS  AT  MONTEVIDEO 

(By  our  own  Special  Correspondent.) 


mittee  was  instructed  to  enlarge 
itself  by  inviting  each  board 
working  in  Latin  America  to 
olect  its  own  representative. 

4.  The  Issuance  (February, 
1914)  of  a  letter  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  rha  missionaries  in  La¬ 
tin  America  on  the  programme 
and  purposes  in  education  and 
literature.  This  letter  also  sug- 
gested  the  holding  of  a  genoral 
conference  on  the  work  in  Latin 

_  - America  and  requested  advice  on 

mty  to  work  miracles  in  this  day.  this  point. 

Y/e  shall  make  room  for  those  J  6.  The  committee,  enlarged  by 
who  work  on  the  premises  which :  representatives  of  fifteen  boards. 


are  fundamental  in  a  religion 
which  makes  the  normal  growtn 
up  from  caildhood  its  first  en¬ 
deavour,  even  more  than  the  re 
covery  of  broken  manhood.  We 
shall  see  the  social  principle  as 
a  vital  element  and  recognize  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  not  to  lose,  but 
to  save  the  world.  We  must  draw 
out  the  law  of  brotherhood  which 
docs  not  destroy  but  fulfil  and 


tility  between  nations  and  races.'  |  consecrate  the  law  of  nationa'ity 
On  the  .other  hand  those  who  and  race.  We  shall  see  the  ne.v 


values  which  emerge  from 
turn  to  the  earliest  conception  of 
Christianity  as  a  way  of  life.  We 
shall  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  as  a 
Principle  o?  life  and  power  be¬ 
fore  which  anything  that  ought 


met  again  in  New  York  in  Sep  - 

teraber,  1914.  It  was  voted  that  Methodist ^Eptecoilal  Church ;  Wo- 


legates  representing  all  of  the 
countries  of  South  America  and  a 
delegation  of  forty-four  leaders  in 
Educational,  Social  and  Religious 
work  in  North  America.. 

The  committee  represents  the 
purpose  of  28  of  the  principal 
evangelical  agencies  engaged  in 
Christian  work  io  Latin  America 
to  cooperate  effectually  in  educa¬ 
tional.  social  and  Evangelistic 
effort,  among  thpse  are  repre¬ 
sented  the  following: — 

American  Bible  Society:  United 
Lutheran  Churc(i  in  America; 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 


have  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
struggle  for  the  advance  of 
humanity  have  been  men  who 
have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
confidence  in  God  and  in  their 
fellowmen.  It  is  in  such  a  spirit  of 
trust  and  confidence  that  this 
Congress  proposes  to  face  the 
vital  problems  of  South  America- 
Pessimism  shall  have  no  place  in 
©ur  councils. 

Dr.  John  Mackay,  of  Lima,  was 
the  next  to  address  the  members 
of  the  Congress  and  he  awakened 
an  enthusiastic  response  by  de¬ 
claring  that  South  America  has 
come  to  the  Springtime  of  its  na¬ 
tional  life.  Everywhere  evidences 
are  to  be  seen  that  the  long 
winter  has  passed  and  that  the 
spring  is  at  hand,  emphasised  Dr. 

Mackay.  In  the  coming  of  1 
new  life  the  representatives  » 
the  Evangelical  Churches  w  . , 
their  increasing  emphasis  on 
'education  and  social  movement  j 
-have  had  a  very  real  part. 

Paul,  the  apostle,  if  he  were 
living  to-day  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  missionary,  the 
speaker  said.  In  this  statement 
!he  took  Issue  with  E.  Renan  who 
ilifty  years  agq  asserted  that  the  I 
St.  Paul  of  our  time  would  not 
be  a  missionary.  When  in  the  \ 
world’s  history  h,as  there  been 
greater  need  for  Paul’s  gospel  of  , 
reconciliation  and  goodwill  than  / 
to-day.  It  is  for  the  sjifead  of  this 
gospel  that  Christian  missions  in  . 

South  America  stand.  Those  who  | 
ire  enlisted  in  the  missionary  en-  j 
terprise  have  reason  for  hope  and  | 
encouragement.  God  is  in  South  i 
American  life  in  a  new  way. 

(Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  way  in  which  young  people  . 
are  everywhere  devoting  them-  j 
\se.1vef  altruistically  to  the  service  I 
of  humanity,  working  with  de-  j 
votion  and  enthusiasm  for  popular  ' 
enlightenment  and  uplift.  Many  I 
of  these  young  people  do  not  i 
know  themselves  as-Christians  but  l 
they  have  been  moved  by  what 
is  the  essential  spirit  of  th© ! 

Gospel  and  they  will  sooner  or  I 
later  find  themselves  in  accord  (  ,L1  .  ,  ...  - 

with  those  instrumentalities  i  t0  be  becomes  possible.  And  we.  mittee  of 

which  are  doing  the  work  oi  •  phall  discovere  the  one  hope  for 


Latin  American  conference 
should  be  held,  and  Panama  was 
selected  rs  the  place.  It  was 
agreed  that  some  missionary 
styuld  be  asked  to  give  his  time 
to  organizing  the  conference,  anct 
later,  at  the  request  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Speer,  the  Christian 
Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  set 
apart  Rev.  S.  G.  Inman  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Inman  had  previous¬ 
ly  visited  South  America,  bearing 
personally  the  above-mentioned 
letter  of  the  committee 
while  there  had  attendod  an  in. 
tf rdenominational  conference  in 
Montevideo  hold  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  Y.M.G.A.  A  corn- 


man’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church:  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South:  Woman’s  Missionary 

Council  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  ,  South:  Board  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.A.;  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Foreign ,  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  U.S.;  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  -ihe  Young  Wn- 
,  men’s  Christian  Association: 
l  United  Christian  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety;  World’s  Sunday  School  As¬ 
sociation;  Wotrpn’s  American 
Buptist  Home  Mission  Society; 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society:  America  |  Baptist  Publi¬ 
cation  Society:  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions:  American  Friends’ 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  Ame¬ 
rican  Missionary  Society;  Wo¬ 
men’s  Foreign  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty,  Meth.  Epis.  Cl|urch;  Board 
Home  Missions,  Meth.  Epis.  Cli.: 
Moravian  Mission:;  Foreign  Miss. 
Soc.;  United  Brethren;  General 
Confidence  of  Seventh  Day  Ad¬ 
ventists;  Mission  Board  of  the 
Christian  Church  Christian  and 
[Missionary  Alliance;  Canadian 
I  baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board; 
fnternational  Committee  of  the 
Y.W.C.A. ;  Woman's  Board  of 
Mission  Meth-  Epis.  Ch.,  South; 
Board  of  National  Missions,  Pres. 

’  Ch.,  U.S.A.  (West  Indies);  Board 
.  of  National  Missions.  Pres.  Ch.. 

I  U.S.A.  (Dept.  Schools  and  Hospi- 
, tals). 

(  To  list  the  del?  fates  present  at 
j  the  Congress  from  South  America 
I  would  be  to  recount  the  names 
j  of  the  leading  ed  icators.  preach- 
|  ers.  Evangelists,  teachers  and 
I  e  ther  Christian  lay  workers  of 
ipr,nnr.aiiT  -a1'  -of^,he  Evangelical 
bodies  at  wCTR  1*3  ihe  various 
South  American  ■countries.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  figures  of  this 
group  are  Doctor  iHugJ1  C.  Tucker 
of  Brazil;  Doctoria  W.E.  Brown- 


The  following  officers  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  Congress:  — 

President:  Erasmo  Braga; 

Vice-Presidents:  Samuel  Valen¬ 
zuela.  E.  C.  Knight,  Sra.  Vera 
Cushman,  H.  C.  Tucker  Griot,  H. 
E.  Wintemute,  Erwin  Huhbe; 
Executive  Secretary:  S.  G-  In- 
man;  Secretaries:  Alvaro  Reis, 
Carlos  Araujo,  A.  E.  Elliott. 

,  Business  Committee 

President,  R.  E.  Speer;  F.  J. 
McConnell,  Egbert  Smith.  F.  K. 
Sanders,  Miss  Florence  Smith, 
Miss  Carrie  N.  Purdy.  Dr.  Orta 
Gonzalez,  Dr.  Steplion  J.  Corey. 
H.  C.  Tucker,  W.  E.  Browning, 
Alvaro  Reis.  Olivero  Maufrus. 
Otoniel  Motta,  J.  E.  Washburn, 
W.  E.  Vanderbilt.  Daniel  Woll, 
Hugh  G.  Stuntz,  W.  A.  Waddell, 
Refiorita  Barreiros,  B.  Hunnicutt. 
R.  White.  J.  Gattinoni,  E.  C.  Bal- 
loch,  Erasmo  Braga,  S.  G.  Inman. 
(C.  E.  Ewald.  Mattathiaa  Gomez 
doa  Santos.  H.  A.  Holmes,  Miss 
Elizabeth  McFarland,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Mackay,  Bishop  Oldham,  as  pre¬ 
sidents  of  the  Findings  Commi- 
tees  form  part  also  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee.) 

Press  Committee 
Chairman:  Wr.  C.  Barclay;  H. 
A.  Holmes.  J.  Goulart,  R.  E. 
Brow'n,  Albert.  Cadier.  E.  C. 
Knight.  W.  W.  Sweet,  H.  E.  Ew¬ 
ing.  A.  E.  Elliott.  E.  Monteverde, 
Isabel  de  Rodriguez,  E.  Tron, 
Erasmo  Braga,  F.  C  Da  Corso, 
Carlos  Araujo,  Oscar  Gacitua.  J. 
P.  Howard. 

Editorial  Committee 
Chairman:  F.  K.  Sanders;  W. 
G.  Hounshell,  L.  B.  Wolf,  Alvaro 
Reis,  Elia  Marquez.  F.  Sosa.  W. 
C.  Kerr,  John  Ritchie,  Sra.  Berta 
de  Johnson,  Ruth  E.  Fish. 
Literature  Exhibit 
Chairman:  D.  J.  Fleming;  W. 
F.  Jordan,  Miss  Lela  Taylor  E. 
Moura,  A.  Telford,  F.  C.  Munoz. 
Bernardino  Pereira,  J.  M.  Clay. 


V.  frees,  Mr. 
rd.  ad  Profes- 
of  Argentina; 
lham.|Mr.  A.  E. 
rence  Smith  and 
bile;  I  Dr.  and 
Dr./ohn  Mac¬ 


kay  and  Dr.  Jo  j  m  ijtchie.  of 


ERNEST  C.  KNIGHT 
President  of  the  Couferenc© 


Peru;  Mr.  W.  V 
I  dor;  Mr.  W.  E. 

!  lumbia,  and  Mr. 
;of  Venezuela. 


Christ  in  South  America.  Another  j  tbe  world  in  Je!5US  Christ  as  the 
evidence  'to  the  same  effect  is  to  I  Teal  head  of  men  and  nations,  the 
be  found  in  the  new  interest  «n  ]  one  world  Emperor 


And  this  is  not  a  correction  or 
enlargement  of  Christianity.  It  is 
simply  the  discovery  of  what  is 
already  there  and  waits  to  be 
drawn  out  and  made  use  of  now 
iu  South  and  North  America 
alike,  and  in  all  the  world.” 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  iu 
Latin  America. 

What  It  Is 


Social  movements  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  a  new  hunger  for  personal 
lellowship.  The  study  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  philosophical  theory 
no  longer  satisfies  as  it  once  did. 

Men  long  to  find  friendship  and 
yearn  for  an  assurance  that  the 
spirit  of  the  universe  is  a  Friend 
and  Companion.  The  modern  in¬ 
terest  in  spiritism  is  a  testimony 
to  this  same  longing  for  personal 
fellowship.  Conversions  to  the 
Christian  life,  striking  cases  of 
which  can  be  related  by  every 
missionary,  are  another  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  Cod’s  Spirit 
among  us.  Still  another  evidence 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Congress 
which  meets  hero  to-day.  We  are 
here,  said  Dr.  Mackay,  not  for 
what  we  can  get  but  for  what  we 
can  give.  We  are  here  not  through 
seLfish  interest  in  any  institution. 

Too  long  religion  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  in  terms  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  and  in  terms  of  dogma.  The 
by-products  of  religion  have  long 
been  looked  npon  a3  the  real 
thing.  It  is  criminal  In  South 
America  to  accentuate  mere  deno¬ 
minational  differences.  Too  long 
have  jealousies  and  suspicions 
prevailed  among  the  peoples  of 
this  Continent.  Behind  institu¬ 
tions,  creeds  and  services,  there 
is  a  new  life  and  it  is  this  life  that 
we  are  concerned  to  develope.  It 
Is  this  new  life  that  gives  the  best 
results  in  all  endeavours,  whether 
civic,  political,  social,  or  religious, 
aud  it  is  in  this  new  life  that  we 
find  our  hope  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Speer  was  the  speaker  at 
the  Evening  session  and  gave  an 
able  and  telling  address. 

"Christianity,”  said  Dr.  Speer, 

“is  a  religion  which  is  always 
fearlessly  and  unrelentingly  cri¬ 
ticizing  itself.  If  Christianity  is 
what  those  who  profess  it  believe 
jL  b®>  it  presents  to  men  in 

the  Gmmi  «fBrSrtL"1»i!aI  S?d  In  ica  ln  attendance  there,  and  the 
,  *P01  of  Christ  the  ultimate  issuance  bv  thpm  of  «  mnnt 

revelation.  It  follows  of  necessity 
that  our  attainment  of  this  ideal 
and  our  comprehension  of  this  re- 


_  __  _rraugements  for  the  •  _ 

ctnference  was  appointed  and  the'  Contributing  o  tlv  Congress 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  La-i>'y  addresses  ar  d  diaission  are 
tin  America  opened  offices  in 'several  of  the  i  lost  >table  per 
New  York,  November  nth.  1914.  [sons  in  public  li  fe  in  puth  Ante- 


C.  The  Congress  on  Christian  rica.  Among 
Work  in  Latin  America  was  held  |  Ernesto  Nelson 


Red  of  Ecua- 
randebilt  of  Co- 
W.  V.  Phillips 


hers  ,re  Doctor 
DoctqL.  B.  Hor- 


in  Panama  in  February.  1916.  It  ( f a  Barbosa,  cor  imissaer  of  Jn 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  dian  Affairs  fo  •  Bral;  Doctor 
tlio  continuance  and  enlargement !  Enrique  Molina  reef  of  the 
of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  University  of  C  oncepm;  Doctor 
in  Latin  America.  This  took  the  j  Emilio  Fournier.  Inictor  Ge 
form  of  recommendations  to  the  neral  de  Insti  ute  fimary  of 
boards  and  societies.  There  are ,  Chile;  Doctor  piaxinjano  Salas 


eight  sections  of  this  action. 


Merchant,  Dire; 


North,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  tli9  West  Indies.  It  re- 
rie3ents  twenty-seven  separate 
organizations,  some  of  them  in- 
fei denominational,  and  some  fif¬ 
teen  denominations.  Each  board 
maintains  its  own  representative 
on  the  committee.  Three  secre¬ 
taries  give  their  entire  time  to 
its  work  and  the  staff  includes 
also  an  editor  of  Spanish  publi- 
cations.  It  is  concerned  especially 
with  literature,  education  and  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  on  the  seve¬ 
ral  fields,  and  the  promotion  of 
interest  in  Latin  America  at  the 
home  base. 

History 

Thp  committee  has  reached  its 
present  (1925)  stage  of  import¬ 
ance  through  a  growth  covering 
approximately  IS  years. 

Outstanding  events  in  that 
history  may  be  outlined  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  The  meeting  together  twice, 
during  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  at  Edinburgh  in  1910, 
of  representatives  of  societies 
maintaining  work  in  Latin  Amer- 


velation  must  be  imperfect  as  yet. 
Therefore  we  must  be  forever 
summoning  ourselves  to  higher 
doctrines  and  to  fuller  know¬ 
ledge.  But  while  we  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  and  doubtful  about  our 
r-elyes,  we  are  sure  about  Christ 
•’■nd  His  Gospel.  The  imperfection 
is  not  in  Him,  but  in  our  appro, 
■ension  of  Him.  What  we  need 
is  BimDlv  n  better  explanation  ot 


issuance  by  them  of  a  statement 
in  reference  to  that  work. 

2.  The  calling,  for  March  12th., 
13th.,  1913,  by  the  Committee  of 
Reference  and  Counsel  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America,  of  a  conference 
on  Latin  America. 

3.  The  calling  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  of  two  meetings  to  deal 
with  work  ;n  Mexico,  one  during 
•he  Foreign  Missions  Conference 
in  January.  1914.  and  the  other 
>n  June  30th„  1914.  at  Ctncin- 


;tor  oho  Normal 


School  of  San  iago;pd  Doctor 
Cora  Meyers,  p^yslci:'and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bo  ird  ofealth  of 
Santiago:  Juai  Frasco  Perez, 
of  Ascension.  1  nrmercretary  of 
'Ongrf  of  Para- 


secretary  of  I  Forei  Missions. 
United  Christ  ian  IVonary  So¬ 
ciety;  Dr.  Fmnk  Kt  Sauters, 


which  was  subsequently  laid  be¬ 
fore  and  accepted  by  the  orgam- 
The  American  Section  of  tue  *  cations  concerned. 

Committee  on  Cooperation  in  La-  The  first  section  provides  foi 
t,n  America  is  the  clearing  house.  fn  American  and  Canadian  sec¬ 
tor  all  those  evangelical  mission  tion  and  a  European  section  oi  the  National 
boards  and  societies  in  the  United  ‘ho  committee,  to  be  made  up  of ;  guay. 

States  and  Canada  which  main-  '  a  representative  of  each  society  (  Among  the  inembsof  the  de¬ 
tain  work  in  the  Spanish  and  |  working  in  Latin  America  which  legation  from  Northmerica, 

Portuguese-speaking  countries  of  should  care  to  enter  upon  the  plan,  j  addition  to  th  i  chai.n  and  ex. 

’  and  coopt  members,  chosen  by  the  ,  ecutive  secret:  ry  of)  Commit- 

committee  itself  in  number  not  to  tee  on  Cooper  B.tion  e  Bishop 

exceed  one-half  the  total  of  re- 1  Francis  J.  M.  McCoiJ  of  Pitts, 
presentative  members,  as  well  ae  burgh_  Penna|;  Dr.  J.  Corev 
the  president  and  secretary  of  •  -  *  —  •  -- 

each  regional  committee  organiz¬ 
ed  on  the  several  fields. 

Following  the  Congress  In  Pa-  j  Editor  Vnrt  Author.  Egbert 
nama  deputations  visited  various;  Smlth  Missi  onary  iretatr  of 
stations  of  South  America  and  th0  Pra8byte,  ian  cfc, 
thf  West  Indies  These  visits  re-  'Professor  H  A.  lies.  N0  ■ 
suited  in  the  holding  of  several  York  UniTers  ty.  w 

regional  conferences  and  the  or-  s  t  Do.  f  ’• 

santot.on  ot  six  regional  con-  Greene astle.  tn diami  M  Bow 

raittoeB  on  coperation-one  in-  man.  New  YKk  b)M 

ciuding  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  D  M  F_Lr  AtL_  “an; 
Paraguay  and  one  each  for  Peril,!  ‘  [  ’  ,an  Social 

Boliiva,  Brazil.  Chile,  Porto  Ric  V!  Hygiene  AssbciatioEdith  M. 
rnd  Cuba.  Subsequently  regional !  Dabb.  Secretary  Y  Womens 
conferences  were  held  in  Mexico  I  Christian  Af(sociatiE.  S.  Gil- 
11917)  in  Central  America ; mor®-  Stipeifintendof  Wesley 
(1920)  and  in  Venezuela  (1923).  Hospital.  Chicago;  portess  P. 

A  regional  committee  for  each  of 
these  areas  was  organized,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  ten  such  commit¬ 
tees.  These  committees  are  direc- 
ly  representative  or  the  missions 
on  the  field,  each  of  which  ap¬ 
points  its  own  representative  __  _ 

just  as  the  boards  at  home  ap-  Board  of  Foreign  >ns,  Pres- 
point  their  representatives  on  the,  byterian  Church,  A.;  Dr. 
gf  neral  committee.  j  Wade  Crawford  ly.  Editor 


Hargraves.  ,  Supeudent  of 
Foreign  Departmerioard  of 
Education,  MetbodEpiscopal 
Church;  Dr  W.  G.lshell,  Se¬ 
cretary  Board  of  ]\os  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Chuloutb;  W. 
R.  Wheeler,  *  Seer  of  th9 


The  routine  work  of  the  com-!°f  teachers  public.  Metho 
mittee  is  distributed  among  the  Episcopal  ChjDr.  Juan 
following  ten  sub-committees,  the  "*" 
names  of  which  indicate  their 
functions:  The  Execntive  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Survey  and  Occupation, 
on  Education,  on  Literature,  on 
the  Home  Base,  on  Finance,  on 
tbe  West  Indies,  on  Brazil,  on 
Mexico,  on  Sunday  schools.  The 
Execntive  Committee  meets  quar¬ 
terly;  the  others,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  monthly. 

Present  at  the  Congress  are 


nut!.  A.  the  first  uf  then,  the  com-  come  two  toudred  r^emd  £ 


Ort8-Gonz&lez.  Edi  the  New* 
Democracy. 

The  Congress  continue 
morning,  afternoo;  evening, 
daily  until  Wedne?)ril  8.  Re¬ 
ports  of  tbe  varimmissions 
will  be  presented  ted  form, 
and  these  printouts  will 
for  mthe  principis  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Formal  tj  will  be 
formulated  on  eaae  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  dis.  in  the 
session*. 


Daily  Bulletin 

Chairman:  H.  C.  Stuntz;  P.  A. 
Conard,  C.  P.  Hargraves,  D.  E. 
Hall,  A.  G.  Tallon,  H.  S.  Harris. 

Halls,  Usher* 

Chairman:  B.  M.  Bowman;  A. 
E.  Turner,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Spinlng, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Cushman,  W.  W.  Cro- 
*  we,  Srta.  D.  J.  Morelra,  Miss  I>ei- 
la  Epps,  Fred  McMillan,  Srta,  Eli¬ 
sa  Cortez, 

ARTICLE  5. 

REPORTS  ON  "UNOCCUPIED 
J  I  I T MIS’*  and  “THI  INDIANS 
OF  SOUTH  AMERICA." 


THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  OPEN 
HEART. 

>  Some  Candid  Statements  By 
Professor  Nelson. 


Montevideo,  March  30tb. 

The  real  work  of  the  Congress 
commenced  this  morning  when 
the  first  of  the  series  of  reports 
drawn  up  for  discussion  at  the 
conference  was  presented. 

The  forenoon  sesison  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Report  on  "Unoccu¬ 
pied  Fields.” 

This  report  surveys  the  present 
status  of  'he  Evangelical  enter¬ 
prise  in  South  America  and  the 
recognised  responsibilities  of 
boards  and  churches;  discusses 
the  extent  and  character  of  the 
vast  neglected  interior  and  the 
unreached  classes,  including  the 
cultured  classes  in  general,  the 
student  class,  special  work  for 
women,  immigrants,  foreign  co¬ 
lonies,  industrial  groups,  rural 
communities,  soldiers,  Indians 
and  others.  The  report  presents 
some  amazing  facts  concerning 
the  continent  within  a  continent, 
a  vast  expanse  of  6,000,000 
square  miles  that  is  practically 
unoccupied  territory,  the  largest 
unoccupied  field  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Included 
in  this  area  there  are  immense 
rural  populations,  unnumbered 
small  towns  and  villages  and  In¬ 
dian  districts  to  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  does  not  minis¬ 
ter. 

For  the  most  part,  up  to  the 
present  time  evangelical  missions 
have  done  their  largest  work 
with  the  humble  classes.  While 
modification  of  this  statement  i6 
necessary  with  reference  to  me¬ 
tropolitan  centres  it  holds  good 
lor  the  continent  as  a  whole.  It 
is  to  be  recognised  that  there  are 
effective  points  of  contact  of 
Evangelical  Christianity  with  the 
cultured  classes.  Multitudes  of 
the  learned  and  cultured,  secret¬ 


ly  longing  for  an  inward  spring 
of  peace  and  power,  would  lend  a 
sympathetic  ear  to  tho  pure  gos¬ 
pel.  It  must  be  a  gospel  for  tho 
modern  mind,  presented  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  competent  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  defend  It,  not  only  with 
clear  conviction,  but  with  tho¬ 
rough  going  Christian  scholar¬ 
ship.  Thousands  of  young  men 
und  women  now  In  the  higher 
processes  of  cultural  and  profes¬ 
sional  training — tho  makers  of 
South  America’s  to-morrow — 
must  be  included  among  others 
within  tbe  unrcachod  classes. 

The  report,  forty-six  printed 
pages  in  extent,  was  abry  pre¬ 
sented  by  C.  J.  Ewald  of  Monte¬ 
video.  general  secretary  of  the 
federation  of  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  in  8outh  Am. 
(Hca.  Mr.  Ewald  in  the  course 
of  his  address  alluded  to  the  con¬ 
viction  on  the  part  of  South  Ame¬ 
rican  students  that  missionaries 
are  at  work  primarily  to  build  up 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  well  founded  this  con¬ 
viction  has  alienated  very  large 
numbers.  •  The  Young  Men  a 
Christian  Association,  in  view  of 
this  situation,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  which,  though  it  has  been 
misinterpreted  by  many,  per¬ 
sons,  is  giving  the  Association  an 
effective  approach  to  student 
groups.  An  appeal  was  made  for 
a  united  evangelistic  campaign  in 
which  all  of  the  evangelical 
agencies  should  cooperate.  In 
such  a  movement  it  would  be 
possible  at  the  present  juncture 
to  accomplish  in  five  years  what 
otherwise  it  would  take  at  least 
25  years  to  accomplish.  Very 
evidently  this  appeal  met  with 
the  approval  of  many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

The  report  was  discussed  by 
j  thirteen  of  the  delegates  includ¬ 
ing  John  Ritchie  of  Peru  ;  G.  S. 
Mattathias  of  Brazil  ;  D.  C. 
;Brac  ken  ridge  of  Peru  ;  H.  C. 
Tucker  of  Brazil;  Alvaro  Reis  of 
Brazil  ;  Nationel  Cortez  of  Bra¬ 
zil  ;  Juan  Orts-Gonzalez  of  New 
York,  U.S.A.  :  Jorge  Genlart  of 
Brazil;  W.  W.  Reed  of  Ecuador; 
W.  A.  Waddell  of  Brazil  ;  W.  F. 
Oldham  of  Argentina  ;  Florence 
Smith  of  Chile  ;  and  John  A. 
Mackay  of  Peru. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Tucker  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  movement  in  Brazil 
for  the  segregation  of  lepers.  ; 
leper  farm  having  been  estal> 
lished  at  Par<L  It  is  known  that 
there  are  15,000  lepers  in  Brazil 
at  the  present  time,  and  some 
believe  the  total  number  to  1" 
not  less  than  30,000.  An  appeal 
was  made  for  the  establishmen' 
of  evangelical  work  among  these 
stricken  people,  the  suggestion 
being  also  made  that  possibly  the 
American  Mission  to  Lepers 
might  undertake  the  ministry 
upon  appeal  from  the  Congress. 

Various  speakers  strongly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  strategic  character  of 
the  approach  made  to  the  student 
problem  by  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  Strong 
endorsement  was  also  expressed 
by  a  still  larger  measure  of  co¬ 
operation  in  social,  educational 
and  evangelistic  work. 

The  closing  period  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  was  devoted  to  an 
address  by  Professor  D.  J.  Flem 
ing,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  which 
the  speaker  made  an  appeal  for  a 
stronger  faith  in  the  living 
Christ.  The  possibilities  before 
us  are  limited  only  by  the  power 
and  the  love  of  God.  We  should 
give  more  time  to  meditation  on 
what  we  need  to  ask  from  the 
Gqd  of  infinite  resources. 

After  earnest  prayer  the  Con- 
press  adjourned  to  meet  a>  0 
'fhij  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


There  were  not  many  dull  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  afternoon  ses- 
»  ?io:*.  devoted  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  ot  the  Indians  of  South 
America.  The  feeling  of 
many  of  the  delegates  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Adilon  Maraes,  of 
Brazil,  who  in  summing  up  the 
discussion  said  :  “The  time  of 
the  Indians  has  come"  There 
were  many  confessions  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  religious  neglect  and  , 
many  affirmations  that  such  neg-  1 
l«ct  was  especially  culplable  in 
view  of  the  great  number  ot  the 
Indians  and  their  ready  response 
to  all  efforts  at  intellectual,  so¬ 
cial  and  religious  amelioration. 

A  wide  variety  of  speakers  was 
heard  during  the  afternoon.  Miss 
Dabb,  an  authority  on  Indian 
work  in  North  America,  brought 
the  conference  the  greetings 
»f  the  Indian  Office  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  U.S.A.,  and  spoke  of  the 
=:reat  interest  which  the  educated 
ludian  youth  of  North  America 
have  in  the  welfare  of  their  bre- 
.ihern  in  the  South.  ‘What  can 
,we  do  to  help."  is  their  great  cry. 
She  gave  a  most  interesting  re¬ 
sume  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  Indian  work  has  been  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  North  America, 
and  closed  by  relating  the  story  | 
.of  Ruth  Muskrat,  who  in  a 
speech  made  in  China,  said:  "We* 
have  suffered  many  things  at  the  I 
hands  of  the  white  people,  but  > 
They  have  done  one  thing  for  us  I 
which  has  more  than  compengat-  1 
ed  for  the  evil,  they  have  given 
us  Jesus  Christ." 


Harta  Barbosa,  Inspector  of  In 
dian  Work  for  the  Brazilian  Gov 
eminent.  He  took  occasion  tc 
speak  of  the  readiness  witl 
which  the  Government  official!) 
despatched  him  upon  his  missior 
here.  He  said,  he  came  to  goi 
new  contacts  und  new  ideas.  His 
conviction  is  that  therfe  are  twe 
nrain  objectives  in  work  among 
the  Indians  :  First,  to  save  In- 
dian  lives,  their  lands  and  all  the 
pl*ysical  and  economic  basis  of  a 
complete  life;  second  to  trans¬ 
form  character,  giving  newer  and 
higher  ideals  and  fitting  them  to 
take  a  worthy  place  in  national 
life.  This  latter  woTk  cannot  be 
undertaken  by  the  government, 
for  it  demands  religious  instruct 
Lion. 

(To  be  continued) 


A- 
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The  Congress  Day  by  Day 

CONGRESS  PROGRAM  APRIL  3 


9.00:  Morning  Session.  Conside¬ 
ration  of  Report  VIII. 

10.30:  Half-hour  of  devotional 
meditation  to  be  led  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Egbert  W.  Smith. 

14.00:  Afternoon  Session.  Six 
sectional  meeting  will  ke  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  six  Committees 
on  Resolutions.  Delegates  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committees  will  attend 
the  meetings  of  their  choice. 

From  1 7  to  19  o’clock.  At  the 
Parque  Hotel;  the  members  of  the 
Congress  are  invited  to  a  reception 
and  tea  to  be  given  by  the  United 
States  Minjstjer  ^to  Uruguay,  Mr. 
Hoffman  Philip. 

18.00:  Bishop  McConnell  will 
speak  at  the  Atheneum  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  relations  between  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  as  seen  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  point  of  view’. ' 

21.00:  At  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  church.  The  choir  of  this  church, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing,  will  give  a  Musical  Concert, 
which  will  include  the  cantata  entitl¬ 
ed,  “PenitenceJ  Pardon  and  Peace’' 

AGENDA  ON  REPORT  VIII 


I.  The  possible  service  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  to  South  America . 

(1)  Is  the  significance  of  reh- 

(2)  Should  we  endeavor  to  bring 
in  the  report? 

(2)  Are  the  lines  of  service  of 
religious  education  set  forth  in  the 
report  (pp.  5-6)  possible  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  South  America? 

II.  Essential  principles  of  effec¬ 
tive  religious  education. 

(1) 1  Is  ''the  educational  process 
one  of  knowledge  primarily,  or  of 
life  and  conduct?  Does  religious 
education  tend  to  ignore  the  value 
of  religious  experience?  (pp.  9-12). 

(2)  Wherein  do  current  practi¬ 
ces  in  religious  education  in  South 
America  fail  to  take  account  of  es¬ 
sential  principles  stated  in  the  re¬ 
port? 

(3)  What  are  the  first  steps  to¬ 
ward  unifying  our  process  of  cha¬ 
racter  formation  and  training? 


III.  Religious  education  in  the 
local  chdrch  and  the  home. 

(1)  What  practicable  methods 
may  be  sugegsted  for  raising  the^ 
general  level  of  religious  education' 
centering  in  the  local  church? 

(2)  What  are  the  most  urgent 
immediate  needs  of  the  work? 

(3)  What  are  the  most  effective 
agencies  that  can  be  used  in  training 
leaders  and  teachers?  (pp.  36-37). 

(4)  What  can  be  done  to  make 
the  home  a  more  effective  agency 
of  religious  nurture  and  training? 
(P-  30). 

IV.  Religions  education  in  the 
day  and  boarding  schools. 

(1)  What  are  the  oustanding 
weaknesses  of  the  day  and  boarding 
schools  from  the  standpoint  of  ef¬ 
fective  religious  education?  (pp. 

31-35). 

(2)  What  can  be  done  to  make 
any  process  of  character  format-on 
in  the  day  and  boarding  schools  mo¬ 
re  efficacious. 

V.  Recommendations  of  the  Re¬ 
port. 

(1)  Is  it  agreed  that  all  our 
agencies  for  education  and  for  reli¬ 
gious  education  should  at  this  time 
seek  anew  to  bring  educational  ob¬ 
jectives,  materials,  methods  and 
personal  attitudes  into  fuller  harmo¬ 
ny  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Christ  (pp.  8-9-47). 

(2)  Should  we  endeavor  to  brine 
into  control  in  all  our  educational 
work  the  principle  that  education  in 
religion  is  brought  about  fundamen¬ 
tally  by  activity  in  the  religious  li¬ 
fe  rather  than  by  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  it?  (pp.  9-12,  47). 

(3)  Should  the  commissions  re¬ 
commended  in  the  report  be  set  up? 
Should  there  be  three  commissions 
as  suggested  or  should  one  commis¬ 
sion  be  charged  with  the  three  de¬ 
finite  tasks  described?  (pp.  25,  29, 
36  47-48). 

(4)  Should  some  central  agency 
be  designated  to  give  attention  to 
the  problem  of  religious  education 
in  the  home,  as  suggested?  (pp.3i, 
48).  What  agency  is  best  equipped 
to  do  this? 


WEDNESDAY'S  &  YESTERDAY’S  SESSIONS 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING 
The  most  spirited  discussion  of 
the  Congress  so  far  took  place  on 
Wednesday  morning  when  Miss  Flo¬ 
rence  Smith  of  Chili  presented  Re¬ 
port:  V  {( Oi }  Social  Movements.) 
The  Report  which  was  very  com¬ 
plete  was  divided  into  nine  headings 
as  follows: — (1)  Social  Problems  cf 
Latin  America  (2)  Social  Welfare 
Movement  (especially  in  regard  to 
the  child)  (3)  Temperance  Move¬ 
ment  (4)  Feminist  Movement  (5) 


tion  of  the  land  problem  and  the 
problems  growing  out  of  it? 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
debate,  the  Reverend  Ernest  Bau¬ 
man  declared  that  the  greatest  so¬ 
cial  problem  in  South  America  was 
the  land  question,  for  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  expropriation  was  the  only 
solution,  and  cited  as  analogous 
treatment  of  an  analogous  quesf.on 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

Professqr  Nelson  drew  attention 
to  the  strong  suspicion  in  Latin 


Organized  Labou'r  'Movement  (6)  j  America  especially  among  students, 
Student  Movement  (7)  International ;  t!ha<t  North  American  Evangelical 
Friendship  Movement  (8)  A  wise  [  efforts  were  closely  connected  with’ 
Social  Program  for  the  Evangelical  j  commercial  penetration.  For  Evan- 
Churches  (9)  Conclusion.  !  gelical  efforts  to  succeed,  this  sus- 

In  the  last  mentioned  section  the  picion  had  to  be  removed:  he  advo- 


Report  suggested  certain  definite 
questions  to  be  faced  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  follows : — 

(1)  How  can  the  consciousness 


cated  an  increased  Missionary  at¬ 
tendance  at  Social  Welfare  Confe¬ 
rences.  Concluding  the  speaker  said 
that  most  of  the  South  American 


of  their  social  mission  be  more  fully  countries  had  excellent  social  legis- 


impressed  upon  the  Christian  forces 
n  South  America? 

(2)  How  can  the  Christian 
roups  best  cooperate  with  social 
lovements  already  operating? 

(3)  How  can  social  workers  be 
und  and  prepared  ? 

(4)  What  can  the  Christian  for¬ 
do  in  helping  toward  a  solu- 


lation,  which  was  not  however  ap¬ 
plied  as  it  should  be.  Help  was  re¬ 


cation  and  of  the  growing  working 
class  interest  in  prohibition. 

YESTERDAY  MORNING 

The  session  yesterday  morning 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Report  VI  (Health  Ministry)  Dr. 
Exner  said  that  in  extending  to  wi¬ 
der  areas  the.  benefits  of  the  already 
existing  excellent  hospitals  and  cli¬ 
nics  in  large  cities,  the  first  pro¬ 
blem  facing  Evangelical  forces,  was 
the  difficulty  of  securing  nurses,; 
which  was  not  in  the  South,  an 
honoured  profesison  as  in  the  North. 
The  speaker  pointed  oul  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  suggesting  in  each  case  he 
possibility  and  way  of  its  being  over, 
come  by  Evangelical  effort.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  mention-* 
ed  that  in  Rio  there  are  more  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  Speakers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Dr'.  Exner  spoke  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  leprosy  in  South  America 
where  there  were  76,000  cases  ge¬ 
nerally  not  segregated. 

Dr.  Gilmore,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hospital  Association  of  the 
United  States,  brought  greetings  to 
the  Congress  from  many  organisa¬ 
tions  and  spoke  forcefully  of  the 
need  in  the  South  —  as  In  the  North 
—  of  medical  men  willing  to  do  the 
necessary  but  non-spectacular  tasks, 
also  of  adequately  trained  nurses,  t 

Dr.  McCormack  of  Peru  consi- 1 
dered  that  Evangelicals  must  offer  I 
something  that  wil  be  of  use  to  Na-  1 
tional  Medical  men  instead  of  asking 
favours  of  them. 

YESTERDAY  AFTERNOON  | 

Yesterday’s  Afternoon  Session 
was  devoted  to  Report  VII  (The 
Church  in  the  Community)  which 
“was  presented-  by  Bishop  Francis 
McConnell  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  who  declared  that  the 
American  people  have  no  intention 
of  forwarding,  in  any  way,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  economical  imperialism, 
even  if  there  was  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  influen¬ 
ce  political  affairs  in  any  South 
American  Countries  in  the  interest  of 
any  individuals  or  groups,  the  fact 
should  be  made  widely  known  that 
the  Churches  and  Societies  represen¬ 
ted  at  the  Congress  were  entirely 
opposed  to  such  a  policy  and  had 
no  desire  or  purpose  to  exploit  any¬ 
body.  Continuing  the  speaker  said 
that  without  question  there  was  a 
real  feeling  abroad  that  certain 
North  American  policies  were 


quired  in  its  application  and  the  I  mical  to  the  National  interests  of 
Y.M.C.A.  was  to  be  congratulated!  South  American  countries,  and  if 
on  the  services  already  rendered  in  I  anyone  had  any  evidence  that  such 
this  respect.  feeling  had  any  real  basis  in  fact, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  the  evidence  should  be  brought  for- 
several  speakers  told  of  effective  ward  so  that  the  question  one  way 
work  in  scientific  temperance  edu- 1  or  the  other  could  be  made  clear 


The  discussion  dealt  with  nume¬ 
rous  phases  of  Church  work,  seve¬ 
ral  Pastors  describing  concrete  forms 
of  social  service  maintained  by  their 
churches^ 

YESTERDAY  EVENING 
In  an  informal  session,  interesting 
Conferences  were  given  by  Dr.  Al¬ 
varo  Reis  of  Rio  and  Mr.  Doan  of 
New  York. 


'5-  '  ‘t  i-A 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERAtlON  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


A  striking  appeal  for  imme- 
(diat©  definite  action  was  p  resen  t- 
ted  by  Mrs.  Rowe,  who  has  labour¬ 
ed  among  tlie  Indians  for  thirty 
yoars,  and  who  according  to  her 
own  word  had  been  praying  for 
such  an  opportunity  as  now  pre¬ 
sented  Itself.  She  believes  “the  In- 
Milan  is  ‘  fed  up  ’  on  institutions 
Mind  needs  personality  in  which 
(love  is  incarnate.’'  She  affirmed  in 
(favour  of  the  Indian  his  mental 
Ipower  when  rmcontaminated,  his 
iinoral  tenacity  and  stability,  his 
iphysical  adaptation  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  habitat  and  his 
"Willingness  to  serve.  Sbe  recom¬ 
mended  :  (1)  that  a  message  of 
icheer  be  sent  to  isolated  Indian 
'missionaries;  (2)  that  a  Central 
[Indian  Committee  be  formed  at 


In  such- study  and  interest  would 
be  fouhd  a  word  of  common 
understanding  and  sympathy 
helpful  to  both . 

Following  Professor  Nelson  ad-  * 
dresses  were  delivered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eduardo  Monteverde,  of 
Montevideo;  Dr.  Maximiliano  Sa¬ 
las  Marc  hunt,  of  Santiago;  Doctor 
Cora  Meyers  of  Santiago;  Doctor 
Enrique  Molina,  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Concepcifin,  and 
others . 

Professor  Monteverde’s  Address. 

Professor  Eduardo  Monteverde 
cf  Montevideo,  speaking  in  favour 
of  a  more  satisfactory  method  for 
the  presentation  of  Christ  and  his 
message,  began  by  asking  why  the 
results  of  Evangelical  activity  had 
not  been  proportionate  to  the  ef- 
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once;  (3)  that  a  station  be  open- I  forts  put  forth.  Where  are  the 


ed  at  Iquitos,  a  city  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Amazon, 
iro  m which  strategic  centre  work 
could  be  done  in  a  vast  region. 

J.  E.  Washburn,  Persident  of 
the  Methodist  School  in  Bolivia 
enlivened  the  session  with  an  In¬ 
dian  love  song  and  by  a  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  Quechua  dialect 
as  “a  cross  between  a  hiccough 
and  a  sneeze.”  Many  interesting 
statements  were  heard  from  the 
(lips  of  those  who  know  the  race 
by  long  personal  contact  but  the 
trend  of  thought  of  the  afternoon 
was  that  work  must  be  done  on  a 
broad  humanitarian  bsais  if  it  is 
to  be  permanently  effective. 

Four  hundred  years  of  cate- 
(chizing  has  done  nothing  for  the 
Indian.  Itinerant  preaching 
creates  a  strange  mixture  of 
paganism  and  Christianity.  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  training, 


thousands  of  Church  members, 
and  the  results  that  should  have 
come  from  the  millions  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  distributed  ? 
Even  the  local  press  is  scarcely 
aware  of  the  presence  of  this  great 
Christian  Congress  where  out¬ 
standing  leaders  of  the  Church 
have  come  from  many  lands. 
Have  we  rightly  interpreted  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  Have  our  methods  of 
presenting  the  message  of  Christ, 
been  faulty  ?  Have  our  teachers 
of  religion  complicated  matters 
by  too  greatly  emphasising  theo¬ 
logical  doctrines  ?  D‘d  Jesus 
Christ  do  that  ? 

His  message  was  simple.  He 
asked  for  belief  in  Himself,  and 
for  lives  based  on  that  belief. 
Some  of  the  obstacles  to  success¬ 
ful  evangelical  effort  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Monteverde — 

l.  A  divisive  spirit  between  de- 


SOCIAL  -  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 
IN  SOUTH  i  AMERICA 

THE  CONGRESS  AT  MONTEVIDEO 

(By  our  own  Special  Correspondent.) 


m  “green  and  brown  terraces  I  true  colony  is  that  of  the  Welsh 
from  the  sea  to  the  Andes,”  and  •  in  Chubut,  a  community  of  7 ,500 
bounded  southward  only  by  the  people  of  British  origin.  mostly 
desert.  I  from  Wales.  It  is  true  also  their 

Its  Distribution  of  Population 
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odicine  and  hygiene  must  col-  nominations.  This  spirit  needs  no 


laborate  with  evangelism  if  the 
Indian  is  to  enter  into  his  fullest 
heritage.  The  phenomenal  work 
of  Paine  in  Peru  reveals  the  re¬ 
volutionary  possibilities  of  a 
gospel  for  the  whole  of  life- 

In  the  discussion  around  work 
amongst  primitive  races  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  White  (of  Villa  del  Par- 
■que),  gave  a  most  humorous  and 
instructive  account  of  his  twelve 
years  experiences  amongst  the  In¬ 
dians  of  British  Guiana.  Also  Mr. 


description,  or  words  of  mine  to 
show  its  evil  effects  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

2.  A  method  of  Sunday  School 
teaching  which  is  antiquated  and 
unpedagogical,  which  aims  at 
teaching  the  child  all  the  Bible  in 
a  given  length  of  time,  laying 
equal  emphasis  on  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments. 

As  a  result  of  this  method  of 
teaching  fathers  who  send  their 
children  to  Sunday  School  are 


IE.  C  Knight  spoke  in  support  of  j  dismayed  and  disappointed  when 
—  ’  their  children  report  that  the  sub¬ 

stance  of  their  S.S.  lesson  was 
an  incomprehensible  war  between 
two  Old  Testament -generals  with 
cess  wmm  auwiui,  —  unpronounceable  names.  No  moral 

ganized  missions  pointing  out  that  I  value,  nor  spiritual  power  can  be 
thoi  nartiMiUr  instance  the  I  expected  from  such  methods  of 


the  Church  of  England  work 
amongst  tbe  tribes  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  and  Bolivian  Chaco  region. 
He  put  emphasis  on  the  real  suc¬ 
cess  which  attends  sanely 


The  total  papulation  enclosed 
within  the  area  delimited  is  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000,000.  about 
half  the  continental  inhabitants. 
A  careful  and  very  conservative 
estimate  of  the  proportion  abso¬ 
lutely  unreached  in  and  from  the 
eighty-four  Evangelical  centres 
which  dot  its  enormous  distances, 
is  25,680,000.  These  estimates 
include,  as  the  major  factor,  con¬ 
siderable  blocks  of  population  in 
proximity  to  the  coastal  and  tem¬ 
perate  regions  regarded  as  occu¬ 
pied;  it  is  the  sparse  settlements 
of  the  far  interior  which,  while 
constituting  the  minor  numercial 
factor,  offer  the  principal  pro¬ 
blem  in  accessibility. 

Classes  of  Population  Compara¬ 
tively  TJnreached  by  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Effort. 

The  term  “unoccupied  field”  is 
purposely  not  restricted  to  areas 
and  localities.  The  term  has  a 
more  vital  application  still  to  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  the  population, 
which,  as  distinct  groups,  have 
not  felt  the  impact  of  the  orga¬ 
nized  Evangelical  movement. 

That  in  all  South  American  re¬ 
publics  there  are  large  and  im¬ 
portant  sections  of  the  social 


smaller  settlements  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  in  which  two  coun¬ 
tries  they  have  Protestant  chur¬ 
ches  or  services  In  about  twenty 
towns,  as  well  as  twelve  Germans 
Catholic  Churchos  and  branches 
of  German  Catholic  cloisters.  They 
have  nine  schools  (two  or  them 
Catholic)  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
in  Montevideo.  Recently  they  or¬ 
ganized  a  church  with  a  pastor,  for 
Germans,  in  Asuncion.  The  Wal- 
desians,  numbering  about  4,000. 
form  six  colonies  in  Uruguay,  and 


This  increase  of  knowledge  af¬ 
fecting  public  opinion  has  tended 
to  remove  from  the  Protestant 
world  impressions  and  attitude:!, 
•widely  prevalent  a  decade  ago, 
v  hich  proved  inhibltive  to  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  in  any  Latin 
American  country.  The  view  that 
South  America  was  already  “re¬ 
ligiously  nreempted,”  that  its 
tolal  population  of  60,000,000 
was  virtually  included  in  the 
membership  and  ministries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that, 
with  content  and  conviction,  the 
av hole  continent  was  permanent¬ 
ly  committed  to  the  exclusive  tu 


cclosls  hospitals  at  Santa  F6  and 
Cdrdoba.  These  have  been  widely 
supplemented  by  private  founda¬ 
tions  and  agencies,  such  as  tbe 
Chilean  League  for  Social  Hygie¬ 
ne,  the  Medical  Society  of  La  Paz, 
maternity  hospitals,  free  lecture 
courses,  and  numerous  schemes  of 
local  sanitation.  A  continental 
congress  on  Hygiene  met  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo  in  1923.  No  fewer  than 
seven  resolutions  of  the  F  ift*- 
I’an  American  Conference  in  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile  (1923)  referred 
to  public  health  and  hygiene,  in¬ 
cluding  the  summary  declara¬ 
tion  that  “the  national  healtn  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  State. 

Temperance 

An  educational  and  organiza¬ 
tional  campaign  on  temperance, 
aiming  at  ultimate  prohibition, 
began  in  Uruguay  in  1916  and  has 
acquired  strong  momentum  ;r 
ihat  and  o'her  countries.  In  ai 
most  all  tbe  republics  are  Tern 
I  erance  Associations  and  educa¬ 
tional  agitations  in  favour  of  sup- 
I iessing  the  drink  evil.  Stimulac 
iig  these  is  the  continental  Tem- 
I  erance  Headquarters  at  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  capital.  Venezuela  sug¬ 
gested  prohibition  as  a  theme  o' 
discussion  at  the  Santiago  Con¬ 
ference,  which  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  favouring  progressive  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  consumption  of  ai- 


_  telage  of  the  Catholic  system,  has 

have  some  2,000  members  in  their  j  yielded  to  increasing  recognition 
own  churches,  ministered  to  by  J  of  the  groundlessness  of  that  as- 
six  pastors.  They  conduct  for  j  sumption.  The  sentimental  pre- 
their  young  people  some  twenty  ’  supposition  that  the  Evangelical  cohol."  Chib1,  the  greatest  w;ne- 
Sunday-schools  with  attendance !  church  with  its  Puritan  simpli  -  producing  country  in  South  Auier- 
of  over  1,000,  besides  a  secondary  J  city  of  worship,  the  intellectual  ica,  drawing  a  rich  revenue  from 
school  at  Colonia  Valdense  and  [verve  and  personal  glow  of  its  tie  traffic,  champions  the  re 
six  or  seven,  day  schools.  The  j  gospel  message,  with  its  ethical  j  eolation,  and.  wiih  Argentina  an;: 
English,  while  fairly  diffused  re-  and  social  exactions,  would  win  Colombia,  has  presented  in  Con- 
sidentially,  maintain  a  social  so-|no  response  from  the  Latin  teni-|gress  a  project  of  partial  prohibi- 
lidarity,  has  twenty  Evangelical  j  perament  accustomed  to  gorgeons 
churches.  The  Presbyterians  of  ritual  and  highsounding  dogma. 

Scotland  maintain  strong  church-  has  been  affectively  dissolved.  In 
es  and  good  schools  for  Scotch  [  the  foremost  republics  like  Uru- 
colonists  and  others  of  Prespyte- ,  juay.  Argentina,  Chile  and  Brazil 
rian  faith,  and  carry  on  mission  i  the  Evangelical  church  is  seen  to 
work  in  Spanish  as  well.  Among  j  have  “arrived.”  Scruples  concern 

-  —  -  *  i 


ing  South  America  as  a  legitimata 
field  of  non-Roman  missions  may 
be  pronounced  as  virtually  de¬ 
stroyed  . 

The  universal  nnrest  stirred  un 


that  particular  instance  the  expected 
aborigines  have  saved  capital,  i [presenting  fbe  message  of .Christ, 
have  mastered  trades,  and  are;  tlhat  is  needed  said  the  Pro- 
scholarly;  so  much  so  that  after  lessor  is  a  plan  of  teaching  in  the 
careful  training  pure  Indians  are  j  Sunday  School  which  introduces 
in  deacons  order  and  ministra-  i  tun  child  to  Jesus  Christ  an.d 
tions  and  the  Church  authorities  1  teaches  him  to  love  and  obey  his 
in  England  see  the  day  rapidly  waster.  We  must  have  teaching 
approaching  when  the 'lands  they  that  is  adapted  to  our  own  needs 
occupy  will  be  documented  in  a  .  and  to  the  intelligence  of  our 
trust  d^ed  and  handed  to  the  In-  |  children . 

dians  themselves  for  their  free  And  Christianity  must  be  pre- 
admfni^rXn  Snd  cnnuol.  I  sented  by  first,  and  always  insist- 

Tho  Night  of  the  Open  Heart.  ling  upon  the  presentation  of 
The  evening  session  was  de-  |  Christ,  the  loving  Christ  in  such 
voted  to  what  was  termed  -The  )  simplicity  and  with  such  clear 
Night  of  the  Open  Heart."  ,  ness,  that  it  shall  be  powerfnUy 

Professor  Nelson,  of  Buenos  Ai-  I  convincing  to  the  man  who  first 
Ives,  made  a  powerful  speech  on  j  hoars  this  good  .news- 
the  moral  status  in  South  Amr-  Unoccupied  FioWs- 

ricsiu  life  and  conditions  and  he  The  following  intei  esting  ex- 
made  some  candid  and  denun-  tracts  are  taken  from  the  official 
ciatory  statements  against  the  so-  report  on  the  subject  of  Un¬ 
called  social  and  even  religious  occupied  Fields  which  was  the 
communities  in  the  Southern  Con-  first  paper  presented  at  the  Con- 
kjnen1  jgress  cn  Christiau  Work  in  South 

Ho  made  a  strone:  and  con-  i  America  : 
vincing  appeal  for  a  new  and  A  Continent  Within  a  Continent- 
higher  type  of  Pan-Americanism .  !  That  an  immense  interior  ter- 
Addressing  especially  the  dele-  :  ritory  of  solid  client,  embracing 
gates  to  the  Congress  from  North  the  hinterlands  of  many  coun.ries 
America  the  speaker  declared  that  lies  almost  wholly  outside  the 
too  long  Pan-Americanism  had  present  spheres  of  Evangelical  ac. 
been  connected  with  commerce,  j  tivity,  has  long  been  known  in  a 
A  really  constructive  and  vitally  |  general  way. 

serviceable  Pan  -  Americanism  The  configuration  of  the  area 
must  find  its  expression  in  terms  in  question,  would,  with  compa- 
of  social  and  educational  ideals.  |  ratively  slight  irregularities.  re- 
South  America  needs  to  know  .  serable  that  of  South  America  lt- 
every  line  of  the  social  progress  |  self.  It  is  indeed  a  continent 
made  in  North  America.  To  or-  ]  within  a  continent, 
ganize  a  body  of  information  on  |  its  imaginary  border  has  en- 
social  progress  based  on  ex-  ,  compassed  ;r.  immense  area  or 
perieiiee  would  be  a  missionary  I  approximate!  6,000,000  square 
task  of  the  highest  character.  [  — about  four-fifths  of  the  en- 

Assured  that  you  will  receive  with  tire  continent  In  the  wide  ranges 
gladness  any  friendly  word  since  ;  0j.  jt  tlia.t  are  vitally  untouched 
you  have  a  sincere  3ense  of  a  j  by  Christian  agencies,  and  the 
mission  we  feel  we  canj»peak  with  fewness  of  the  Evangelical  cen- 


the  estimated  150,000  Lebanon 
Syrians,  concentrated  principally 

r _ v  _  __  _  _  in  Buenos  Aires  and  in  agricul- 

structure.  for  which  the  churches  l  tural  colonies  in  Northern  Argen- 
in  general,  have  developed  nojtina.  Catholic  Maronite  missiona- 

adequate  approach,  is  beyond  i  ries  from  Syrian  Antioch  are  at  j,y  the  World  War  had  sharp  re 
question.  [work,  primarily  for  the  50,000  percussion  in  South  American 

Immigrants.  j  who  are  already  Catholics  (Maro- 

To  the  northern,  western  and  nite  or  Greek),  their  attention  is 
inland  countries  of  South  Amerl-  also  on  the  remaining  >- 

ca  the  drift  of  foreign  immigra  OM  Syrians  grouped  as  Mahon,, 
tion  is  slight;  but  to  the  republics  mddans.  Liberals  and  Prot®staiits 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  the  volume  ;  aQd  6  .  , 

is  sufficiently  strong,  and  so  ge- !  from  the  Near  Last,  Sy  ,  ,  , 

nerally  neglected  by  Christian 


Armenians  and  Turks,  expected 


gencies,  as  to  constitute  a  distinct 


I  to  flow  into  Argentina. 


call  to  the  Evangelical  churches,  j  Among-  the  groups  that  ari 
Between  1820  and  1922  Brazil  comparatively  unreached,  or  al 

.  —  .  ■  n  o  —  J  -  .  _ _  *  .D  i  Un  foil  IVTV1  tl  f 


entire  frankness.  Evangelical 
missionaries  come  frem  lauds 
where  morality  bus  always  been 
identified  with  religion.  But  here 

you  work  in  lands  where  in  the  .  . 

popular  mind  religion  is  largely  area  are,  in  range  and  variety, 


tres  within  its  bounds,  it  offers 
the  chief  challenge  of  unoccupied 
South  America. 

The  natural  aspects  of  this  vast 


Identified  with  immorality.  These 
peoples  have  seen  so  much  im¬ 
morality  connected  with  the 
Church,  they  have  seen  so  much 
immorality  connected  with  the 
lives  of  the  clergy,  so  much  im¬ 
morality  in  prayer,  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  attitude  toward  education, 
in  the  lives  of  the  so-called  re¬ 
ligious  people  that  you  are  march¬ 
ing  under  a  much  discredited  ban¬ 
ner.  Again  you  identify  religious 
faith  with  Christian  character  but 
here  to  save  itself  morality  has 
had  to  sever  connection  with  re¬ 
ligion  and  find  its  support  in 
science.  Out  of  ten  thousand 
leaders  In  these  countries — men 
and  women  who  have  gained  a 
moral  authority  with  the  people, 
9,999  have  organized  their  moral 
convictions  out  of  any  touch  with 
religion  which  Lu  their  minds  is 
associated  with  superstition  and 


practically  those  of  South  America 
as  a  whole.  It  has  every  type  of 
climate,  scenery  and  product  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Tropics,  Sub- 
Tropics  and  the  South  Temperate 
Zone.  In  the  north  are  tbe  dense¬ 
ly  wooded  Guiana  highlands,  bro¬ 
ken  by  steaming  savannas  and 
extending  into  eastern  Venezuela. 
Here  the  tableland  descends  into 
the  broad  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco 
Valley,  the  Colombian  hinterland 
and  the  Ecuadorean  Oriente — an 
illimitable  wilderness  of  grass- 
covered  plains,  seamed  by  forest- 
lined  nvers  and  sloping  up  to  the 
cordilleras.  The  west  is  flanked 
from  the  Caribbean  to  the  tip  of 
Patagonia  by  the  mighty  Andes 
with  triple,  double  amd  solitary 
chain;  the  east  is  bounded  by  the 
lesser  sierras  of  the  Brazilian 
coastlund  from  Ceara  to  Uruguay. 
The  northern  plains  and  plateaus 


received  3,648,374  immigrants,  of 
whom  1,378.876  were  Italians  and' 
1,021,277  Portuguese,  with  the 
following  nationalities  in  descend¬ 
ing  proportion:  Germans.  Russians 
Austrians,  Syrians,  French,  Bri¬ 
tish,  Irish,  Swiss,  Swedes,  Bel¬ 
gians;  and  miscellaneous,  includ¬ 
ing  about  30,000  Japanese.  The 
Federal  Government  bas  an  agres 
sive  but  selective  immigration  po¬ 
licy,  including  a  proposal  ol  free 
grants  of  land  to  groups  of  set¬ 
tlers.  Plans  and  .  expectations 
point  to  an  increasing  influx  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  years,  lruiu  mosi 
European  countries,  from  other 
parts  of  America  and  from  Asia. 

From  1857  to  1920  more  than 
5,000,000  reached  Argentina  by 
sea  alone,  chiefly  from  southern 
and  central  Europe  and  from  Asia 
Minor,  with  a  smaller  quota  from 
Great  Britain.  During  1923  the 
number  of  immigrants  register¬ 
ed  at  Bnenos  Aires  was  212,485, 
representing  sixty-nine  nationali¬ 
ties  from  every  continent.  Ita¬ 
lians,  Spaniards,  Germans  and 
Poles  headed  the  list,  but 
!  there  were  quotas  even 
fro  the  new  European  re 
publics  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jogo- 
|  Slavia,  Ukrania,  Lithuania.  Fin- 
I  land,  Latvia  and  Esthonia.  Ar- 
|  gentina  is  preparing  for  a  swel¬ 
ling  tide  of  newcomers  from 
abroad. 

Tlie  future  possibilities  of  the 
conlinent  as  a  whole  with  respect 
to  racial  contributions  from  other 
I  lands  are  realized  to  be  enormous, 
not  only  in  the  occupation  of  now 
unsettled  territory,  but  as  a 
growing  factor  in  the  racial  com¬ 
plexity  of  tiie  population,  includ- 
|  ing  the  moral  and  religions  ideals 
that  shall  dominate  the  republics. 

Authorities  estimate  at  least  a 
doubling  of  the  continental  popu¬ 
lation  within  the  next  five  de¬ 
cades.  Since  the  recently  enacted 
restrictions  on  immigration  to 
the  United  States,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  turning  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  the  home  of  the  vast  hu¬ 
man  overflow  from  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Foreign  Colonies. 


deception.  Nevertheless  religion  |  merge  inLo  equatorial  selvas 
i£  an  actual  fact-  If  wo  could  com-  j  _the  world,s  IarEest  .expanse  o£ 
Tare  the  quality  o!  tho  feelings;  .ropjcai  forest — watered  i.v  the 
and  motions  that  tha  prompt  |  AmiK011  and  it5  tributarii  0f- 

t“mntim0n!  50,000  miles  of  fluvial  nil- 

‘S^omuEror  «pre“a  £  L'*®"*"-  Tfis. 

through  ceremonies  «  common  I  and  almost  impenetrable 


basis  would  surely  be  found.  In 


extends  westward  to  the  Peru- 


your  work  here  you  will  find  that  I  y,ian  P*»P«  antJ  southward  over 
words,  ceremonies  and  doctrines  |  f,11*2  highlands  of  Matto  Grosso— 
are  always  in  the  way  of  moral  sreat  woods  —to  the  cactus  and 
success.  Do  not  lay  too  much  1  banana  zones  of  eastern  Bolivia 
stress  on  them.  Remember  that  i and  l^e  marshes  of  Xayares. 
the  dead  is  the  chief*  thing.  1  South  of  this  lies  another  distinct 
Christianity  is  a  way  of  lltlf  We  ■  region— the  undulating,  ricbfy- 
need  a  new  interpretation  of  j  timbered  plains  of  Paraguay  and 
Christianity,  of  Jesus,— his  life  J  to  the  Paruna-Uruguay  Valley, 
that  so  wonderfully  portrays  the  '  spreading  westward  into  the  vast 
essence  of  Christianity.  j  level  expanse  known  as  the  Cha- 

A  fact  to  be  regretted  is  the  co.  Including  western  Paraguay, 
lack  of  interest  too  often  shown  I  Part  of  the  Bolivian  Chuquisaca, 
by  missionaries  in  those  factors  pf  I  and  northeastern  Argentina,  the 
collective  life  that  sustain  cur  Chaco  is  an  alteration  of  arid 
moral  fabric-  When  do  our  people  prairie,  fertile  agricultural  land, 
find  the  inspiration  that  sustains  and  forest  of  quebracho  and  othe* 
their  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  ?  j  valuable  hardwoods.  Then  fol- 
You  might  study  our  great  j  lows  the  antithesis  of  the  Amazo- 
(characters  of  the  past,  showing  ,  nian  jungle,  the  immense  treelesn 
(that  you  love  the  things  we  love  i  grain- fields  and  pasture-lands  of 
knd  revere  the  things  we  revere,  [the  Argentina  Panin»o  stretching 


together  neglected,  the  following 
are  mentioned  ts  presenting  to 
Evangelical  Missions  an  opportu¬ 
nity  which  should  be  investigat¬ 
ed;  (1)  The  100.000  non-Catho- 
lic  and  Moslem  Syrlams  in  various 
settlements  in  Argentina;  (2)  the 
45,000  Syrians  and  25,000  Mos¬ 
lem  Turks  located  in  small  com¬ 
munities  in  the  i\i£ies  of  Brazil. 


countries,  “bringing  (o  judg¬ 
ment  all  religions  and  scientific 
oogmas,  all  moral  values,  all  the 
I'topias  that  man  has  conceived.' 
Before  the  colossal  collapse  of  the 
material  stabilities,  political  sup 
ports,  intellectual  sanctions  and 
religious  restraints  of  European 
culture.  South  American  thinkers 
ir.  all  the  republics  were  driven 
to  re-examine  their  own  theorlea 
of  life  ind  civii.zc.iion.  They  wer? 
challenged  at  the  cutset  by  the 
general  confession  of  Protestant 
Christendom  that  the  cause  of  the 
War  was  the  failure  of  tbe 
churches  faithfully  to  live  and 
communicate,  and  of  the  so-cell9d 
Christian  nations  adequately  to 
apply,  the  plain  teachings  of 
Christ.  The  disillusionment  of  tao 


No  work  seems  tb  have  been  un-.  thinking  classes  regarding  histo- 
dertaken  among  [the  Turks,  who  I  ntal  Christianity,  as  they  knew 
“!  il 


have  set  up  several  simple 
nuas;  and-.auly;i  Q 

Protestant  coni 
native  pastor  io< 
lo,  is  reported;  L 
numbering  som: 
chiefly  in  rice  c 

of  Sao  Paulo,  , -  —  -  -  — 

only  work  carried  on  is  by  oae '  slant  churches,  and  have  not  been 


___  Syrian 
egation  with  a 
ted  in  Sao  Pau- 
)  the  Japanese 
35,000  engaged 
ure  in  the  State 


it,  was,  of  course,  complete. 

That  thorn  hcco  a  genorai 

turning  of  the  educated  classes  to 
Christianity  is  not  even  remotely 
implied.  The  majority  still  re¬ 
main  aloof  in  sullen  or  serene  con¬ 
tempt.  Tens  of  thousands  have 


nong  whom  the  hacl  no  contact  with  the  Prote¬ 
an  in  h-rr  nno  1  ,  .  ..  .  .  i 


Japanese  Protest**  pastor  ot  the 
“Missao  Japoneza  do  Braz.11,  fiD.L 
Erasmo  Braga  Writes,  the  field 
is  open  for  devJloPment- 
the  Czecho-SlovaHS,  more  than  5,- 
000  of  whom,  clfiatty,  °'  Protes¬ 
tant  sympathies,  '  reached  Argen- 
tina  in  1923;  (5'  small  colonies 
of  Letts,  Esthon  ahs,  Armenians 
and  Russians,  th  *  have  recently 
been  settling  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil;  (6)  the  Italians  m  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  mint'  on  ml  ■ 

present  a  field  i  ‘  ‘Jl6 

judgment  of  some 
tiritles  should  be  coordinat¬ 

ed  and  greatly  ll  3faSeli  .  and 

The  period  bet*®™  ,1916  ,aIld 
1924  has  been  cf*A  a?  octf'd 
of  international  publicity  and 
understanding."  D.n™B 
years  masks  of  ■Jg»1,Pnd® 
pretence  have  bee"  shattered,  amd 
mists  have  been  1  fted  from  rauen 
that  was  obscure  or  concealed  in 
the  life  of  nation 3*  .  .. 

The  past  eight  J«rs  "ave  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Europe  •  and  especially 
In  North  Americ  1 
of  knowledge  cojlce,rtnng 
American  lands  “d  Peoples,  on 
a  scale  probably  unparalleled  in 
the  whole  history  ot  the  continent 
prior  to  19  16.  Ni 


dissemination 
South 


ter  have  the  na 
tionaJ  leaders  anr£  interpreters  of 
the  southern  den  ocracies  made 
such  frank  and  commanding  dis¬ 
closure,}  of  the  i^er  life  and 
i  problems,  the  pr  ispects  and^  po- 
Of  ponderable  significance  |  ,ities  ttle  sociai  conflicts  ana  ce- 
among  the  religious  forces  of  the  ;j„i0nS  yearnings  of  their  respec- 
Continent  are  the  foreign  colonies  !  ,  countries  Nc  ver  haTe  extra- 
whirh  have  resulted  from  immi-  ,,‘^oug  pe0piea,'  pai  ticularly  Anglo- 
gration.  The  larger  streams  °t '  SexQns,  manifest*  d  8nch  eaSer 
Hs  ness  to  learn  of 


immigration,  Italians,  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  are  usually  assi¬ 
milated  in  the  second  generation, 
and  do  not  organize  into  separate 
colonies,  except  occasionally  in 
the  large  cities .  Other  groups 
tend  to  from  distinct  settlements, 
in  whose  cohesion  national  ante¬ 
cedents  and  predilections  are  com-* 
biued  with  economic  and  reli¬ 
gious  considerations. 

Some  of  these  foreign  colonies 
or  racial  groups  are  reasonably 
well  provided  with  Christian  a- 
gencies.  The  Germans,  for  In¬ 
stance,  who  have  settled  in  large 
communities  (400.000  in  southern 
Brazil,  and  about  10,000  in  the 
department  of  Valdivia,  in  Chile) 
have  established  and  still  main¬ 
tain  their  own  churches  and 
schools.  This  50,000  and  100,000 
in  Argentina  alone.  They  are 
ministered  to  by  the  Anglican 
church,  with  its  diocesan  centre 
at  St.  John’s  Pro-Cathedral  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  self-support¬ 
ing  chaplaincies  at  Belgrano,  Lo¬ 
mas  and  Quilmes.  Outside,  the 
i  apital  there  are  churches  at  Ba¬ 
hia  Blanca,  Junin,  Rosario  and 
Mendoza,  and.  travelling 
‘‘camp.”  chaplaincies  visiting 
[scattered  groups  of  English  people 
i  in  vicious  provinces.  Similarly 
j  in  M-litevideo,  Valparaiso,  Rio, 
|  Sao  .  aulo  and  other  cities  where 
there  are  English  settlements,  the 


irfluenced  by  Evangelical  ideais. 
Ethical  Revival  and  Promotion  of 
Public  Welfare. 

The  problems  of  practical  mo¬ 
rality  and  public  welfare  have 
been  sensed  with  illuminated  re- 
cognition.  There  is  a  new  tide  of 
ethical  enthusiasm.  The  question 
of  a  clear  and  commanding  ideal 
ot  personal  life  and  citizenship,  an  ' 
adequate  moral  dynamic,  is  up¬ 
permost  in  the  thought  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  circles  of  publicists  and  pa¬ 
triots  who  desire  for  their  coun¬ 
tries  progressive  internal  prov 
p^rity,  increased  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  and  ascendant  influence  la 
world  relations  This  moral  con¬ 
cern.  alarmed  at  present  condi¬ 
tions.  ana  much  more  widely 
spread  than  religious  inquiry,  is 
manifest  in  ministries  of  social 
prophylactic,  and  schemes  of  p  > 
pular  improvement,  including  Jta 
building  of  personal  character, 
and  the  welfare  of  class,  coia- 
n. unity  and  nation. 

No  previous  period  of  equal 
length  in  the  continentaJ  historv 
1  as  witnessed  so  many  agitations, 
conferences  organizations  and  ef¬ 
forts  toward  moral  uplift,  public 
v/elfaxe,  social  service,  and  th 
improvemeQ'  ot  the  national 
“  medio  ambiente,  ”  as  have 
arisen  during  the  past  eight 
>ears.  Most,  of  such  movements 
have  originated  outside  the 
Church  and  have  been  indepeu 
dent  of  ecclesiastical  leadership. 

To  the  precipitation  of  th-ls 
practical  ethical  revival  many 
factors  have  contributed,  such  aa 


tion,  Resulting’  from  the  Confer 
ence  also  is  a  programme  of  com¬ 
pulsory  temperance  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  of  all  the 
countries  represented. 

Industrial  Solutions. 

Efforts  to  bridge  the  widening 
chasm  that  yawns  between  1 1 e 
established  order  in  church  and 
state,  and  the  industrial  classes 
and  labour  organizations:  to  heal 
v-hat  has  been  described  as  V:°. 
divorce  between  religious  and  jus¬ 
tice.  between  medieval  Catbollr- 
i:  m  and  modern  democracy.” 

'Feminist  Movement. 

In  the  phenomenal  rise  of  the 
feminist  movement  the  passion 
for  social  justice  has  reached  its 
fairest  flowering,  and  gives 

promise  of  distinct  ethical  enrich- 
r.ent  and  increased  social  e*- 
ficiency  to  South  American  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  start¬ 
ling  movement  on  the  horizon  and 
is  already  effecting  the.  most  ra 
cLcal  changes  in  tbe  social  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  -.n  general  self-restraia- 
ed  dignified,  less  belligerent 
than  similar  movement^  in 

other  continents,  yet  quite 

as  bent  upon  its  goal . 

Inevitable  and  irrepressible,  it 
inspired  by  high  idealism,  is 
aglow  with  uatin  enthusiasm,  has 
capable  and  cultured  leadership, 
feels  its  unity  with  the  rising 
womanhood  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
trumpet  tnasrrrr  rire~@afs"<trrhe 
Curistian  Church.  The  movement 
bas  assumed,  since  1916.  inter, 
national  proportions,  having  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  first 
Pan-American  Woman's  Congress 
at  Baltimore  in  1922,  the  conven- 
t.cn  of  the  Liga  Panamericana  d* 
Mujeres  in  Mexico  City  in  1913 
and  recent  national  women’s 


Klmk-nt  Uprirriiu:  and  Educational 
Reform. 

As  a  phase  of  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  post- war  youth  movement 
appearing  in  Europe,  North  Ame¬ 
rica  and  tbe  Orient,  tho  organized 
uprising  of  South  American  si  a 
dents  is  a  picturesque  and  pro. 
phetic  expression  of  a  new  crea- 
tive  will..  Thousands  of  studen’s 
in  tbe  universities  of  Argentina, 
Chile,  Perti,  and  In  other  republics, 

\  ave  joined  in  an  “idealistic  fra¬ 
ternity”  which,  hough  not  with¬ 
out  extravagances,  has  been  fired 
ty  what  one  of  their  leadeis 
calls  “a  noble  dream  of  trans-- 
formation.”  Tbe  movement  mu 
decried  “parchment  scholarship,” 
?nd  demanded  regonation  of  tn? 
whole  ayste  mof  higher  educa¬ 
tion — militaristic  materialist!', 
ai  d  ultra-natiorfallstic  —  up  n 
which  the  older  civilization,  in¬ 
cluding  American  democracy,  has 
hitherto  reposed  It  declares  it¬ 
self  in  revo't  agalnat  “the  natio¬ 
nalistic  sophism  that  the  interests 
o*  the  nation,  right  or  wroig, 
are  superior  to  all  morality. 
Awake  to  the  danger  of  a  pureiv 
itllitarian  education  that  may 
•♦xtinguish  the  sacred  lire’  of 
‘ouls.”  it  calls  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  spirit.  Iti  further  watch¬ 
words  are  reace.  brotherhood,  hu¬ 
manity.  international  solular.  ? 
and  service.  Declaiming  against 
the  “atavistic  warrior  spirit,”  th-j 
university  men  of  Chile  issued  a 
manifesto  declaring  they  would 
never  take  up  aims  against  the  n 
Peruvian  fe'.low-stndents.  In  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Bolivia.  Peril  and  CL.!-; 
the  movement  has  associated  it- 
.elf  altruistically  with  the  dc. 
pressed  and  labouring  classes, 
bands  of  students  voluntarily  and 
gratuitously  conducting  night, 
•chools  for  workmen,  children, 
Indians  anl  other  neglected  ill i 
terates.  Thay  show  themselves  no*, 
mere  dreamers  but  workers  for 
♦he  common  good.  They  want  tl  ® 
desses  submerged  in  ignnrar.  n 
and  incapable  of  self-direction  ♦' 
be  lifted  to  a  level  of  culture  tha 
shall  help  them  to  happiness  anc 
fit  them  for  the  functions  of  otiHtf 
slip.  Great  student  convention* 
for  discuss’iig  the  ideals  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  movement,  havi 
been  held  in  Santiago.  Lima 
'tzco,  Quito.  Bogotfi  and  Bueno.- 
Aires.  Spreading  to  Mexico  and 
other  countries,  it  has  become  ar 
international  organization.  h? 
many  bailed  as  tbe  hepe  of  the 
future. 

The  Churches  and  Their 
Achievement.. 

Tho  past  eight  years  can  r*>- 
cord  for  the  continent  no  spec'  >- 
cc.lar  accretions  to  the  cburche-. 
There  have  been  no  mass  mo.’-’, 
ments  clamouring  for  the  gospo1; 
no  widespread  revivals  culminat. 
ir.g  in  definite  commitments  t  > 
church  affiliation.  But  there  ar? 
evidences  that  Divine  favour  has 
blessed  the  work  with  a  6tea>ir 
growth.  In  influence  and  range  of 
service,  and  in  some  lvpects  in. 
mtrfca/fy,  tfie  advance  made  in 
the  republics  since  1916  has  be«  i 
greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
preceding  period  from  1855  au<, 
1866.  when  the  Protestant  enter, 
prise  was  first  permanently  plant- 
el  respectively  in  Brazil  and  Co 
lombia. 

The  largest  numerical  advance 
bo-.h  actual  and  proportionate 


conferences  in  Peril.  Chile,  Brazil,  \  h?s  been  made  In  Brazil;  Argr 
Uruguay  and  Argentina.  J  tina  and  Chile  follow  next 


their  southern  1  the  need  for  it.  the  example  of 
qpiehhours  Latin  American  peo-  other  countries,  the  initiatire  ci 
Me!  have  become  better  known  to  iublic-aplrited  citizens 

each  other  “o  Ith  Americans  l  fame  and  social  v*- 

i;ave  re_reKd  t  history  and  the  j  liave  glowmd^in  tire 
heart  ot  Etirop.  and  have  ana.  "  ‘ 

lyzed  the  United  h1 


s\  penetration  that 
secret  springs.  T  ie 
churches  themseh 
foremost  factor 

crease  of  knowle  _an.^  £oed 
understanding.  Te 
uf  persons  in  *ln 
and  Canada  have 
special  classes  stu 


the  moral 

flame  and  social  vision  which 
hearts  ot 

lovers  of  the  people.  Doubtless  the 
tates  anew,  wpj  I  most  powerful  stimulus  has  been 
has  reached  bo’1 ;  the  frank  and  btartling  analyses 
Evangelical  of  Hispanic-Amerlcan  society,  and 
have  been  a  tbe  forecasts  of  better  things, 
"promoting  in  Made  by  eminent  nationals  of  the 
•  various  republics.  So  distinct  has 
ns  of  thousands  teen  the  outburst  of  moral  energy 
Unitod  States  ir.  the  direction  of  human  better- 
)0en  enrolled  iu  j  ro^nt  since  1916,  that  it  seems  a 
dying  the  Latin  I  cumulative  response  to  the  voice 


uiaco-a  Blu  .  ( 

republics  from  te  xt-books  issued  °i 

*  .  r>: _ i  n  i  i?  4  ..  ■,  \Pl 


by  the  churches, 
study  of  Spanish 


Anglican  Church  i«  found. 


precedented  stride  ’  in  North  Arae- 
than  a  hundred 
and  universl- 
ed  department' 
iBbips  in  Latin- 
other  than  jn 
thousands  of 
,  oriented  in 
history,  lite.M- 
nd  ideals.  Tha 
ireas,  and  espe- 
les,  since  1915, 
reasing  number 
aspects  of  the 
The  Pan  Amo- 
2n,  through  its 
ies,  a  powerful 
ding  inform-i- 
rning  all 
cs 


rican  gehools.  More 
important  college 
t  es  have  establish 
courses  or  lectur* 
American  subjects 
Spanish,  in  whici 
students  have  be> 
South  American 
ture.  industries  a 
English-speaking 
(ially  the  magazl 
or  j  have  carried  an  ini 
(>f  articles  on  all 
Hispanic  continent 
rican  Union  has  b. 
accelerated  activit 
medium  for  spr. 
t{on  in  and  conce 


A  American  rennbli 


Since  1916  tiio 
has  made  un- 


South  American  prophets 
whose  searching  expositions,  | 
alarms  and  exhortations,  had  been 
i  tiered  before  the  Panama  Con- 1 
press. 

“Save  the  children”  is  the 
slogan  of  an  unprecedent  growth  | 
of  organizations  and  “centres’’  de¬ 
voted  to  child  welfare.  Activities 
ere  private,  voluntary,  municipal 
and,  in  most  countries,  national 
Public  Heal tli. 

There  is  a  remarkable  exten¬ 
sion  of  legislation.  institutions 
and  activities,  remedial,  preven¬ 
tive  and  informational,  to  pro¬ 
mote  public  health  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  virtue  on  which  nealth  de- 
p<  nds.  Government  efforts  hava 
ranged  from  the  banishment  ol 
yellow  fever  from  Guayaquil, 
th3to  the  establishment  of  pu¬ 
blic  cynics  in  Caracas  and  tuber- 
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0, trier.  In  Brazil  the  total  Evan¬ 
gelical  community  has  more  tlmu 
ilolubled,  the  communicant  churcn 
membership  Ha  ^  increased  mot  a 
tijuvn  one-third,  ttfe  number  of  or- 
Raized  charchey  more  than  cn>- 
birlf,  the  national  workers  have 

gvn  roarly  1(V0%,  the  ordained 
rilian  ministers  33%.  Forty- 
new  central  or  residence  sla- 
aJiave  been  established.  Other 
Maces  at  preaching  and  worship 
Jtarre  grown  from  3454'  to  1,3 6S»  au 
MmoPt  five-fold  grain  . 

Circulation  of  the  Bible 
A  direct.,  continuous,  pervasive 
and  far-going  factor  in  all  evan¬ 
gelization  has  been  tbe  circniatioi 
c  t  the  Holy  Scriptures,  chiefly 
through  the  Bible  societies.  Tbe 
printed  word  has  carried  the 

gospel  to  thousands  un- 

reached  by  the  missionary . 

Jn  1923  the  number  of 
P'oles,  New  Testaments  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Scriptures  distributed  a 
Roith  America  by  the  America. 
Bible  Society  alone,  was  about 
I  4 '1(000.  and  the  total  number  ai- 
prrlbiited  since  1  x 6-4  is  3,662.600. 
of  wlych  1  4  29.500  have  been 

spread  in  Brazil  and  2,233, M*) 
in  the  Spanish  speaking  republic5 
Past  and  Fututre 
If  the  C?cts  he  taken  into  ar. 
count  that  continuous  Evangelical 
missions  among  the  continent's 
Spanish  and  Pcrtuguese-speaki^g 
1  c  onles  are  of  less  than  sevsu 
decades'  duration  and  that  for  six 
rf  those  dQcades  South  America 
indeed  for  the  Protestant 


erers.  And  us  to  the  origin  of  the 
aborigines,  scholars  are  uncer¬ 
tain.  They  may  have  come  ucross 
from  Asiatic  or  African  lands  in 
earlier  geological  periods,  when! 
the  continents  were  not  separat-) 
ed  by  the  oceans  as  they  are  to. 
day.  The  races,  either  peoples  of 
an  ancient  history  or  of  more  re¬ 
cent  cemtnniea,  have  had  contacbs 
and  have  all  commingled  -more  or- 
less  as  well  as  mixed  with  the 
Negro,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
populations,  so  that -  the  exact  Msne 
between  the  European  and  the 
Indian  is  not  always  easy  to  be 
drawn.  It  is  not  strange,  there- J 
forc,  that  the  enumerations  made 
by  geographers,  statesmen,  and ’I 
missionaries  differ.  From  certain' 
sources  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  10,000.000  of  this  lu. 
dian  population  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  From  others,  halt  that,  num 
ber.  Probably  tbe  actual  facts! 
lie  somewhere  between  the  two 
estimates.' 

The  varieties  of  tribes  are  also 
difficult  to  determine.  Some  alias 
es  have  sprinkled  over  their  maps 
of  South  America  the  names  of 
Indian  tribes — tribes  numbering!, 
from  a  few  thousand  to  hundreds  1  ( 
of.  thousands.  Several  hundred 
tribes  have  been  enumerated  by, 
those  who  are  most  exacting  in 
their  divisions  between  tribal; 
families. 

A  little  has  been  done  for  these 
peoples.  Some  considerable  inter- 
has  been  taken  in  them  by 


ind  new  opportunity,  are  suf- 
dent  fo.  grateful  satisfaction. 

THE  INDIANS  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

The  following  is  from  a  most 
interesting  history  of  the  Indians 
nf  South  America  copiled  spe¬ 
cially  for  the  Congress  on  Chris¬ 
tian  work  in  South  America  by 
a  number  of  experts  who  have  liv¬ 
ed  amongst  the  various  tribes  and 
so  have  been  able  to  glean  first 
band  information  on  the  spot. 

Introduction. 

A  great  continent  divided  up 
Into  ten  independent  republics, 


i 


„zrld  "thf  needed  continent.  •  governments.  Aset  stance  has  been, 
ire  results  of  the  enterprise,  in.  I  *ra»ud  !"  •fKnltnre.  and  .1 

'lading  the  present  asvakenmr  readl“ess  '“s  ”<*"  to  c°'l 

operate  with  any  who  were  wil-. 
ling  to  go  in  among  the  Indians1 
and  establish  helpful  gelations,  j 
Something  has  been  done  by  the  ( 
ancient  church  of  the  land.  There' 
are  indications  of  the  good  in-' 
fiuence  of  Romanism,  in  the  pre- . 
sence  of  the  beginnings  of  a; 
study  of  language,  some  slight, 
progress  in  translation,  and  here  | 
and  there  educational  and  religi-  j 
oue  teaching.  with  remains  of  ’ 
earlier  zeal  and  energy  dissipated 
through  the  years.  j 

Tbe  Indians  of  Venezuela.  j 
Information  concerning  the 
populated  by  millions  of  people, |  Indians  of  Venezuela  is  difficult 
tome  enjoying  as  high  a  state  of;10  secure-.  Missionaries  have  no 
Iviltzation  as  is  to  he' found  any- '  first-hand  kno-wledge  of  that 
.•here  in  the  world,  makes  its  ap-'ri>ce:  and  such  as  is  m  the  hands 
peal  to  the  hearts  of  men,  not  be-|ot  the  officials  is  not  published  in, 
:ui:se  of  its  immense  material  re-i  available  form, 
sources.  Its  great  -wealth  and  po.  p*"-;  EocBUt,cs  and  Nmnbors. 
wei ,  its  sovereign  nations  ad-l  Students  of  .  le  Indians  o.  tlisj 
reneing  into  fellowship  with  «.»!'•*">«  of  South  America  lifter, 
great  peoples  of  the  earth,  but  SfOhtly  in  their  grouping  ot  the 
••  because  ot  tbe  millions  that  sit  in  'rites,  some  of  them  naming 
darkness.  Possibly  nowhere  in 1  and  some  three,  distinct 

world  are  the  contrasts  between  | -W®**-  Thf  raon’  comm°" 
the  high  lights  and  shadows  more Mceiion.  but  by  no  means  the, 
intense  than  in  South  America. |  ™™t-cert<nn,  includes  the  Abort-. 
Paganism  in  Africa  is  of  a  piece ;  -'ini3s  and  the  Lari „s 
with  the  general  civiHzation  of  Tbe  Aborigines  whose  origin 
Africa,  except  on  the  coastal  “d  racial  connection  is  not  at 
margins  where  European  nations!  c|ear.  in  lode  a  large  number 
have  established  their  sovereign-  j  !>'  fnjee.  tb-  most  numerous  be¬ 
lie-.  China  and  India  have  geuer-  lnK  the  Wairtis.  found  in  t  e 

at  levels  in  population,  save  fori  drlta  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the 

J  the  contrasts  between  the  peoples!  Amwahs.  roost  o  w  inm  a  pre-| 
who  have  aeumnlated  wealth  and  live  with.n  the  Borders  of, 

those  that  are  In  poverty.  South  |  B"t,sh  oujans but  were  or  gin - 
America  has  its  indigenous  stat-  ally  1 11  \  enezue  an  e  or  . 

'  ss,  not  old  world  governments, I  Others  that  might  he  mentioned 
but  full  of  the  thrift,  and  the1  ,r"  Banibas.  an  mtettlgirpt 

■  ribe  of  the  upper  Orinoco;  the 
Fiaroas,  a  timid  agricultural 
group  in  the  Territory  of  Ama. 
jonas  and  the  State  of  Bolivar; 
and  the  OuaTharibos,  a  fiercer 
tribe  near  the  headwaters  of  tbe 
Orinoco.  The  Aborigines  appear 
te  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
territory  comprised  by  the  lim¬ 
its  of  Venezriela  until  the  firne,’ 
probably  many  centuries  boiore 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniard,  when 
f  they  were  driven  into  the  interior 
and  extreme  eastern  section  of 
l  he  country.  including  British 
Guiana,  by  the' incoming  of  the 
Caribs. 


spirit  of  new  world  republics,  and 
yet  in  these  very  republics  are 
(millons  still  living  like  wild 
irreat.ures  in  the  jungle. 

The  exact  numbers  of  the  Tn- 
tdian  populations  of  South  Ame- 
irica  are  difficult  to  ascertain.  The 
'appeal  of  numbers  is  no  incon- 
isiderable  appeal.  There  has,  how- 
ever,  never  been  any  real  census 
.of  these  Indian  peoples.  Even  in 
Ithose  states  that  have  the  most 
i  Jiberal  policies  toward  the  in¬ 
digenous  population,  there  is 
parking  anything  like  an  ade¬ 
quate  enumeration  of  the  popala 
Ition.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  de-_ 
teTmine  who  are  and  who  are  not. 
.entitled  to  be  classed  as  Indians. 
Jin  fact,  even  the  name  “Indian” 
ihas  been  questioned  as  inappro¬ 
priate;  but.  no  better  name  has 
■been  suggested.  They  canuot  be 
railed  the  ' 'aborigines'',  because 
many  of  them  came  to  South 


Included  in  the  list  of  the  Ga- 
rfbs  are  many  names.  They  caaoe 
from  the  islands  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  main¬ 
land  of  Central  America  or  Pa¬ 
nama,  or,  as  some  think,  from 
the  Plate  River  Valley,  and  dis¬ 
placed  the  more  peaceful  Abori- 


America  from  other  adjacent  twines.  Their  character  is  indicat 
i^nde.  These  incomers,  who  were  led  by  their  name  “Carib,”  which 
really  invaders,  drove  hack  races  ['means  “daring’’.  It  was  this 
that  preceded  them,  even  as  theyjlfcroup  which  the  Spaniards  found 

in  turn  were  driven  hack  hy  tbelffrhen  they  landed  on  the  Vene- 

Spr.nish  an^  Portuguese  discov.  |kuelan  coast,  and  which  resided 

_ so  stubbornly  the  advance  of  the 

■conquistadores.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever.  they  fell  back  before  the  su¬ 
perior  militarism  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  They  either  retired  to  the 

depths  of  the  forests  of  t.he  up¬ 
per  Orinoco  or  found  an  asylum 
Among  the  Aborigines  whom  they, 
in  turn,  forced  back-  or.  absorbed 
by  the  new  civilization,  were  lost 
sight  of  as  separate  tribee. 

The  third  group,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  writers,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Goa-jiros,  a  strong. 
Intelligent  tribe,  who  inhabit  the 
peninsula  of  Goajiro  and  a  re¬ 
gion  on  both  sides  of  the  Vene- 
molan-C  o  1  o  m  bi  a  n  boundary. 
These,  no  doubt,  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Caribs.  if  not  ac¬ 
tually  a  branch  of  that  group. 
However,  some  characteristics 
they  manifest  lead  students  to 
think  that  they  are  also  related 
to  tbe  Incas- of  Peru. 

As  to  the* total  numbers  of  In¬ 
dians,  it  is  impossible  to  give 


‘•as  high  as  500,000  Indians  in  the 
country,  while  others  are  as  low 
as  175,000.  No  white  man  has 
ever  penetrated  many  of  the  tro¬ 
pical  Jungles  of  the  upper  Orin¬ 
oco,  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Casi- 
qnlare  Rivers,  hence  only  estimJ 
ates  pan  be  given.  For  the 
Goajiro  tribe  one  estimate  for 
the  present  day  gives  80,000,  and 
another  33,000. 

Social,  Intel lcctaal,  and 
Religious  Conditions. 

In  the  early  days  there  was 
much  intermixture  of  Indian  and 
Spanish  blood;  in  the  more  re¬ 
mote  sections  this  intermingling 
continues  to  a  lessened  degree 
to-day.  The  mestizo,  or  person  of ; 
mixed  blood,  docs  not  come  with¬ 
in  t.he  scope  of  this  discussion, 
but  only  those  tribes  that  are 
more  or  less  removed  from  Span¬ 
ish  civilization. 

The  Aborigines  present  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  industry  and  in¬ 
telligence.  Some  are  lazy,  back¬ 
ward,  and  unintelligent.  Byt,  in 
general,  where  uncorrnpted  by 
the  white  man,  these  Indians  are 
Ij  industrious  and  susceptible  to  the 
i  best  influences.  Some  of  the 
J  tribes  arc  agricultural,  and  a  few 
j  of  them  are  engaged  in  making 
|  hammpeks,  which  they  carry 
;  down  the  rivers  and  sell  to  the 
'traders.  Most  of  them,  however, 

•  live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
are  adverse  to  shedding  Indian 

I  blood,  and  so  there  is  little  war- 
)  fare  among  them. 

Religious,  the  Aborigines  havei 
been  influenced  by  their  early 
I  contact  -with  the  Jesuits;  so  that 
j  overt  to-day  in  remote  regions  the. 
i  Indian  speak  of  one  Supreme 
Being,  and  Romish  insignia, 

■  1  u  with  age.  are  found  along- 
,  of  pagan  tokens.  This  does 
mean,  however,  that  such 
.  Jr  nans  are  Catholic  Christians, 
jfor  they  are  entirely  without  un¬ 
derstanding  of  w'hat  Christianity 
|  means. 

jj  The  Caribs.  in  general,  are  aj 
j  more  advanced  race  than  the  ; 

1!  Aborigines.  They  include  theft 
||  most  intelligent  tribes  of  Vene-\j 
j  ztdela,  and.  for  the  most  part,! 
i  they  are  very  industrious.  They! 
jj  are  hnrrters  and  fishers,  as  are 
!  most « primitive  people;  but  they 
'also  cultivate  com  anti  manioc. 

•  make  simple  earthenware  which 
they  decorate  -with  various  colours 
v/eave  cloth  from  the  fibres  of  a 
certain  palm,  and  are  adept  in 
extracting  the  poisonous  juices 
of  plants,  which  they  use  to  pois-' 
on  the  arrows  they  shoot  from 
the  deadly  cerbatana,  or  blow. 
gun. 

This  group  of  Indians  is  anim¬ 
istic,  worshiping  the  good  and 
evil  principles  in  nature.  Evil 
spirits  are  exorcised  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick  by  a  medicine 
man  in  much  the  same  manner 
a  among  the  heathen  tribes  of, 
Africa. 

The  Goajiros  are  very  similar 
the  Caribs  in  intellect  and  so- 
'  i.  l  customs.  The  men  are  intel¬ 
ligent.  but  the  women  have  been 
the  slaves  of  men  -o  long  that 
i  hey  do  not  present  a  very  in- 
;  liigent  appearance.  They  are 
t  eat  fighters,  but  where  they  live 
tr_  .civilization  they  are  peaco-l 
They  are  good  boatmen,  i 
'  eders  of  fine  horses  anj  mules, jj 
■i  cultivate  large  fields  of  yuca,  p- 
nioc,  potatoes,  corn  and  ba-! 

nanas.  This  tTibe  is  animistic,  as 
are  the  other  Caribs.  but  they  are 
also  sun-worshippers,  which  ten¬ 
dency  was  gained,  no  doubt,  from 
the  Incas,  and  leads  some  to 
think,  as  already  mentioned,  th,at 
they  are  related  to  that  group. 

It  should  be  said  regarding 
the  whole  group  of  Indians  ot 
Venezuela  to-day  that  they  are 
|  not  descendants  of  tribes  who 
were  well  advanced  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquests,  as  were  the  .Aztecs  of 
Mexico,  the  Mayas  of  Central 
America,  and  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
They  were  more  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  tribes  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  colonists  encoun- 
I  tered  in  the  northern  continent. 
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Relations  with  the  Government 
Much  of  the  boundary  between 
Venezuela  aDd  Brazil  on  the 
south  and  between  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  on  the  west  is  not 
established,  except  upon  the  map. 
The  regions  where  the  lines  ac¬ 
tually  lie  are  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  Indians  who  know  no  law  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  cacique  or  chief. 
The  government  has  officials  in 
I  (he  less  remote  parts  of  the  State 
of  Bolivar  and  of  Amazonas  Ter¬ 
ritory.  whose  duties  are  to  rule 
and  protect  the  Indian.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  these  offi- 
.  iciafls  have  /little  real  authority 
;  over  them.  When  there  is  trouble 
between  two  tribes,  he  is  often 
called  upon  to  settle  it;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  the  Indian  is  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  his  own  law.  In  the 
more  remote  districts  there  is  no 
effort  to  rule  on  the  part  of  the 
.Venezuelan  Government,  and  i3  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  will  not  be 
for  many  years  to  come.  This 
statement  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  applies  equally  to 
Aborigine  and  Carib  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country.  They  are 
willing  to  recognize  authority, 
v.'hen  they  come  in  contact  with 
it;  but  they  are  practically  in¬ 
dependent. 

The  situation  with  the  Goaji-' 
ros  is  somewhat  different.  They) 
live  within  a  certain  territory,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Goajiro  Peninsula 
and  extending  down  into  both  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Venezuela,  carefully 
guarded  by  military  pickets;  so 
that  rarely,  if  ever,  does  any  one 
enter  their  borders.  Neither  Ve¬ 
nezuela  nor  Colombia  has  tried 
to  reduce  this  people;  and  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  task  t.o 
do.  as  they  are 'well-armed  with 
modern  firearms,  and  would  lay 
dcwn  their  lives  to  defend  their 
homes  and  property.  Each  village 


has  its  cacique;  and  they  are  sn- 
tordinate  to  a  temporal  king  who 
resides  at  Tnnja,  and  to  a  spiri¬ 
tual  prince  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Iraca~ 


Rccent  Indications  of  Propress. 

So  far  as  is  ascertainable, 
there  has  been  no  recent  change 
in  the  life  or  customs  of  any  of 
the  different  Indian  tribes  in  Ve- 
nezuela.  They  are  living  and  do¬ 
ing  as  they  have  been  ever  since 
they  were  pushed  back  into  the 
forests  and  recesses  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country.  In  Mara¬ 
caibo  more  Goajiros  are  seen 
than  formerly,  trading  in  the 
markets  and  even  working  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  there,  but 
there  is  no  special  change  in  them 
as  a  tribe. 


Work  Being  Done  among  the 
Indians. 

(a)  By  the  government. — It 
as  already  been  stated  that  the 
le  government  has  little  con- 
-ol  over  the  territory  inhabit, 

i  by  the  Indian,  and  for  the 
lost  part  has  done  no  work  oi 
ny  kind  for  them.  These  officials 
ho  are  in  contact  with  the 
earer  tribes  do  what  they  can 
}  protect  them  from  the  shrewd 
yarajiabe",  as  they  call  the 
■bite  man.  There  has  been  much 
xploitation  of  the  Indian  and 
:iuch  still  continues.  Some  trib- 
s  have  felt  this  so  severely  that 
hey  make  the  long  trip  them- 
elves  overland  into  British 
I-uiana  with  their  produce  rather 
han  trust  themselves  to  the 
ender  mercy  of  the  trader  who 
:omes  up  the  Orinoco  to  trade 
vith  them. 

The  Indians  of  Colombia. 

In  Colombia  the  Indians  are 
ound  in  the  Putumayo  or  Ama- 
;on  region;  in  the  Goajiro  Penin¬ 
sula  on  the  northern  coast;  on 
various  branches  of  the  Magda- 1 
lea  a  River,  ie.,  the  Opon.  the 
C-rnsar  and  Cother  Rivers;  on  the 
River  Atrato.  with  a  remnant 
reaching  over  to  the  Sinu;  and 
on  the  tableland  in  southern  Co¬ 
lombia.  where  are  some  Indians 
similar  to  the  Quechuas  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  Peru,  who  should  be 
classed  with  the  Cother  group. 

Estimate  of  the  number  of  In¬ 
dians  in  the  Putumayo  regions 
vary  so  much  that  they  are  with¬ 
out  any  value.  This  region  in¬ 
cludes  the  territory  made  notori¬ 
ous,  some  years  ago,  because  of 
the  atrocities  committed  upon  the 
Indians  in  the  rush  for  rubber. 
With  the  rubber  business  prac¬ 
tically  dead  there  may  be  no  more 


atrocities,  but  fcocial  conditions 
must  be  still  very  bad.  The 
government  census  gives  40,000 
as  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  , 
Goajiro  peninsula.  The  combined *  1 
Indian  population  of  the  Magda - 
lean.  Atrato.  and  Sinn  Rivers  does 
not  exceed  5.000.  and  these  II 
places  are  so  far  apart  that  they 
can  never  be  considered  as  one 
field.  These  Indians  all  live  in  a  r 
wild  state.  Largely  nomadic,  they 
I  are  found  in  small  groups,  and 
I  their  accessibility  depends  upon 
I  their  experience  with  foreigners. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
I  Andres,  Department  of  Bolivar, 

I  there  is  a  large  settlement  of 
1  pure-blood  Indians,  owning  their  ! 
j  own  lands  and  with  no  trace  of  | 

|  Spanish  blood  in  them!,  yet  speak-  I 
I  ing  only  Spanish  and  with  noth-  | . 
I  ing  to  indicate  their  Indian  orig-  I 
in  but  their  appearance.  Such 
communities  are  found  all  over  the 


country,  in  which  the  real  In- 
j  dians  have  become  ordinary  Co¬ 
lombian  citizens. 

THE  INDIANS  OF  PERU, 
BOLIVIA  AND  ECUADOR. 
The  Tribes,  Their  Location  anil 
Numbers. 


The  various  tribes. — There  are 
i  over  twenty  different  tribes 


Indians  in  the  Republics  of 
!  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  all 
I  with  their  respective  dialects  and 
I  in  different  stages  of  civilization, 
from  the  semi-civilized  down  to 
i  the  crudest  savage  and  cannibal. 

:  Among  the  semi-civilized  tribes 
I  the  Quechuas  and  the  Aymaras 
I  are  the  the  most  important  and  1 
1  numerous;  in  fact,  all  outside 
f  these  live  in  various  stages  of 
|  savagery.  Besides  the  Quechuas 

I  and  Aymaras,  there  are  many 

II  tribes  of  "Chnnchos”,  including 

Ij  the  Amueshas,  Campas,  Cascbi-  , 
!  bos,  who  still  practise  cannabal- 
'lism;  and  the  Conibos,  Matchin- 
;  gas,  Piros  and  Jibaros,  who  aro 
the  head-hunters  or  "head- ' 
shrinkers.” 

Their  localities. — The  Que-  . 
chuas  and  Aymaras,  almost  with-  li 
out  exception,  inhabit  the  high-  , 
lands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  In  i 
Peru  they  are  practically  confin-  j 
ed  to  the  region  called  the  j 
I  "Sierra”,  that  part  of  the  coun. 
try  between  the  Coast  and  the 
!  Forest  Region,  which  embraces  a  ' 
j  long  stretch  of  country  at  an  a!- 
1  titude  ranging  from  2,500  to 
4,000  metres  above  sea  level,  j 
Owing  to  the  demands  of  com- 1 
raerco  and  the  necessities 
arising  from  internal  relation-  j 
ships,  the  Indians  are  chiefly  j 
grouped  in  three  subregions  of ; 
the  Sierra,  viz.;  (1)  The  North,  f 
comprising  Cajamarca  and  Moyo- 
bamba  with  their  corresponding 
environs-,  (2)  The  Centre,  con*.  I 
prising  Junin,  Huanuco  and  Am-  j, 
cash;  and  (3)  The  South,  com¬ 
prising  Puno,  Cuzco,  Apurimac,  . 
Ayacucho,  and  Hauncavelica.  Of' 
these  three  regions  the  most  im-  j 
portant  in  that  of  the  South,  ua  i 
it  represents  on  the  whole  about  j 
50%  of  the  indigenous  popula¬ 
tion.  Next  comes  that  of  the  Cen¬ 
tre,  with  30%, 'Junin  being  tho 
department  where  the  population 
converges.  The  North  takes  third 
place,  representing  only  20%.  Tt 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  Indians 
seem  to  converge  toward  one  spe¬ 
cial  point  in  each  of  the  regions 
named,  and  from  these  centres  to, 
extend  outward  into  the  country 
roundabout. 

The  above  distribution  of  the 
Indian  population  seems  to 
have  been  largely  determined  by 
the  physical  formation  of  the 
country,  for  it  is  to  be  observe! 
that  both  in  the  southern  and 
central  regions  each  nucleus  is 
found  near  a  cluster  or  group  of 
i  mountain  peaks.  For  example,  in 
'the  South  there  is  the  Vilcanota; 
in  the  Centre,  the  Pasco  group: 
and  in  the  North,  although  in 
Ecuador,  the  Pasto  group. 

The  •‘Chuucho”  tribes  inhabit 
the  lower  and  tropical  regions.  1 

Their  numbers. — Any  figures  can 
only  be  considered  as  approxi¬ 
mate  calculations.  It  is  estimat¬ 
ed,  however,  that  about  55%  of 
the  population  of  Peru  is  Indian, 1 
i.e.,  about  2,500,000;  that  In 
Bolivia  about  50  %  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  Indian,  and  27%  a  mix¬ 
ed  race  with  Indian  blood  and 
character  predominating,  amoun¬ 
ting  in  all  to  about  1,500,000: 
that  in  Ecuador,  the  Indians 
number  about  7  5%,  or  1,200,00b; 
while  in  Colombia,  about  40% 
are  pure  Indians,  or  2,500,000. 


b 


I  Their  ('oiulidons  of  Living. 

I  Social. — The  Indian’s  chief  I 

vices  are  alcohol  and  coca,  both 
.  of  which  produce  terrible  havoc.  ! 
j  There  is  not  a  single  feast,  civil  1 
L  or  religious,  not  a  special  occa.  I 
I  sior-  of  any  kind,  that  is  allowed  j, 

|  ie  pass  without  being  celebrated  | 

,  ly  a  drunken  orgy,  lasting  sever,  r 
,  !  days.  The  Indian  has  become, 
victim  of  alcohol,  largely  be.  i 
cause  he  has  been  paid  for  his  H 
work  in  liquor  by  the  "gamonal 
;  les”  (landowners  or  men  of  in-  ; 
flueuce).  The  priests,  too,  ins¬ 
tead  of  combating  this  vice,  often 
encourage  and  maintain  it  by 
means  of  the  religious  feasts  in 
which  alcohol  is  the  predominat¬ 
ing  feature. 

Chewing  coca  enables  the  In¬ 
dian  to  continue  working  Cor  a 
number  of  hours  at  a  st.ret-h  I 
without  any  sense  of  hunger. 
Many  of  those  who  have  Indian* 
in  their  employ  do  their  utmost  i 
I  to  keep  them  chewing  all  tb»*  |  I 
j  time,  their  -wages  being  paid  to 
I  them  in  coca.  Numerous  are  the  l 
evil  effects  produced  by  this  ter- 
rible  vice.  The  victim  lives  in  a  i 
half-dazed,  stupid  condition, 
scarcely  aware  of  what  is  taking  j 
place  around  him,  in  fact,  almost  [ 
deprived  of  his  senses. 

The  Indian,  however,  is  net  f 
entirely  devoid  of  virtues.  He  L I  I 
hard-working,  patient  and  'one- 
suffering;  in  the  majority  of  |t> 
cases,  he  is  true  to  the  woman  of  j 
his  choice;  and  when  he  accepts  J 


Christ,  he  lives  a  very  consistent  p 
life. 


The  “C-buncho”  tribes  are  the" 
least  amenable  to  influence.  They  I 
live  in  an  utterly  abandoned  state,  j 
controlled  by  their  superstition j 
and  vices,  which  are  witch- ( 
craft,  drunkenness,  coca  and  i 
tobacco.  The  practice  of  witch-1 
craft  is  gradually  reducing  thei-f 
Since’  for  e7er^  natur  ¬ 
al  death  among  them  some  in- 1 


nocent  woman  or  child  is  murder¬ 
ed.  They  are  cursed  with  thel 
slave  trade  also.  Large  bands  oft 
'  dissolute  savages  roam  through! 
V  these  great  forests,  kill.ng  tfcej 
j  protectors  of  the  tamilies  ’  and, 
then  carrying  the  women  off  t.ol 
|  sell  to  -white  people  who  own 
|  large  plantations  in  these  interior! 

I  regions.  This  slave-trading  is! 

|  encouraged  by  the  whites,  who  j. 
offer  large  rewards  to  the  savag-j 
es.  and  urge  them  to  bring  the  I 
women  and  children  to  them,! 
making  as  a  pretext  the  desire  of 
saving  them  from  death,  to  which 
they  have  been  condemned  by 
witchcraft. 


Intellectual. — The  Quechua 
Indian  is  largely  an-  agricultural¬ 
ist.  In  the  routine  of  his  worl.WL 
the  land  he  follows  the  usage  ^ 
generations  past*  He  is  capable. 
I  however,  of  being  taught  modern 
I  methods  of  cultivation  and  of 
j  using  modern  implements.  In¬ 
dians  have  been  found  who  work 
wood  on  a  lathe  of  their  own 
j  making,  and  turn  out  certain 
wooden  vessels  of  creditable 
workmanship.  In  some  districts, 
where  suitable  clay  is  available, 

!  they  make  very  good  pottery, 

'  These 'iijjtietsiafflte  iiidieatS-SQme 
1  degree  of  intellectual  capacity. 
1  Judging  from  his  general  appear- 
ance,  his  physiognomy,  his  be¬ 
haviour  and  work,  some  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  Quechua  Indian  far 
above  the  Australian  black  in  tuc 


scale  of  intelligent  beings,,  per¬ 
haps  above  the  Kaffir  and,  Ho  - 
tentot,  and  the  North  American 
Indian,  but  below  the  Ma&ri  of 
New  Zealand.  It  has  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that 
.  the  .Maori  has  had  a  chanc^JPT 
I  show  in  school  and  college  what 
j  he  is  made  of,  the  Quechua  In¬ 
dian  has  not.  What  little  ha** 

I  been  attempted  in  the  way  of 
I  teaching  the  Indian  gives  no 
'  reason  to  believe  thar  he  has  not 
sufficient  inlellectual  capacity  to 
give  an  equally  good  account  of 
himself. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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MONTEVIDEO  RELIGIOUS 
CONGRESS. 

PROMINf NT  MEN  ATTEND. 


j  [ Special  to  The  Herald.] 

MONTEVIDEO,  April  2. 

Complete  accord  marks  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  Congress,  now  well  along 
In  the  first  week  of  Us  session  in  this 
city.  About  the  only  apparent  '‘sec¬ 
tarianism”  noticeable  is  the  occasion¬ 
al  getting  together  at  one  long  table 
at  lunch,  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian. 
Disciples  missionary  workers  and 
leaders  'being  more  noticeable  per¬ 
haps,  because  of  the  size  of  their 
representation.  These  occasions  give 
each  an  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  another  worker  of  the 
same  faith  stationed  elsewhere  in 
this  continent  or  perhaps  back  in  the 
States.  Old  friends  who  have  not 
seen  each  other  for  years  are  enabled 
to  enjoy  a  few  hours  more  with  each 
other,  or  a  'worker  from  a  far-away 
lost  gets  a  new  contact  with  the 
world  that  he  or  she  left  many  years 
ago  to  enter  this  work. 

This  conference  is  an  interesting 
affair  and  an  interesting  gathering. 
Interesting  because  it  appears  to 
represent  the  new  day  among  Evan¬ 
gelical  denominations  in  which  they 
have  laid  aside  doctrinal  differences 
and  varying  creeds,  uniting  forces 
ldr  common  purposes.  Gone  for¬ 
ever  are  the  narrow  disputes 
over  which  sect]  or  creed  had  the 
only  guaranteed  through  route  to  the 
Land  of  Promise  and  reserved  seats 
up  under  (he  Throne.  The  new  order 
in  Evangelical  churches  of  America 
to-day  has  forgotten  past  disputes  and 
has  its  face  to  the  work  at  hand, 
which  it  finds  waiting  to  be  done  and 
the  helpers  and  means  too  Tew. 

In  other  words,  this  Congress  might 
he  termed  the  last  word  in  unity 
and  co-operation  of  Evangelical  work¬ 
ers  and  educators  operating  in  Latin 
America.  Friction  seems  to  havo 
been  quite  thoroughly  eliminated 
from  the  Committee  on  Co-Operation 
in  Latin  America,  and  it  looks  as  11 
the  movement  is  forward,  slowly  per¬ 
haps  but  surely. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  something 
about  tills  religious  organisation  from 
t lie  North.  What  it  is,  what  it  seeks 
to  accomplish,  and  who  some  of  the 
men  and  women  are  who  are  direct¬ 
ing  its  energies  and  activities.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  work  of  a  church  or  mis¬ 
sionary  society  seldom  attracts  the 
attention  of  politicians  or  govern¬ 
ments.  Occasionally  when  a  mission¬ 
ary  is  kidnapped  in  Turkey,  China. 
0  or  some  more  remote  wild  section  o! 
the  globe,  the  attention  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Is  called  to  the  fact.  Rut  in  the 
>j  everyday  routine  of  life,  missionaries 
;  toil  and  spin,  and  outside  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  letter  of  encouragement  from 
\  the  home  board,  get  little  attention 
;  or  recognition  on  earth.  Of  them  it 
has  been  truly  written  no  doubt  that 
they  are  building  up  thqlr  reward 
I  for  the  later  life. 

But  the  Committee  on  Co-operation 
.(  in  Latin  America  seems  to  be  one 
.U  missionary  or  church  organisation 
I  that  can  wake  up  the  diplomats  in 
m  Washington  and  "make”  the  front 
page  of  the  daily  press.  Somo  of  its 


leaders  are  asked  to  prepare  educa¬ 
tional,  religious,  semi-political  arti¬ 
cles  for  some  of  the  most  exclusive 
magazines  of  the  United  States.  The 
above  facts  arc  sufficient  to  indicato 
that  this  committee  cuts  some  weight 
in  the  land  from  which  it  hails.  And 
now  that  from  time  to  time  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  some  of  its  leaders  stands 
up  and  says  that  Uncle  Sam  has  an 
imperialistic  complex  towards  Latin- 
American  countries,  it  is  receiving 
all  the  more  attention  from  the  press 
of  the  United  States. 

The  American  section  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Co-Operation  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  is  a  clearing  house  for  all  of  the 
Evangelical  missionary  boards  and 
societies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  mintaining  work  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  speaking  countries 
of  North,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  West  Indies.  It  repres¬ 
ents  27  different  organisations,  some 
of  them  international,  and  15  deno¬ 
minations.  Three  secretaries  give 
all  of  their  time  to  its  work  a»d  the 
staff  includes  also  an  editor  of  Span¬ 
ish  publications. 

The  idea  of  organising  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  had  its  inception  about  12 
years  ago  when  a  number  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Evangelical  church  move¬ 
ments  in  various  Latin  American 
fields  met  in  Now  York  to  discuss 
the  idea  of  considering  the  work  of 
their  organisations,  to  see  of  some 
way  could  not  be  devised  by  which 
the  activities  of  all  could  not  be 
brought  under  one  directing  head.  A 
committee  was  named  to  take  up  the 
study  of  this  problem.  Of  this  origi¬ 
nal  committee,  Messrs.  Robert  E. 
Speer  and  W.  F.  Oldham  are  in  at¬ 
tendance  of  this  conference,  the  first 
as  chairman  of  the  present  commit¬ 
tee  and  leader  of  the  delegation. 
Bishop  W.  F.  Oldham  is  known  10 
Americans  and  other  English-speak¬ 
ing  people  of  Buenos  Aires  and  else¬ 
where  in  South  America,  whether 
they  are  religiously  inclined  or  not. 

While  the  idea  of  organising  such 
a  committee  was  broached  first  in 
1913  the  organisation  was  not  really 
effected  until  November  5,  1914.  when 
offices  were  opened  in  New  York 
City  and  the  work  began. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  oustanding 
and  most  interesting  figures  of  the 
Congress  is  Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman, 
its  executive  secretary  and  about 
whom  the  Congress  functions,  to  a 
very  large  degree.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Dr.  Inman  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  other  delegates  to 
the  Congress,  or  that  there  are  not 
other  big  figures  of  the  Evangelical 
church  world  there.  There  are 
bishops,  college  presidents,  profes¬ 
sors,  educators  and  scientific  men 
present  who  have  equal  ability  in 
their  respective  fields,  and  perhaps 
are  better  known  in  the  United 
States  than  Dr.  Inman.  Likewise 
many  of  them  are  playing  a  very  Im¬ 
portant  part  in  this  conference,  head¬ 
ing  important  sub-committees  and 
carrying  their  share  of  the  load. 

But  from  certain  angles  of  the 
work  in  South  America,  Dr.  Inman 
stands  out  as  a  well  choson  leader 
and  his  position  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  seems  to  havo  been  ideally  made. 

First,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  he 
understands  the  Latin  Americans. 
For  ten  years  lie  '  Was  a  missionary 
in  Mexico  for  the  Church  of  Disciples 
and  for  the  last  twelve  years,  more 
or  less,  has  been  iu  the  work  of  this 


committee.  He  has  (ravelled  In 
practically  every  country  of  Latin  1 
America  and  knows  them  thoroughly, 
not  the  superficial  information  of  the 
flitting  tourist,  but  that  gained  by 
contact  with  the  people  of  the  differ-  1 
ent  countries,  their  political  and  in¬ 
tellectual  leaders,  church  workers  and  j 
the  every-day  people. 

One  does  not  always  agree  with  the  J 
view  point  he  has  taken  on  the  liltra-  | 
tion  of  American  compicrcial  inter-  1 
ests  in  these  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  He  calls  it  '‘imperialism,”  and 
every  time  he  does,  either  in  a  speech 
or  in  print,  Washington  issues  H 
denial. 

Like  tht  political  orators  in  cam-  [ 
palgn  time,  he  states  lie  "views  with  | 
alarm"  this  tendency  of  Uncle  Saul  J 
to  “boss”  things  in  these  South  aud  j 
Central  AA.erican  countries  and  to  [ 
run  them  after  the  pattern  of  the  j 
United  States.  He.  teets  that;  the  ( 
hand  of  capital  is  hidden  back  of  all 
of  these  moves  and  interprets  them 
a3  such.  His  interpretation  of  the  j 
moves  of  the  American  State  Depart¬ 
ment  are  often  challenged  but  any 
one  who  questions  him  is  referred  ro  ; 
such  and  such  a  document  in  the  ; 
State  Department  in  Washington. 

But  irrespective  of  the  controversy  K 
he  may  have  with  the  State  Depeari-B 
meut  at  Washington  over  American  I, 
policy  in  the  countries  of  Latin  Araer-  | 
ica,  it  is  interesting  to  note  certain  ? 
salient  facts  that  stand  out  in  his  K 
leadership  in  the  mission  worn  , 
field. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  he  is  one  of ' 
the  best  salesmen  to  come  to  Latin  j 
America  to  sell  American  goods.  In  ■ 
this  case,  his  goods  consist  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  educational  help  to  these 
people,  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  I 
people  with  whom  he  comes  in  con-  , 
tact  and  a  complete  understanding  ol  j 
them,  their  country  and  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

American  big  business  can  well  af  I 
ford  the  Inman  style  of  salemanship 
It  would  probably  get  them  "in’ 
quicker  and  better,  and  produce  lest  j 
Diction  and  misunderstanding. 

SPEECH  BY  BISHOP  McCONNELL.  j 

MONTEVIDEO,  April  2. 
Calling  to-day  fOr  a  discussion 
from  the  delegates  to  the  Congres?  1 
on  Christian  Work  on  the  topi< 
"Latin-American  feeling  as  to  some 
of  the  policies  of  the  United  States,' 
Bishop  McConnell,  of  the  Methodise 
Episcopal  Church,  Pittsburg,  declar¬ 
ed  that  the  congress  approached  this 
question  purely  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
There  was  no  thought  in  raising  this 
question  of  denouncing  any  policy  o>  , 
anybody,  but  to  find  out  what  con 
captions  were  held  by  the  Latin  j 
Americans  in  respect  of  any  Amei 
lean  policy  such  as  so-called  Airier 
lan  imperialism  and  commercial  ex 
ploitatlon. 

"We  want  to  know,”  he  said 
"how  serious  and  how  embarrasslnf 
to  Christian  work  In  these  countrle: 
are  certain  conceptions  regarding  tin 
policies  of  the  United  States.  Ther<  p 
Is  no  thought  of  making  an  attach 
upon  legitimate  commerce,  hut  ii 
there  is  anything  of  unfairness  i: 
i!u-  .'nmi'wi  Qfcttfo  1  • 

the  United  States  and  Latin  Anirr  I 
lea,  if  there  is  a  weight  in  the  com 
mercial  scales  in  favour  of  the  one 
as  against  the  other,  and  if  t.hlsj 
causes  .hostility,  we  have  a  -  perfect 
right  to  inquire  and  seek  the  causes.” 

He  remarked  that  nobody  had  pro 
tested  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
United  States  against  British  invest 
ments  in  that  country  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  British  Imperialism,  and 
certainly  the  mere  investment  ol 
capital  in  a  country  could  not  signifv 
an  intention  to  get  control  of  it.  "W. 
represent  Societies  which  come  from 
a  country  which  has  the  greatesi 
good  will  towards  Latin  America,  and 
we  raise  this  question  in  a  spirit  ol 
good  will  towards  everybody.  We  an 
not  here  to  denounce  anyone.”  Hi 
added  that  the  question  did  not  have 
such  an  important  bearing  among 
Southern  countries  as  in  those  in  tin 
Caribbean,  where  there  were  "condl 
t.'ons  which  had  to  be  straightened 
out.” 

The  only  discussion  which  result 
ed  from  the  presentation  of  this  sub 
ject  came  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Tallon,  r. 
citizen  of  Argentina,  who  said  thai 
the  Argentines  had  no  fear  of  a 
"pacific  penetration"  on  the  part  oi 
(he  United  States,  and  did  not  shan 
In  the  statement  attributed  to  tht 
late  Professor  dementi  Onelli  tha: 
Evangelical  misisonar!es  were  th» 
advanco  agents  for  the  United  States 
preparing  the  way  for  domination 
Other  delegates  were  sure  that  tin 
Argentine  Government  did  not  shar.- 
such  a  fear,  and  the  Congress  then 
devoted  itself  to  other  questions  on 
the  agenda. 
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DANGEROUS  SPEECHES. 

We  publish  to-day  a  letter  from  the  worthy 
pastor  of  the  American  Church  of  this  city  in 
which  Dr.  Harper  takes  exception  to  the  phrase 
“  approval  and  keen  appreciation  ”  used  by 
“  The  Herald  ”  in  our  report  from  Montevideo 
of  the  reception  accorded  to  Dr.  Mistral’s  state¬ 
ment  that  “  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  North 
“  Americans  who  come  to  South  America  have 
“no  honesty  of  purpose  in  Latin  America.” 
Apparently  Dr.  Harper  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Chilean  poetess  merely  mentioned  that 
as  an  afterthought,  and  that  her  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  American  unity  of  purpose  and  idealism 
in  the  Christian  field  far  outweighed  the 
importance  that  might  be  attached  to  her  pre¬ 
vious  remarks.  It  is,  however,  upon  the  mate¬ 
rial  rather  than  the  moral  side  that  we  have 
to  base  our  condemnation  of  such  statements, 
land,  while  we  readily  admit  the  right  of  any 
speaker  to  his  or  her  opinion,  we  suggest  that 
commerce,  trammelled  enough  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  action  of  certain  unsympathetic 
Governments,  should  scarcely  be  made  the  butt 
of  opinions  that  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued 
by  the  man-in-the-street,  who  reads  as  he  runs. 

There  is  in  South  America  a  body  of  opinion 
contrary  to  foreign  enterprise  in  any  shape  or 
jform.  Consisting  in  the  main  of  disgruntled 
persons  whose  lack  of  initiative  has  led  them 
to  become  the  employees  of  the  foreigner,  it 
loses  no  opportunity  to  voice  feelings  that  are 
against  foreign  effort,  foreign  trade,  and  foreign 
capital;  and  although  by  very  reason  of  its 
humble  position  it  has  little  say,  it  becomes  a 
potent  factor  when  backed,  or  rather  led,  by 
such  people  as  Dr.  Mistral,  a  member  of  the 
intellectual  class  and  as  such  entitled  to  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  Press.  Now,  if  the  criticism  were 
lair  there  would  be  nothing  to  say  against  it; 
but  it  starts  from  a  wrong  angle,  sees  a  field- 
marshal’s  baton  in  the  bag  of  every  drummer, 
and  arouses  antagonism  not  through  the  force 
of  its  arguments  but  through  the  power  of 
those  uttering  them. 


We  have  long  been  used  to  hearing  the 
foreign  capitalist  denounced  as  a  very  wicked 
person.  Truth  to  tell  he  comes  in  the  category 
of  those  who  lend  money  and  who  find  that  it  is 
easier  to  lend  than  to  collect.  In  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  lender  becomes  the  downright 
enemy  of  the  man  he  has  befriended,  and  in 
certain  countries  of  South  America  the  foreign 
capitalist,  hailed  once  as  the  national  saviour, 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  grasping  individual,  his 
only  fault  being,  however,  that  he  expects  a 
return  for  the  money  he  invested  when  nobody 
else  would  take  the  chance.  The  capitalist  is 
invited  to  supply  gas,  for  instance,  and  when  he 
has  the  company  in  working  order  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  supply  it  for  nothing.  Attempts  to 
collect  are  looked  upon  as  unfair,  and  a  case  is 
actually  made  against  him  by  publishing  his 
latest  dividend,  not  because  it  is  too  high  but 
because  it  is  a  dividend  at  all! 

Now  if  the  Congress  at  Montevideo  had  con¬ 
fined  itself  to  religious  matters  it  would  have 
earned  our  sincere  commendation.  It  gave  the 
opportunity,  however,  to  a  number  of  fairly 
irresponsible  people — irresponsible,  that  is,  from 
a  business  point  of  view — to  say  hard  things 
about  business  in  general  and  American  com¬ 
merce  in  particular.  However  much  we  may 
bow  to  the  muse  of  Dr.  Mistral  in  the  realm  of 
art,  we  cannot  allow  that  that  gives  her  a  right 
to  voice  opinions  on  labour,  any  more  than  we 
could  accept  the  average  business  man’s  opinion 
on  art.  The  sweeping  condemnation  she  made 
of  certain  business  men  was  not  on  the  agenda 
of.  the  Congress,  but  that,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  not  known  by  the  newspaper  reader, 
who  invariably  confuses  the  statement  with  the 
fact  and  who  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that 
whatever  a  delegate  to  a  Congress  says  is  well 
said.  That  is  where  our  objection  rests  and 
that  is  where  we  lodge  our  protest.  A  Religious 
Congress  should  deal  with  religion,  and  should 
not  be  made  the  vehicle  for  carrying  tirades 
against  any  section  of  the  community.  When 
it  oversteps  its  bounds  it  must  be  stepped  on. 
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A  REGRETTABLE  INCIDENT 


THE  MISTRAL  CALUMNY 


BISHOP  OLDHAM  PROTESTS 

We  have  received  the  following 
letter  from  Bishop  Oldham: — 

The  Letter 

In  the  unfortunate  episode  report¬ 
ed  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  the 
facts  are  as  follows,  so-  far  as  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  Methodist 
affairs  on  this  Continente  know. 

(a)  In  connection  with'  the  Con¬ 
gress  asembling  in  this  City  several 
well  known  leaders  in  South  Ame¬ 
rican  life  were  invited  to  bring  to 
the  Congress  such  expressions  of 
opinion  as  would  help  us  all  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  drift  of  South  Ame¬ 
rican  thought.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  either  approve  or  even  ac¬ 
cept  these  utterances. 

(b)  Amoncst  those  invited  we¬ 
re  Miss  Gabriela  Mistral  a  poetess, 
a  liberal  Catholic  and  a  leader  in  the 
feminist  movement  in  Chile.  This 
Lady  accepted  the  invitation  but, 
later,  prevented  from  coming,  she 
wrote  the  Congress  a  letter,  this  let¬ 
ter  was  read  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Miss  Mistral  at  the  same  ti¬ 
me  wrote  another  letter  to  Doctor 
Alfredo  Palacio  in  reply  to  an  open 
letter  of  his  accusing  the  Mission¬ 
aries  of  being  the  advance  guard  of 
what  lie  calls  “American  Imperia¬ 
lism”  and  which  he  alleges  seeks  10 
dominate  the  life  of  South  America. 
Of  the  existance  of  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Palacio  the  Congress  had  no  know¬ 
ledge. 

(d)  The  Buenos  Aires  Herald 
seems  to  have  mistaken  one  of  these 
letters  for  the  other  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  therefore  wrongly  accused 
of  accepting  and  welcoming  an  . 
pression  of  sentiment  condemning  a 
great  body  of  Americans  engaged  in 
commerce  in  these  lands. 

(e)  The  mistake  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Herald  is  unfortunate  and  ro 
far  as  local  Methodism  is  concerned 
in  the  region  of  the  Rio  de  la  Pla¬ 
ta  it  is  emphatically  declared  that 
we  neither  knew  anytlung  of  the  let¬ 
ter  that  has  given  rise  to  this  con¬ 
troversy,  nor  that  we  have  any  be¬ 
lief  or  sympathy  with  its  utterances. 

We  are  seeking  to  serve  the  whole 
community,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
Americans  are  as  ready  as  anv  to 
-defend  the  honor  and  reputation  of 
the  great  body  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  arc  legitimately  engaged  in  conr- 
mercial  undertakings  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  both  'North  and  South 
America. 

Wc  ask  on  the  other  hand  that  our 
Missionary  enterprises  be  similarly 
dealt  with  in  all  fairness  of  judge¬ 
ment  and  that  we  be  not  held  res¬ 
ponsible  for  matters  with  which  wc 
have  nothing  to  do. 

( Signed )  W.  F.  Oldham. 
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The  reason  of  Bishop  Oldham’s 
letter  was  a  passage  in  a  cable  pu¬ 
blished  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald 
of  April  i  from  its  Special  Corres¬ 
pondent  in  Montevideo  and  an  Eau- 
torial  Comment  theren.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  cable  passage  in  ques¬ 
tion  : — 

( Special  to  “The  Herald") 
MONTEVIDEO,  March  31. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  North 
Americans  who  come  to  South 
America  represent  “men  and  ins¬ 
titutions  which  have  no  honesty 
of  purpose  in  Latin  America”. 
They  are  men  who  have  venal  pur¬ 
poses  in  commerce  and  writers 
wlio  easily  sell  themselves  ’’  and 
“are  easily  the  most  efficient  and 
most  dangerous  helpers  of  Yankee 
capitalism,"  according  to  Doctors 
Gabriela  Mistral,  the  celebrated 
Chilean  poetess  in  an  open  letter 
to  Dr.>  Alfredo  Palacios,  of  the 
University  of  La  Plata.  The  let¬ 
ter  was  read  at  a  session  of  the 
Congress  on  Christian  Work  in 
South  America,  in  Montevideo' 
and  met  with  approval  and  keen 
appreciation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  a  refutation  by  a  Latin- 
American  of  some  of  the  charges 
made  recently  by  Dr.  Palacios 
against  the  church  and  educatio¬ 
nal  leaders  who  are  gathered  for 
this  conference. 

As  soon  as  the  Herald  of  April  I 
was  seen  by  the  Business  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  a  cable  was  sent 
to  tlie  Herald  denying  any  Congress 
knowldege  of  the  letter  referred  to, 
and  pending  our  esteemed  contempo¬ 
rary’s  reply,  we  think  it  proper  to 
refrain  from  any  comment  on  >vhat, 
under  the  best  circumstances,  is  a 
most  regrettable  incident.  At  the  sa¬ 
me  time  we  think  it  only  fair  to 
state  on  the  one  hand  that  to  our 
certain  knowledge  the  letter  was 
never  read  to  the  Congress  (the  first 
we  heard  of  it  was  in  the  Herald) 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  esteemed  contempora¬ 
ry’s  care  in  these  matters  makes  it 
certain,  that  there  has  been  some 
extraordinary  misunderstanding  ,».j- 
mewhere. 
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wing  is  the  handicap  and 
:ie  different  events  in  the 
rnament. 


Cl  unpionship  Singles 


anham  bye  —  A.  L.  Lu- 
t  bye  —  W.  Clark  v  A. 


R.  Litch  mberger  —  Juan  Pena  v 
W.  Dali  —  D.  T.  Herald  v  W. 
R.  Hend  1  on  —  P.  Gallishaw  bye 
—  E.  Ai  ^  Rattray  bye  —  H.  L. 
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'•pnship  Doubles 

D.  T.  Herald  v 
W.  A.  Delias  &  W.  R.  Henderson 

—  J.  B.  Tanderson  &  J.  W.  Ward- 
le  v  A.  la.  Litchtenberger  &,  W. 
Clark  —  L.  Lucas  Calcraft  & 
P.  Galliaaw  v  F.  Boyd  &  N.  The- 
venet  — ;  Y.  Lucas  Calcraft  &  C. 
Benenati  iim. 

f.  .'  aigles  Handicap 
H.  L.  llyionck  (3I6)  bye  —  A.  L. 
Lucas  Olcraft  ( 15I4)  bye  —  Gray 
Harriman,  (40)  bye  —  W.  Clark  (15) 
bye  —  W.  R.  Henderson  (15)  v 
C.  E.  Montgomery  (plus  15I2)  — 
E.  F.  Stanham  (40)  v  M.  A.  Ho- 
fer  (ifj  , —  J.  W.  Wardle  (3|6) 
v  E|fA..C.  Rattray  (3I6)  —  E. 
Dutton  Jones  ('scr.)  v  B.  Ferres 
(15.4)  — F.  Lacueva  Castro  (15. 1) 
v  Mr  Pinet.  (3)6)  —  M.  R.  Crew 
(plus  15)  v  D.  T.  Herald  (3)6)  — 
Juan  Pena  (3)6)  v  A.  R.  Lichtenber- 
ger  (15)  J—  W.  Faulkner  (30.4)  bye 

—  W.  A.  Dallas  (15.3)  bye  —  P. 
Gallishaw  (30)  bye  —  G.  van  Issels- 
teyn  (scr.)  bye  —  W.  Muller  (15.2) 
bye. 

Handicap  Doubles 
C.  Benenati  &  Y.  Lucas  Calcraft 
(plus  3 1 6)  bye  —  Harriman  & 
Faulkner  (40)  v  Lacueva  Castro  & 
Ferres  (15.2)  —  Muller  &  Barrio- 
la  (30)  v  Herald  &  Pennock  (scr.) 

—  E.  F.  Stanham  &  W.  Clark  (15.3) 
v  Figary  &  Finkeldc  (15.2)  —  W. 
R.  Henderson  &  Dallas  (15.1)  v  J. 
B.  Henderson  &  Wardle  (15)  — 
Sarda  &  Bonomi  (15.2)  v  A.  R. 
Lichtenberger  &  A.  L.  Lichtenber- 
ger  (plus  4|6)  —  Boyd  &  Theve- 
net  (3|6)  bye  —  A.  L.  Lucas  Cal 
craft  &  Gallishaw  (30)  bye. 

All  handicaps  are  minus  except 
where  plus  is  stated. 

Owing  to  the  Holy  Week  holi¬ 
days  it  will  not  be  possible  to  draw 
up  a  (programme  of  (matches  |mt 
players  are  requested  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  and  get  through 
as  possible. 


Rn  t  O  TO  THE  royal  mail 

.  M.  b.  1.  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY 

Sailings  from  Mont»»l<l»» 

DESNA  for  Liverpool  about  April  H 

AVON  for  Southampton  about  April  lb 

DEMEUARA  for  Liverpool  about  April  28 

Fortnightly  Ser.ioo  b.t«.««  H.okurg,  Southomptoh, 
Cherbourg  one  tv  York  by  tho  R  k.  9.  P*  O  Boht. 

n  o  \t  n  iriiE  pacific 

1  .  b.  [\.  U.  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Sailing  from  Montevideo  Pnnln  Arenne  nnd  West 
Coast  only 

LAGUNA  . .  April  15 

For  further  Information  apply  to  the  Agents 
IMZ-A-CLIELA.IfcT  Sz 

PIEDRAS,  831 


Lamport  4  Holt  Line 

PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  NEW  YORK 
Calling  at  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Trinidad  &  Barbados 

IREXT  SAILINGS  FROM  MONTEVIDEO 

.VANDYCK-  on  April  14 

•  VAUBAN.  on  April  18 
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THE  LONDON  &  BRAZILIAN  BANK  LTD. 
ESTABLISHED  1862 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE  FUND  £7,140,000 


LI.0YD  REAL  HOLANDES 

Sailings  for  Santos,  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco  Las  Palmas 
Vigo,  Lisboa.  Leixoes,  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Amsterdam 

S.  S.  ZEELANDIA  on  APRIL  il 
Agent  in  Montevideo 

ANTONIO  PIAGGVO  Piedras  425  Tel-  821  Central 


HEAD  OFFICES:  7  Princes  Street,  London,  E.  G.  2. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE:  25|31  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2. 
BRANCHES  IN  MONTEVIDEO:  418  Cerrito;  1699  RSo  Negro 
(Agency).  Agencies  at  Paysandti,  Salto  and  Rivera. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES:  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Pa¬ 
raguay,  Colombia,  also  at  New  York,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Oporto, 
Manchester,  and  Bradford. 


AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Exchange  transactions  with  all  Financial  Centres 
AT.T.  KINDS  OF  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


Affiliated  with  LLOYD'S  BANK  LIMITED.  Head  Office:  71  Lom 
bard  Street  London  E.  C.  3.  Subscribed  Capital  £71,864,780.  Paid  np 
Capital  £14,372,956.  Reserve  Fond  £10,000,000.  1,600  Offices  in  England 
and  Wales. 

0.  EL  FULLER,  Manager. 


AVOID  ALL  TROUBLE 

BY  RUNNING  YOUR  OAR  WITH 

NAFTA  “ENERGINA” 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  AT 

THE  BLUE  PUMPS 


THE  BUIZO 

“For  BGG6  rad  HAOOM 
or  .  rml  JH1CT  STBIK" 
(PIAZA  nDmaNDHNCIA) 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


THE  SUN 


Saturday,  April  4t  1925 
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A  P  ream  Realised 

«A  NON-PUNCTURABLE  TIRE 
WHICH  CANNOT  PUNCTURE » 

For  Particulars  Apply: 

G.  A.  SYMONDS  LAVALLEJA  1818 

•The  British  Motor  Repairing  Works* 

STUDY  THIS  TIRE  BFFORE  BUYING 
ONE  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE 


‘O  YS81  O  YI8I’ 


The  American  Association  is  or¬ 
ganising  a  Lunch  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  Phillip  at  the  Alhambra 
Hotel  on  Tuesday.  The  Members 
of  the  American  Womens  Club  and 
all  members  of  the  American  Co¬ 
lony  in  Montevideo  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  The  price  of  lunch 
will  be  $1.50  and  it  will  be  served 
at  12.15  sharp. 

This  is  unfortunately  the  last  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  the  American  Com¬ 
munity  will  have  a  chance  of  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Philip  who  leaves  for  the 
United  States  on  Friday  next  en 
.route  to  his  new  post  in  Persia.  _ 


At  the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone 
of  the  New  Methodist  Church  to¬ 
morrow  a  leaden  casket  will  be  bu¬ 
ried  containing  a  copy  of  The  Uru¬ 
guay  Weekly  News,  The  Montevi¬ 
deo  Times  and  The  Sun. 

Miss  Agnes  Munro  Harvey’s  Dan¬ 
cing  Classes  will  be  held  in  the  Par- 
que  Hotel  every  Saturday  from  to¬ 
day  onwards  with  the  following  pro¬ 
gramme :  Classical  Dancing  Juniors 
4  to  5,  Seniors  5  to  6;  Ballroom 
Dancing,  Girls  and  Boys  6.30  to  8. 


On  her  departure  for  Rosario  de 
Santa  Fe,  Mrs.  Duwavran  Jias  re¬ 
quested  us  to  bid  good  bye  on  her 
behalf  to  all  of  her  friends  on  whom 
she  has  been  unable  to  call  previous 
to  leaving. 

The  photo  taken  at  yesterday’s 
Rotary  lunch  at  1.15  was  enlarged 
and  print  submitted  for  signature  by 
the  guests  present  before  they  left 
the  room  an  hour  later.  The  El  Dia 
photographer  was  responsible  for 
this  smart  bit  of  work. 

Tickets  (Price  $1.50)  are  now  on 
sale  at  the  English  Club  and  the 
Central  Library  for  the  Concert  in 
aid  of  St.  Dunstans  being  organised 
by  the  Services  Association  for  April 
25.  All  seats  are  unreserved. 

Besides  the  Central  and  Herberts 
.Library  THE  SUN  is  now  on  sale  at 
the  Carlitos  Kiosko,  Plaza  indepen¬ 
dence  just  opposite  Sarandi. 


SPORTS  DIARY 

MAY  1  (Friday) 

Tennis :  M.T.C.  Mixed  Doubles 
Club  Tournament,  Parque  Central. 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


EXCHANGE  &  STOCK  BROKER 


DAVID  HERALD 
Foreign  Exchange — Stocks  &  Shares 
Insurances— Commissions  in  General 
25  DE  AGOSTO  405 


TYPIST  &  STENOGRAPHER 


UBUGUAY  DAY  BY  DAY 


The  London  Shorthorn  Society 
has  donated  a  Silver  Cup  and  a  £50 
to  be  donated  annually  to  the  best 
Shorthorn  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Rural  Association  of  Uruguay. 

Tomorrow  the  Programme  of  La 
Semana  Criolla  will  commence  at  3 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Asociacion 
Rural  in  the  Prado. 


TODAY’S  I  VENTS 

NOTHING  ANNOUNCED 


TOMOBROW’S  EVENTS 


Today  the  inscription  in  the  Civil 
Register  commences  throughout  the 
Republic. 

Yesterday's  Tablada  entries  were 
4380  cattle  and  2242  sheep.  Market 
active  and  prices  maintained.  To¬ 
day’s  arrivals  are  sold  in  advance 
to  the  Frigorificos. 


E.  M.  BOYLE 
Expert  Typing  &  Stenography 
First  Class  Copying.  Rapid  Execution 
Uruguay  820.  Telephone  Central  1906 
After  5.30  p.m.  Cerrito  716.  Dept.  220 


ROTARY  CLUB 

Don  Eduardo  Moreno,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Club,  was  supposed 
to  be  presiding  over  yesterdays 
meeting  when  we  looked  in  on  the 
proceedings,  but  “Don  Heriberio" 
seemed  to  be  doing  most  of  the  ga¬ 
vel  wielding,  besides  running  the 
musical  program,  and  introducing 
the  numerous  speakers  who  brought 
messages  from  Buenos  Aires,  San¬ 
tiago  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Most  of 
the  chorus  singing  was  in  Spanish 
but  for  once  the  difference  of  lan¬ 
guage  did  not  make  itself  felt  as 
the  American  guests  knew  the  tunes 
perhaps  better  than  the  local  mem¬ 
bers,  and  verily  there  was  a  volume 
of  part  singing  well  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to. 

Dr.  Macgregor  of  New  York  was 
the  principal  speaker  and  alluded  to 
the  misrepresentation  in  sections  of 
the  Press  which  some  of  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  Pocitos  Congress  are 
being  given.  He  said  he  had  been 
travelling  for  several  month's  in 
South  American  republics  and  had 
met  with  such  friendship  that  it 
'jwoukl  be  impossible  {to  go  away 
with  anything  but  the  warmest  feel¬ 
ings  of  friendship  for  Chilians,  Bra¬ 
zilians,,  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
alike. 

He  deprecated  any  Press  crticisra 
which  endeavored  to  make  the  Con 
gress  appear  as  a  subsidized  gather¬ 
ing  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
American  societies  working  in  La¬ 
tin  America  were  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and 
it  was  as  impossible  to  suggest  that 
in  this  continent  they  were  planning 
to  make  North  Americans  of  the 
Latin  Americans,  as  it  would  be  to 
suggest  that  they  were  wishing  to 
turn  Chinese,  or  Persians,  or  Japa 
nese  into  North  Americans,  where 
their  activites  were  exactly  on  the 
same  footing.  Dr.  Webster  Brown¬ 
ing  ably  interpreted  the  speaker, 
and  the  proceedins  terminated  at 
2  p.m. 


Laying  of  Foundation  Stone  of  Ne7u 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Golf  :  C.G.C.  Opening  Day,  Cerro. 

fixtures  at  a  Glance 

APRIL  6  (Monday) 

Ladies  Aid  Society.  Reception  to 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Oldham,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Truscott  San  Jose  1466. 
Girl  Guides  Picnic  to  Carrasco  Mus¬ 
ter  Rivera  y  Comtrcio  8.30. 

APRIL  7  (Tuesday) 
Farewell  Luncheon  to  Mr.  Hof¬ 
fman  Philip  (Orgc  vised  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Association,  Alhambra  Hotel 
12.15. 

APRIL  8  (Wednesday) 
Christian  Work  I  Congress  Closing 
Session,  Pocitos  Hotel. 

APRIL  15  (Wednesday) 
Tydeman-Coles  Wedding  Holy  Tri¬ 
nity  Church  9.3c  p.m. 
Entertainment  Society  Annual  Gene¬ 
ral  Meeting ,  Victoria  Hall  9.30. 


Rotary  Club  Lun'h  Alhambra  Ho¬ 
tel  12.15. 

APRIL  22  Wednesday) 
British  Society  Annual  General 
Meeting,  Victoria  Hall  9.30. 

APRIL  2x  (Friday) 
American  Busines  Lunch,  Alhambra 
Hotel  12.15. 

Bridge  Drive  (Organised  by  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Tennis  ^Cub)  Victoria  Hall 
APRIL  #  (Saturday) 

St.  Dunstan's  /  '-Wert  ( Organised 
by  the  Services  Afsocidtion) ,  Victo¬ 
ria  Hall.  0.  is  u — 

MAY  5 
Goode  -  Davie 
Santa  Maria  Au 
MAY  9 

Annual  Bal  (Oi 
Montevideo  Tenri 
MAY  16 
Private  Evening 
British  Schools 
HalL 

LA'lER  DATEsl—  NO  CHANGE 


(Tuesday) 
l  edding  Cripta  de 
“iliadora,  9.30. 
Saturday) 

:  iniised  b(y  the 
Club. 

-aturday) 

-arty. 

Bazaar,  Victoria 


BrofeMiocal  Directory 

uvnei 


- 


Dr.  GUILLEIJ40  WILSON.  O. 
B.  E.  Legal  adviser  to  His  Britaa- 
■ic  Majesty's  Legation  in  Montevi¬ 
deo.  CaEe  25  da  Mayo  395.  Tel 
i§95  Central. 


DO'  TORS 


Dr.  ALFREDO  PERSICO,  En¬ 
glish  speaking  Physician  and  Sur¬ 
geon  (of  the  Staff  of  the  Made] 
Hospital).  Consulting  hours  2.30  to 
4.30  daily  and  from  8.30  to  10.30 
p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Caile  Rio  Branco  1271 
(two  minutes  from  Plaza  Indepen¬ 
dence).  Tel.:  2474  Central. 


DrmsT 


Drs.  T.  E.  GALLAUGHER  and 
G,  E.  IVEY  North-American  Dental 
Surgeons.  Calle  Sarandi  669.  Tele¬ 
phone  1932  Central.  Consulting 
Hours  9-6. 


■DVOATIONAL 


GUERET'S 


Anglo  -  Uruguayan 
COAL  Co.  Ltd. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


CARDIFF 

GLASGOW 

FORGE 


COAL 


ANTHRACITE 
FOUNDRY  COKE 
GAS  COKE 


GALVANISED 
IRON  SHEETS 


flERI!  O  t§ 

Teldfonos:  Central  360S  —  Cooperativa 


HIGH  CLASS 
»  ENGLISH 
TAILORS 


Advertising  brings  Business 


HENRY  CASTLE  AYRE  Ptofe- 
ssor  of  English  (Professor  at  the 
National  High  Sihoof  of  Commer¬ 
ce  and  at  the  Naval  School)  fija- 
yabo  1598. 


Members  of  the  Choral  Society 
who  still  have  copies  of  The  May 
Queen  or  The  Cradle  of  Christ  in 
their  possession  are  requested  to 
forward  same  without  delay  to  Mrs. 
Browning  clo.  Y.W.C.A.  Sarandi 


SOUND  ADU1CE 


Before  Installing  any  of  the  substitutes  to 
gas  In  your  bathroom,  study  and 
discover  how  economical  gas  Itself  really  Is 


WHEN  YGU  WANT  TO  DYE,  BE  SURE  YOU  GET 

SUNSET  DYES 

AND  DIE  SOONER  THAN  TAKE  ANY  OTHER 

Importers  Oscar  Pintos  —  18  de  Julio  esq.  Paraguay 


PIAN06 


CARLOSOTT  y  Cia.  25  de  Mayo  509 


JUST  RECEIVED  A  NEW  LOT  OF 

Libby  Sliced  Pineaples,  Asparagus, 
Sour  Mixed  Pickles.  Mustard,  Sweet 
Relish,  Sour  Gherkins.  Tomato  Catchup, 
Red  Salmon,  Sauer  Kraut. 


SOLD  IN  ALLGOOD  STORES 


Cia  Swift  de  Montevideo  S.A 


THE  SUN 


I 


Saturday,  April  4,  1925 
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NOTICE 

The  “ Foreign  Exchange "  and  “Stock 
Exchange ”  in  formation  published  in 
41  The  Sun'  is  supplied  by  Mr.  David 
Herald,  Broker,  25  de  Agosto  405 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

YESTERDAY'S  5  P.M.  RATES 


EXCHANGE  ON 

Cable 

England . 

47  1(4 

United  States  .... 

1C6  20 

18  26 

Belgium. . 

18  5,F| 

Switzerland . 

4  87 

22  93 

6 

Holland . 

Brasil . 

41  $0)0 

9p.mil 

Ohe«a« 

47  S[8 
105  90 
18  31 
18  55 

4  88 

2  i  95 
6  63 
2  37 
41$OUO 
9p  mil 


STOCK  EXCHANGE 


Yesterday’s  market  showed  a  stea¬ 
dy  tone  with  a  moderate  volume  of 
(business  done. 

The  following  operations  were  re¬ 
gistered  : — 

Consolidated : 

4,700  at  66.10 
14,100  at  66.40  (Apr.  30) 

9,400  at  66.40  (Aprii) 

18,800  at  66.20 
Internal  1916,  1st.  Series: 

5,000  at  92.20  (Apr.  13) 

1,000  at  92.20 
Public  Works  1918: 

2,500  at  83.80 
Legislative  Pdlacc : 

2,000  at  83.40 
Internal  1923 : 

10.000  at  91.00 
20,000  at  91.30 
1905  Conversion: 

IO>537-25  at  88.40 
1,865.00  at  88.40 
5,595.00  at  88.40  (Apr.  13) 
1,305.50  at  88.30 
Mortgage  Bonds: 

S  8.200  Jit  93.30 

U  4.000  at  91.60 

X  1,000  at  90.00 

”  5,300  at  90.10 

Z  56,975  at  90.00 

5,500  at  90.70  (Apr.  30)  9 
”  8.400  at  90.20  (Apr.  T5) 

5,000  at  90.20  (Apr.  13) 

”  14,100  at  90.10 


SHIPPING 


ZEELANDIA  (Amsterdam  —  Ri¬ 
ver  Plate)  arrived  here  yesterday 
from  Santos. 

DARRO  (River  Plate  —  Liver¬ 
pool)  arrived  yesterday  at  Vigo. 

ALMANZORA  (Southampton  — 
River  Plate)  left  Southampton  yes¬ 
terday. 


REAL  ESTATE 


$  15.000,  casa  calle  Tacuari  su- 
mero  1987,  de  295  metros. 

$  14.000,  casa  calle  Uruguay  nu- 
mero  1719,  de  295  metros. 

$  7.500,  casa  calle  Pereira  nu- 
mero  2891,  de  100  metros. 

$  4.000,  casa  en  Pocitos,  calle 
Guayaqui,  de  234  metros. 

$  4.057,  solar  en  la  i8.a  section, 
calle  San  Salvador,  de  200  metros. 

$  4.252,  finca  en  La  Estanzue- 
la,  calle  Publics,  de  405  metros. 

$  4.000,  casa  calle  Blandengues 
N.°  1487  (Reducto),  de  205  metros. 

$  6.800,  casa  calle  Durazno  nu- 
mero  223 9,  de  146  metros. 

$  8.000,  casa  calle  Sotelo  (Barrio 
Solis),  de  922  metros. 

$  3.244,  terreno  calle  Juan  Beni¬ 
to  Blanco  (Pocitos),  de  180  metros. 

$  6.000,  terreno  calle  Dante  (Tres 
Cruces),  de  344  metros. 

$  12.000,  casa  Camino  Carreras 
Nacionales  (Maronas),  n.a  secciju, 
de  1. 1 06  metros. 

$  36.300,  casa  Avenida  Gonza’.o 
Ramirez  entre  Municipio  y  Joaquin 
Requena,  de  276  metros. 


The  Congress  Day  by  Day 

CONGRESS  PROGRAM  APRIL  4 


9 :  Morning  Session :  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Report  IX. 

10.30:  Half-hour  of  devotional 
meditation,  to  be  led  by  Miss  Eva 
Hyde. 

18:  Adrcss  in  the  Atheneum  by 
Dr.  S.  G.  Inman  on  “Problems 
which  may  be  solved  by  means  of 
International  Cooperation”. 

20.30:  Evening  Session:  Meeting 
for  free  discussion  and  intercharge 
of  opinions. 

AGENDA  ON  REPORT  IX 

I.  The  value  of  literature  as  a 
factor  in  evangelization. 

II.  Have  we  given  in  the  past, 
and  do  we  expect  to  give  in  the 
futjure  sufficient  attention!  to  this 
matter? 

III.  What  can  be  done  to  encou¬ 
rage  and  promote  the  production  of 


evangelical  liters 
Latin-American 
extent  should 
be  set  aside  to 
this  work  ? 

IV.  Is  the  ci 
gelical  publishin 
sary  or  convenii 

V.  Suggestio  s 
fered  in  order 
tribution  and  usi 
ture . 

VI.  To  what 
sent  evangelical 
fulfil  their  obj 
they  be  better 
influence? 

VII.  How 
forces  utilize 
a  greater  degre 
vely  ? 


ture  by  Spanish  or 
authors  ?  To  what 
rvangelical  workers 
devote  full  time  to 

cjisolidation  of  evan- 
enterprises  neces- 
ejit? 

s  which  can  be  of- 
securc  better  dis- 
of  Christian  litera- 

extent  do  the  pre- 
•eligious  periodicals 
:t,  and  how  could 
and  reach  a  wider 


c  u Id 


THURSDAYS  &  YESTERDAYS  EVENTS 


THURSDAY  EVENING 
Thursday  evening's  session  had  a 
-special  interest  of  its  own,  as  the 
address  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  E, 
Doan  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  layman  who  has  retired  from 
ihis  business  pursuits  to  serve  hu¬ 
manity  without  geographical  limits. 
He  brought  tothe  Congress  a  re¬ 
freshing  and  challenging  message  in 
Jbis  address  on  “Some  Results  Today 
of  Christs  Commission  To  Go”. 

Mr,  Doan’s  address  was  permeat¬ 
ed  by  the  spirit  which  has  been  com¬ 
mon  to  the  best  addresses  heard  dur¬ 
ing  the  .  Congress,  namely  the  plea 
for  a  Christianity  that  neglects 
theological  differences  and  denomi¬ 
national  distinctions.  According  to 
Mr.  Doan  “the  day  is  past  when 
denominational  prestige  inspires  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise”.  Mr.  Doan  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  no  union  plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Japan  after 
the  earthquake  had  developed.  He 
called  for  more  than  organce  union. 
He  said  that  whatever  may  happen 
to  ecclesistical  organisations  a  com¬ 
mon  faith  in  Christ  ought  to  be  the 
only  test  of  fellowship  required  by 
Christian  Churches  anywhere  on 
earth.  The  speaker  assailed  the  sel¬ 
fishness  in  evidence  not  only  be¬ 
tween  nations  but  between  groups  in 
each  nation.  “The  world  is  drunk 
with  the  idea  of  selfish  power”  said 
Mr,  Doan  adding  that  the  remedy  for 
this  welter  of  selfish  strife  is  not 
talking  brotherhood  but  living  like 
brothers.  The  supreme  moral  demand 
of  the  age  is  the  rally  of  Christians 
against  war,  which  latter  according 
to  Dr.  Frederick,  means  everything 
which  Christ  did  not  mean  and  noth¬ 
ing  which  he  did  mean.  Mr.  Doan 
said  that  he  fully  endorsed  Dr.  Fre¬ 
derick’s  view  and  called  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  Qhristians  ready  to  j 
take  Christ  at  his  word. 

YESTERDAY  MORNING 

Yesterday  morning’s  session  was 
tatken  up  by  the  consideration  of 
Report  VIII  (Religious  Education 
and  Special  Problems)  and  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  matter  was  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the 
session  there  were  still  ten  persons 
who  wanted  to  speak. 

The  Report  was  presented  by  Dr. 


Wade  Crawford 
that  religious 
defined  from  t- 


defining  fully  tl 
the  speaker  poi 


the  Christian 
secular  press  to 
and  more  effecti- 


PRINTING 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


PRINTING  WORKS 


Undertake  all  kinds  of  printing  without 
exception  at  prices  defying  competition  in 
Montevideo  and  olfer  the  following 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

PROMPT  DELIVERY :  Delivery  on  date  fixed  at 
reception  of  fcrder  is  guarranteed. 

ENGLISH  PRINTING  :  All  English  printing  is 
corrected  by  an  English  proof  reader. 

URGENT  WORK  :  The  works  being  open  all 
night,  in  cases  of  emergency  orders  can  be  left  up 
to  3  a.  m.  and  executed  within  24  hours. 


717  —PLAZA  1NDEPENDENCIA  —  747 
Telephone  :  2764  -  Central 


Barclay  who  said 
ducation  might  be 
standpoints :  the 


process  and  1th  objective.  After 


;e  two  standpoints 
led  out  that  of  the 


several  principfl  stated  in  the  re- 


educative  process 
f  participation  in 
diving:  that  is  one 
praying;  to  deve- 
by  repeated  right 


‘port,  the  most 
possible  is  that 
-Actual  Christ iai 
learns  to  pray 
lop  right  charac 
choices. 

Contnuing,  D  Barclay  said  that 
religious  educat  i  thus  conceived  is 
the  great  evan  distic  hope  of  the 
Church.  It  is^lEangelism  of  the 
most  effective  tpc-  because  it  deals 
with  childho'W  md  yourn^  Religion 
is  native  to  the  :hild  mind,  and  the 
agencies  of  Eva.gglisation  could  ha¬ 
ve  the  child  ii  Jounfless  numbers 
simply  for  the  1  ihg;  and  by  means 
of  religious  jec nation,  build  up  a 
Christian  Sociuy  I 

Mr.  PHIL!  '  .  RECEPTION 

Yesterday  af  noon  Mr.  Hoffmari 
Philip  the  'Or.  .fcij  States  Minister 
to  Uruguay,  mad  the  happy  idea  of 
inviting  the  •  C  ngress  Delegates  to 
meet  the  Mem  rsj  of  the  American 
Colony  of  Mo  1 1  video*  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  from  to:  7  a  huge  gather¬ 
ing  filled  the.  P.irque  Hotel  Ball 
room,  where  Btia  was  served  to  the 
strains  of  a*  Excellent  orchestra. 
We  find  that  is  the  general  opi¬ 
nion,  in  whii  we  entirely  concur, 
that  Mr.  Pln.jip  Reception  wa-s  of 
distinct  {help  tol  (the  Congress,  as 
ithe;  two  lioui  mixing  must  have 
quite  dispelled  the  absurd  illusion 
held  by  many  not  interested  iry 
Evangelical  on  Spcial  Welfare  Work 
that  those  who  are  so  interested  are 
if  not  freaks  at  any  rate  a  little 
queer.  w 

THE  SACRED  CONCERT 

Yesterday  c\ tiling  a  large  number 
of  the  Delegates  and  Visitors  at¬ 
tended  the  Sacnjt  Concert  given  by 
the  Choir  and  Friends  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  in  honour  of 
the  presence  in  Montevideo  of  the 
Congress  tof  Christian)  Work'  in 
Latin  America.  (H'e  shall  publish  a 
report  of  this  concert  from  the  mu¬ 
sical  point  of  view  in  our  issue  of 
tomorrow.) 


delivered  a  most  able,  and  one  might 
almost  say,  an  epoch-making  speech 
in  Spanish,  on  the  theme  “The  Cul¬ 
tural  Aspect  of  Latin  Democracy”. 
We  have  not  the  space  here  to  give 
even  a  short  resume  of  the  discour¬ 
se,  and  indeed  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  do  so,  but  we  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  published  both  in 
Spanish  and  in  English.  Incidentally 
it  made  us  thank  that  our  own 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
might  do  more  than  it  is  doing  in 
Latin  countries,  andj  especially  in 
South  America,  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  true  democracy  by  encouraging 
those  who  have  never  been  or  who 
have  ceased  to  be  Roman  Catholics 
to  join  us,  for  democratic  ideals,  if 
not  purposely  set  forth  and  taught, 
are  certainly  to  be  found  more  fully 
developed  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  Anglican  Church 
than  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  claim  to  have  pure  de¬ 
mocracies.” 

“Sehor  Monzo’s  great  speech  oc- 
cupied  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  He 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
applause  of  those  who  could  fellow 
it,  and  at  its  close  the  applause  was 
loud  and  general.” 


GOLF 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


THE  MONZO  DOCTRINE 
An  Anglican  Viewpoint 

"  l  D 

We  take  the  following  from  the 
Holy  Trinity  Church  Magazine, 
which  is  (edited  by  the  Reverend 
Canon  Blount  British  Consular  Cha¬ 


plain  off  the'  Anglican.  Church  in 
Montevideo. 

“After  a  pleasing  musical  item 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Stuntz,  who  sang 
‘  The  Toreador"  from  “Carmen’’  in 
good  style,  the  “conferencia”  of  the 
evening  was  opened  by  Sehor  Julio 
Navarro  Monzo,  who  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  this  city.  He. 


CHIMONT  GOLF  CLUB 
The  Chimont  Golf  Club  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  wishes  to  announce  that  the 
formal  opening  of  the  1925  season 
will  take  place,  on  Sunday,  April  5. 

In  making  this  announcement  it 
wishes  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  members  of  all  Golf  Clubs 
in  South  America,  to  participate  in 
the  competition  on  that  day,  and  to 
utilize  the  Chimont  Club  house  and 
facilities  to  the  fullest  extent 
In  the  morning  there  will  be  a 
competition  for  mixed  two  ball  four¬ 
somes,  with  suitable  prizes.  Lunch 
will  be  served  at  noon,  and  the 
course  free  in  the  afternoon  for  all 
who  care  to  play  with  no  official 
competition  scheduled. 

At  5  o’clock,  will  start  a  The  dan- 
zant,  for  all  who  care  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  good  orchestra,  and  the 
spacious  room  for  dancing. 

The  Chimont  Golf  Club  assures 
all  fellow  golfers,  that  a  pleasant 
day  is  in  store  for  those  whotrome. 

MONTEVIDEO  GOLF  CLUB 
The  Secretary  of  the  M.G.C. 
wishes  to  inform  Members  that  they 
have  been  invited  to  the  opening 
day  at  the  Chimont  Golf  Club  on 
April  5. 


Advertising  brings  Business 


RELIGIOUS  NOTICES 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
On  Sunday  morning,  at  10.30,  Bis¬ 
hop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  U.S.A.  will  be  the  preacher. 
Those  who  have  heard  Bishop  Mc¬ 
Connell,  and  those  who  have  heard 
about  him  will  be  glad  of  the  opL 
portunity  to  hear  his  message. 

At  the  Evening  Service,  in  Mc¬ 
Cabe  Hall  at  8.30,  Dr.  A.  E.  Day 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  will  be 
the  preacher. 

Public  Worship  is  held  in  the  Me¬ 
thodist  Church,  Medanos  and  Cons- 
tituyente,  every  Sunday  Morning 
at  10.30  and  in  the  McCabe  Hall, 
Sunday.  Evening  at  9.00.  All  are 
invited.  Seats  are  free.  Hymn. 
Books  are  provided. 

HOLY  TRINITY 
H.oly  Communion  every  Sunday 
morning  at  8  a.m.,  and  after  Mating 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month- 
Choral  Eucharist  on  the  third  Sun¬ 
day’s  at  10.30.  On  Saints’  Days 
there  is  a  Celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  at  10  a.m.  —  Matins 
and  Litany  every  Sunday  morning 
at  10-30  (except  as  stated  above 
when  there  is  a  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion)  —  Evensong  at 
8.0  p.m.  in  summer,  and  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  hour  in  winter  —  Children's  Ser¬ 
vice  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  each  month. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
Christian  Science  Services  will  be 
held  in  the  Victoria  Upper  Hall  (Rio 
Negro  1483)  every  Sunday  at  10.45 
a.m.,  and  every  Wednesday  at  6.30 
p.m.  All  are  welcome. 


SHOPPING  GUIDE 


OUJLL  HMUWHANTS 


WILSON.  SONS  t  Co.  Ltd. 
Best  Household  Coal.  Lowest  Price* 
MIS10NES  1513 


DRESSMAKERS 


MAUD  NEUBERGER  (de  Paris) 
Dresses  to  order.  Models  from  Paris 
JULIO  HERRERA  Y  OBES  1444 


BLBCTRIOUHS 


CHARLES  GROVE 
Electrical  Installation  and 
Appliances.  Estimates  Free 
FLORIDA  1487 


IRONMONGERS  ft  BAZAARS 


FERRETERLA  GANDOS 
Kitchen  a  Household  Requirement 
Pyrex  Dishes  in  All  Sizes 
RINCON  650  (esq.  B.  Mitr*) 
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•THE  SUN, 

A  DAILY  PAPER  FOR  TMt 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
COMMUNITIES  OF  URUGUAY 

*RO PRIETO*  A  EOtT*ft  A.  MWI 
OFFICE*: 

ALZAIBAR,  1367 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Subscript  loa:  Uruguay,  Paraguay 
an*  Argentine 

Oae  Month . $  1.3& 

Throe  Months . »  8.60 

Six  Months . •  4.00 

One  Year . .  10.66 

Subscriptions,  etbar  c*uutrlm. 

T«» .  $  1*  66 

*•**•*■  psrMt  by  arrange*** 

•  - 

A*VE*TIEHihMT  RATE*  Ott 
APPOCATIO* 


A  REGRETTABLE  INCIDENT 


THE 

INTERN  AT  ONAL 
SCHOOLS 

Calle  Brandzen  2054,  Corner  of  Municipio 

(Hal  a  square  (rom;[Avei'ida  18  de  Julio) 
ESTABLISHED  1920 1 

Founderjand  Headmistress:  Frances  jHanna.  B.A,  1R.U.I.) 

THE  NEW  TERM  OPENED  MARCH  2 


Work  a(  the  International  Schools 
in  English  and  follows  in  every  v 


adopted  in  the  best  educational  publishments 

:d  Kingdom 


THE  MI8TRAL  CALUMNY 

BISHOP  OLDHAM  PROTESTS 

We  have  received  the  following 
letter  from  Bishop  Oldham: — 

The  Letter 

In  the  unfortunate  episode  report¬ 
ed  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  the 
facts  are  as  follows,  so  far  as  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  Methodist 
affairs  on  this  Continente  know;. 

(a)  In  connection  with'  the  Con¬ 
gress  asembling  in  this  City  several 
well  known  leaders  in  South  Ame¬ 
rican  life  were  invited  to  bring  to 
the  Congress  such  expressions  of 
opinion  as  would  help  us  all  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  drift  of  South  Ame¬ 
rican  thought.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  either  approve  or  even  ac¬ 
cept  these  utterances. 

(b)  Amongst  those  invited  we¬ 
re  Miss  Gabrieli.  Mistral  a  poetess, 
a  liberal  Catholic  and  a  leader  in  the 
feminist  movement  in  Chile.  This 
Lady  accepted)  the  invitation  but, 
later,  prevented  from  coming,  she 
wrote  the  Congress  a  letter,  this  let¬ 
ter  was  read  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Miss  Mistral  at  the  same  ti¬ 
me  wrote  another  lette£  to  Doctor 
Alfredo  Palacio  in  reply  to  an  open 
letter  of  his  accusing  the  Mission¬ 
aries  of  being  the  advance  guard  of 
what  he  calls  “American  Imperia¬ 
lism"  and  which  lie  alleges  seeks  10 
dominate  the  life  of  South  America. 
Of  the  existance  of  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Palacio  the  Congress  had  no  know¬ 
ledge. 

(d)  The  Buenos  Aires  Herald 
seems  to  have  mistaken  one  of  these 
letters  for  the  other  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  therefore  wrongly  accused 
of  accepting  and  welcoming  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sentiment  condemning  a 
great  body  of  Americans  engaged  in 
commerce  in  these  lands. 

(e)  The  mistake  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Herald  is  unfortunate  and 
far  as  local  Methodism  is  concerned 
in  the  region  of  the  Rio  de  la  Pla¬ 
ta  it  is  emphatically^  declared  that 
we  neither  knew  anything  of  the  let 
ter  that  has  given  rise  to  this  con¬ 
troversy,  nor  that  we  have  any  be¬ 
lief  or  sympathy  with  its  utterances. 

We  are  seeking  to  serve  the  whole 
community,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
Americans  are  as  ready  as  any  to 
defend  the  honor  and  reputation  of 
the  great  body  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  legitimately  engaged  in  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  bothdMorth  and  South 
America. 

We  ask  on  the  other  hand  that  our 
Missionary  enterprises  be  similarly 
dealt  with  in  all  fairness  of  judge¬ 
ment  and  that  we  be  not  held  res¬ 
ponsible  for  matters  with  which  we 
■have  nothing  to  do. 

(Signed)  W.  F.  Oldham. 


for  boys  and  girls  in  the  Uni 

Airy  and  Spacious 


The  reason  of  Bishop  Oldham's 
letter  was  a  passage  in  a  cable  pu¬ 
blished  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald 
of  April  i  from  its  Special  Corres¬ 
pondent  in  Montevideo  and  an  Edti- 
torial  Comment  theren.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  cable  passage  in  ques¬ 
tion  : — 

(Special  to  " The  Herald ”) 
MONTEVIDEO,  March  31. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  North 
Americans  who  come  to  South 
America  represent  "men  and  ins¬ 
titutions  which  have  no  honesty 
of  purpose  in  Latin  America”. 
They  are  men  who  have  venal  pur¬ 
poses  in  commerce  and  writers 
who  easily  sell  themselves  ”  and 
“are  easily  the  most  efficient  ar«J 
most  dangerous  helpers  of  Yankee 
capitalism,"  according  to  Doctors 
Gabriela  Mistral,  the  celebrated 
Chilean  poetess  in  an  open  letter 
to  Dr.‘  Alfredo  Palacios,  of  the 
University  of  La  Plata.  The  let¬ 
ter  was  read  at  a  session  of  the 
Congress  on  Christian  Work  ini 


M.C.C.  Al 


draw  for 


above  toua  micnt. 
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is  done  entirely 
y  the  methods 


Premises 


TENNIS 


UMN  TOURNAMENT 


The  foil*  ring  is  the  handicap  and 


different  events  in  the 


pionship  Singles 


E.  F.  St  iham  bye  —  A.  L.  Lu¬ 
cas  Calcra  bye  —  W.  Clark  v  A. 
R.  Litchti  erger  —  Juan  Pena  v 
W.  Dalla  D.  T.  Herald  v  W. 

—  P.  Gallishaw  bye 
Rattray  bye  —  H.  L. 


South  America,  in  Montevideo 
and  met  with  approval  and  keen 
appreciation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  a  refutation  by  a  Latin- 
American  of  some  of  the  charges 
made  recently  by  Dr.  Palacios 
against  the  church  and  educatio¬ 
nal  leaders  who  are  gathered  for 
this  conference. 

As  soon  as  the  Herald  of  April  I 
was  seen  by  the  Business  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  a  cable  was  sent 
to  the  Herald  denying  any  Congress 
knowldege  of  the  letter  referred  to, 
and  pending  our  esteemed  contempo¬ 
rary’s  reply,  we  think  it  proper  to 
refrain  from  any  comment  on  whit, 
under  the  best  circumstances,  is  a 
most  regrettable  incident.  At  the  sa¬ 
me  time  we  think  it  only  fair  to 
state  on  the  one  hand  that  to  our 
certain  knowledge  the  letter  was 
never  read  to  the  Congress  (the  first 
we  heard  of  it  was  in  the  Herald ) 
and  on  the  other  hand  That  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  esteemed  contempora¬ 
ry's  care  in  these  matters  makes  it 
certain,  that  there  has  been  some 
extraordinary  misunderstanding  u- 
me  where. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  SPANISH 
BY  READING 

k  Ukoane 

THE  BEST  INFORMED 
URUGUAYAN  MORNING  PAPBH 
OFFICES:  1478  CTUDADELA 
PRICE  4  CENTS. 


R.  Hendes 
—  E.  A 
Pennock  tv 

Clio  ‘>iou ship  Doubles 
E.  F.  St  ham  &  D.  T.  Herald  v 
W  .  s\.  T3"ra<nr”W .  R.  HeTVdiffSon 
—  J.  B.fcjnderson  &  J.  W.  Ward¬ 
le  v  A.  .  Litchtcnberger  &  W. 
Clark  — L  L.  Lucas  Calcraft  & 
P.  Gallisew  v  F.  Boyd  &  N.  The- 
venet  —  j  .  Lucas  Calcraft  &  C. 
Benenati  e. 

Angles  Handicap 
H.  L.  Puonck  (3[6)  bye  —  A.  L. 
Lucas  Cal  -aft  (15)4)  bye  —  Gray 
Harriman  g.)bye  —  w.  Clark  (15) 
bye  —  W  R.  Henderson  (15) 

C.  E.  Mutgomery  (plus  15I2)  — 
E.  F.  Staiham  (40)  v  M.  A.  Ho- 
fer  (15)  —  J.  W.  Wardle  (3)6) 
v  E.  A.  Z.  Rattray  (3|6)  —  E. 
Dutton  Jo  es  (>scr.)  v  B.  Ferres 
(IS-4)  —  ?.  Lacueva  Castro  (15.1) 
v  M.  Pine  (3J6)  —  M.  R.  Crew 
(plus  15)  D.  T.  Herald  (3I6) 
Juan  Pena  ( 3 j 6 )  v  A.  R.  Lichtenber- 
Ser  (15)  r~  VV.  Faulkner  (30.4)  bye 

—  W.  A.  Dallas  (15.3)  bye  —  P. 
Gallishaw  30)  bye  —  G.  van  Issels- 
teyn  (scr.)  bye  —  W.  Muller  (15.2) 
bye. 

H  'iid leap  Doubles 
C.  Benerati  &  Y.  Lucas  Calcraft 
(plus  3)6,  bye  —  Harriman  & 
Faulkner  (40)  v  Lacueva  Castro  & 
Ferres  (15.2)  —  Muller  &  Barrio- 
(30)  v  Herald  &  Pennock  (scr.) 

—  E.  F.  Si. inham  &  W.  Clark  (15.3) 
v  Figary  &  Finkeldc  (15.2)  —  W. 
R.  Henden-on  &  Dallas  (15. 1)  v  J. 
B.  Henderson  &  Wardle  (15)  — 
Sarda  &  Bonomi  (15.2)  v  A.  R. 
Lichtenberger  &  A.  L.  Lichtenber- 
ger  (plus  4|6)  —  Boyd  &  Theve- 
net  (3|6)  bye  —  A.  L.  Lucas  Cal¬ 
craft  &  Gallishaw  (30)  bye. 

AU  handicaps  are  minus  except 
where  plus  is  stated. 

Owing  to  the  Holy  Week  holi¬ 
days  it  will  not  be  possible  to  draw 
up  a  programme  of  (matches  tut 
players  are  requested  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  and  get  through 
as  possible.  * 


Ry  O  D  -  THE  hoyal  mail 
•  1VJ.  L.  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY 


Sailing*  from  Montavld** 

DESNA  for  Liverpool  about 

AVON  for  Southampton  about 

DEMERARA  for  Liverpool  about 


April  11 
April  15 
April  28 


Fortnightly  Servioc  between  Hamburg,  Southampton. 
Cherbourg  an*  ear  York  by  the  R.  M.  8.  P.  aO(  Boat. 

PQ  AT  P  ITHE  PACIFIC 

.  U.  1\.  \J.  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Sailing  from  Montevideo  Punta  Arena*  and  West 
Coast  only 


LAGUNA  .  April  15 

For  further  Information  apply  to  the  Agents 

IMI OLE  6Z  ST-^IF’ILiErDO.lSr 

PIEDRAS,  833 


Lamport  A  Holt  Line 

PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  NEW  YORK 
Calling  at  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Trinidad  &  Barbados 


'NEXT  SAILINGS  FROM  MONTEVIDEO 


<vandyck> 

-VAUBAN. 


April  14 
April  18 


AGENT 


M.  REAL  DE  AZTJA  —  CERRITO  382  <l8t-  floor 


LLOYD  REAL  H0LANDES 

Sailings  for  Santos,  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco  Las  Palmas 
Vigo,  Lisboa.  Letxoes,  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Amsterdam 

S.  S.  ZEELANDIA  on  APRIL  11 
Agent  In  Montevideo 

ANTONIO  PVAGGIO  Piedras  425  Tel.  821  Central 

5— — — — — ■«— «—  — 


THE  BRITISH  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1808 


Head.  Office :  4  Morgate,  E  C.  2  Londres  branch's:  Man 
Chester,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario  de  Sania  F6,  Pergamino,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paolo,  Bahia,  Pernambuco  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Gran¬ 
de,  Santos. 

Montevideo:  Zabala  1480,  Agencies:  Rondeau,  Avenida  Ge¬ 
neral  Rondeau  1671.  Corddn,  Constituyente  1014;  Mercedes,  Mon¬ 
tevideo  719,  Mercedes,  (SorianS). 

The  Bank  draws  on  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  and 
undertakes  all  kinds  of  banking  business 


Rates  oflnterest  until  further  notice 

In  Current  Account  froom  $  1,000  to  $50,000,  1  o/o  por  anunm 

Other  Deposits . Conventional 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS  WITH  PASS  BOOK 

At  sight  after  6n  days 
Falling  due  every  3  months 
Falling  due  every  6  monthl 


hs  .  .  > 

hi  o  .  ) 


CONVENTIONAL 


April  25  -  1924 


C.  W.  Drever  Manager. 


BANK  OF  LONDON  &  SOUTH  AMERICA  LTD. 

FORMERLY 

THE  LONDON  &  RIVER  PLATE  BANK  LTD. 

WITH  WHICH  IS  AMALGAMATED 
THE  LONDON  &  BRA7.TT.TAN  BANS  LTD. 
ESTABLISHED  1862 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE  FUND  £7,140,000 

HEAD  OFFICES:  7  Princes  Street,  London,  E.  G.  2. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE:  25J31  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2. 
BRANCHES  IN  MONTEVIDEO:  418  Cerrito;  1699  Rio  Negro 
(Agency).  Agencies  at  Paysandti,  Salto  and  Rivera. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES:  in  Argentina,  Brazil  Chile  Pa* 
raguay,  Colombia,  also  at  New  Yotk,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Oporto 
Manchester,  and  Bradford. 


AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Exchange  transactions  with  all  Financial  Centre* 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Affiliated  with  LLOYD'S  BANK  LIMITED.  Head  Office:  71  Lom 
bard  Street  London  E.  C.  3.  Subscribed  Capital  £71,864,780  Paid  no 
Capital  £14,372,956.  Reserve  Fund  £10,000,000.  1,600  Officee  in  Envlaad 
and  Wales.  * 

G.  H.  lu  i.T.nit  Manager. 


AVOID  ALL  TROUBLE 

BY  RUNNING  YOUR  OAR  WITH 

NAFTA  “ENERGINA” 

BOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  AT 

THE  BLUE  PUMPS 


THE  BUIZO 

“For  BOOS  and  RAOOM 
«*■  ■  nM  JmOY  STEAK” 
(PLAZA  DTOKPIIVDENOIA) 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


THE  SUN 


Saturday,  April  4,  1925 
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A  P  ream  Realised 

«A  NON-PUNCTURABLE  TIRE 
WHICH  CANNOT  PUNCTURE »» 

For  Particulars  Apply; 

6.  A.  SYMONDS  LAVALLEJA  1818 

•The  British  Motor  Repairing  Works* 

STUDY  THIS  TIRE  BFFQRE  BUYING 
ONE  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE 


‘O  YES!  O  YESP 


The  American  Association  is  or¬ 
ganising  a  Lunch  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  Phillip  at  the  Alhambra 
Hotel  on  Tuesday.  The  Members 
of  the  American  Womens  Qub  and 
all  members  of  the  American  Co¬ 
lony  in  Montevideo  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  The  price  of  lunch 
will  be  $1.50  and  it  will  be  served 
at  12.15  sharp. 

This  is  unfortunately  the  last  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  the  American  Com¬ 
munity  will  have  a  chance  of  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Philip  who  leaves  for  the 
United  States  on  Friday  next  en 
route  to  his  new  post  in  Persia.  _ 


At  the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone 
of  the  New  Methodist  Church  to¬ 
morrow  a  leaden  casket  will  be  bu¬ 
ried  containing  a  copy  of  The  Uru¬ 
guay  Weekly  News,  The  Montevi¬ 
deo  Times  and  The  Sun. 


UBUGUAY  DAY  BY  DAY 


The  London  Shorthorn  Society 
has  donated  a  Silver  Cup  and  a  £50 
to  be  donated  annually  to  the  best 
Shorthorn  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Rural  Association  of  Uruguay. 


Miss  Agnes  Munro  Harvey’s  Dan¬ 
cing  Classes  will  be  held  in  the  Par- 
que  Hotel  every  Saturday  from  to¬ 
day  onwards  with  the  following  oro- 
gramme:  Cldssical  Dancing  Juniors 
4  to  5,  Seniors  5  to  6;  Ballroom 
Dancing,  Girls  and  Boys  6.30  to  8. 


On  her  departure  for  Rosario  de 
Santa  Fe,  Mrs.  Duwavran  has  re¬ 
quested  us  to  bid  good  bye  on  her 
behalf  to  all  of  her  friends  on  whom 
she  has  been  unable  to  call  previous 
to  leaving. 


The  photo  taken  at  yesterday’s 
Rotary  lunch  at  1.15  was  enlarged 
and  print  submitted  for  signature  by 
the  guests  present  before  they  left 
the  room  an  hour  later.  The  El  Dia 
photographer  was  responsible  for 
this  smart  bit  of  work. 

Tickets  (Price  $1.50)  are  now  on 
sale  at  the  English  Club  and  the 
Central  Library  for  the  Concert  in 
aid  of  St.  Dunstans  being  organised 
by  the  Services  Association  for  April 
25.  All  seats  are  unreserved. 

Besides  the  Central  and  Herberts 
Library  1'HE  SUN  is  now  on  sale  at 
the  Gar  lit  os  Kiosko.  Plaza  indepen¬ 
dence  just  opposite  Sarandi. 


SPORTS  DIARY 

MAY  1  (Friday) 

Tennis:  M.T.C.  Mixed  Doubles 
Club  Tournament ,  Parque  Central. 


Tomorrow  the  Programme  of  La 
Semana  Criolla  will  commence  at  3 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Asociacion 
Rural  in  the  Pnado. 

Today  the  inscription  in  the  Civil 
Register  commences  throughout  the 
Republic. 

Yesterday’s  Tablada  entries  were 
4380  cattle  and  2242  sheep.  Market 
active  and  prices  maintained.  To¬ 
day’s  arrivals  are  sold  in  advance 
to  the  Frigorificos. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


EXCHANGE  A  STOCK  BROKER 


DAVID  HERALD 
Foreign  Exchange — Stocks  &  Shares 
Insurances— Commissions  in  General 
25  DE  AGOSTO  405 


TYPIST  A  STENOGRAPHER 


E.  M.  BOYLE 
Expert  Typing  a  Stenography 
First  Class  Copying.  Rapid  Execution 
Uruguay  820.  Telephone  Central  1906 
After  5.30  p.m.  Cerrito  716.  Dept.  220 


ROTARY  CLUB 

Don  Eduardo  Moreno,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Club,  was  supposed 
to  be  presiding  over  yesterdays 
meeting  when  we  looked  in  on  the 
proceedings,  but  “Don  Heriberio’ 
seemed  to  be  doing  most  of  the  ga¬ 
vel  wielding,  besides  running  the 
musical  program,  and  introducing 
the  numerous  speakers  who  brought 
messages  from  Buenos  Aires,  San¬ 
tiago  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Most  of 
the  chorus  singing  was  in  Spanish 
but  for  once  the  difference  of  lan¬ 
guage  did  not  make  itself  felt  as 
the  American  guests  knew  the  tunes 
perhaps  better  than  the  local  mem¬ 
bers,  and  verily  there  was  a  volume 
of  part  singing  well  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to. 

Dr.  Macgregor  of  New  York  was 
the  principal  speaker  and  alluded  ;o 
the  misrepresentation  in  sections  of 
the  Press  which  some  of  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  Pocitos  Congress  aie 
being  given.  He  said  he  had  bc*m 
travelling  for  several  month's  in 
South  American  republics  and  had 
met  with  such  friendship  that  it 
yould  be  impossible  {to  go  away 
with  anything  but  the  warmest  feel¬ 
ings  of  friendship  for  Chilians,  Bra¬ 
zilians,,  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
alike. 

He  deprecated  any  Press  crticism 
which  endeavored  to  make  the  Con¬ 
gress  appear  as  a  subsidized  gather¬ 
ing  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
American  societies  working  in  La¬ 
tin  America  were  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and 
it  was  as  impossible  to  suggest  that 
in  this  continent  they  were  planning 
to  make  North  Americans  of  the 
Latin  Americans,  as  it  would  be  to 
suggest  that  they  were  wishing  to 
turn  Chinese,  or  Persians,  or  Japa¬ 
nese  into  North  Americans,  where 
their  activites  were  exactly  on  the 
same  footing.  Dr.  Webster  Brown¬ 
ing  ably  interpreted  the  speaker, 
and  the  proceedins  terminated  at 
2  p.m. 


TODAY’S  EVENTS 

NOTHING  ANNOUNCED 


TOMORROW’S  XVXNTS 

Laying  of  Foundation  Stone  of  New 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Golf :  C.G.C.  Opening  Day ,  Cerro. 

Fixtures  at  a  Glance 

APRIL  6  (Monday) 

Ladies  Aid  Societ  .  Reception  to 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Cfdham.  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Truscott,  San  Jose  1466. 
Girl  Guides  Picnic  to  Carrasco  Mus¬ 
ter  Rivera  y  Comenio  8.30. 

APRIL  7  (Tuesday) 
Farewell  Lunch  cm  to  Mr.  Hof¬ 
fman  Philip  ( Organised  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Association)  Alhambra  Hotel 
12.15. 

APRIL  8  (Wednesday) 
Christian  Work  ' ongress  Closing 

Session,  Pocitos  H»tel. 

APRIL  15  (Vednesday) 
Tydeman-Coles  Welding  Holy  Tri 
nity  Church  9.30  >.m. 
Entertainment  Socity  Annual  Gene¬ 
ral  Meeting,  Victoia  Hall  9.30. 

Rotary  Chib  Lunct  Alhambra  Ho¬ 
tel  12.15. 

APRIL  22  (Wednesday) 
British  Society  Innual  General 
Meeting,  Victoria  I  all  9.30. 

APRIL  24  (Friday) 
American  Business  .unch,  Alhambra 
Hotel  12.15. 

Bridge  Drive  (Oranised  by  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Tennis  Or  5)  Victoria  Hall 
APRIL  25  Saturday) 

St.  Duns  tan’s  Coi\qrt  ( Organised 
by  the  Sendees  Asicidtion ),  Victo¬ 
ria  Hall  9.15.  V 

MAY  5  Tuesday) 

Goode  -  Davie  W  lding  Cripta  de 
Santa  Maria  Aiixiadora4  9.30. 

MAY  9  (aturday) 

Annual  Bal  (Off noised  bjy  fhe 
Montevideo  Tennis  Club. 

MAY  16  ,(|i turday) 

Private  Evening  it  rty. 

British  Schools  f  azaar,  Victoria 
Hall. 

LA’iER  DATES -NO  CHANGE 


Advertising  brings  Business 


HENRY  CAST1.E  AYRE  Ptofe- 
ssor  of  English  (Professor  at  the 
National  High  School  of  Commer¬ 
ce  and  at  the  Naval  School)  Gja- 
yabo  1598. 


Members  of  thj  Choral  Society 

who  still  have  copies  of  The  May 
Queen  or  The  Ciadle  of  Christ  in 
their  possession  are  requested  to 
forward  same  without  delay  to  Mrs. 
Browning  clo.  Y.W.C.A.  Sarandi 


GUERET'S 

IMPORTERS  OF 

COAL 


Anglo  -  Uruguayan 
COAL  Co.  Ltd. 


CARDIFF 

GLASGOW 

FORGE 


ANTHRACITE 
FOUNDRY  COKE 
GAS  COKE 


GALVANISED 
IRON  SHEETS 


Teldfouos:  Central  360S  —  Cooperative 


Profeiaiona 

Dire«tory 

LAW 

’Mr 

Dr.  GUILLER] 
B.  E.  Legal  advi 
nic  Majesty’s  Le 
deo.  CaHe  25  d< 
i*9S  Central. 

10  WILSON.  O. 
e-  to  His  Britan- 
fcion  in  Monteri- 
Mayo  395.  TeL 

DOO 

>RS 

Dr.  ALFREDC 
glish  speaking  P 
geon  (of  the  Sti 
Hospital).  Consul 
4.30  daily  and  ft 
p  m.  on  Monday! 
Fridays.  Calle 
(two  minutes  fro 
dencia).  Tel.:  ^ 

PERSICO,  En- 
sician  and  Sur- 
■f  of  the  Matiol  ■ 
:ug  hours  2.30  to 
cm  8.30  to  10.30 
,  Wednesdays  and 
■0  Branco  1271 
Plaza  Indepen- 
f4  Central. 

JIST 

Drs,  T.  E.  GAjLLAUGHFJl  and 

G,  E.  IVEY  Nortt-American  Dental 
Surgeons.  Calle  Shrandi  669.  Tele¬ 
phone  1932  Ceural.  Consulting 
Hours  9 -6. 

■DVWA 

riONAL 

HIGH  CLASS 
»  ENGLISH 
TAILORS 


SOUND  ADVICE 


Before  installing  any  of  the  substitutes  to 
gas  in  your  bathroom,  study  and 
discover  how  economical  gas  Itself  really  Is 


WHEN  YGU  WANT  TO  DYE,  BE  SURE  YOU  GET 

SUNSET  DYES 

AND  DIE  SOONER  THAN  TAKE  ANY  OTHER 
Importers  Oscar  Pintos  —  18  de  Julio  esq.  Paraguay 


PIANOS 


CARLOSOTT  y  Cia.  25  de  Mayo  509 


JUST  RECEIVED  A  NEW  LOT  OF 

Libby  Sliced  Pineaples,  Asparngus, 
Sour  Mixed  Pickles.  Mustard,  Sweet 
Relish,  Sour  Gherkins.  Tomato  Catchup, 
Red  Salmon,  Sauer  Kraut. 


SOLD  IN  ALLGOOD  STORES 


Cla  Swift  de  Montevideo  S.A 


JV.  %•  VYV  iV\  -  C^«LA_xJL  -  \  ^  X  i 


THE  SUN 


Saturday,  April  4,  1925 


NOTICE 

The  “Foreign  Exchange "  and  “ Stock 
Exchange ”  information  published  in 
" The  Sun '  is  supplied  by  Mr.  David 
Herald,  Broker,  25  de  Agosto  405 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

YESTERDAY’S  5  P.M.  RATES 


EXCHANGE  ON 

Cable 

47  H4 

United  States  .... 

1C6  20, 

1*  26 

Belgium . 

18  5° 

Switzerland . 

4  87 

22  9, 

Spain . 

6  62 

Holland . 

2  36 

Brasil . .  • 

41 $090 

Argentine . 

9p.mil 

Cbe%a# 

47  3(8 
105  90 
18  31 
18  55 

4  88 

2'  95 
6'63 
2  37 
41$OUO 
9p  mil 


8TOCK  EXCHANGE 


Yesterday’s  market  showed  a  stea¬ 
dy  tone  with  a  moderate  volume  of 
business  done. 

The  following  operations  were  re¬ 
gistered  : — 

Consolidated : 

4,700  at  66.10 
14,100  at  66.40  (Apr.  30) 

9,400  at  66.40  (April) 

18,800  at  66.20 
Internal  1916,  1st.  Series: 

5,000  at  92.20  (Apr.  13) 

1,000  at  92.20 
Public  Works  1918: 

2,500  at  83.80 
Legislative  kP  diace : 

2,000  at  83.40 
Internal  1923: 

10,000  at  91.00 
20,000  at  91.30 
1905  Conversion : 

1 0,537 *25  at  88.40 
1,865.00  at  88.40 
5,595.00  at  88.40  (Apr.  13) 
1,305.50  at  88.30 
Mortgage  Bonds : 

S  8.200  at  Q2.30 
U  4,000  at  91.60 

X  1,000  at  90.00 

”  5,300  at  90.10 

Z  56.975  at  90.00 

'*  5,500  at  90.70  (Apr.  30) 

8,400  at  90.20  (Apr.  15) 

”  5,000  at  90.20  (Apr.  13) 

”  14,100  at  90.10 


SHIPPING 


ZEELAND1A  (Amsterdam  —  Ri¬ 
ver  Plate)  arrived  here  yesterday 
from  Santos. 

DARRO  (River  Plate  —  Liver¬ 
pool)  arrived  yesterday  at  Vigo. 

ALMANZORA  (Southampton  — 
River  Plate)  left  Southampton  yes¬ 
terday. 


REAL  ESTATE 

$  15.000,  casa  calle  Tacuari  nu- 
mero  1987,  de  295  metros. 

$  14.000,  casa  calle  Uruguay  nu- 
mero  1719,  de  295  metros. 

$  7.500,  casa  calle  Pereira  nu- 
mero  2891,  de  100  metros. 

$  4.000,  casa  en  Pocitos,  calle 
Guayaqui,  de  234  metros. 

$  4.057,  solar  en  la  18.*  seidon, 
calle  San  Salvador,  de  200  metros. 

$  4.252,  finca  en  La  Estanzue- 
la,  calle  Publica,  de  405  metros. 

$  4.000,  casa  calle  Blandengues 
N.°  1487  (Reducto),  de  205  metros. 

$  6.800,  casa  calle  Durazno  nu- 
mero  2239,  de  146  metros. 

$  8.000,  casa  calle  Sotelo  (Barrio ; 
Solis),  de  922  metros. 

$  3.244,  terreno  calle  Juan  Beni¬ 
to  Blanco  (Pocitos),  de  180  metros. 

$  6.000,  terreno  calle  Dante  (Tres 
Cruces),  de  344  metros. 

$  12.000,  casa  Camino  Carreras 
Nacionales  (Marofias),  11.*  seccijn, 
de  1. 106  metros. 

$  36.300,  casa  Avenida  Gonza’o 
Ramirez  entre  Municipio  y  Joaquin 
Requena.  de  276  metros. 


The  Congress  Pay 

CONGRESS  PROGRAM 


9 :  Morning  Session :  .  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Report  IX. 

10.30:  Half-hour  of  devotional 
meditation,  to  be  led  by  Miss  Eva 
Hyde. 

iS:  Adress  in  the  Atheneum  by 
Dr.  S.  G.  Inman  on  “Problems 
which  may  be  solved  by  means  of 
International  Cooperation’’. 

20.30:  Evening  Session:  Meeting 
for  free  discussion  and  intercharge 
of  opinions. 

AGENDA  ON  REPORT  IX 

T.  The  value  of  literature  as  a 
factor  in  evangelization. 

II.  Have  we  given  in  the  past, 
and  do  we  expect  to  give  in  the 
futjure  sufficient  attention!  to  this 
matter? 

III.  What  can,  be  done  to  encou¬ 
rage  and  promote  the  production  of 


tj 


Day 

APRIL  4 


ature  by  Spanish  or 
.authors?  To  what 
evangelical  workers 
devote  full  time  to 


evangelical  lite 
Latin-American 
extent  should 
be  set  aside  to 
this  work  ? 

IV.  Is  the  c  isolidation  of  evan¬ 
gelical  publishi  r  enterprises  neces¬ 
sary  or  conven  it? 

V.  Suggests  s  which  can  be  of¬ 
fered  in  order  >  secure  better  dis¬ 
tribution  and  n  of  Christian  litera¬ 
ture. 

VI.  To  wha 
sent  evangelical 
fulfil  their  ob; 
they  be  bettere 
influence  ? 

VII.  How 
forces  utilize 
a  greater  degr< 
vely  ? 


THURSDAYS  &  YESTERDAY’ 


THURSDAY  EVENING 

Thursday  evening's  session  Jiad  a 
special  interest  of  its  own,  as  the 
address  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  E, 
Doan  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  layman  who  has  retired  from 
his  business  pursuits  to  serve  hu¬ 
manity  without  geographical  limits. 
He  brought  tothe  Congress  a  re¬ 
freshing  ahd  challenging  message  in 
his  address  on  “Some  Results  Today 
of  Christs  Commission  To  Go’’. 

Mr.  Doan’s  address  was  permeat¬ 
ed  by  the  spirit  which  has  been  com¬ 
mon  to  the  best  addresses  heard  dur¬ 
ing  the  Congress,  namely  the  plea 
for  a  Christianity  that  neglects 
theological  differences  and  denomi 
national  distinctions.  According  to 
Mr.  Doan  “the  day  is  past  when 
denominational  prestige  inspires  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise”.  Mr.  Doan  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  no  union  plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Japan  after 
the  earthquake  had  developed.  He 
called  for  more  than  organce  union. 
He  said  that  whatever  may  happen 
to  ecclesistical  organisations  a  com¬ 
mon  faith  in  Christ  ought  to  be  the 
only  test  of  fellowship  required  by 
Christian  Churches  anywhere  on 
earth.  The  speaker  assailed  the  sel¬ 
fishness  in  evidence  not  only  be¬ 
tween  nations  but  between  groups  in 
each  nation.  "The  world  is  drunk 
with  the  idea  of  selfish  power”  said 
Mr.  Doan  adding  that  the  remedy  for 
this  welter  of  selfish  strife  is  not 
talking  brotherhood  but  living  like 
brothers.  The  supreme  moral  demand 
of  the  age  is  the  rally  of  Christians 
against  war,  which  latter  according 
to  Dr.  Frederick,  means  everything 
which  Christ  did  not  mean  and  noth¬ 
ing  which  he  did  mean.  Mr.  Doan 
said  that  he  fully  endorsed  Dr.  Fre¬ 
derick’s  view  and  called  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  Christians  ready  to 
take  Christ  at  his  word. 

YESTERDAY  MORNING 

Yesterday  morning’s  session  was 1 
taken  up  by  the  consideration  of 1 
Report  VIII  (Religious  Education 
and  Special  Problems)  and  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  matter  was  shewn  ' 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  clo.-,e  of  the 
session  there  were  still  ten  persons 
who  wanted  to  speak. 

The  Report  was  presented  by  Dr. 


extent  do  the  pre- 
-cligious  periodicals 
a,  and  how  could 
and  reach  a  wider 

uld  the  Christian 
secular  press  to 
and  more  effect!- 


EVENTS 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  WORKS 

Undertake  all  kincs  of  printing  without 
exception  at  prices  defying  competition  in 
Montevideo  and  offer  the  following 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

PROMPT  DELIVERY :  Delivery  on  date  fixed  at 
reception  of  order  is  guarranteed. 

ENGLISH  PRINTING  :  All  English  printing  is 
corrected  by  an  English  proof  reader. 

URGENT  WORK :  The  works  being  open  all 
night,  in  cases  of  emergency  orders  can  be  left  up 
to  3  a.  m.  and  executed  within  24  hours. 

717  —PLAZA  INDEPENDENCE  —  717 
Telephone  :  2764  -  Central 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Wade  Crawfor!  Barclay  who  said 
that  religious  ucation  might  be 
defined  from  ;  d  standpoints :  the 
process  and  |t.  objective.  After 
defining  fully  t  sc  two  standpoints 
the  speaker  poj  t-d  out  that  of  the 
several  princip:  stated  in  the  re¬ 
port,  the  mo:  educative  process 
possible  is  tha  )f  participation  in 
Actual  Christia  living:  that  is  one 
learns  to  pray  *  praying;  to  deve 
lop  right  chara  fir  by  repeated  right 
choices. 


Contnuing,  I 
religious  educa 


Barclay  said  that 
thus  conceived  is 


the  great  evaij  listic  hope  of  the 
Church.  It  is 
most  effective 


v  angel  ism  of  the 
e  because  it  deals 
with  ch'ildhnurLfcd.  youth— Religion 
is  nativ^jlo  tb  child  mind,  and  the 
agencies  of  E*^gclisation  could  ha¬ 
ve  the  child  |.  countless  numbers 
simply  for  the  ski ng;  and  by  means 
of  religious  eucation,  build  up  a 
Christian  Soci  y. 

Mr.  PHIL"'S  RECEPTION 
Yesterday  af  if  noon  Mr.  Hoffman 
Philip  the  Ui  red  States  Minister 
to  Uruguay,  h  i  the  happy  idea  of 
inviting  the  Cngress  Delegates  to 
meet  the  Memers  of  the  American 
Colony  of  Motevideo  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  from  to  7  a  huge  gather¬ 
ing  filled  the  Parque  Hotel  Ball 
room,  where  1 1  was  served  to  the 
strains  of  an  excellent  orchestra. 
We  find  that  is  the  general  opi¬ 
nion,  in  whicl  we  entirely  concur, 
that  Mr.  Phil  Vs'  Reception  was  of 
distinct  jhelp  >  {the  Congress,  as 
the  two  hour  mixing  must  have 
quite  dispelled  the  absurd  illusion 
held  by  many  not  interested  iqj 
Evangelical  on  Social  Welfare  Work 
that  those  who  are  so  interested  arc 
if  not  freaks  at  any  rate  a  little 
queer.  w 

THE  SACKED.  CONCERT 
V  esterday  e\  ning  a,  large  number 
of  the  Delegaes  and  Visitors  at¬ 
tended  the  Sai  et  Concert  given  by 
the  Choir  and  1'riends  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  in  honour  of 
the  presence  u  Montevideo  of  the 
Congress  of  Christian  Work  in 
Latin  America.' (We  shall,  publish  a 
report  of  this  onccrt  from  the  mu¬ 
sical  point  of  <iez v  in  our  issue  of 
tomorrow .) 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


THE  MONZO  DOCTRINE 
An  Anglican  Viewpoint 

W  e  take  the  following  from  the 
Holy  Trinity  Church  Magazine, 
which  is  (edited  by  the  Reverend 
Canon  Blount  British  Consular  Cha¬ 


plain  0^  the  Anglican,  Church  in 
Montevideo. 

After  a  p  casing  musical  item 
from  Mr.  Hujh  Stuntz,  who  sang 
The  Toreador  ’  from  “Camibn”  in 
good  style,  the  “conferencia”  of  the 
evening  was  opened  by  Sehor  Julto 
Navarro  Monzc>,  who  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  this  city.  He 


delivered  a  most  able,  and  one  might 
almost  say,  an  epoch-making  speech 
in  Spanish,  on  the  theme  “The  Cul¬ 
tural  Aspect  of  Latin  Democracy”. 
We  have  not  the  space  here  to  give 
even  a  short  resume  of  the  discour¬ 
se,  and  indeed  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  do  so,  but  we  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  published  both  in 
Spanish  and  in  English.  Incidentally 
it  made  us  thank  that  our  own 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
might  do  more  than  it  is  doing  in 
Latin  countries,  and  especially  in 
South  America,  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  true  democracy  by  encouraging' 
those  who  have  never  been  or  who 
have  ceased  to  he  Roman  Catholics 
to  join  us,  for  democratic  ideals,  if 
not  purposely  set  forth  and  taught, 
arf-  certainly  to  be  found  more  fully 
developed  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  Anglican  Church 
than  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  claim  to  have  pure  de¬ 
mocracies." 

“Senor  Monzo’s  great  speech  oc¬ 
cupied  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  He 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
applause  of  those  who  could  fellow, 
it,  and  at  its  close  the  applause  was 
loud  and  general.” 


GOLF 


CHIMONT  GOLF  CLUB 
The  Chimont  Golf  Club  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  wishes  to  announce  that  the 
formal  opening  of  the  1925  season 
will  take  place,  on  Sunday,  April  5. 

In  making  this  announcement  it 
wishes  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  members  of  all  Golf  Clubs 
in  South  America,  to  participate  in 
the  competition  on  that  day,  and  to 
utilize  the  Chimont  Club  house  and 
facilities  to  the  fullest  extent 
In  the  morning  there  will  be  a 
competition  for  mixed  two  ball  four¬ 
somes,  with  suitable  prizes.  Lunch 
will  be  served  at  noon,  and  the 
course  free  in  the  afternoon  for  all 
who  care  to  play  with  no  official 
competition  scheduled. 

At  5  o’clock,  will  start  a  The  dan- 
zant,  for  all  who  care  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  good  orchestra,  and  the 
spacious  room  for  dancing. 

The  Chimont  Golf  Club  assures 
all  fellow  golfers,  that  a  pleasant 
day  is  in  store  for  those  who  come. 

MONTEVIDEO  GOLF  CLUB 
The  Secretary  of  the  M.G.C. 
wishes  to  inform  Members  that  they 
have  been  invited  to  the  opening 
day  at  the  Chimont  Golf  Club  011 
April  5. 


Advertising  brings  Business 


RELIGIOUS  NOTICES 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
On  Sunday  morning,  at  10.30,  Bis¬ 
hop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  U.S.A.  will  be  the  preacher. 
Those  who  have  heard  Bishop  Mc¬ 
Connell,  and  those  who  have  heard 
about  him  will  be  glad  of  fthe  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  his  message. 

At  the  Evening  Service,  in  Mc¬ 
Cabe  Hall  at  8.30,  Dr.  .A .  E.  Day 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  will  be 
the  preacher. 

Public  Worship  is  held  in  the  Me¬ 
thodist  Church,  Medanos  and  Cons- 
tituyente,  every  Suhday  Morning 
at  10.30  and  in  the  McCabe  Hall, 
Sunday.  Evening  at  9.00.  All  are 
invited.  Seats  are  free.  Hymn- 
Books  are  provided. 

HOLY  TRINITY 
Hply  Communion  every  Sunday 
morning  at  8  a.m.,  and  after  Matins 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month. 
Choral  Eucharist  on  the  third  Sun¬ 
day’s  at  10.30.  On  Saints’  Days 
there  is  a  Celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  at  10  a.m.  —  Matins 
and  Litany  every  Sunday  morning 
at  10-30  (except  as  stated  above 
when  there  is  a  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion)  —  Evetisotig  at 
8.0  p.m.  in  summer,  and  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  hour  in  winter  —  Children's  Ser¬ 
vice  at  9-3°  a.m.  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  each  month. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
Christian  Science  Services  will  be 
held  in  the  Victoria  Upper  Hall  (Rio 
Negro  1483)  every  Sunday  at  1045 
a.m.,  and  every  Wednesday  at  6.3a 
p.m.  All  are  welcome. 


SHOPPING  GUIDE 


OOAL  MMRUHANTS 


WILSON,  SONS  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Best  Household  Coal.  Lowest  Price* 
MISIONES  1513 


DRESSMAKERS 


MAUD  NEUBERGER  (de  Paris) 
Dresses  to  order.  Models  from  Pari* 
JULIO  HERRERA  Y  OBES  1444 


KUDOTKIOIAMS 


CHARLES  GROVE 
Electrical  Installation  and 
Appliances.  Estimates  Fre* 
FLORIDA  1487 


IRONMONGERS  ft  BAZAARS 


FERRETERIA  GANDOS 
Kitchen  a  Household  Requirement* 
Pyrex  Dishes  in  All  Size* 
RINCON  650  (esq.  B.  Mitt*) 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


Religions. — The  great  majority 
bt  the  Chunchn  Ravages  are  sun 
worshippers.  It  -would  be  vain  to 
deny  that  the  Quechna  Indian  is 
an  idolater  at  heart,  but  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that 
he  is  -  not  religious.  He  gives  to 
God  what,  in  his  opinion,  belongs 
to  God,  and  to  "Supay”  (the 
Devil ) ,  what  he  considers  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  believes  all  cons¬ 
picuous  objects  in  nature  to  be 
possessed  of  spiritual  essence,  in¬ 
somuch  that  each  mountain,  lake 
and  gushing  spring  is  believed  Lo 
be  Inhabited  by  spirits.  Spirits 
may  be  bad  as  well  as  good. 
Whatever  a  man  suffers,  be  it 
through  accident  or  sickness, 


THE  INDIANS  OP  B8AZH1. 

Their  Tribes,  Ix>cal*ty  and 
Nnmfoer. 

According  to  General  Rondon's 
estimate  there  are  about  1,500,- 
000  Indiana  in  Brazil,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  vast  population 
found  by  the  Portuguese  in  1500, 
when  Cabral  first  landed  in  Ba¬ 
hia.  A  list  of  several  tribes,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Nelson  de  Senna, 
has  more  than  10ft  titles,  but 
there  are  many  more.  Some 
writers  say  that  there  are  from 
5  00  to  400  Indian  tripes  in  Bra¬ 
zil-  Ethnologists  classify  them 
into  four  great  groups:  Tupi,  Ge, 
Nu-Aruak  and  Carib.  There  are 
smaller  groups  which  are  not  well 


attributed  to  the  Influence  ot  bud  ,k”ow,n'  but  wUcb  do  not  lit  Into 
I  the  fourfold  classification  above 


mentioned . 

The  Caribs  live  in  Brazilian 
Gnyana.  The  Nu-Aruaks  are  found 


spirits.  When  a  hailstorm  sweeps, 
relentlessly  over  his  barley  or  po-l 
tato  crops,  or  a  foul  miasma  ris-' 
es  from  the  ground  and  attacks 
his  body,  or  a  tempestuous  gale 
carries  off  his  little  shanty,  then 

it  is  i  "sajara”,  or  evil  tiling.  [  Thoy  are  Terf  often  referred  to 
that  has  done  it.  It  may  be  said  Maipues. 


SOCIAL  -  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


WORK 


THE  CONGRESS  AT  MONTEVIDEO 


■ARTICLE  «. 

EDUCATION — EVANGELISM. 


American  Iw'ugur  of  KhiIatm. 


(By  our  own  Special  Correspondent.) 


The  Rev.  A.  Maxwell,  who  has  law  in  the 


recently  returned  from  an  exten¬ 


sive  trip  among  the  Indians  of 
Matto  Grosso  and  the  Amazoa, 


“The  Indians  I 


Phans  and  helple: 


try  of  Agriculture,  was  establish- 
in  the  i  ed  in  1910,  and  General  Rondon 


msition  as  or- !  been  described  or  referred  to 


s  children.  The J  under  a  variety  of  local  titles,  but 


Service  for  the  Protection  of  In- .  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the 
dians.  a  department  of  the  Minis- 1  names  given  in  the  maps  and 


■rj  that  the  Indian  has  no  settled  be-  The  Ges  (or 
liefs.  The  objects  that  awaken  his)  mainly  located 


south  are  taking  on  the  ways  and  !  was  put  in  charge  of  the  new  de¬ 
in  a  stretch  of  land  extending  I  customs  of  the  far  interior  “ser-  partment.  He  was  especially  fit 

from  Bolivia  to  Venezuela  be-  tanejo”.  They  fashion  their  huts ,  t°r  such  a  position.  Having,  since 

tween  60  deg.  and  75  deg.  W.  much  after  the  fashion  of  their  1890,  worked  on  the  staff  of  tho 

civilized  neighbour,  and  all  I  saw  i  Commission  appointed  by  the  gov- 
used  some  clothing.  There  are  yet (  eminent  to  construct  a  telegraph 


on 


superstition  vary  according  to1  not  far  from  the  coast  between 


Tapuias)  are!  some  Coroados  in  the  west  online  through  the  western  regions 
a  table  land, 1  Panama  in  the  savage  state,  and)0*  Matto  Grosso,  he  had  been 


the  locality  in  which  he  lives,  and 
whether  or  not  he  is  far  separat¬ 
ed  from,  centres  more  advanced  in 
civilization. 


5  deg.  and  20  deg.  latitude  South 
and  40  deg.  44’  W.  (Greenwich). 

The  Tupisare  found  nearer  the 
coast  and  in  the  regions  of  the 
Rivers  Xingu  and  Tapajos,  having 
migrated  from  the  south,  where 
the  Guaranys  still  live.  Belonging 
to  this  group  are  the  Carijos,  Bo¬ 
roros,  and  some  ten  tribes  which 
are  not  yet  classified. 

Leaving  aside  the  ethnographic 


The  Indian  believes  in  a  spiri- 
mal  being,  invisible  to  his  eyes, 
ind  one  who  represents  more  or 
■ess  the  Christian  idea  of  God. 
inch  a  notion  being  but  crude, 
iowever.  he  easily  accepts  all 

“S,  “  “f  „  Th9: grouping"  Indians, 

ath/n  =  S  ,P;.W\hTJ' sail’d.  for  practical  reasons, 

abours  and  the  injustices  be  ban  ;  place  them  ln  the  to„owing 

rurfered  have  predisposed  him  to  j  classes  : 

tccept  the  idea  of  a  being  or  po- ,  (i)  Indians  who  have  been  in- 

ver  that  shall  distribute  rewards '  corporated  into  the  Brazilian  so- 
or  punishments.  Nor  is  it  sur-lcial  life.  There  are  regions  even 
prising  that  his  God  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  aud 
Inclement  and  revengeful,  aud  Sao  Paulo,  and  particularly  in 
!hat  he  should,  according  to  his  North  and  West  Brazil,  where  In- 
pleasure,  send  all  kinds  of  cala-  dian  blood  is  markedly  discernible 
mlties.  But  these  are  stoically  j  as  a  strong  element  in  the  popu- 
borne  and  flo  not  terrify  him.  lation. 

The  Indian  is  nominally  a  Catho-I  (2)  Indians  still  living  in 
lie.  He  clings  with  tenacity  to  his  j  groups,  or  families,  not  yet  incor- 
local  church  and  to  certain  sane-  porated  into  the  community,  but 
toaries  with  their  special  images,  i  in  close  contact  with  the  civilized 
At  the  same  time  he  is  swayed  by  population.  These  are  usually 
the  influence  of  his  native  “ya-  named  tame  Indians;  they  have 
tiri”,  or  witch-doctor,  as  well  as  been  degraded  by  their  contact 
by  that  of  his  patron,  and  of  the ’with  civilization.  They  are 
village  priest.  The  domination  0f '  usually  exploited  by  unscrupulous 
the  latter  over  the  Indian  is  ab- 1  Pioneers  ,  and  have  become 
solute;  his  will  appears  to  be  res- 1  nominally  Roman  Catholics  by  ac- 
pected  and  obeyed  almost  with-  cePtifi£  the  forms  of  religious 
out  restrictions  of  any  kind.  In  ceremonies  (baptism,  mass,  mar- 
the  eyes  of  the  Indian  the  priest  ria?e*  etc.),  but  usually  they 
is  -God’s  sent  one”.  He  is  served  Jfain*am  their  anctent  eulta  and 
and  obeyed  with  absolute  sub-!beietS- 
|  mission.  '  (3)  Tribes  still  living  the  free 

T  ..  .  .  ..  .  ...  life  of  the  forest  ;but  net  hostile 

In  the  celebration  of  religious;  lo  travellers,  and  easily  accessible 
observances  the  Indian  finds  his  to  government  agents  and  mis- 
I  ieepest  degradation.  For  months  sionaries. 
u.  a  time  he  works  industrially  in  (4,  wild  tnfies.  at  war  with  the 
lis  tiny  fields,  and  thriftily  invaders  of  their  territory, 
loards  his  paltry  earnings,  living !  hostile  to  civilized  folk  on  ac- 
j  sober,  quiet  life.  Then  comes  count  of  old  feuds  and  outrages. 

1  che  least  day.  For  hours  he  Some  of  them  have  recently  been  | 
t  rudges  toward  the  nearest  church,  induced  into  a  peaceful  attitude 
where  crowds  of  people  are  (  by  the  wise  methods  employed  by 
gathered  from  the  neighborhood.  '  the  National  Indian  Department, 
j  Cbicha  is  supplied  in  abundance,!  (5)  Tribes  which  are  known  to 
j  °.nd  under  its  exhilarating  in-!  exist  in  the  unexplored  regions  of 
fluence  the  ancient  pagan  dances |  the  country  but  not  reached  by 
are  danced  to  the  music  of  pipe|acy  agents. 

and  drum  around  the  church  I  Reliable  information  about  the 
Such  a  feast  often  continues  for;  ludian  trlbes  thus  far  reached  by 
several  days;  occasionally  fights 'travellers,  as  Karl  von  den 
occur,  when  enemies  meet  ( 

|  differences  arise  amongst 


who  do  not  U6e  clothing.  These !  among  the  Indian:  and  had  learn- 
have  a  primitive  form  of  religion,  ?d  that  the  only  v(ay  to  deal  with 


but  as  to  the  nature  of  it  I 
not  able  to  learn.  Some  attended 
our  worship  and  seemed  very 
much  interested. 

"Their  opportunity  to  better 
their  condition  is  limited,  how¬ 
ever.  The  government  has  two 
schools  in  that  region  and  farm 
work  at  San  Jeronymo,  and  an 
earnest  effort  is  being  made  to 
help  the  Indians  materially  aid 
intellectually. 

“The  Terena  Indians  of  Bana- 


Indians  is  to  lov<  them  and  ne¬ 
ver  do  them  violence  even  when 
attacked.  In  the  address  given 
at  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  at 
the  International  Exposition  (19- 
23),  General  Rondon  reviewed 
his  thirty-two  years  of  work  in 
the  wilderness  of  West  Brazil,  and 
told  how  the  needs  of  the  Indians 
had  appealed  to  the  noble-hearted 
officers  who  were  in  close  contact 
with  them.  In  spite  of  prejudi¬ 
ces  and  facing  the  opposition  even 
of  scientists  who  preached  the 


anal  are  the  most  advanced  of  j  wholesale  destruction  of  the  In- 
any  that  have  seen.  The  govern- 1  dians  as  a  biologically  unavoid- 


writing  of  the  early  missionaries, 
viz.,  Tobas,  Mataco,  Choriti,  Chu- 
nupi,  Enimage  and  Lengua. 

The  Tobas  occupy  the  lower 
waters,  and  the  Matacos  the  up¬ 
per  waters,  of  both  the  Bermejo 
and  Pilcomayo.  These  are  the  di¬ 
stinctive  Argentine  tribes.  The 
greater  mas6  of  the  Tobas  are 
confined  to-day  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and 
the  lower  part  of  its  two  great 
tributaries.  A  few  villages  may, 
however,  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pilcomayo  near  its 
mouth;  and  a  small  section  of 
them  can  be  met  with  higher  up 
the  river,  just  within  Bolivian  ter¬ 
ritory.  Further  to  the  north, 
under  the  name  of  Noctenes,  live 
also  a  clan  of  Matacos.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  exact  census,  the  To¬ 
bas  may  be  set  down  at  about 
20,000  souls. 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  Matacos 
were  estimated  at  100.000,  but 


_  _ _  _  with  the  advent  of  civilization 

ment  is  attempting  to  do  some- (able  fact,  the  new  Department  for  1  their  numbers  have  sadly  dimi- 
thing  for  this  group.  The  Island  !  the  Protection  of  the  Indians,  with  nished,  through  disease,  through 
South  American  Union  has  done  small  means,  has  achieved  a  spien-  1  punitive  expeditions,  and  through 
a  good  work  among  t|ese  Indians.  ^  did  record.  Seventeen  tribes,  1  privations  arising  out  of  modern 
A  well-established  church  is  or-  three  of  which  had  never  bee.n  at  conditions  of  life;  so  that  now  it 
peace  with  the  civilized  world,  ’  would  be  difficult  to  number  80,- 
bave  been  approached  and  are  000.  They  are  divided  into  clans, 
now  in  a  friendly  attitude,  among  j  of  which  the  most  important  are 
them  the  warlike  Nhambiguaras,  1  the  Vejoz  (correctly  Wej-wos), 
Amkemes,  and  Cajngangs.  !  which  dwell  on  both  banks  of  the 

The  work  of  the  Indian  Service  Bermejo  southward  from  Gran 
is  established  in  nine  of  the  twen-  '  Chaco;  lower  down  the  river  in 
ty  states  of  Brazil. 'and  the  amount  !  lIle  Formosa  territory  are  the  Ma- 
voted  for  their  woPk  is  1,060,000-  !  taco  or  Mataguayo;  the  Pelu  live 
000.  less  the  l.OftO  of  the  total  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pilco- 
budget  of  Brazil.  Besides  the  es-'mayo;  and  the  country  living  be- 
tablishment  of  its  thirty-five  sta- 1  tween  the  two  rivers  is  occupied 
tions,  the  Indian  Service  has  |  by  the  Tain-thele  (Monteraz  or 
opened  new  roads,  has  cleared  1  foresters) . 

rivers  of  obstructions  to  make  |  The  Cnorotis  are  a  small  clo- 
them  navigable,  and  has  brought  |  sely  akin  to  the  Mataco  group, 
into  use  machinery  and  motor  ^-ho  make  their  borne  on  the  east 
boast. 


Steinen,  Ehrenreisch,  Farabee,  and 
others,  and  by  government  agenls 
is  to  be  found  in  a  large  biblio¬ 
graphy.  both  of  a  scientific  and 
administrative  character. 

Their  Social,  Intellectual  aud 
Religious  Conditions. 

(a)  Social  conditions.  —  The 
types  of  social  life  and  conditions 
vary  much  according  to  the  class 
n*fi«  Ja..  to  which  the  Indians  belong, 

l  i  either  entirely  savage  or  more  or 

s  the  Christianity^  that  ieaK  jn  friendly  contact  with 


in¬ 
toxicated.  friends.  During  these 
I  irunken  orgies  the  priest  can  be 
seen  mingling  with  the  people, 

|  collecting  his  fees  of  silver,  grain, 
poultry  or  sheep.  When  the  sup- 1 
ply  of  alcohol  is  exhausted,  and 
the  Indians's  money  is  all  gone,  I 
he  wanders  back  home  to  his 


prevails  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  these  highland  re¬ 
publics. 


Their  Relations  with  the 
Government. 

From  the  day  of  his  birth,  the 
Indian  is  a  subject  of  the  state. 
He  is  employed  by  the  provincial 
authorities  in  the  .  making  of 
roads,  constructing  houses,  etc., 
for  which  he  receives  a  scanty 
wage.  Ofttimes  he  is  robbed  of 
his  cattle,  horse6.  llamas  and 
1  cows,  by  some  arbitrary  and  un- 
I  'Crupulous  official.  Moreover, 
the  state  has  need  of  soldiers  for 
I  the  army,  it  looks  for  them 
I  among  the  Indian  youths  in  the 
j  Sierra,  they  being  more  suited 
1  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  serve)  for 
I  military  service-.  But  as  they  are 
j  wont  to  respond  very  reluctantly 
I  whenever  men  aTe  needed,  rigor- 
I  ous  recruiting  measures  are 
shamelessly  adopted,  the  Indians 
I  heiug  tied  together  and  compol- 
I  lwl  to  leave  their  homes  for  the 
necessary  period  of  training  in 
j  lbe  rity  ^arracks.  This  abuse  and 
oppression  of  the  Indian  on  the 
j  part  of  the  state  authorities  has 
I  given  rise  to  a  constant  struggle 
which, 


civilization-  The  wild  Indians  live 
in  tribes,  under  the  government 
of  their  tuxauas  or  caciques, 
having  their  bar  is,  among  the 
(Bororos),  pages  or  wi»ch  doctors 
as  religious  leaders.  Just  to  make 
their  rude  implements,  and  get 
their  food  every  day,  they  must 
work  hard.  Hunting  and  fishing 
are  their  main  occupations.  Some 
tribes  have  made  a  beginning  of 
agricultural  life,  planting  corn 
and  manioc.  The  Maues  of  the 
Amazon  Valley  have  become  cele¬ 
brated  as  producers  of  guaranA, 
which  is  widely  used  now  in  the 
preparation  of  a  wholesome  soft 
drink  and  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  As 
soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
civilized  people  gTeat  changes 
occur:  “They  readily  abandon,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  activi¬ 
ties  through  which  they  former¬ 
ly  obtained  their  living  and 
maintained  their  families,  that  is, 
hunting  and  fishing  principally; 
and  they  adopt  the  activities  of 
farming  or  dairying,  which  they 
see  are  being  practised  by  others 
round  about  them.  They  get  the 
idea  of  working  without  knowing 
the  immediate  aim  of  their  labour 
aud  simultaneously  they  gain 


ganized,  with  regular  services  and 
Sunday  School  every  Sunday.  This 
group  is  very  small,  however, 
there  being  only  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  in  all. 

“There  Is  a  government  work 
established  among  the  Bororos  at 
San  Lourenco.  Farm  and  indus¬ 
trial  work  has  already  been  esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  man  in  charge, 
Snr.  Bandeira  de  Nello,  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  establish  School,  when  I 
was  there  in  1921. 

“The  Parecis,  or  a  part  of  the 
tribe,  is  making  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  towards  civilization.  There 
is  a  school  at  Utianati,  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  Commissao  Rondon.  In 
this  school  there  are  some  twenty 
odd  b^s  and  girls.  Under  the 
care  of  a  telegraph  line  inspector 
and  his  wife,  these  Indians  lads 
are  receiving  good  training.  They 
read  and  write  Portuguese  as 
well  as  the  average  Brazilian 
children  in  the  primary  grades. 
However,  these  school  advantages 
are  limited  to  a  very  few. 

“As  yet  the  Nhambiquaras  are 
.all  in  their  primitive  state.  They 
'do  not  use  any  clothing  and  wan¬ 
der  from  place  to  place  hunting 
and  fishing  to  sustain  life.  The 
number  of  this  tribe  is  not  known 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest. 

“The  Tupis,  which  is  a  6maii 
tribe,  are  also  in  the  primitive 
state,  but  are  more  advanced  than 
the  Nhambiquaras. 

“The  Nhambiquaras  have  learn¬ 
ed  how  to  use  implements,  salt, 
matches,  etc.,  but  do  not  like  to 
use  any  clothing.  Even  General 
Rondon  was  not  able  to  persuade 
them  to  keep  on  the  clothes  he 
had  given  them.  Yet,  for  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  under  General 
.Rondon  in  1909,  the  Brazilian 
Government  honoured  one  of  these 
chiefs  by  giving  him  the  rank  of 
major  in  (he  national  militia.” 

In  his  memorial  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Ilorta  Bar-  ; 
bosa,  chief  of  the  “Servicio  de ) 
Porteccao  aos  Indios,'1  says:  “In! 
their  own  ha(bitat,and  in  their  own  ! 
fashion  of  primitive  life,  the  In- 


The  ideas  prevailing  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  department 
are  liberal  and  humanitarian;  th 
reservations  belonging  to  the  In¬ 
dians  are  effectively  defended,  so 
far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  rossible,  against  political  inter¬ 
ference  and  against  disorderly 
agents,  who  thrive  in  regions 
where  no  law  can|be  enforced. 
The  Indiana  4  >f  Chile. 


these  who 
line  pampas 
are  general- 
Jenches  and 
■present  time 
the  pro. 


The  only  Ivudt. 
the  Araucanians. 
to  the  same  stocl 
inhabited  the  Ari 
and  Patagonia.  T 
ly  divided  into 
Moluches.  At  th‘ 
they  inhabit  print 
vinees  of  Malleco.;  Cautin,  Valdi¬ 
via  and  Llanquihtie,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  estimated  number  is  from 
50,000  to  100.00(1, 

Their  social  condition  is  im¬ 
proving,  owing  to  iihe  efforts  being 
made  to  educate  them  by  the  An¬ 
glican  Mission  and  by  the  Rornau 
Catholic  Missions  I  especially  the 
German  Capnehinl  Missions.  Ma- 


j  Chfi*  t*v,r  <»nd  tUe  few  Tol 

tey  belong  mentioned  above),  the 


bank  of  the  Pilcomayo  near  the 
Bolivian  frontier-  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  two  thousand  in  all. 
speaking  a  language  similar  to 
the  Mataco.  They  are  ill-clad, 
stricken  with  disease  and  by  other 
evils  of  civilization,  and  eke  out 
a  miserable  -existence  by  fishing 
and  irregular  work  for  the  set¬ 
tlers. 

Excepting  the  tiny  nation  of  the 
Enimaga  (not  1,000  souls)  in  the 


d  the  few  Toba  villages 


Paragua- 


ny  of  the  Indian? 


yan  Chaco  is  divided  between  the 
Chunupi  on  the  west  and  the  Len¬ 
gua  on  the  east;  the  former  being 
kinsfolk  of  the  Mataco  group,  the 
latter  belonging  to  a  distant 
ethnic  and  linguistic  stock,  wno 
claim  their  descent  from  the  Aa- 
dean  peoples  of  the  north-west. 
These  two  tribes  probably  number 
tv/enty  thousand  souls.  This  part 
of  the  Chaco  is  now  gradually 
being  opened  up  to  the  influence 
of  civilization,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  the  same  conditions 
will  prevail  there  that  now  exist 
I  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  and 


on  the  level  of  tl 
ighbouro,  althougl 


eir  Chilean  ne- 


are  still  living  in  very  primitive 


conditions.  Inte 


are  slower  to  lear  1  than  the  aver- 1 


age;  but  on  the 
very  interested  ii 
are  making  good 
reasoning  powers, 


pected,  are  inferi  r  to  those  who 
had  the  ad 
cated  parents, 
condition  is  und 


dians  furnish  us  with  evidence  of  j 
being  hard  workers,  persistent  in 
action,  of  great  endurance  and  113 
with  a  mind  to  overcome  difficul¬ 
ties,  such  as  rarely  is  to  be  found 
with  us.”  He  illustrates  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  extensive  cutting  _ j  .  etl_o 

f  .  Christian  mission  i.ries;  old  supei 

down  of  big  trees  with  stone  axes  -  -  ’  -  ■ 

in  order  to  plant  corn,  manioc 
and  beans,  to  the  elaborate  care  j 

1  Their  relations 
ment  are  friendly 


or  less  rapid  cha 
questionably  to 


i  lying  between  the  Rivers  Berme- 


tr-mily  groups.  These,  in  order  to  1 
retain  soon  hold  upon  their  an. 
et  stral  possessions,  have  submit  - 1 
fed  to  the  foreigner  and  served  An 

him  in  whatever  capacity  possible,  j  - ■— 

lu  this  way,  whlie  the  older  mein  -  |  Montevideo.  March  31st. 

btrs  of  the  community  continue  |  Brilliant  snnshiny  weather 
in  their  old  habits  and  custom-.  after  1  week-end  of  rain  and  cold 
the  younger  folk  of  both  sexes  favoured  the  Congress  to-day 
fcavo  joined  themselves  to  the  -a-  when  the  3rd  and  4th  Reports  for 
truder  and  learned  how  to  work  discussion  were  presented  Tho 
cattle  and  horses,  fencing  and  dealt  exhaustively  with  Edu- 
clearing,  building  and  painting,  cation  and  the  morning  was 
washing  and  cooking,  and  other  in  constructing  a  practical 

8‘mple  domestic  arts.  When  uc-  programme  towards  still  greater 
cv pations  fail  on  the  spot  they  go  Progress  towards  reaching  all 
further  afield  and  find  all  the-  classes  of  people  m  the  vanour 
require  during  the  harvest  time  RfPPblics  of  South  America,  and 


in  the  cane  fields  of  Jujuly. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  power 
of  the  chief  has  been  followed  by 
a  general  decline  in  tribal  rule 
and  by  domestic  irregularities. 
The  young  men  and  women  go: 


the  provision  of  adequate  lite¬ 
rature  for  carrying  oat  the  work 
The  second  report  was  taken  al 
the  afternoon’s  sessions,  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  Evangelism.  This  wat 
also  spiritedly  discussed  and  ihi 
. .  -  .  ,  importance  of  utilizing  ever> 

cut  of  hand,  tho  former  preferring  means  o£  education  to  further  thf 
to  go  off  on  their  own,  without  interests  of  Evangelism  in  South 
tnought  or  care  for  their  paro.n',1  America  was  duly  emphasised 
cr  other  dependents,  the  latter  At  6  0’ci0Ck  in  the  evening 
felling  their  virtue  to  the  stranger  prof.  Nelson,  of  B.A.,  lecturec 
and  thus  introducing  into  prtmi-  at  the  Ateneo  on  “Social  Work  in 
five  society  looseness  of  tho  nw  Buenos  Aires."  The  Professor 
riage  bond,  prostitution  and  di-  illustrated  his  lecture  with  lan- 
seasGs  hitnerto  unknown.  tern-slides  and  confiued  his  dis- 

Nevertbeless,  in  spite  of  chaiiE-  course  chiefly  to  the  work  ot 
ing  conditions,  the  presence  of  Child  Welfare  and  Juvenile  Of- 
tte  white  man,  the  unsettlednesw  fenders  in  the  City  of  Buenos  Ai- 
of  the  young  folk,  the  slacking  res- 

1  f  the  combative  and  increase  of  “e  explained  how  the  various 
lbe  predatory  and  acquisitive  in-  institutions  were  working  in  the 
stractg,  and  the  smallness  of  tne  *be 

llages  and  restrictive  customs, 


betterment  of  conditions  and  en- 
something"'^  ’the'past**  p'r'SltTru  ,fonm,e”t  and  fh®  upUftiug  of 
1  fe  remains.  Among  themselves.  a“°"B  ‘J >s  'L1^.  "« 

even  though  Spanish  may  be  now  j“TeDlle,;'  tur,n^  offenders  mere 
familiar,  they  speak)  their  own  thair  hofortunate 

language  and  preserve  their  old  - 

iPStive  and  burial  customs.  The  _  _ _ _ _  _ .;V.V * ,-L _ - 

character  of  their  houses  and  th-i 
manner  of  preparing  their  food 
i-re  but  slightly  altered,  except  by 
few.  In  the  season  men  fish  and 
garden  and  the  women  colle-v 


tures  of  the  various  institutions 
built  to  ameliorate  the  conditions 
among  this  class  showed  bow 
thoroughly  the  need  lor  reform 
had  been  recognised  and  how 
, ,  ,  .  ,  „  .  willingly  and  practically  the  work 

vild  fruit  and  fibre  .or  string  been  taken  up  in  Buenos  Ai- 
rrticles,  while  some  have  added  ij  res 

their  stock  of  animals,  so  that  evening  session  was  taker 

now  they  possess  small  herds  of  up  by  an  illuminating  address  or 
beats  and  sheep,  pigs,  cattle  and  {be  establishment  of  an  “Anie- 
1  erses.  Bir  for  the  sad  loosening  rican  League  of  Nations”  by  Dr 
of  the  family  and  marriage  ties.  Baltasar  Brum,  President  of  Uru- 
domestic  life  in  the  native  vill-  guay  from  1919-1923. 
eges  themselves  reflects  a  good  Ex-President  Brum  proved  ar 
deal  of  the  true  primitive  so-  able,  sincere  and  forceful  speaker, 
ciety.  They  have,  of  course,  de-  deliberate  and  clear  in  his  enun 
veloped  other  tastes,  such  as  tli''  ciation;  his  remarks  being  fre- 
diinking  of  mate,  the  use  of  sugar  quently  punctuated  with  applause, 
and  other  commodities,  and  they ,  Dr.  Brum  lectured  without  the 
have  come  to  know  the  tastes  of  aid  of  notes  and  like  most  of  the 
foreign  drinks.  And  they  have  other  notable  speakers  at  the 
had  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  present  conference,  he  spoke  with 
conditions  by  adopting  certain  great  fluency,  and  although  show- 
c Langes  in  dress  and  deportment.  I  ing  careful  and  precise  pre- 
Contact  with  the  white  mail  Paration,  his  and  the  other  lead- 
lias  sharpened  their  wits;  au.ijing  speeches  heard  at  the  Con- 
their  interoreters  and  gang-lead  j  gross  can  be  ranked  as  practically 
eis  know  how  to  bargain  wkh  j  extempore . 

employers  and  secure  the  best  /  Altogether  the  3rd  day  of  the 
»  ages  and  terms  available.  Schc-  j  Congress  can  be  put  down  as  one 
imng  and  tricks  of  the  trade  . 


of  course,  some 


jo  and  Pilcomayo,  which 


more  particularly  described  in  the 


1  following  notes. 


lectually  they  1  < lianging  Social  Condition.**. 

white  childr,  n  ot  the  same  D'lrins 

-bole  they  are  ‘enormous  strides  have  been  made 

education  and 


irogress.  Their 
might  be  ex- 


stitiong  are  dyin 


displayed  in  the  making  of  bows, 
arrows  and  axes;  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  overcome  in  bunting  big  game 
such  as  tapirs,  deer  and  tigers, 
without  the  help  of  dogs;  to  the 
preparation  of  various  kinds  of 
thread  and  the  weaving  of  tex¬ 
tiles,  beautifully  ornamented  with 
patterns  of  coloured  threads;  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  pottery 
they  us;  how  the  shovels,  hoes 
and  other  steel  Implements  taken 
from  civilized  workers  have  been 
transformed  with  infinite  patience 
and  labour  into  arrow  heads,  us- 


rainds  are  opening  to  the  gospel 
message - 


out  and  their 


with  the  govern¬ 


ing  only  qude  silex  implements 


fashion  them.  And  quoting! 


_ )  knowledge  of  money,  and  their 

between  the  two.  in  which,  of,  idea  of  commerce  changes  from 
I  course,  the  stronger  always  con- 1  t  liat  of  a  simple  interchange  of  j  from  Elisdc  Reclus:  “Many  of  the; 
quers.  in  view  of  the  fact  that' effects  to  the  use  of  coin  as  an,ro,on*rt6  in  Brazil  called  the  In- 
tbe  authorities  do  not  content)  abstract  sign  of  the  value  ofjdians  ‘blchos  do  matto’  (wild  anl- 
tbemselves  with  merely  demand-  things.  The  notion  of  the  value  The  fact  is  that  the  South 

ir>g  work  of  the  Indian,  but  must!  of  human  life  is  rapidly  increas- 
r.eeds  rob  him  of  his  poesessions,  j  ed,  and  very  soon  they  become 
many  Indians  live  in  a  continual  monogamous.” 
state  of  abject  poverty,  the  bur-  Ferdinand  Deni6  (see  Brazil), 
den  only  being  increased  by  the  who  is  not  biased  in  favor  of  the 


ed  indications  of 
and  a  very  natu 
prove  their  pol 
This  is  clearly  m 
fact  that  an  Ini  ian 
ly  been  elected  t  1 
congress.  Furth 
dians  have  been 
turne  dout  of  t 
shameful  extent  ,  and  naturally 
their  relations  V'^th  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  not  qui  te  so  good. 


Tin-I  INDIANS  OY  THE  GRAN 


CHA  CO. 


taxes  and  contributions  imposed  Indians,  says  that  “there  are  in 
upon  them,  not  to  mention  the |  the  social  life  of  the  Indians 
xpenses  of  the  constantly  recur-  Cfirtain  virtues  which  are  not 
'ng  feasts  that  they  are  also  com-  found  in  the  same  degree  among 
Polled  to  bear.  i  peoples  more  advanced  than  they 

Recent  Indications  of  Progress.  | are  ,n  the  Patb  of  civilization”. 

thinra  raay  he  r&nsxst 


Americans  (Indians.)  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  human  races, 
even  as  the  Romans  were  in  the 
past  share  with  us  our  weakness 
as  well  as  our  strength.” 


liocation  1  yy  Tribes. 

The  wild  am  1  little  known 
country  of  the  «  jram  Chaco  is 
distributed  amoi  g  the  Republics 
of  Argentina,  P:  iraguay  and  Bo¬ 
livia.  The  Rio  Pe  .raguay  forms  its 
eastern  boundary; ,  while  westward 


it  extends  to  the 
ered  by  the  Bei 


sd  aB  showing  some  signs  of  pro. 
I  6res6. 


Religious  Conditions. 

The  religious  conditions  of  the 
Indians  vary  in  the  proportion  of  1  rnayo  and  seven 
their  contact  with  the  civilized  Tbe  country  Is 
peoples.  !  ing  out  to  civilb 

Those  who  are  incorporated  \  towns  are  sprin 
with  the  social  life  of  the  country  !  fringes.  Roads 
have  become  more  or  less  Roman  ]  th«  interior,  wl 
never  abandon  the  feeble  and  1  Catholic;  but  where  they  live  and  some  attemj 
|  that  the  strong  willingly  boar  the  1  n  «ro.nps-  jt  ls  very  dear  that  I  may  be  found 
weak. 


Attempts  at  •  organization ,  burden  of  suffering  for  the  weak  I they  observe  secretly  their  old  and  In  the  well- 
|  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  No  chief  will  try  to  get  possession  cnlt^*  and  notwithstanding  the  [  more  remote  r< 
regional  committee  have  been  0f  the  good  things  of  lands  act  11131  they  baptize  their  chll-jmay  be  termed 


formed  and  departmental 


presses  held  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
or  the  Indians.  In  19 
delegation  of  Indians, 


which  are  considered  the  pronertv !  dren  iJ?  t.he  Parish  church,  they  of  the  Gran  Cha  co.  which  may  be 

„ ii.  ...  .  *  .  I  also  Submit  their  children  t n  ritoo  hmadlw  defined  K,.  ilm  Win  Porn 


whole  tribe  History  lia.l11160  Bubmlt  I1'611'  children  to  rites  broadly  defined 

.  ..  ...  ^  ,  nnrfnrmud  hv  f  hai  r  roi  fr>v.  d  ~  I  « I, 


“fthe  Indians.  In  1921,  a  larsA  r,o  recorifo?  an  “indianTaeir“!i?i p6rforme<1  ^  th8ir  wltc>>  doctors,  j  guay  on  the  eai 

- - -  .  .  .O  .  .  ’''■  The  savjltrp  f  ri  hoc  hour.  mmo  nronoeod _ 


I"  Repins  the  t™*. 


ties  made  with  the  conquerors 
an  inter-;  and  the  old  historiographers 


The  savage  tribes  have 
forms  of  animistic  cult.  The 

great  external  ceremonies  of  tb*’ii 
in  -Ivina  re"glon  are’  as  MnaI  among  In 

dians.  connected  with  death. 
Their  Relations  With  The  Gov- 

are  doing  even  when'  twenty  families^-1  '  -  eminent, 

reason-  more  were  living  together  in 
huL 


vipii  bave  “■**  ‘nici-.aiiu  me  <M 

V.tZ  wIth  the  President.  The  In-  unanimous 

facttwV0  u6  awakin5  to  J.he,  the  tenderness  and  care  shown 
&,h8and  ...  ot  anoth” 

(Yhat  they  can  to  secure 
^ble  iustlci 


in  the  development  of  the  north, 
western  provinces  of  Argentina.! 
Side  by  side  with  the  extension  of 
the  railways,  the  fertile  valleys ' 
Vantage  of  odu”-ilia,e  h*811  dlttvated  with  sugar 
Their  religious 1  cane,  and  the  forests  have  been 
rgoing  a  more '  exploited  for  their  timber.  These 
nge,  owing  un-  j  staple  industries  give  em.ploy- 
^th'e  work  of  ment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  re¬ 
gular  and  seasonal  workpeople; 
and.  as  a  natural  result,  numer¬ 
ous  minor  and  mostly  parasitical 
trades  and  industries  have  been 

_ _ _ _ _  started.  Little  townships  have 

there  are  mark- 1  sprung  up  to  supply  the  needs  of 
a  national  trenu  I  the  workers:  land  has  been  cuL 
al  desire  to  im-  t  ivated  for  vegetables  and  fod- 
tical  situation,  der;  camps  have  been  utilized 
anlfested  by  the 'for  (he  breeding  an<j  fattening  of 
recent- 1  cattle  and  for  the  pasturing  of 
the  national1!  riding  and  draught  animals.  Con. 
T  south,  the  In- 1  sequently,  the  tentacles  of  corn- 
exploited  ana  (  mercial.  agricultural  and  pastor, 
heir  lands  to  a  I  al  enterprise  have  been  thrust  out 
further  and  further  into  the  more 
remote  regions  in  the  search  for 
workers  and  raw  materials.  Not 
only  the  banks  of  the  Rivers  Ber- 
raejo  and  Pilcomayo.  but  also  the 
intervening  country,  have  been 
dotted  with  small  cattle  farms 
and  rustic  plantations;  and  the 
whole  country  regularly  visited 
to  procure  harvesters  for  the 
cane,  and  labourers  for  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

These  novel  conditions  have  al. 
'lost  shattered  the  ancient  fabric 
of  Indian  social  life.  The  oid 
chiefs,  whose  rule  was  recognize 
ly  the  clans,  have  passed  away, 
iind  there  are  no  successor 
With  the  advent  of  the  settler  and 
tfce  consequent  occupation  by 
fencing  and  stocking  of  the  land, 
fie  original  inhabitants  ha\e 
been  driven  ont  of  their  natural 
bunting  and  fishing  grounds  aa  1 
compelled  to  split  up  into  email 


Andes.  It  is  wat- 
mejo.  the  Pilco- 
kl  smaller  rivers. 

gradually  open- 
*.afion,  and  small 
»ing  up  on  the 
are  penetrating 
file  cattle  farms 
its  at  agriculture 
along  the  rivers 
vatered  camps  of 
igions.  In  what 
the  central  part 


net  with  counter  plots,  and 
en  eye  is  kept  open  for  any  ap¬ 
parent  indecision  or  weakness. 
Fights  and  sounds  and  travel 
1  eve  broadened  their  minds  and 

caused  th*>  mote  onlightcned  to 

I  bank  about  things  far  removed 
fiom  their  old  standard?  of  iutel- 
lirtual  life,  but  '.he  vast  majori  y 
remain  at  the  old  livels  of  savage- 
riom. 

'The  veneer  of  civilization  lai  1 
upon  the  Argentine  aborigines  is 
extremely  (bin  and  easily  remc/- 
ed.  They  lemain,  for  the  most 
part,  anim.sts  as  of  old,  fearing 
tie  ghosts  of  the  river  and  to 
lfsts.  dreading  the  revenge  of  the 
departed,  and  snbject  to  the  spells 
PLd  charm-?  of  the  witch-doctor. 
But  here  again  the  presti; 
filling.  As  with  the  old  chief,  so 
with  the  old  wizard,  the  powerful 
ra’ers  have  passed  away,  aud  the 
younger  men  have  not  the  weight 
*.f  their  predecessors.  Still,  it  murt 
be  admitted  the  witch-doctor 
exerts  a  considerable  influence 
oven  to-day;  and  strenuous  en 
deavours  are  made  to  preserve  an 
cient  beliefs  and  practices  by  oc 
casional  stances  to  demonstrate 
and  enforce  th3  primitive  cult; 
and  in  all  cases  of  sickness  or 
mental  distress  t.o  deal  with  them 
ty  vigorous  chanting  and  charm- 
curing. 

Jxperience  and  punitive  expe¬ 
ditions  have  taught  both  settlors 
and  aborigines  needed  lessons 
ouching  their  mutual  relation 
slip.  Many  of  the  punishments 
meted  out  to  the  Indians  wei*« 
not  deserved.  Settlers  by  their 
own  indismretions  and  by  ill- 
treatment  of  . the  6avages  brought 
upon  themselves  revenge  from  the 
ignorant  people  whom  they  had 
injured  by  acts  that  belong  to  a 
lower  level  of  morality  than  the* 
observed  by  their  humbler  neigh- 
btrs,  whose  territory  they  had 
acquired. 

The  establishing  here  and  there 
*n  the  most  populous  areas,  of 
police  stations  has  tcDded  to 
check,  but  not  to  abolish,  indis 
cretions  on  the  part  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  and  private  revenge  on  ta<4 
part  of  the  Indians.  Th"  constant 


of  the  most  memorable  and  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  programme. 

The  following  are  the  subjects 
remaining  to  be  discussed  and  the 
order  of  same  : 

Saturday,  April  4.  Morning:  Li¬ 
terature.  Afternoon:  Open. 

Sunday.  April  5:  Cooperation 
and  Unity. 

Monday,  April  6,  Morning:  Re¬ 
lations  between  National  and 
Foreign  Workers.  —  Afternoon. 
Six  sectional  meetings  under  un- 
direction  of  the  six  commission.; 
on  resolutions. 

Tuesday,  April  7,  Morning: 
Special  Religious  problems . 
Afternoon:  Report  of  the  Busine.-J 
Committee . 

Wednesday,  April  8,  Morning: 
Arrangements  Committees.  — » 
Afternoon:  Closing  session, 

REPORT  ON  EDUCATION 
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national  government,  being  by  j  sical  characteri  gtics.  These  havtJ 
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( Introductory  Extract ) . 

The  educational  traditions  of 
South  America  are  at  once  very 
ancient  and  quite  modern.  Thej 
were  transplanted  four  hundred 
years  ago  from  Latin  Europe  bj 
the  priests  who  accompanied  the 
Spanish  conquerors.  Their  schools 
were  aristocratic  in  membership 
and  ecclesiastical  in  character, 
aiming  to  train  leaders  who 
should  be  loyal  to  Spain  and  to 
the  Roman  Church.  The  first  still 
active  “university”  to  be  founded 
in  the  western  hemisphere  was 
that  of  San  Marcos  at  Lima,  Peru, 
in  1551,  eighty-five  years  before 
Harvard  University  was  establish¬ 
ed  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Twelve  of 
these  institutions  were  founded 
during  the  colonial  period  ending 
with  tho  eighteenth  century.  The 
process  still  continues.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santiago  de  Chilo  w«a 
founded  in  1  842.  The  National 
University  of  I^a  Plata  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  founded  in  1890  and  opened 
ln  1905,  is  the  most  recent  im¬ 
portant  South  American  universi¬ 
ty. 

These  ancient  universities  have 
today  passed,  with  one  exception, 
into  tho  control  of  their  various 
states.  Others  have  been  founded 
by  the  Roman  Church  which  are 
still  under  monastic  authority 
but  like  Evangelical  institutions) 
are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the' 


.Roman  Church  for  perpetuating 
'and  directing  its  work.  While  the 


movement,  of  parties  of  workers  I  and  directing  its  work.  While  the 
Lo  and  fro  accompanied  by  ot  I  older  universities  and  their  pre- 
frial  escorts,  and  the  increasing i  paratory  schools  support  the 
struggle  for  existence  compelling  j  current  educational  policy  of  each 
them  to  labour  for  their  living, '  state,  they  tend  to  perpetuate 
htve  reduced  to  a  considerable  J  certain  traditions  which  have 
and  come  from  their  own  past.  One 


extent  violent  outbreaks; 


alsintegration  of  the  people  Into 
small  parties  makes  a  combined 
attack  a  remote  contingency,  even 
If  a  suitable  leader  could  he 
f(  and,  and  family  jealousies  acd 
tribal  fends  settled.  Governmeit 
(tflciaJs  have  gained  experience 
T.  dealing  with  the  people,  and 
the  people  have  learned  submis¬ 
sion  by  hard  knocks  and  the  per¬ 
suasive  power  of  ritie  bullets. 

Signs  of  Progress 
Signs  of  progress  or  retrogres- 
fion  among  *he  people  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  here  and  there  from  the 
foregoing  remarks.  Some  pro 
gress  in  civilized  arts  and  occupa¬ 
tions  has  been  forced  upon  them 
ty  their  circumstances,  by  inter 
marriage  at  times  with  the  lower 
class  of  settlers,  by  the  (Incline 
traditional  customs,  the  diminish¬ 
ing  of  numbers,  and  the  (icquisi- 
ti«n  of  property,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  vices  on  the  other.  These 
are  the  outstanding  indications  in 
these  directions. 


is  an  over-valuation  of  the  bril¬ 
liant.  literary,  professional  typo 
of  education  wtych  presupposes 
leisure,  security  and  social  dis¬ 
tinction.  Another  is  that  a 
thorough  education  is  for  those 
of  superior  ability,  the  leaders  of 
state  and  society,  not  for  the 
average  yonth  or  for  the  masses. 
A  third  tradition,  the  most  harm¬ 
ful  of  all,  is  that  religion  offers 
no  essential  foundation  for 

thought  and  conduct,  Conse* 
quently.  the  average  thoughtful 
aspiring  and  even  earnest  student 
like  the  average  national  leaded 
in  South  America,  is  indifferent 
to  religion  or  else  hostile.  This  is 
preeminently  true  in  the  stata- 
Institutions. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  educa¬ 
tional  programmes  of  the  South 
American  states  are  active  and 
professedly  modem.  Along  some 
professional  lines  they  are  fully 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  0KR5STM 
WORK  CONGRESS 

Montevideo,  April  2  . 

The  Business  Committee  of  the| 
'Congress  on  Christian  Work  ini 
South  America,  now  in  session  ini 
|  Montevideo,  desires  to  correct! 
j  the  wholly  erroneous  statements 
i  which  have'  been  published  re- 1 
j  garding  the  Congress.  The  state- I 
i  ment  that  the  Congress  heard  I 
;  and  approved  declarations  that 
j  ‘‘90  o|o  of  the  North  Americans 
who  come  to  South  America  re¬ 
present  men  and  institutions 
which  have  no  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  Latin  America”  ;  that  J 
"they  are  men  who  have  venial! 
purposes  in  commerce  an<j  writers  1 
who  easily  sell  themselves  and] 
are  easily  the  most  efficient  and 
.most  dangerous  helpers  of 
Yankee  capitalism,”  is  absolutely 
false.  No  such  statements  have 
been  made  in  the  Congress.  No 
I  letter  containing  such  statements 
!  has  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
1  press,  and  the  Congress  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  letter.  We 
are  sure  that  this  Congress  would 
not  approve  of  any  alleged  eco¬ 
nomic  imperialism,  but  neither 
could  it  possibly  approve  of  such  L 
statements  as  those  quoted. 

The  letter  from  Doctor  Gabriel 
A.  Mistral  which  was  read  to  the 
Congress,  contained  no  such  state¬ 
ments  as  these,  and  no  action 
!  was  called  for  by  her  letter  or 
was  taken  by  the  Congress. 

It  js  also  wholly  untrue  that 
the  Committee  on  cooperation  in 
I^atin  America  has  made  frequent 
charges  against  the  commercial 
and  financial  interests  of  the 
,  United  States.  The  Committee  on 
cooperation  has  never  made  or 
authorised  any  such  charges. 

The  business  committee  of  the 
Congress  desires  also  to  state 
clearly  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  Congress.  Tt  is  a  company  of 
men  and  women,  both  South  and 
North  American,  including  many 
professional  and  business  men 
from  the  United  States  who  are 
interested  in  educational,  philan-  f 
thropic  and  religious  work,  and 
who  arc  seeking  to  serve  South  j 
j  America  and  especially  to 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  I 
South  American  Evangelical  l 
.  churches.  It.  is  not  a  political  or  I 
economic  gathering;  its  aim  is.  | 
|  within  its  own  sphere,  to  pro¬ 
mote  cooperation  and  under- 1 
j  standing  between  all  efforts  to  J 
advance  the  well  being  of  the  peo- 1 
pie  and  to  enoourage  friendly 
and  unselfish  relation  between 
nation  and  nation  and  man  and 
raa . 

(Signed)  Robert  N.  Speer. 
IN.  C.  Balloch;  Secretary.  Bnsi- 
'  ness  Committee,. 


DR.  MISTRAL’S  LETTER. 

STIR  AT  RELIGIOUS  , 
^^ONFER.NCE.  * «***■ 

(Associated  Press), 

MONTEVIDEO.  April  3. 
i  The  delegates  to  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Work  were  stirred  yester¬ 
day  by  the  publication  of  extracts 
i  from  the  open  letter  written  by  Or. 
Gabriela  Mistral,  the  Chilean  poetess, 
to  Dr.  Alfredo  Palacios,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  sentiments  considered  as 
condemning  the  purposes  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  men  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  which  were  reported  to  have 
the  approval  of  t.he  leaders  of  the 
Congress.  The  letter  was  given  to' 
the  press  for  publication  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Guy  Inman,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Congress. 

American  business  men  in  Monte¬ 
video  and  Buenos  Aires  have  also 
been  stirred  by  the  publication  of  the 
letter  in  question,  with  the  result 
that  inquiries  were  conveyed  to  the 

I  officials  whether  it  were  true  that 
the  Congress  approved  certain  state¬ 
ments  which  had  been  quoted  or 
paraphrased  from  Dr.  Mistral’s  com 
munication.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  as 
chairman  of  the  business  committee. 

I  issued  a  statement  last  night  saying 
that  no  letter  containing  such  quota- 
1  tlons  had  been  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  nor  had  any  such  declarations  ' 
as  had  been  qiloted  been  heard  or  I 
1  approved  by  it.  The  quotations  iD ! 

I  question  were  the  following: —  \ 
,  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Americans  who 
come  to  South  America  represent 
men  and  institutions  which  have  no 
honesty  of  purpose,”  and:  “They  are 
men  who  have  venal  purposes  in 
commerce  and  writers  who  sell  them- 
I  selves,  and  are  easily  the  most  ef- 
I  ficlent  and  dangerous  helpers  of 
Yankee  capitalism." 

"We  are  sure.”  declares  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  statement,  “that  this  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  approve  any  alleged 
economic  Imperialism,  but  neithei 
could  it  possibly  approve  such  state- 
1  ments  as  these.’’ 

The  newspaper  correspondents  to 
whom  Dr.  Inman  delivered  the  letter! 
for  publication  state  that  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  in  the  meantime  it  was 
to  be  presented  by  him  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  committee.  He  said  yesterday 1 
that  he  had  given  out  the  letter  on 
his  own  responsibility,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Mistral. 


COURT  LIARS. 

BY  TEMPLAR. 

The  volume  of  lying  that  runs 
steadily  through  courts  of  justice, 
from  the  High  Court  to  petty  sessions, 
is  becoming  notorious.  In  a  senta- 
jtional  case  which  has  just  closed,  the 
I  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  felt  compelled 
to  observe  in  his  summing-up  that 
,  "somebody  is  lying,"  and,  Indeed,  so 
grave  has  been  the  conflict  of  tes¬ 
timony  between  the  opposing  sides 
that  no  reader  who  has  followed  the 
reports  of  the  proceeding  can  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  lordship’s  protest. 

The  social  facta  to  the  prevalence 
of  lying  in  courts  of  justice  being 
ascertained  and  one  of  considerable 
importance,  it  is  useful  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  lying  and  perjury  be¬ 
cause  the  result  will  moderate  the 
alarm  such  conduct  is  calculated  to 
excite.  Besides,  it  will  serve  to 
steady  public  confidence  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  which  is  a 
consideration  of  high  public  utility. 

LYING  AND  PERJURY. 

For  all  liars  are  not  perjurers,  and 
this  explains  the  infrequency  of  pro¬ 
secutions  for  perjury.  The  public, 
hear  and  know  about  lying  in  court, 
and  sometimes  wonder  why  more 
salutary  punishment  does  not  follow 
such  practices.  Here  is  the  explana¬ 
tion. 

A  court  liar  is  a  witness  who  tes¬ 
tifies  on  oath  that  which  is  false. 

A  perjurer  is  a  witness  who  gives 
false  evidence,  knowing  it  to  be  false. 

We  all  pray,  to  he  delivered  from 
fhe  duty  of  giving  evidence,  at  any 
rate  those  of  us  who  have  any  under¬ 
standing  of  the  pit  that  yawns 
beneath  us  in  the  witness-box.'  For 
:t  is  not  thue,  and  to  say  it  with  all 
I  conviction  that  It  is  true. 

Try  to  recall  something  tha  hap- 
oened  last  year,  and  compare  your 
ecollection  of  the  circunstances  with 
'hat  of  a  friend,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  difference.  And 
hink  of  the  nervous  strain  of  speak- 
ng  from  recollection  in  a  court  of 
i  justice,  ami  you  will  make  all  al- 
owances  for  people  who  are  found 
i  >ut  as  not  telling  the  truth. 

TWO  CLASSES  OF  PERJURER. 

Perjury  is  another  story,  and  two 
classes  of  persons,  with  which  we 
‘re  fatnillar  in  our  courts,  require  to 
|'ie  tackled  with  vigour.  The  first  is 
frequently  an  alien  who  permits 
i o I  hi n^  to  interfere  with  his  business 
nterest.  He  will  lie  with  the  suavity 
f  an  old  offender  who  is  accustomed 
o  rig  what  he  says  to  fit  the  claim 
ie  is  making  or  to  cover  the  excuse 
lie  has  invented  to  avoid  the  rights 
>f  others. 

The  second  type  of  perjurer  is  the 
man  or  woman  so  possessed  by  hatred 
)f  the  person  deposed  against  that, 
vith  deliberate  malice,  he  or  she  will 
;ay  anything  and  everything  to  their 
hurt. 

Liars  are  bad  enough,  but  they  may 
>e  the  victim?  of  misfortune.  Per- 
urers  are  enemies  of  society,  and 
I  hould  be  bit  hard.  —  "Daily  Chroni- 
Je.” 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


v  .(Qontiaued) 
abreast  of  the  best  modern  pro¬ 
cedure.  Along  all  lines  they  are 
rapidly  developing  schemes  of 
publicly  controlled  education 
which,  shaped  to  fit  the  special 
needs  of  Latin  American  peoples, 
will  embody  the  best  ideals  of  the 
world’s  educators. 

The  Roman  Church  in  South 
America,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
is  indefatigable  in  promoting  the 
education  in  which  it  believes.  Its 
plans,  however,  being  primarily 
those  of  the  teaching  ordifs, 
chiefly  emphasize  a  religious  life 
which  blindly  serves  the  Church 
and  a  knowledge  of  much  which 
Is  out  of  date.  The  educational  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Roman  Church  at 
best  contributes  little  to  the 
development  of  a  new,  virile  body 
politic  characterized  by  true  de¬ 
mocracy,  by  a  public  conscience 
underlain  by  the  sanctions  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  by  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  general  welfare. 

By  reason1  of  these  conditions 
the  Evangelical  forces  at  work 
in  South  America  are  confronted 
with  a  serious  demand  for  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  type  in  which  they  six  years' 
believe.  In  each  country  the  lead¬ 
ers  are  highly  cultured;  the  mas¬ 
ses  are  illiterate.  While  the  strong 
and  progressive  administrators, 


SOCIAL  -  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE  CONGEESS  AT  MONTEVIDEO 

(By  our  own  Special  Correspondent.) 
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versity  training  (Colegio  Naeio-  I 
nal);  (2)  those  which  give  nor- 1 
mal  training  (La  Escnela  Nor-  j 
mal);  and  (3)  those  which  give  i 
commercial  instruction  (Escuelal 
Superior  de  Comercio ) .  In  gene-  I 
ral  the  primary  and  secondary  I 
courses  are  the  equivalent  of  a 
North  American  course  in  a 
graded  school  and  in  the  first 
three  years  of  a  well  organized  i 
high  school,  while  in  subjects  the' 
colegiOs  or  liceos  sometimes  go. 
beyond  a  North  American  high  ! 
school  curriculum  by  one  or  two  I 
years.  t 

Cultural.  professional  and  Republic  is  awake  to  the  necessity  I  iy  not  be  fair  to, nay  that  there  arp  !  This  attitude  toward  th*.' 

technical  instruction  is  given  by;  of  popular  education;  some  are  i„  spiritin'  fo-c  s  at  work  witr  -  ’  C  lurch.  which  is  really  tow.-'  ; 

the  universities,  a  tew  of  which'  .Mg  then-  utmost  to  provide  it.'j  ,j  the  South  American  republic.-  J  leligioua  authority  in  general,  has 
are  provincial,  while  a  small  Vet  illiteracy  is  very  widely  prii-  even  in  those  which  show  •  sometimes  worked  itself  out  pi- 
group  are  controlled  by  the  » ulent.  The  educational  pro  - 1  the  greatest  hostility  to  re- (locally  in  a  way  to  benefit  ,r 
Roman  Church  .  Nearly  every  grammes  of  the  various  countries  t  ijKi0n .  But  an  impartial  directly  fte  Evangelical  cause 
university  offers  courses  in  - re  professedly  modern  and  aloi  •;  |  observer  could  not  fail  to  and  certainly  to  mike  easier  its 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  law  and  come  professional  lines  they  arc  j  that  wth  an  .ncreasingly  large 
medicine,  their  length  varying  |  fully  abreast  of  the  bestJ£(  Cti0n  of  the  population,  the  d  >- 
from  two  to  six  or  more  years,  |  modern  procedure.  Programmes  .  n inant  church  has  to  stand  as  a 
according  to  the  end  in  view.  Ini  of  education  which  will  embody.!  ..ph-itual  force  or  to  represent 
Argentina  the  degree  of  doctor  the  best.  ideals  of  the  ( -,10re  than  a  social  and  political 

of  philosophy  may,  in  general,  be  ;  v  <  rid  s  loading  educators  -are  J  institution.  There  are  not  lack- 

attained  by  four  years  of  study, :  being  rapidly  developed,  sliapnc  j  .  here  and  ihere  men  and 


that  of  doctor  of  medicine  by 
course, 


fit  the  special  needs  of  Lati 
t  of  doctor !  nerican  peoples. 

law  by  seven  years,  five  oi  1  The  report  presented  deals 
which  qualify  a  student  for  legal  j  with  numerous  important  phases 
practice.  The  universities  in  Ar-M-h  of  state  education  aad  edi 
entina  are  likewise  providing  >  cation  und“r  Evangelical  auspi* 


will  be  noted  in  the  reports  .advanced  instruction  in  engineer-  i  not  only  in  Soirh  America  as 


which  follow,  are  giving  increas- 1  ing,  industrial,  mechanical  and 
ing  attention  to  primary  educa-  civil,  with  a  five  or  six  years’ 
tion,  their  plans,  because  of  the  course  in  each  branch.  The  me- 
very  immensity  of  the  need,  are  dical  faculty  at  Bueuos  Aires 
only  partially  under  way.  More-  j  offers  a  five  years’  course  in 
over,  in  each  country  the  school  t  nomics.  agriculture  and  education 


is.  a  6ocial  agency  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  To  fail  to  make  uee  of 
this  agency  would  be  to  turn 
away  from  the  most  promising 
, actor  in  promoting  the  ideals  and 
principles  which  underlie  fine 
living  and  sound  thinking.  A  third 
important  reason  is  the  real  need 
for  a  type  of  education  which 
recognizes  religion  and  lays 


sure  foundation  for  public  mora-  education 
lity  and  for  real  democracy. 

The  comprehensive  report  on 
Education  issued  by  Commission 
III  of  the  Latin  American  Congress 


are  being  organized,  but  are  as 
yet  in  the  earlier  stages  of  deve¬ 
lopment  in  most  of  the  countries. 
The  great  bulk  of  university 
training  is  still  for  the  so-called 
learned  professions.  A  non-pro¬ 
fessional  education  purely  cultu¬ 
ral  or  purely  vocational  is  not  as 
yet  popular  in  South  America 
among  those  who  can  afford  an 


The  quality  of  professional 
education  in  South  America  is 
excellent.  The  number  of  years 
demanded  for  a  degree  permits 


of  1916,  at  Panama,  remains  an  .  tne  inclusion  of  some  of  the  cul- 
adequate  review  of  South  Ame-ltural  studies  which  in  North 
rican  educational  history  up  to  I  America  are  covered  by  a  college 
I  hat  date  and  a  correspondingly  j  course.  The  degree  of  doctor  of 
omplete  and  accurate  statement  philosophy  seems  to  be  secured 
>f  the  general  status  of  educatio-  :  with  far  greater  ease  than  in 
nil  conditions:  organization,  poli-  j  North  America.  The  correspond- 
•ies  and  programmes.  During  the  j  ing  degrees  in  medicine,  law  and 
ight  years  which  have  elapsed,  j  engineering  represent  very  high 
/many  changes  have  taken  place  standards  of  attainment. 

•’  hi  both  public  and  private  edu-  The  great  problem  of  each 
itional  procedure.  It  is  the  prin-  South  American  state  today  under 

■  pal  purpose  of  the  report  which,  the  rapid  changes  in  the  condi- 
ollows  to  indicate  these  changes  tions  of  its  political,  social  and 
ud  their  bearing  on  the  pro-  industrial  life  is  to  bridge  the 
rammo  which  may  wisely  be  |  gUlf  which  yawns  between  the 

1  1  liticr taken  by  Evangelical  educa-  |  hereditary  ruling  class  which  is 
r.rs  (iu lying  the  coming  decade.  |  highly  educated,  very  able,  yet 
i  relatively  small  in  numbers,  and 
Tin-  Existing  Situation  in  ,  |be  relatively  ignorant  middle 
Each  State.  [  class  also  limited  in  numbers. 

The  South  American  states ,  together  with  the  densely  igno- 
■fiffer  v*idely  in  theif  educational  rant  masses.  The  education  of  the 
,  fficiency  judged  by  modern  j  peasantry  has  hardly  been  at- 
-landardri.  Argentina^  Brazil,  Chi- j  tempted.;  that  of  the  middle  class 

■  and  Uruguay  far  excel  the  other  jS  fairly  under  way.  Yet  even  to- 


whole  but  in  each  of  the  variora 
countries. 

Follow: 

the  report  by 
Ki  ight  Sanders 
1  ,  ofessor  ]  l.  A 


presentation 
Doctor  Frank 
of  New  York  and 
Holme?  of  Ne 


r-publics  in  resources  and  hence 
development.  The  conditions 
i  which  the  states  deal  are 
not  the  same,  yet  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  similarity  in  organization, 
.method  and  viewpoint  which 
lends  itself  to  summary.  In  each 
epublic  the  state  is  in  centraliz¬ 
ed  control  of  public  education  in 
ts  branches.  The  public  at 
large  has  no  voice  in  educational 
matters,  except  as  It  may  elect 
congressman  pledged 
about  certain  reforms 


day  the  educational  conditions  in 
the  country  districts  ana  in  the 
small  towns  in  contrast  with 
those  in  the  large  cities  and, 
especially,  in  the  national  capit¬ 
als  are  highly  deplorable.  Every 
republic  is  awake  to  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  popular  education;  several 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  provide 
it.  Yet  illiteracy  is  greatly  pre¬ 
valent. 

The  educational  system  of  each 
to  bring  republic  is  under  the  direction,  of 
The  for-  ;  a  cabinet  member,  the  Minister  ot 


ork  University  a  spirited,  vigor- 
•  ts  discusron  ->f  many  of  its  im¬ 
portant  phases  ensued. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Adan  of  Argen¬ 
tine  made  a  strong  plea  for  a 
f<  emulated  progress  of  Bib’e 
teaching,  systematically  planned 
r-..’  the  variouj  grades  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  in  adequate  literatu  e 
prepared  cn  the  field.  Professor 
D.  -T.  Fleming  of  the  Union  The '- 
li  gical  Seminary.  New  York,  it 
sited  that  it  is  necessary  somc- 
t.vnes  to  choose  between  quar. 
iPy  and  aualit)  It  is  required 
that 

rlir.ll  be 

to  the  hands  of  nationals.  It 
Must  at  the  same  time  be  thcr- 
tnghly  Christian,  not  only  in 
name  but  in  spirit  and  in  fact, 
ol-o  it  should  be  recognised  Him 
it  cannot  be  truly  Christian  un - 
ftr  it  is  at  the  same  time  educi- 
Uonally  efficient.  Mr.  R.  S.  Civi¬ 
lian,  Bovs  Work  Secretary,  _  ^ 

Y.M  C.A.  of  Buenos  Aires,  deolar-  in  matte™"«uifurs 
ed  that  our  Evangelical  Schools  do  f  ,j  for  most  of 
"  justify  their  existence  unless  ,n  peoples; 


vomen,  operating  qute  without!: 
the  sphere  of  any  ecclesiastical 
rganization,  who  are  real  pro- 
i  bets  of  the  spiritual  life  and  who 
are  doing  much  lo  stem  the  tide 
of  materialistic  philosophy  which 
is  threatening  to  engulf  South 
i -  merica. 

While  not  so  notably  true  >n 
tne  northern  section  of  South 
America,  the  southern  republics 
are  entering  upon  a  period  of  in¬ 
tensive  commercial  ancl  indus- 
irial  development  which  is  giving 
a  great  material  impulse  to  ea  •-L' 
country,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
i?v  ilting  the  emphasis  away  from  , 
the  cultural,  religious  evaluation 
of  life  to  one  that  is  strong  y 
Materialistic.  Within  the  past  few 
\ears  there  has  been  a  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  the  lonnections,  bo'h 
commercial  and  industrial,  be¬ 
tween  Latin  Aerican  lands  and 
'  oth  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  result  has  neen  that  large 
•  umbers  of  representatives  from 
Emope  and  Nor  h  America,  in- 
material  profit, 
gone  inti  (these  countries 
with  their  capicli  and  plans  for 


r  Evangelical  Education  tempted  iQ  the  111 
nationalized  and  pass  in  ,  avo  gone  int.;l 

• 

and  outlook  of 

-  B 


crease  in  the  number  of  national 
ministers.  !>oth  ordained  and  uu- 
oidained,  and  in  t.bfe  number  thet 
are  now  in  training.  Three  new 
<ii  nominations  have  come  into 
the  field  since  1319,  the  Mem-o- 
Qitts,  the  Church  of  God  and  the 
German  Lutherans.  The.  last  men- 
1  turned  group  has  made  a  very  ra- 
1  pid  growth  in  membership.  Thera 
l;s  been  an  increased  emphasis 
paced  on  nrepnration  for  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  and  seminaries  and 
•raining  schools  have  been  esta- 
1  shed  witn  this  end  in  view.  A 
National  Christian  ,  Woman's 
I  <  ague  has  been  formed  in  both 
\rgentina  and  Chile,  which  links 
■.ugether  '.be  women  of  the  Even-, 
golical  churches  to  promote  the 
:f, ritual  and  intellectual  develop- I 
in  ant  of  women,  to  raise  their  i 
Meals,  to  lid  the  women  of  the  I 
f l  urch  to  which  they  belong,  to 
promote  DCtter  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  for  women,  and  to  aid  in 
movements  which  have  ror  their 
object  the  teaching  of  righteous- 
■-SS.  purity  and  truth  to  ta-* 
youth  of  the  land.  It  does  socUl 
fervice  in  public  institutions  suci 
as  homes  of  correction  and  the 
penitentiary,  and  plans  to  reacn 
the  working  girls  in  larger  cen¬ 
tres. 

Brazil  has,  perhaps,  made  l&r- 
r.er  progress  '.bam  any  of  tne 
ether  countries.  Evangelical 
[  hristianiiy  seems  to  have  taken 
I  a  deeper  lvdd  upon  the  Brazilian 
I  pet  pie  than  els.  where  in  South 
I  .‘v merica.  It  is  the  only  one  c' 
j  the  republics  which  das  inde 
-  pendent  autonomous  churches. 

1  rbe  .Presbyterian  Church  of  Btu- 
j  zil,  one  of  these,  now  numbering 
j  more  than  9,000  cnmmunican:s. 
Mere  has  recently  developed  a 
i  i  larked  spirit  of  harmony  and  oo- 
1  (-peration  among  the  Brazilian 
(  ..lurches  which  has  doubtless  cod- 
truuted  to  their  general  fom 
wtrd  movement. 

The  discussion  of  the  report 
revealed  unanimity  of  opinion  on 


minister  ir  1916.  Now  there  i 

commercial  eioclsion,  changing  •'•“<*«*  "”mbe/  s0,  lhat  st.«s 
mo  oi,orin(o;  I „ ri  Mare  being  Liken  for  the  organiza 

t'Oii  of  a  presbytery.  The  number 


mu  tion  to  evangelize  tbe  people.! 

It  has  resulted  :u  mere  liberal  le - ; 
gisiation,  in  the  acknowledgment  i 
of  the  freedom  of  worship,  and, 1 
rivo  ci-ses  at  least,  in  the  direct 
reparation  of  church  knd  sta'.o.  | 

"  here  is  hardiv  a  country  in  i 
South  America  that  has  not  in  th.-  i 
i.ifl  few  years  passed  some  sortl 
of  legislation  looking  toward 
m’erance  and  the  equal  rights  ot 
.'i  ferent  faiths  to  propagate] 
li  emselves  Such  a  situati..r.  | 
socins  to  make  it  in  an  unusual i 
sense  the  business  of  evangelical 
1  bristianity  to  carry  its  gospel  iu 
these  land 5.  There  has  never  been] 
a  time  when  more  doors  were  open  I 
for  entrance,  and  probably  never  J 
time  wlen  there  was  greater! 
need  for  the  peculiar  message  of  ] 
evangelical  Christianity  than  at 
present. 

Progress  iw  Evangelism  Since  the 
Panama  Congress. 

The  years  since  the  Panama 
Congress  have  seen  no  spectacular 
advances  in  the  work  of  the  eva*i- 
lization  of  South  America,  but 
here  has  been  a  steady,  gradual 
increase  in  numbers  in  the  Evau- 

relical  forces  a'.,d  their  evangel  I  the  important  of  the  evangelistic 
has  been  playing  a  larger  and  lar-  method  and  the  desirability  of  uti- 
£tr  part  in  the  lands  in  which  ltjfizing  all  possible  methods  inelud- 
s  being  proclaimed.  In  Colombia  ing  not  only  Evangelistic  preach- 
tbere  was  no  national  ordained  [ing  but  religious  education,  per¬ 
sonal  evangelism  and  special 
agencies  as  well . 


the  character 
whole  republics. 

There  has  bmM  jlalso  a  close  re-  j 
relationship  in  spirit  between  the  | 
T  rench  people  nid  the  peoples  of , 
South  America  Not  Spain  but 
Trance  has  funi  bed  the  model  | 
and  philosophi- 
South  Amer- 
id  it  is  well 
that  a  strong 
has  been  for  ;\ 
ant  in  French 
ng.  While  this 
r  affected  the 
luential  classes 
tups  to-day  are 


•  hey  are  representative  of  th‘- 
1  est  in  organization.  method, 

and  curricula.  It  is  of  special  im¬ 
portance  that  larger  use  shall  be 
made  of  projects  of  interest  to 
he  pupils  .ind  that  Religion  sha.l 
l  e  made  a  matter  of  life. 

Tbe  Report  on  Evangelism  almost  complete!!  dominated  by 

(Introductory  Extiact)  (hit  materialist’. I  emphaais.  It 

The  great  Argentine.  Juan  Ban-  zotiek  to  them  njt 
tisfa  Alberdf,  Well  said:  'Sifn.  'dhe  -arguw.cnt-s 

class  people,  hJ-  tli  ron’S*“riPW"  v 
direct  relaticmaticp  with  raboi 
sal  a  and  in  oth 


known,  of  courst 
materialistic  not 
•ong  period  dom] 
t oinking  arid  wr 
hf.B  more  direr, 
rove rning  and  ii 
yet  the  labour 


.f  congregations  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  numerous  out  st-i- 
f'uns  which  are  visited  occasior- 
•»  iy  by  itinerating  missionaries 
or  national  pastors  have  been 


The  Rev.  Mattathias  Gomez  do 
.Santos,  Pastor  of  one  of  the  largest 
churc.he9  in  Brazil,  declared  his 
conviction  that  nothing  other 
than  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  adequate  to  correct  the  mo¬ 
ral  evils  from  which  society  suf- 


;>  ^Hshed.  These  years  have  seen  fers,  whether  the  lie  so  uuiver- 


press  religion  -nd  you  mutilate 
man.  Religion  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  principle  in  the  development 


movements  in  ' 


matron  of  school  programmes,  the  I  publie  instruction,  who  is  res- 
choice  of  school  boards  and  ihe  ponsible  for  the  appointment  and 


appointment  of  teachers  is  tbe 
duty  of  the  government. 

The  educational  programme  for 
each  nation  provides  four  general 
types  of  instruction:  primary, 
secondary  and  cultural  or  profes¬ 
sional.  Primary  instruction  (La 
Escuela  Primaria)  under  the  best 
auspices  consists  of  a  six-grade 
toarse  of  study  which  a  pupil  is 
fcxpected  to  complete  in  as  many 
years.  In  Argentina  the  pupils 
are  in  school  three  and  a  halt 
hours  each  day,  six  days  a  week. 
The  teachers  are  mainly  women. 
Kindergarten  training,  where 
provided,  precedes  the  first  pri¬ 
mary  year.  Secondary  instruction 
overs  a  four  or  five  year  course 
it  study.  In  the  more  advanced 
publics  these  schools  are  of 
iree  types:  (1)  those  which. aim 
prepare  the  student  for  uni- 


control  of  those  who  do  the  work 
of  recording,  management,  inspec¬ 
tion  and  instruction  throughout 
the  nation.  In  some  countries, 
such  as  Argentina,  primary  edu¬ 
cation  is  legally  under  the  control 
of  each  constituent  state,  but 
where  such  a  state  is  unable  to 
furnish  sufficient  facilities,  the 
national  government  may  esta¬ 
blish  and  control  even  primary 
schools.  Secondary  education  is 
usually  under  the  unquestioned 
control  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  except  that  a  constituent 
state  or  province  may  establish  a 
normal  school  for  the  training  of 
its  own  primary  teaching  force. 
The  officers  and  faculties  of  uni¬ 
versities  are,  as  a  rule,  appointed 
by  the  government,  usually 
through  the  president  of  the  re¬ 
public.  They  are  held  in  high 
l  repute. 

I  In  addition  to  the  public  sys- 
1  tem  of  education  thus  briefly 
|  reviewed,  there  are  two  other 
centres  of  educational  enterprise 
I  in  South  America,  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Evangelical  chur¬ 
ches.  The  Roman  Church  was 
alive,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
Spanish  invasion,  to  the  needs  of 
an  educated  clergy  and  of  a  loyal 
group  of  educated  laity.  It  had 
established  a  dozen  universities 
in  Latin  America  by  1787.  Most 
of  these  wfire  secularized  a  cent¬ 
ury  ago  and  brought  under  go¬ 
vernment  control;  but  the  Roman 
Church  has  founded  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  and 
many  schools  of  secondary  grade 
in  order  to  continue  its  programme 
of  ecplesiastically  controlled  edu¬ 
cation.  Through  these  schools  it 
still  furnished  an  important  part 
of  the  education  of  the  children  ( 
of  the  higher  social  classes,  and  of  | 
its  own  leaders.  The  educational 
programme  of  the  Evangelical  | 
forces  has  developed  during  th» 
past  half  century,  mainly  under  | 
missionary  promotion.  It  has  i 
aimed  to  deal  with  immediate  and  ' 
accessible  needs  and  has  conse- 1 
quently  emphasized  primary  and  i 
secondary  education. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  educational  problem  in  every 
Sleuth  American  State  to-day  is 
to  bridge  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  herditary  ruling 
class,  highly  educated  and  able, 
hut  relatively  small  in  numbers. 

.i .id  .he  relatively  illiterate  mid- 
die  class  also  limited  in  numbers 
together  with  the  densely  igno¬ 
rant  masses.  This  problem  has  be-  , 
come  acute  to-day,  because  oi 
the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in 
tbe  political,  social  and  indus- 
,i  1  lif**  of  thi.se  rations.  Everv 


of  humanity.”  However  splendid  Tinrts  of  th3  worll,  which  are  oon- 
a  11  other  service  which  might  bs,  f<  ssedly  opposed  ;o  anything  like 
ike  cap  sheaf  of  the  whole  is  fk-. ,  i'-'igion. 

’ *.cching  of  th"  nearts  of  indiv  -  Ths  has  been  notably  true  =0 
dual  men  and  of  society  with  the  university  circles.  It  would  bo 
teachings  ii  Jesus  Christ  and  th ,  n  signal  service,  f  some  orgairiza- 
s  .•  uriug  ol  loyalty  to  His  person  ,10n  could  maki  a  satisfactory 
?nd  aims.  survey  of  some  cV  the  great  South 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  An- or  lean  universities  to  see  just 
moment  offers  exceptional  oppor-  hl?w  largely  student  life  has  been 
am  ties  far  evangelism  in  South  alienated  fro  mthings  spiritual. 
America.  There  are  strring  iu  the  Gnly  a  few  year  ago,  some  succ 
scutbern  contin-nt  certain  great  a-i’empt  was  ma*^  in  the  TTnivcr- 
uiovomenis  wh:?h  not  only  afford  s**y  of  Buenos  Ares,  with  the  re  ' 
opportunities  for  the  entrance  cf  su,t  0Qt  60me  6,000  stu-  1 

the  gospel,  but  also  make  dents,  scarcely  score  admitted 
it  incumbent  upon  Evangel-  belief  in  a  p -rsonal  God.  Th> 


ical  Christianity  to  spread 
•he  gosnei  message  broadcast. 
Some  of  these  movements  have 
boon  described  !n  detail  in  othe’ 
reports,  and  need  not  be  discus¬ 
sed  hene.  Two  outrtanding  rea- 
acn  may  bo  given  for  a  more  a... 
rive  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
S’-uth  Amoriqa  just  now.  (:i 
There  is  a  growing  spirit  of 
materialism  as  opposed  to  a  spir- 
fual  interpretation  of  life,  an  1 
an  accompanying  tendency  to 
throw  overboard 


gradual  pushing  out  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  forces  into  large  unoccupied 
territories  in  Colombia,  whero 
gradually  favour  has  been  won  and 
j  ermanent  footholds  taken 

Venezuela  reports  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  considerable  new  territory 
since  the  Panama  Congress, 
well  as  a  /rowth  in  the  numbe- 
of  members.  The  Scandinavi' r. 
vi-ipsion  has  very  substantially  hu 
ceased  its  force  of  workers  and 
a’fp  its  number  of  adherents.  Tne 
cnezuela  jrbport  states  that  there 
(has  been  ?.  lack  of  cooperation 
among  the  various  missives 
working  there,  with  some  over¬ 
lapping  and  rivalry,  so  that  some 
ports  of  tli?  country  which  sorely 
need  the  gospel  have  been  depriv- 
cd  of  mission  •’orvice  and  visita¬ 
tion.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
avoid  this  in  the  future.  The 
work  on  the  Orinoco  River,  start 
ed  in  1920,  is  proving  very  sac- 
<  essful,  and  has  already  produced 
one  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

In  Peru  three  new  departments 
1  ave  been  entered  in  the  northern 
ection;  the  number  of  preaching 
centres  in  rhe  entire  Republic  has 
iT  creased  from  twenty  in  1916  to 
something  more  than  eighty  at  the 
present  time.  These  years  have 


whole  education:'.!  system  of  tb 

more  advanced  South  American  brought  a  very  marked  change  of 
countries  is  shot  through  and  altitude  toward  the  evangelistic 
‘hrough  with  this  prevalent  sp.'--  v°rk.  The  introduction  of  med- 
it.  Even  in  the  primary  schools  *"ai  anfl  nursing  work  has  broken 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  .’ewn  a  g-eat  deal  of  prejudice, 
teaching  that  is  entirely  hostile  to  There  has  been  a  vefry  favourable 

ieligion  or  to  a  theistic  basis  f  altitude  ou  the  part  of  the  gov. 

life.  The  situation  calls  emphati-  ■  mment  toward  the  Evangelical 

cally  for  tbe  earnest  attention  of  v-erk. 

the  religiously-minded  persons  of  The  Evangelical  churches  in 
Europe  ancl  North  America.  Chile  have  made  no  spectacular 

bauuQuw  The  forces  of  the  world  which  advance,  yet  there  has  been  a 

anything  that  contribute  to  the  materialization  steady  forward  movement.  One  of 
savours  of  religion;  and  (2)  there  South  America  are  active;  i?  church  groups  in  ihe  forr 
it.  a  rapidly  growing  tendency  .o  !  it  n°f  time  that  the  more  spi;,:-  vearp  from  1919  to  1922  increan- 

c,i.estion  all  traditional  modes  of  tually-minded  people  make  their  ed  its  membership  by  thirty  per 


il. ought  and  action,  which  finds 
constant  expression  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  realms  and  !-• 
particularly  noticeable  in  the 
icalm  of  religion 

Naturaily,  in  the  discussion  or 
these  and  other  influences,  it  is 
n;  cessary  >o  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  there  are  wide 
d./ferences  existing  between  the 
countries  represented  at  this  coi. 
f  -ence.  and  that  within  the  coun- 
t  '<?s  themselves  there  are  widely 
‘itterent  classes  of  people  who:.e 
rttitudes  are  largely  predotermi'-- 
e  i  by  the  degree  of  education  and 
c  J  (ure  to  which  they  have  at 
tained  and  the  degree  of  freedom 
Mid  independence  which  the 


contribution  as"  veil?  feut'’  while  otner  groups  hav- 

The  second  tendency  mention-  'town  probably  a  larger  percen- 
cd, — to  question  traditional  mode 3  l&Ee  of  growth:  the  Sundaj- 

of  thought  and  action, _ offers  tools  and  young  people’s  socie, 

both  a  challenge  ancl  an  oppor  tv-  -ios  have  ate o  nade  a  very  com- 
niTy  to  Christian  forces.  It  is  a  j  -uondahle  growth.  Perhaps  a  mora 
tendency  not  confined,  to  South  significant  advance  than  that  of 
America.  Wherever  educaton  a-\s  membership  ha»  been  the  rapid 
been  made  general,  it  demands  sain  in  the  matter  of  selfsuppor* 
attention,  for  with  increasing  nong  tbe  churches  and  tlia 
knowledge  como«  increasing  it  blowing  ndssionnry  spirit  of  the 
d-Kpendence  of  thought.  In  every  *  eople, 

land  under  the  sun  manifestation?  In  Argentina  all  of  the  chrur- 


sally  prevalent  or  injustice  and 
oppression  from  which  the  masses 
of  rhe  people  suffer  so  grievously. 

Rev.  Ernesto  Pron  of  the  Wal- 
densian  Colony  in  Uruguay  spoke 
of  the  many  visitors  which  they 
have  each  year,  stating  that  they 
had  been  told  time  and  time  again 
that  their  colony  had  been  provi¬ 
dentially  located  on  this  continent 
to  do  a  great  missionary  work 
for  God.  “We  trust,  he  said,  tijat 
we  may  be  used  of  God  for  t 
purpose.’ 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Tell 
was  loudly  applauded  when  he 
read  the  following  telegrams  from 

the  headquarters  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society — Lon¬ 
don — whom  he  represents  in  the1 
Congress. 

‘‘Please  offer  Montevidean 
Conference  free  fifty  thousand 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  64  paged 
treble  Gospel” 

(Signed)  Menzies-Liverpool 

“Convey  prayerful  greetings 
London  Committee,  Montevideo 
Conference.  Society  commemo¬ 
rating  event  by  issuing  fifty  thou¬ 
sands  Spanish  testaments  to  sell 
at  threepence.” 

(Signed)  Ritson. 


ot  independence  are  making 
themselves  felt,  which  after  a  i, 
:s  one  of  tbe  really  hopeful  signs 
of  the  present  age.  It  is  quit? 
i  at ural  that,  in  South  Amen:' 
y  which  has  made  large  progress 
lave  readied  in  their  economi:  |  i>,onS  the  lines  of  popular  educr. 
ana  social  Jife.  It  would  manifest- i  ^on-  this  independence  should  be 
asserted.  The  increased  ease  in 
ommunication  between  the  di 
foxent  parts  of  the  world  lus 
brought  to  there  lands,  only  a 
tow  years  ago  very  largely  shut 
M  from  the  currents  of  modern 
l’fe.  the  news. of  what  men  aui 
I  women  in  other  lands  are  doing, 
i  cld  thus  has  promoted  in  them 
|  U’hDy  of  the  same  reactions  which 
-UTe  taken  place  elsewhere. 
There  has  been  a  questioning  of 
authority  of  ev^ry  sort,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  realm  of  religion 
’>  ecclesiastical  organization  has 
found  itself  able  to  bold  the 
f-  lnds  of  men  and  women  in  sub- 
action  as  before  So  it  has  com 
0  Pass  that  there  has  been  a  verV 
Mineral  revolt  among  most  clas- 
a,*in .  of  South  American  citizens 
•gainst  the  only  spiritual  organ 
‘"Mon  which  the  majority  of 
tnrra  have  known,  the  Roman 
'  atholic  Church  Moreover,  these 
ve,7  People,  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  realities  of 
region  and  the  institution  which 
is  chiefly  represenL-d  that  rea'i- 

' v  in  their  mindk  have  in  many 
iMses  swunt  away,  not  alone  from 
‘he-€h»freb  hut  t[om  raiio*— 


•lies  have  increased  in  member- 
snp  since  Panama,  the  rate  of 
increase  varying  from  thirty  o 
tnree  hundred  per  cent.  Time 
!i«.s  been  a  very  considerable  :u- 


stress  on  the  worthiness  of  boil 
North  and  South  America  for  In¬ 
ternational  Friendship  and 
Union.  The  fault  that  so  far  thi.- 
had  not  boon  so  Dr.  Brum  laid 
the  doors  of  both  North  ana 
South  America. 

The  North  believes  that  if  they 
remaiu  isolated  they  wILl  be  able 
tc-  keep  out  of  war  and  so  help 
the  rest  of  the  world;  the  South 
believe  that  isolation  means  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  again 
fly  at  one  another’s  throats. 

World  Peace  was  only  possible, 
declared  the  ex-President  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  by  an  American  League  of 
Nations.  This  would  not  interfero 
with  the  European  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  but  would  act  as  a  Regions  I 
League  affiliated  to  tbe  World 
League  with  proportionate  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  higher  and  lower 
j  Governing  Bodies  in  the  same 
(way  as  the  48  States  of  Amerlr* 
are  now  represented  in  the  Se- 
rate  and  the  lower  House. 

In  America  just  as  in  Eutop*. 
there  are  many  small  nations  writ 
inevitable  jealousies  and  suspi 
cions  of  on©  another.  The  bash 
cause  of  tbe  war  is  Pear — saic 
Dr.  Brum-  The  peoples  of  the 
world  do  not  want  wax.  but  fear 
prevails  amongst  many  of  the 
Nations  which  may  well  lead  tc 
another  great  catastrophe.  But 
in  the  Americas,  declared  the 
speaker,  we  have  no  fear  and  be 
cause  of  this  the  North  and  Sooth 
of  this  great  continent  are  in  the 
I  best  situation  to  stand  for  world 
1  peace.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
because  of  the  North  American 
tradition  of  isolation  under  tb< 
Monroe  Doctrine,  that  such  i 
movement  would  be  quick!) 
realized . 

A  Pan-American  League  would 
Dot  entail  upon  the  United  States 
any  greater  harden  than  hai 
already  been  assumed  under  this 
doctrine,  continued  Dr.  Brum;  as 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the 
United  States  undertakes  to  de¬ 
fend  all  American  States  from 
armed  attack.  There  are  those  who 
object  to  a  Pan-American  League 
as  they  consider  such  would  en¬ 
danger  democracy,  but  this 
argument  does  not  hold,  said  the 
speaker,  since  it  would  be  entirely 
possible  for  an  agreement  to  be 
made  whereby  no  action  shoulr 
take  effect  until  it  had  beet 
ratified  by  the  Congress  of  eacl 
nation . 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Brum  pair 
a  tribute  to  the  American  womei 
tor  this  political  and  social 
freedom,  and  declared  that  in  one 
year  from  now,  women's  suffrage 
would  also  be  an  accomplished 
fact  in  Uruguay,  making  her  the 
second  nation  to  give  women  an 
equal  place  with  men. 

The  hope  expressed  by  the  ex 
President  that  members  of  tU 
Congress  would  use  their  in 
fluence  as  apostles  of  goodwil 
and  friendship  between  the  Na¬ 
tions  met  with  general  and  un¬ 
qualified  approbation,  and  t b • 
President  ot’  the  Congress,  Dr. 
Erasmo  Braga,  assured  him  in 
the  name  of  all  present  that  bis 
message  would  be  carried  far  a  fid 
wide  throughout  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  in  support  of  International 
Friendship  and  World  Peace. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  United  Evangelistic  Campaign. 

Much  interest  was  awakened  in 
the  afternoon  session  by  a  re¬ 
solution  signed  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  and  introduced  by  Doctor  W. 
G.  Hounshell  of  Nashville, 
Fenn.  U.S.A.,  calling  for  a  Con¬ 
tinent-wide  Evangelistic  cam¬ 
paign  to  be  participated  in  by  all 
of  the  evangelical  force.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  resolution  sthe  mover 
declared  that  the  spirit  of  the 
present  Congress  made  it  evident 
the  time  had  come  when  all  of 
the  great  Evangelical  Churches 
could  work  together  in  such  a 
movement.  He  told  of  the  re¬ 
markable  results  of  united  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  in  Korea  some 
years  ago  and  described  results 
that  coul-d  only  be  attributed  to 
the  united  prayers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  that-  land  that  God 
might  so  use  and  bless  their  ef¬ 
forts  as  to  bring  a  great,  revival 
of  this  work-  The  resolutions  fol¬ 
low  : 

1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Evangelical  forces  of 
South  America  should  unite  in  a 
general  Continent-wide  Evan¬ 
gelistic  campaign . 

2.  That  thorough  preparation 
be  made  in  the  production  of  li¬ 
terature  suitable  to  the  varioU6 
classes  and  that  all  the  forces 
available  be  coordinated  for 
maximum  efficiency  in  such 
evangelistic  work. 

3.  That  special  effort  be  made 
to  adapt  the  Christian  message 
and  speakers  to  all  classes  and 
people  in  South  America . 

4.  That  special  effort  be  made 
to  command  the  best  talent  for 
this  work. 

|  5.  That  a  Commission  be  ap¬ 

pointed  to  carry  oat  the  purpose 
of  these  resolutions. 

6.  That  we  call  upon  Christians 
everywhere  to  join  with  us  in  the 
ministry  of  intercession  that 
many  may  accept  Christ  as  their 
personal  Saviour  and  Lord. 

The  resolution  by  request  of 
the  mover  was  referred  to  the 
Business  Committee. 

An  American  League  of  Nations. 

A  crowded  hall  awaited  with  in¬ 
terest  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum’s  lec¬ 
ture  on  a  United  Pan- America  or 
an  American  League  of  Nations. 
This  is  the  ex-President  of  Uru¬ 
guay's  pet  subject  and  he  is  not 
discouraged  because  a  plan  for  a 
Pan-American  Association  of  Na¬ 
tions  has  not  as  yet  been  realized. 

The  speaker,  who  is  a  staunch 
‘uiuporter  of  laid 
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Work  at  the  International  Schoo 
in  English  and  follows  in  every 
adopted  in  the  best  educational  establishments 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  Kingdom 


is  done  entirely 
ivay  the  methods 


BY  BISHOP  OLDHAM 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
itlie^  Engllidh  speaking*  families!  of 
Montevideo  to  know  something  mo¬ 
re  of  the  church  that  is  to  be  built 
in  that  fair  city,  and  the  corner  -  sto¬ 
ne  of  which  is  to  be  laid  today,  Sun¬ 
day,  5th  April,  at  3  p.  m.  It  is 
intended  to  be  the  church  home  of 
the  non -Anglican  section  of  the  En¬ 
glish  -  speaking  residents.  For  the 
Anglicans  there  is  already  the  Tri¬ 
nity  Church  in  which  the  kindly  and 
capable  Canon  Blount  ministers  to 
all  Anglicans  and  their  friends,  in  a 
way  that  I  am  told  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

But  there  is  a  considerable  group 
of  non  -  Anglicans,  some  of  whom 
have,  for  years,  shared  with  the  Spa¬ 
nish  congregation  the  fine  Church 
edifice  at  the  corner  of  Constituyen- 
te  and  Medanos. 

JfarA  IV  Tpupfloif  f/uin/l  I. 

years  ago,  a  small  group  of  English- 
speaking  folk  who  were  of  the  ut¬ 
most  service  to  their  Spanish  fel¬ 
low  -  worshippers.  The  Englishgroup, 
indeed,  by  their  added  efforts  and 
their  tireless  energy  made  it  possible 
'’for  the  Spanish  Congregation  to  build 
its  noble  church  home,  perhaps 
the  finest  non  -  Catholic  church  build¬ 
ing  in  South  America.  This  Church 
for  years  has  been  shared  by  the 
two  congregations — the  Spanish  ne¬ 
cessarily,  having  been  given  prece¬ 
dence  is  the  selection  of  hour?  for 
service,  etc. 

While  the  English-speaking  group 
was  small  this  arrangement  served. 
But  with  the  coming  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Truscott  there  has  been  much 
stir  of  life  and  very  marked  growth 
in  the  numbers  both  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  of  the  Sunday  School; 
•and  it  began  to  be  very  clear  that 
one  church  plant  could  not  well  ser¬ 
ve  the  growing  necessities  of  two 
active  stirring  congregations. 

Thi9  becoming  clear  to  Pastor 
and  people  the  resolution  was  form¬ 
ed  to  seek  a  separate  location  and 
•build  a  church  for  the  distinctively 
English  speaking.  It  was  not  an 
adventure  to  be  lightly  encounter¬ 
ed;  but  Dr.  Truscott  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  leads  are  Irot  easily  daunted. 
They  therefore,  after  much  thought 
and  prayer,  said,  as  they  did  of  old, 
"Let  us  arise  and  build";  and  very 
modest  plans  were  made  for  a  small 
church . 

But  presently  it  was  learned  that 
there  was  for  sale  a  fine  lot  at  the 
•  corner  of  Yaro  and  Guayabo,  right 
alongside  of  the  University,  perhaps 
the  most  commanding  location  in  this 
growing  city.  With  fine  courage 
and  prevision  of  the  future  it  was 
determined  to  buy.  The  purchase 
was  made,  and  by  the  ceasekess  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  ever-active  Pastor  with 


Airy  and  Spacious  Premises 


the  congregation  and  friend; 
land  is  wholly  paid  for. 

But  in  the  location  so  providen¬ 
tially  in  hand,  it  would  be 


of  its  surroundings.  The  genera- 


classes  of  this  city  .a  foreign 
should  erect  a  building  which 
ted  from  the  dignity  of  its  sor round¬ 
ings.  Nor  would  it  be  right 
to  erect  for  the  worship  of  A1 
God  anything  less  than  a 
temple. 


be  done.  D 

jalo-  cur¬ 
are  Facing 

sition.  But  the  whole  city  will  be 
interested  in  the  outcome ;  both  bc- 


..  —tjgjir  small - - 

very  strenuous  pr'po- 


and  her  fine  group  of  teachers,  is 


other  ways;  and  because  of  ; 


the  life  being  prepared  for  on  earth, 
In  these  matteos  every  public-spirit¬ 
ed  inhabitant  of  the  city  is  concern¬ 
ed;  and  it  is  certain  that  every 
thought  full  reader  will  wish  the  gal 
lant  enterprise  God  speed. 

Since  Dr.  Truscott  will  receive  but 
a  pittance  of  help  from  elsewhere 
he  looks  to  Montevideo  to  help  to 
bring  the  whole  enterprise  to  a.  happy 
conclusion.  He  goes  on  a  brief  fur¬ 
lough  after  a  very  strenuous  five 
years  of  successful  work ;  meanwhile 
the  contracts  are  let  and  the  work 
will  go  on,  and  the  Pastor  will  be 
back  in  time  to  make  what  must 
be  a  very  active  camcaign.  But  the 
cause  is  the  best;  and  the  steps  al¬ 
ready  taken  commend  themselves, 
and  “the  end  crowns  the  work”  will 
be  written  soon  in  the  records  of 
the  city  of  Montevideo. 

Once  more  we  hear  Jehovah's 
words  to  Joshua  when  he  faced  over¬ 
powering  odds,  "Be  thou  strong  and 
very  courageous”.  The  issue  is  in 
His  hands,  it  cannot  fail. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE 
We  consider  it  a  great  honour  to 
have  added  to  the  list  of  Contribu¬ 
tors  to  The  Sun  the  name  of  Bishop 
Oldham.  To  residents  in  the  River 
Plate,  no  introduction  of  Bishop  Old¬ 
ham  is  necessary  but  to  newcomers: 


we  may  say  that  when  in  due  cour¬ 
se  they  have  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  him  they  will  see  before  them, 
a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  broad¬ 
minded  priest  who  will  irresistibly 
bring  to  their  memory  the  line:  “a 
man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear”. 

AN. 

INVITATION 

Mrs.  (J 

man  and  Mrs.  Speer  ex 

tend  to* 

ie  members  of  the  Ameri- 

can  Wo 

den's  Gub  a  cordial  invi 

tation  to 

4ave  tea  with’  them  at  half 

past  fou 

Jon  Tuesday,  April  the  se 

venth  at 

pthe  Pi^ado  Restaurant  — 

the  ci 

ogress  on  Social  Work 

GOLF 

CH 

jMONT  GOLF  CLUB 

/  The  Ci 

^imont  Golf  Gub  of  Mon- 

tevideo, 

vishes  to  announce  that  the 

formal  o 

pening  of  the  1925  season 

will  take  place,  today. 

In  mak 

ing  this  announcement  it 

wishes  to 

extend  a  cordial  invitation 

to  the  niembers  of  all  Golf  Gubs 

in  South 

America,  to  participate  in 

the  competition  on  that  day,  and 
utilize  the  Chimont  Club  house  and 
facilities  to  the  fullest  extent 
In  the  morning  there  will  be 
competition  for  mixed  two  ball  four¬ 
somes,  with  suitable  prizes.  Lunch 
will  be  served  at  noon,  and  the 
course  free  in  the  afternoon  for  all 
who  care  to  play  with  no  official 
competition  scheduled. 

At  5  o’clock,  will  start  a  The  dan- 
zant,  for  all  who  care  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  good  orchestra,  and  the 
spacious  room  for  dancing. 

The  Chimont  Golf  Club  assure- 
all  fellow  golfers,  that  a  pleasant 
day  is  in  store  for  those  who  come. 

MONTEVIDEO  GOLF  CLUB 
The  Secretary  of  the  M.G.C. 
wishes  to  inform  Members  that  they 
have  been  invited  to  the  opening 
day  at  the  Chimont  Golf  Club  on 
April  5. 


IMPROVE  TOUR  SPANISH 
BY  READING 

k  tDanana 

the  best  informed 

URUGUAYAN  MORNING  PAPER 
OFFICES:  1478  dUDADELA 
PRICE  4  CENTS. 


Rif  o  n  the  royal  mail 

.  M.  O.  1  .  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY 

Sailings  from  Msntsirldsa 


DESNA  for  Liverpool 
AVON  for  Southampton 

DEMERARA  for  Liverpool 


about  April  It 

about  April  15 

about  April  £8 


Fortnightly  Seniot  bataoon  Hamburg,  Southampton, 
Cherbourg  «n4  ear  York  by  tho  R.  M.  S.  P.  *0*  Boat. 

T)  O  AT  D  i™E  PACIFIC 

L.  O.  IN.  u.  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Sailing  from  Montevideo  Pont*  Arena*  and  West 
Coast  only 

LAGUNA  . . .  ■  .  April  15 

For  further  Information  apply  to  the  Agents 

<3Z  STA.PLEDO^T 
PIEDRAS,  33? 


Lamport  %  Holt  Line 

PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  NEW  YORK 
Calling  at  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Trinidad  &  Barbados 
[NEXT  SAILINGS  FROM  MONTEVIDEO 
«VANDYCK>  on  April  14 

■  VAUBAN.  on  April  18 


AGENT 

M.  REAL  DE  AZUA  —  CERRITO  382  fl*-  Floor 


LLOYD  REAL  H0LANDES 

Sailings  for  Santos,  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahfa  Pernambuco  Las  Palmas 
Vigo,  Lisboa.  Leixoes,  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Amsterdam 

S.  S.  ZEELANDIA  on  APRIL  il 
Agent  In  Montevideo 

ANTONIO  PIAGGIO  Piedras  425  Tel  821  Central 


I 


THE  BRITISH  BJNK  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1863 


rtBiid  Office'.  4  Mofgate.  E  C  2  Londres  T*  ranch  s:  Man 
Chester,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario  de  Sania  F6,  Pergamino,  Rfo  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paolo,  Bahfa,  Pernambuco  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Gran¬ 
de,  Santos. 

Montevideo:  Zabala  1480,  Agencies:  Rondeau,  Avenida  Ge¬ 
neral  Rondeau  1671.  Corddn,  Constituyente  1014;  Mercedes,  Mon¬ 
tevideo  719,  Mercedes,  (Soriano). 

The  Bank  draws  on  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  and 
undertakes  all  kinds  of  banking  business 


Rates  o  fin  teres  t  until  further  notice 

In  Current  Account  Troom  $  1,000  to  $50,000,  1  o/o  por  anunm 

Other  Deposits . Conventional 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS  WITH  PASS  BOOK 

At  sight  after  6n  days  .  .  . 

Falling  due  every  3  months  . 

Falling  due  every  6  monthl  0 


April  25  -  1924 


CONVENTIONAL 

C.  W.  Drever  Manager. 


BANK  OF  LONDON  &  SOUTH  AMERICA  LTD. 

FORMERLY 

THE  LONDON  &  RIVER  PLATE  BANK  LTD. 

WITH  WHICH  IS  AMALGAMATED 
THE  LONDON  &  BRAZILIAN  BANK  LTD. 
ESTABLISHED  1862 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE  FUND  *7,140,000 

HEAD  OFFICES:  7  Princes  Street,  London,  E.  G  2 
REGISTERED  OFFICE:  25|31  Moorgate,  London,  E  C  2 
BRANCHES  IN  MONTEVIDEO :  41S  Cerrito;  1699  Bio  Negro 
(Agency).  Agencies  at  Payaandd  Salto  and  Rivera 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES:  in  Argentina,  Braxil,  Chile  p„ 
ragnay,  Colombia,  also  at  New  York,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  oiorto 
Manchester,  and  Bradford.  ^  ' 


AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Exchange  transactions  with  an  Financial  Centres 
ALL  KINDS  OF  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Affiliated  with  LLOYD'S  BANK  LIMITED.  Head  Office-  71  Lom 
bard  Street  London  E.  C.  3.  Subscribed  Capital  £71,864.780  Paid  m 
2d' Wales4'372'966’  B°SCr’e  Pund  £10.000.°00.  1,600  Offices  in  England 

o.  H.  Fuller,  Manager. 


AVOID  ALL  TROUBLE 

BY  RUNNING  YOUR  OAR  WITH 

NAFTA  “ENERGINA” 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  AT 

THE  BLUE  PUMPS 


THE  SUIZO 

“For  BOGS  and  R4000 
<*  ■  real  JUICY  STEAK” 

( PLAZA  D4DHPBNDKNCLA ) 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
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A  P  ream  Realised 

«A  NON-PUNCTURABLE  TIRE 
WHICH  CANNOT  PUNCTURE » 

For  Particulars  Apply.’ 

6.  A.  SYHONDS  LAVALLEJA  1818 

•The  British  Motor  Repairing  Works* 

STUDY  THIS  TIRE  BFFQRE  BUYING 
ONE  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE 


<0  7X81  O  7X11" 


THE  SUN  will  be  published  on 
TUESDAY  next,  and  then  not  again 
until  after  La  Semana  de  Turismo. 


The  American  Association  is  or¬ 
ganising  a  Lunch  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  Phillip  at  the  Alhambra 
Hotel  on  Tuesday.  The  Members 
of  the  American  Womens  Club  and 
all  members  of  the  American  Co¬ 
lony  in  Montevideo  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  The  price  of  lunch 
will  be  $1.50  and  it  will  be  served 
at  12.15  sharp. 


Bishop  Oldham  will  be  assisted  by 
•Bishop  McConnelll  and  Dr.  Trus- 
cott  at  the  laying  of  the  Corner  Sto¬ 
ne  of  the  New  Methodist  Church'  at 
the  corner  of  Yaro  and  Guayabo, 
and  several  speakers  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  seats  on  the  platform. 
The  Ceremony  will  take  place  at  3 
o’clock  and  the  public  is  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend. 

We  remind  Golfers  and  even  non 
Golfers  that  today's  the  day  at  the 

Gaimonl  Golf  Club.  -P-or  further 

particulars  see  under  the  heading 
"Golf”. 


DBUGUA7  DA7  B7  DA7 


Yesterday  three  new  Rubbish 
Destroyers  were  inaugurated  in  the 
presence  of  the  Municipal  Authori¬ 
ties. 


TODAV’8  IVXNTS 

Laying  of  Foundation  Stone  of  New 
Methgdist  Episcopal  Church. 

Golf :  C.G.C.  Opening  Day ,  Cerro. 


TOMOBBOW’S  I  VENTS 


Ladies  Aid  Society.  Reception  to 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Oldham,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Truscott ,  San  Jose  1466. 
Girl  Guides  Picnic  to  Carrasco  Mus¬ 
ter  Rivera  y  Comercio  8.30. 

Fixtures  at  a  Glance 


Yesterday  the  opening  took  place, 
of  the  tenders  for  the  construction 
of  the  free  port  in  Colonia.  Three 
firms  tendered:  Mauricio  Kirbaum; 
Jacobo  A.  J.  Van  Haaren  y  Jean, 
and  George:  Hersent. 


A  further  twelve  hundred  metres 
of  the  Rambla  Wilson  have  been 
opened  to  the  public,  south  of  the 
Buceo  Cemetery. 


We  drawn  attention  to  the  invi¬ 
tation  published  in  The  Sun  today, 
and  issued  by  the  Lady  Delegates 
to  the  Congress. 


Mrs.  Bayne  will  not  keep  her  at 
home  day  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mrs.  Stanley  V.  Coates  will  be 
at  home  on  Thursday  next. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Graeey  are  ex¬ 
pected  back  on  Friday  by  the  Ur- 
qutiza. 


Mr.  Ratcliff  is  leaving  for  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  next  Sunday  night,  the 
first  etape  in  his  trip  home  via  Chili 
and  New  York. 


Mrs.  and  Miss  Wintertou  and 
Miss  Mary  Coles  arrived  back  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  Highland  Glen  and 
were  welcomed  by  their  many 
friends.  Miss  Mary  Coles  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  sister  who  is  tak¬ 
ing  up  her  definite  residence  in 
Montevideo. 


Tickets  (Price  $1.50)  are  now  on 
sale  at  the  English  Club  and  the 
Central  Library  for  the  Concert  in 
aid  of  St.  Dunstans  being  organised 
by  the  Services  Association  for  April 
25.  All  seats  are  unreserved. 


The  Foreign  Ministry  will  be  ope¬ 
ned  for  Passport  business  next  week 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  10 
to  11. 


In  today’s  Regatta  in  the  Bay, 
Uruguay  and  Argentina  will  take 
part  in  the  International  races. 


The  2945  cattle  which  entered  the 
Tablada  yesterday  had  been  sold  in 

,»<iv-xnqo  to  tlie  Frigol^lJ  f  ijsoo.  JT~ 

morrow  245  waggons  of  cattle  and 
31  of  sheep  are  expected. 

Readers  of  THE  SUN  who  require 
fuller  details  of  the  items  of  new-: 
published  in  Uruguay  Day  by  Day 
are  referred  to  La  Manana  and 
El  Diorio 


Auriel  Shaw  (10  Ramon  Marques), 
Miss  Titi  Cooper  (19  de  Abril  27), 
Miss  Dreda  Pearson  (Convencion 
1526)  Miss  Hilda  Blount  JChuca- 
rro  51),  Miss  Margarita  Henderson 
(355  Larranaga)  and  The  Sun  Of¬ 
fices.  They  will  be  obtainable  from 
Tuesday  onwards  only. 

Members  of  the  Choral  Society 
who  still  have  copies  of  The  May 
Queen  or  The  Cradle  of  Christ  in 
their  possession  are  requested  to 
forward  same  without  delay  to  Mrs. 
Browning  do.  Y.W.C.A.  Sarandi 


SHOPPING  GUIDE 


OOAIi  lMB«HANTft 


WILSON,  SONS  *  Co.  Ltd. 
Best  Household  Coal.  Lowest  Prices 
MISIONES  1513 


DRESSMAKERS 


The  Follies  announce  a  Ball  at  the 
Parque  Hotel  for  Saturday,  April  18 
at  9.45,  in  honour  of  Miss  Winifred 
Richards  who  has  been  Folly  Presi¬ 
dent  from  the  start  and  who  is  re¬ 
signing  on  the  occasion  of  her  de¬ 
parture  for  England  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  Tickets  have  been  fixed 
at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  $1. 
INCLUDING  refreshments.  They 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Vera  or 


MAUD  NEUBERGER  (de  Paris) 
Dresses  to  order.  Models  from  Paris 
JULIO  HERRERA  Y  OBES  1444 


E  LEOTRI CIAH8 


CHARLES  GROVE 
Electrical  Installation  and 
Appliances.  Estimates  Free 
FLORIDA  1487 


IRONMONGERS  ft  BAZAARS 


FERRETERIA  GANDOS 
Kitchen  a  Household  Requirement! 
Pyrex  Dishes  in  All  Sizes 
RINCON  650  (esq.  B.  Mitre) 


APRIL  7  (Tuesday) 
Farewell  Lunchepn  to  Mr.  Hof¬ 
fman  Philip  ( Organised  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Association)  Alhambra  Hotel 
12.15. 

APRIL  8  (Wednesday) 
Christian  Work  Congress  Closing 
Session ,  Pocitos  Hotel. 

APRIL  15  (Wednesday) 
Tydeman-Coles  Wedding  Holy  Tri¬ 
nity  Church  9.30  p.m. 
Entertainment  Society  Annual  Gene¬ 
ral  Meeting ,  Victoria  Hall  9.30. 

APRIL  17I  (Friday) 

Rotary  Club  Lunch  Alhambra  Ho¬ 
tel  12.15. 

APRIL  18  (Saturday) 

A  Folly  Ball ,  Pa*que  Hotel  9.45. 

APRIL  22  (Wednesday) 
British  Society  Annual  General 
Meeting,  Victoria  Hall  9.30. 

APRIL  24  (Friday) 


American  Business 
Hotel  12.15 

Bridge  Drive  (Oi 


Lunch,  Alhambra 
anised  by  Mon¬ 


tevideo  Tennis  Cli  ))  Victoria  Hall 
Saturday) 
cert  ( Organised 
ocidtion),  Victo- 


APRIL  25 
St.  Duns  tan’s  C01 
by  the  Serzrices  As 
ria  Hall  9.15. 

MAY  5  c,  .  ;  . ; 

Goode -Davie  Warding  Cripta  de 
Santa  Maria  Auxi  jadora,  9.30. 

MAY  9  (Saturday) 

Annual  Bal  (Organised  bjy  the 
Montevideo  Tennis,  Club. 

MAY  16  (  Saturday) 

Private  Evening  IJarty. 

British  Schools  Bazaar,  Victoria 
Hal  1. 

LA'iER  DATES  — NO  CHANGE 


Brofeiaional  Directory 


LAWYER 


Dr.  GUILLERMO  WILSON.  O. 
B.  E.  Legal  adviser  to  His  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty’s  Legation  in  Montevi¬ 
deo.  Calle  25  de  Mayo  395.  TeL 
i*95  Central. 


DOCTOR-8 


Dr.  ALFREDO  PERSICO,  En¬ 
glish  speaking  Physician  and  Sur¬ 
geon  (of  the  Staff  of  the  Maciel 
Hospital).  Consulting  hours  2.30  to 
4.30  daily  and  from  8.30  to  10.30 
p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Calle  Rio  Branco  1271 
(two  minutes  from  Plaza  Indepen¬ 
dence).  Tel.:  2474  Central. 


DENTIST 


Drs.  T.  E.  GALLAUGHER  and 
G.  E.  IVEY  North-American  Dental 
Surgeons.  Calle  Sarandi  669.  Tele¬ 
phone  1932  Central.  Consulting 
Hours  9-6. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HENRY  CASTLE  AYRE  Profe¬ 
ssor  of  English  (Professor  at  the 
National  High  Schoof  of  Commer¬ 
ce  and  at  the  Naval  School)  G.ia- 
vabo  1598. 


LA  MANANA  18  ON  SALK  £5 
alt,  ktosqurs  and  iit rtrtA itncs. 

Prlc* . y  o  U« 

Subscription  per  6  mouths  s  5.5i 
Subscription  per  12  months  _ 


GUERET'S 


Anglo  -  Uruguayan 
COAL  Co.  Ltd. 


MPORTERS  OF 


CARDIFF 

GLASGOW 

FORGE 


COAL 


ANTHRACITE 
FOUNDRY  COKE 
GAS  COKE 


GALVANISED 
IRON  SHEETS 


11RRITO  lit 

Teldfonos:  Central  3608  —  Cooperativa 


HIGH  CLASS 
»  ENGLISH 
TAILORS 


Ituzaing6  1336 


SOUND  ADU1CE 


Before  installing  any  of  the  substitute*  to 
gas  In  your  bathroom,  study  and 
discover  how  economical  gas  Itself  really  Is 


WHEN  YGU  WANT  TO  DYE,  BE  SURE  YOU  GET 

X  Jl  /  X  A  r  Vy1 

AND  DIE  SOONER  THAN  TAKE  ANY  OTHER 

Importers  Oscar  Pintos  —  18  de  Julio  esq.  Paraguay 


PIANOS 


CARLOSOTT  y  Cia.  25  de  Mayo  509 


JUST  RECEIVED  A  NEW  LOT  OF 

Libby  Sliced  Piueaples,  Asparngus 
Sour  Mixed  Pickles.  Mustard,  Sweet 
Hehsh,  Sour  Gherkins.  Tomato  Catchup, 
Red  Salmon,  Sauer  Kraut. 


SOLD  IN  ALLGOOD  STORES 


Cia  Swift  de  Montevideo  S.A 


■  Q^vJJL  &*-  <  cl  3U 


\ 
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NOTICE 

• ^  “Foreign  Exchange ”  and  “Stock 
]. xchange ’’  information  published  in 
The  Sun ”  is  supplied  by  Mr.  David 
ierald,  Broker,  25  de  Agosto  405 


The  Congress  Day  by  Day 

CONGRESS  PROGRAM  APRIL  5 


foreign  exchange 

YESTERDAYS  MID-DAY  RATES 


EXCHANGE  ON 


England.  .  • 
United  States 
France  -  •  • 
Belgium.  •  • 
Switzerland.  . 

Italy.  .  •  •  • 
Spain  .  .  .  • 
Holland  .  .  • 
Brasil  .... 
Argentine  .  . 


Cable 

Obe«ne 

47  ll8 

47  111 

It  6  50 

106  20 

1(4  Of) 

18  10 

18  45 

18  6  i 

4  84 

4  85 

2 1  85 

22  90 

6  68 

6  59 

2  84 

2  35 

4b$700 

40*700 

I.60 

1  .60 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 

1  There  was  a  quiet  market  yes¬ 
terday  but  with  value  well  main¬ 
tained. 

The  following  operations  were  re¬ 
gistered  : — 

Consolidated : 

14,100  at  66.30 
1,410  at  66.40 
9,400  at  66.50  (April) 

1905  Conversion  : 

27,508.75  at  88.40 
9,325.00  at  88.30 
Mortgage  Bonds: 

K  1,500  at  94.00 

O  1,300  at  92.50 
U  1,000  at  91.70 

Z  31,950  at  90.30 

'*  10,0000  at  90.40  (Apr.  15) 

”  2,575  at  9°-10  (Cash) 


SHIPPING 


VOLTAIRE  (River  Plate  —  New 
York)  arrived  yesterday  at  New 
York . 

AVON  (Southampton  —  River 

riatc)  ^mrcr-yest trimiy  — 

ALMANZORA  (Southampton  — 
River  Plate)  called  at  Cherbourg 
ydsterday. 

•  HIGHLAND  LADDIE  (River 
Plate  —  London)  left  here  yester¬ 
day  for  Las  Palmas. 

HIGHLAND  PRIDE  (London— 
River  Plate)  arived  here  yesterday 
from  Rio. 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  5 
16:  Afternoon  session:  Conside¬ 
ration  of  Report  XII  "Cooperation 
and  Unity”. 

20.30:  Evening  Session:  Presen¬ 
tation  of  the  evangelical  work  in 
Europe  by  M.  Cadier,  of  France 
and  Sr.  Marquez,  of  Spain. 
MONDAY,  APRIL  6 
9:  Morning  Session;  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Report  X,  "Relations  between 
national  and  foreign  workers”. 

11.30:  Half-hour  of  spiritual  me¬ 
ditation  to  be  led  by  M.  Cadier. 

14:  Six  sectional  meetings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  six  committees 
on  Resolution.  All  delegates  and 
supposed  to  attend  one  or  another 
of  these  meetings  according  to  their 
choice. 

18:  Address  in  the  Atheneum  by 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Inman  on  “Some 
problems  which  are  solved  by  means 
of  world  cooperation”. 

20.30:  Evening  Session:  Addres¬ 
ses  by  Miss  Florence  Smith  and  Dr. 
Ernestina  Nelson. 

AGENDA  REPORT  XII 

(1)  How  can  the  essential  unity 
of  the  whole  body  of  Christian  be¬ 
lievers  be  rooted  in  the  thought 
and  be  progressively  worked  out  in 
our  programs. 

(2)  Isl  /'there  a  rising  itidte  of 
desire  and  effort  for  co-operation. 

(3)  Is  it  desirable,  at  this  time 
to  raise  the  question  of  organic 
union,  whether  in  each  Republic  or 
in  all  South  America? 

(4)  Would  it  be  a  help  if  the 
Churches  should  be  known  under  a 
coraomn  name,  remanding  the  De 

lowing  —  if  so  desired. 

(5)  Should  we  recommend 
helps  towards  fraternity  . 

(a)  A  common  hymnal  for  all 
South  America  and  the  adjacent 
Spanish  lands? 

(b)  The  acquiring  of  lands  and 
equipment  for  Summer  Conference 


for  study,  play,  aid  worship  at  sui¬ 
table  centres. 


(6)  Shall  we 


rontinue  to  press 


for  the  creation  <  f  graduate  schools 
Social  service. 


of  Theology  and 

(7)  Hight  thse  schools  be  also 
schools  of  languages  and  Mission- 
nary  preparation? 

How  shall  this  be  brought  to 
pass? 

(8)  Shall  we  recommend  the 
“Continent  wide”1  Evangelistic  effort 
that  has  been  sugegsted. 

(9)  Does  Christian  unity  make 
for  International  good-will? 

(10)  How  shall  we  promote  the 
anti-war  spirit  and  seek  to  array 
.the  consciences  of  our  churches 
against  its  futility  and  sinfulness. 

AGENDA  ON  REPORT  OF  X 

I.  How  and  how  far  should  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  affect  relations 
between  foreign  and  indigenous  wor¬ 
kers? 

II.  What  basic  principles  under¬ 
lie  the  relations  between  foreign  and 
national  workers? 

(A)  State  and  additional,  and 
restate  if  necessary  those  laid  down. 

(B)  What  are  the  answers  which 
have  been  suggested  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  principles  in  the  re¬ 
port?  State  any  additional  ones. 

(C)  How  ard  they  exemplified  in 
the  various  mission  areas:  e.g.  In¬ 
dia,  Japan,  Sou|ti  America,  etc.,  and 
what  are  the  fitnitations  of  spheres 
of  influence  as  between  foreign  and 
national  workers? 

III.  Practica  j  questions  growing 
out  of  these  relationships: 

(A)  Salaried  and  allowances  of 

"  ~^(H7*l^Vi-^utiport  and  its  relation 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  WORKS 

Undertake  all  kinds  of  printing  without 
exception  at  prices  defying  competition  in 
Montevideo  and  oifer  the  following 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

PROMPT  DELIVERY :  Delivery  on  date  fixed  at 
reception  of  order  is  guarranteed. 

ENGLISH  PRINTING  :  All  English  printing  is 
corrected  by  an  English  proof  reader. 

UBGENT  WORK :  The  works  being  open  all 
night,  in  cases  of  emergency  orders  can  be  left  up 
to  3  a.  m.  and  executed  within  24  hours, 
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YESTERDAY’S  SESSION 


REAL  ESTATE 

$  11. 000,  casa  en  la  calle  Obligado 
N.°  1320,  de  206  metros. 

$  3.300,  casa  en  la  calle  Nelson 
N.°  100,  de  295  metros. 

$  12.000,  campo  en  la  2.*  seccion 
del  Dpto.  de  Colonia,  de  72  hectareas. 

$  8.989,  casa  en  la  calle  Juan  La- 
chesar  N.°  1273,  de  349  metros. 

$  16.000,  casa  en  la  calle  Juan  M 
Perez,  2923-25  (Pocitos),  de  143 
metros. 

$  40.000  casa  en  la  calle  25  de 
Agosto  y  Juan  C.  Gomez,  de  893  me¬ 
tros. 

$  14.000,  chacra  en  Paysandu,  en 
Ja  1.*  seccion,  de  74  hectareas. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


EXCHANGE  &  STOCK  BROKER 


DAVID  HERALD 
Foreign  Exchange — Stocks  &  Shares 
Insurances-Commissions  in  General 

25  DE  AGOSTO  40S 


TYPIST  &  STENOGRAPHER 


Yesterday  morning  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  Report  IX  (Lite¬ 
rature)  which  is  a  careful  survey  of 
available  South  American  Literatu¬ 
re,  the  problem;  of  its  distribution 
and  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  future.  The  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  John  Ritchie  who 
has  had  several  years  of  experience 
in  Peru.  Mr.  Ritchie  stated  that  a 
fairly  large  amount  of  good  litera¬ 
ture  exists,  but  that  it  is  not  well 
circulated  and  that  advantage  is  not 
being  taken  of  one  of  the  best  means 
of  spreading  Qiristianity  . 

In  regard  to  distribution  he  made 
various  suggestions,  notably  advocat¬ 
ing  more  attractive  binding  and  gre¬ 
ater  attention  to  title.  As  regards 
needs,  he  advocated  more  attention 
to  literature  for  persons  outside  the 
churches  and  additional  books  for 
students  and  workers. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed, 
thd  greatest  interest  centred  round 
magazines  for  young  people  and  the 
use  of  the  secular  press  as  an  agency. 


E.  M.  BOYLE 
Expert  Typing  &  Stenography 
First  Class  Copying.  Rapid  Execution 
Uruguay  820.  Telephone  Central  1906 
After  5.30  p.m.  Cerrito  716.  Dept.  220 


Mr.  Clay  of  the  Methodist  Pu 
blishing  blouse  in  Brazil  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  subventions  from 
the  Church  Boards  in  order  to  supply 
attractive  books 

Mr.  Davidson  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
in  Rio  advocated  a  more  extensive 
use  of  the  daily  papers  for  the  pu¬ 
blication  of  articles  written  by 
friends  amongst  the  nationals. 

Miss  Epps,  Editress  of  Bem-ti-vi, 
Mr.  Stuntz  Editor  of  “El  Amigo  de 
la  Juventud”,  Pjev.  M.  dos  Santos, 
Rev.  Otoniel  Motta,  Dr.  Caraiva 
(Secretary  of  Christian  Endeavour 
in  South  America),  Dr.  Alvara 
Reis,  Senor  Carlos  Araujo  (Agent 
of  the  London  Tract  Society  in 
Spain)  and  Mr.  White  also  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  was 
concluded  by  Dr;.  Ortz-Gonzalez, 
Editor  of  La  Nueva  Democratic 
placing  the  Committee  of  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  La  Nueva  Democratic  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Evangelical 
Forces  for  the  production  of  litera¬ 
ture. 


SPORTS  DIARY 


MAY  1  (Friday) 

Tennis:  M.T.C.  Mixed  Doubles 
Club  Tournament,  Parque  Central. 


THE  CHURCH  CONCERT 

The  Concert  organised  by  the  La¬ 
dies  Aid  Society  at^the  Methodist 
Church  on  Friday  night  last  had 
a  much  more  interesting  programme 
musically  than  i  s  usually  heard  on 
such  an  occasion,  as  the  following 
will  testify: — 

PART  I 

1.  Organ  (Hollins.  —  Grand 
Choeur  N°.  2)  Mr.  Barrell. 


2.  Trio  (a)  Gaul.  —  Farewell, 
From  “Ruth”;  (b)  Handel.  —  Lift 
itliine  eyes  From  ■  “Elijah”',  Mrs. 
Browning,  Mrs.  Summers,  Mrs. 
Ibbott. 

3.  Solo  (Campion.  —  The  Nine¬ 
ty  and  Nine)  M.  Stuntz. 

4.  Violin  (a)  Schumann. — Abend- 
lied  (b)  Schumann.  —  Traumerei), 
Miss  Browning. 

5.  Quartette  and  Bass  Solo  (Gaul. 
—  List !  The  Cherubic  Host  I  Heard 


the  Voice  of  Harpers  From  "The  j 
Holy  City”,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mr. 
Summers  Mrs.  Crew,  Mrs.  Ibbott, 

Mr.  Stuntz. 

6.  Organ  (Lemare.  —  Andantino, 
in  D  flat)  Mr.  Barrell. 

Today  at  the  Opera,  Favorita  to* 
night  Manon. 

PART  II 

Penitence  Pardon  and  Peace  A 
Leuten  Cantata  by  J .  H.  Maunder. 

Sloists :  Miss  Hilda  Davis  and  Mr. 
Reese  Parkin. 

Sopranos:  Mrs.  de  Anguera,  Mrs. 
Balloch,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Mrs.  Crocker,  Miss  Ewald,  Miss 
Hardman,  Miss  Murphy,  Mrs.  Sel- 
don,  Miss  Snow,  Mrs.  Summers,  Mrs. 
Tuddenham,  Miss  Wilton. 

Contraltos :  Miss  de  Anguera,  Miss 

_ :_0>  \i -  ,  AAiao  n®«-nr_ 

|  nex,  Miss  Gilliland,  Miss  Hagar, 
Mrs.  Ibbott,  Miss  Morse,  Miss  Perry, 
Miss  Reid,  Miss  Smedberg. 

Tenors:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Davison,  Mr.  Paseyro. 

Basses:  Mr.  de  Anguera,  Mr. 
Crew,  Mr.  Crooke,  Mr.  Decurnex, 
Mr.  Lowthrop,  Mr.  Stuntz. 

Leader,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Browning. 
Organist,  Mr.  Stanley  Barrell. 
Applause  is  not  admitted  at  a  con¬ 
cert  given  in  a  consecrated  build¬ 
ing,  why  we  have  never  been  able 
to  understand,  but  it  is  not  never¬ 
theless,  and  its  absence  increases  the 
difficulty  of  the  critic’s,  task  as  he 
’is  unable  to  test  the  soundness  of 
his  own  judgement  by  the  vox  po- 
’pruli.  But  everybody  was  smiling 
contentment  as  they  stood  on  the 
order  of  their  going  at  the  Church 
door,  so  we  feel  that  our  verdict 
“a  good  concert”  is  not  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  "enerosity. 

The  success  of  the  evening  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Mr.  Stuntz  who  has  a 
beautiful  voice,  which  he  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  have  well  trained,  in 
this  not  following  the  bad  example 
of  most  English  language  males.  Good 
in  both  his  items  he  was  distinctly 
at  his  best  in  the  Gaul.  Of  the  two 
trios  and  the  quartette,  the  trio  from 
Elijah  was  a  long  way  the  best,  its 
rendering  reaching  a  very  high  stan¬ 
dard  indeed.  Miss  Browning  was 
in  much  better  form  than  in  the 
previous  week  at  Crandon;  we  pre¬ 
ferred  her  in  the  Abcndticd  hut  the 
impression  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  hackneyedness  of  the  Traumerer. 
Mr.  Barrell  successfully  calmed  our 
fears  as  to  what  the  organ  would 
do  next  a  preoccupation  always  pre¬ 
sent  in  this  country  noted  for  its 
inhospitality  to  organs.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ren’s  rendering  of  Lemare’s  Andan¬ 
tino  in  D  flat  was  pleasantly  discreet. 

Mrs.  Browning  must  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  a  very  creditable  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  Cantata,  as  despite  the 


known  difficulties  of  getting  suffi¬ 
cient  rehearsals,  we  only  detected  one 
bad  mistake.  The  Chorus  work  was 
good  although  in  this  class  of  work 
sopranos  never  make  a  really  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  for  boys.  The  best 
detail  was  the  well  known  air  in 
Part  III  which  was  taken  in  just  the 
/ight  manner.  Miss  Davis’s  excel¬ 
lent  production  stood  her  in  good 
stead  in  the  faulty  acoustics  of  the 
building  and  enabled  her  to  sustain 
the  prolonged  high  passages  at  the 
«nd  of  the  Cantanta  without  appa¬ 
rent  effort,  on  the  other  hand  the 
faulty  acousties  were  more  damag¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Parkin’s  less  well  train¬ 
ed  voice,  the  natural  quality  of  which 
enabled  him  however  to  give  a  very 
sufficient  (performance. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTICES 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
On  Sunday  morning,  at  10.30,  Bis¬ 
hop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  U.S.A.  will  be  the  preacher. 
Those  who  have  heard  Bishop  Mc¬ 
Connell,  and  those  who  have  heard 
about  him  will  be  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  his  message. 

At  the  Evening  Service,  in  Mc¬ 
Cabe  Hall  at  8.30,  Dr.  A.  E.  Day 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  will  be 
the  preacher. 

Public  Worship  is  held  in  the  Me¬ 
thodist  Church,  Medanos  and  Cons- 
tituyente,  every  Sunday  Morning 
at  10.30  and  in  the  McCabe  Hall, 
Sunday.  Evening  at  9.00.  All  are 
invited.  Seats  are  free.  Hymn- 
Books  are  provided. 

HOLY  TRINITY 
Holy  Communion  every  Sunday 
morning  at  8  a.m.,  and  after  Matins 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month. 
Choral  Eucharist  on  the  third  Sun¬ 
day’S  at  10.30.  On  Saints’  Days 
there  is  a  Celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  at  10  a.m.  —  Matins 
and  Litany  every  Sunday  morning 
at  10-30  (except  as  stated  above 
when  there  is  a  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion)  —  Evensong  at 
8.0  p.m.  in  summer,  and  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  hour  in  winter  —  Children's  Ser¬ 
vice  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  each  month. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
Christian  Science  Services  will  be 
held  in  the  Victoria  Upper  Hall  (Rio 
Negro  1483)  every  Sunday  at  10.45 
a.m.,  and  every  Wednesday  at  6.3* 
p.m.  All  are  welcome. 


Besides  the  Central  and  Herberts 
Library  THE  SUN  is  now  on  sale  at 
the  Carlitos  Kiosko,  Plaza  Indepen-, 
dencia  just  opposite  Sarandi. 


A^vva.  \ 
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IlHE  MISTRAL^  MYSTERY. 

HOW  A  MISTAKE  OCCURRED. 


;'  'j  l /Special  lo  The  Herald.] 

MONTEVIDEO,  April  3. 

The  open  letter  from  Gabriela  Mis¬ 
tral,  the  Chilean  poetess,  replying  to 
iDr.  Alfredo  Palacios's  charges  against 
the  aims  of  the  Christian  Work  Con¬ 
gress  now  in  session  here,  and  in 
which  she  appeared  to  make  some 
criticisms  against  American  business 
representatives  in  South  America,  has 
caused  some  disturbance  in  the 
American  community  and  In  the  Con¬ 
gress  itself.  The  statement  appearing 
in  the  special  dispatches  to  The 
Herald  said  the  letter  had  been  read 
at  a  session  of  the  Congress  and  met 
with  approval  of  the  leaders. 

Tt  now  develops  that  thia  letter  was 
wot  read  to  the  Congress  but  thai 
smother  letter  from  Miss  Mistral  was 
read  on  Wednesday  night  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  which  she  discusstd  religi¬ 
ous  matters.  The  letter  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Herald  was  given  out 
to  the  press  representatives  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Congress  with 
ils  translation  Into  English  In  a  pure¬ 
ly  personal  way.  The  understanding 
of  the  press,  however-,  was  that  it 
had  grime  before  some  committee  of 
thQ  Congress. 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  brief  statement  was  issued 
making  it  clear  that  the  letter  given 
publicity  was  not  read  before  the 
Congress  and  therefore  could  not  in 
any  way  have  been  heard  nor  could 
it  have  been  approved  by  it.  As  re 
p-arrls  the  text  of  the  offending  letter, 
Spanish  students  who  have  studied  it, 
say  that  its  translation  did  not  pre¬ 
cisely  convey  the  real  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  the  writer. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  Miss 
Mistral’s  letter  to  Dr.  Palacios,  copies 
of  the  paragraphs  in  the  original 
Spanish  of  the  writer  with  its  trans¬ 
lations  are  herewith  presented,  so 
ihat  readers  may  judge  for  them 
selves  as  to  the  real  meaning  Miss 
Mistral  meant  to  convey,  and  also  if 
she  paraphrasing  of  the  text  appear¬ 
ing  in  press  dispatches  was  justified. 

The  Spanish  text  is  as  follows: 

"Tcngo  otra  conviction  profunda: 
la  de  que  los  hombres  y  las  institu 
clones  sin  honestidad,  que  hay  en  la 
America  espanola,  los  jestores  co 
nierclales  y  los  escritores  con  venali 
ti.nd  proijla,  son  los  auxiliares  mat 
ci'icaces  y  fatales,  del  capitalismc 
yanqui,  los  que  van  lentamente  liipo 
tecandonos  y  que  pueden  acabar  en 
t.rfgando  a  las  generation  es  futuras, 
unas  patrias  en  teorla  libres  y  que 
en  verdad  con  sus  riquezas  entrega- 
das  a  Norte  America. 

"En  la  legion  que  desde  el  Norte  se 
desliza  hacia  nosotros,  en  busca 
del  conocimiento,  de  vinculos  y  de 
intercambios.  sobre  un  noventa  por 
ciento  de  comerciantes,  hay  un  die; 
por  ciento  de  gentes  honorables:  In. 
.profcssones  nortearaericanos,  catoli 
cos,  .p rotes lantes  y  lalcos.”  . 


Aspect,”  It  provincialises,  or  at  best, 
contlhbhtalises  what  is  by  nature  >• 
Universal.  It  is  difficult  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  in  South  America  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  men  belonging 
to  a  powerful  sister  nation  can  work 
In  other  countries  without  being 
Inspired  by  selfish  or  national  in¬ 
terests.  For  that  very  reason,  the 
Evangelical  missionary  should  avoid 
all  entangling  associations  with  com¬ 
mercial  or  political  interests  in  order  I 
that  he  may  stand  forth  in  the  full  i. 
light  of  day  as  God’s  representative 
and  no  other.” 

Some  interesting  points  have  been  / 
brought  up  in  the  Congress  relative  u 
to  the  course  to  be  followed  in  mis- u 
Sion  schools  in  the  Plate  region. 
Whether  the  tendancy  should  be  to 
nationalise  them  or  have  them  retain 
their  distinctive  American  educatlo-  ; 
nal  courses  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the 
country  will  permit.  The  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  teaching  in  English  is  also 
discussed,  as  it  is  a  puzzling  problem 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  .these  mission  schools. 

On  this  subject,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Education  says: 

“Should  the  national  policy  In 
education  and  the  national  language 
as  a  medium  of  instruction,  or  the 
North  American  system  with  English 
as  a  medium,  be  emphasized  in  the 
schools  supported  by  missionary 
funds? 

"The  two  questions  are  important,  i 
not  to  be  solved  arbitrarily.  As  to ; 
an  educational  policy  it  may  be 
urged  that  wherever  a  state  has  a  truly  | 
aggressive  policy  and  programme 
vigorously  supported  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  mission  schools  should  be ; 
distinct  upholders  of  that  policy, 
doing  their  utmost  to  become  a 
factor  in  its  improvement  wherever 
necessary.  In  the  republics  whose  | 
governments  are  lax  educationally, 
the  opposite  policy  may  ,be  necessary  • 
but  it  can  only  be  adopted  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure. 

"The  use  of  English  as  a  medium  | 
-'f  instruction  is  a  much  more  puz¬ 
zling  problem.  The  attitude  of 
thoughtful  South  Americans  living 
in  progressive  countries  has  bean 
happily  phrased  by  Calderon  as  fol 
lows:  “To  tolerate  in  our  schools  as 
the  principal  language  an  exotic 
tongue,  is  to  forget  the  national  for 
the  foreign.” 

“Against  its  use  as  a  principal 
language  of  instruction  are  three  ob¬ 
jections:  (1)  mission  pupils  are 
thereby  shunted  away  from  prides-  ! 
sional  t  r  a  i  h  i  n  g  in  government 
schools:  (2)  their  studies  in  a  for¬ 
eign  language  do  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  stimulate  their  finest,  na- 
lural  development,  but  rather  divert 
them  into  business  life  by  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English;  (3)  foreign 
teachers  who  are  enabled  to  con'lnue 
i  he  use  of  their  own  language  an  l 
their  own  modes  of  thought  find 
great  difficulty  in  entering  the  in¬ 
ner  life  of  the  students  they  are 
endeavouring  to  educate. 

“It  goes  without  saying,  however, 
•hat  English  may  well  hold  a  large] 
dace  in  the  curriculum  of  mission 
schools  of  secondary  or  higher  grade, 
ft  means  much  to  introduce  a  student 

.English  literature,  to  the  current 
output  of  magazines  .ua-:\ 


BISHOP  OLDHAM'S  EXPLANATION 

[To  t.ne  Editor. 1 

Sir, — In  the  unfortunate  episode  re- 
|  ported  by  The  Buenos  Aires  Herald 
I  (he  facts  are  as  follows,  so  far  as 
'  (hose  who  have  the  direction  of 
Methodist  affairs  on  this  Continent 
know. 

(a)  In  connection  with  the  Con- 1 
gress  assembled  in  Montevideo  f 
several  well  known  leaders  in  Soutli  j 
American  life  were  invited  to  bring 
to  the  Congress  such  expressions  ol . 
opinion  as  would  help  us  all  to  un- f 
derstand  the  drifts  of  South  Amer¬ 
ican  throught.  This  does  not  mean  | 

j  that  we  either  approve  or  accept  t 
these  utterances. 

(b)  Amongst  those  invited  were  | 
Miss  Gabrile  Mistral  a  poetess,  a 
liberal  Catholic  and  a  leader  in  the 
feminist  movement  in  Chile.  Thi3 
lady  accepted  the  invitation  hut  was 
later  prevented  from  coming.  She 
wrote  the  Congress  a  letter,  this 
letter  was  read  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Miss  Mistral  at  the  same  time 
wrote  another  letter  to  Senor  Alfre¬ 
do  Palacios  in  reply  to  an  open  let¬ 
ter  of  his  accusing  the  Missionaries 
of*-  being  the  advance  guard  of  what 
lie  calls  “American  Imperialism" 
which  is  alleged  to  be  seeking  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  life  of  South  America.  Of 
the  existauce  of  thisl  etter  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  no  knowledge. 

(d)  The  Buenos  Aires  Herald 
seems  to  have  mistaken  one  of  these 
letters  for  the  other  and  the  Congress 
is  therefore  wrongly  accused  of  ac¬ 
cepting  and  welcoming  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  sentiment  condemning  a 
great  body  of  Americans  engaged  in1 
commerce  in  these  lands. 

(e)  The  irdutake  oil  The  Buenos 
Aires  Herald  is  unfortunate,  and  so  i 
far  as  local  Methodism  is  concerned! 

In  the  region  of  the  ltio  de  la  Plata 
I  it  is  emphatically  denied  that  we 
I  either  knew  anything  of  the  letter 
that  has  given  rise  to  this  contro-f 
versy  or  tnat  we  had  any  belief  or 
sympathy  with  its  statements. 

We  are  seeking  to  serve  the  whole 
community  and  those  of  us  who  are 
Americans  are  as  ready  as  any 
to  defend  the  honour  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  great  body  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  are  legitimately  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  undertakings 
for  the  common  good  of  both  North 
and  South  America. 

We  ask  on  the  other  hand  that  our 
j  Missionary  enterprises  be  similarly 
dealt  with  in  all  fairness  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  that  we  be  not  held 
responsible  for  matters  with  which 
we  have  had  nothing  to  do.  — 
Yours,  otc. 

W.  F.  OLDHAM.  I 


The  English  translation  given  ti 
the  press  reads: 

‘T-  have  another  profound  convic 
lion  and  that  is  that  the  men  and 
institutions  who  have  no  honesty  o: 
purpose,  in  Latin  America,  men  who 
have  venal  purposes  in  commerce 
and  writers  who  easily  sell  them 
selves,  are  the  most  efficient  and 
most  dangerous  helpers  of  Yankee 
capitalism.  They  are  slowly  mortga 
ging  our  future  and  may  later  on  fin 
ish  their  work,  handing  over  to  fu 
ture  generations  countries  which  ari 
in  theory  freefi  but  which  are  in  truth 
handed  over  with  all  their  riches  in 
the  power  of  North  America. 

“In  that  legion  which  comes  fron 
the  North,  in  search  of  knowledge 
rf  connections  and  of  the  opportunity 
for  exchange  of  products,  as  opposed 
io  90  per  cent  who  are  merchants 
there  are.  30  per  cent  whose  pur 
posies  are  altogether  honourable. 
These  are  the  North  American  pro 
fossors  who  as  regards  religion  ma;. 
be  Catholic,  Protestant  cr  of  diverse 
beliefs.” 

THE  WORD  “PAN-AMERICAN.” 

Among  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  Evangelical  church  workers 
in  Latin  America  is  to  convey  tc 
many  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  that  the  missionaries 
and  educators  are  not  inspired  by 
selfish  or  national  interests.  Be 
cause  this  idea  gets  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  many  in  these  countries 
one  of  the  reports  before  the  Con 
gress  suggests  that  it  might  be  well 
to  seek  to  abolish  the  term  Pan 
American  with  any  connection  with 
the  Evangelical  movement  in  South 
America. 

“It  is  a  term  distasteful,  even  its 
political  acceptance,  to  many  of  the 
best  minds  on  the  continent,”  says 
the  report  entitled  “Special  Religi¬ 
ous  Problems  in  South  America.” 
Used  in  connection  with  Christianity, 
as  in  the  title  of  a  well  known  book. 
“Pan-Americanism  in  Its  Religious 


he  cm  „_>t>uinking  oi  ^nglu-oaxuii 
countries  and  'to  give  him  an  English 
vocabulary.  Many  affirm  that  the 
■urrent  literature  of  Latin  America 
n  Spanish  is  often  unwholesome.” 

Because  of  the  excellent  progress 
lade  in  educational  work  in  Argeu- 
:na  and  Uruguay  and  the  attention 
iven  to  the  cause  of  education  by 
hese  Governments,  the  report  seems 
o  feel  that  the  mission  schools  li. 
hese  countries  are  good  examples  of 
■hat  may  be  done  in  the  field  of  edu- 
ation  by  Evangelical  cburclis  in  La¬ 
in  America. 

A  different  situation  seems  to  pro- 
ail  in  the  Plate  region.  Different 
to  Brazil,  where  there  is  another  race 
ml  different  climatic  conditions  to 
'e  considered.  Different  to  some  *>f 
he  more  backward  countries  of  South 
Vmerica  because  of  the  lack  of  in- 
erest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

In  discussing  the  mission  schools 
n  Argentina,  the  report  says:  — 

"The  question  of  nationalising  mis¬ 
sion  schools,  that  is,  of  adopting  the 
iovernment  programme  and  Spanish 
s  the  language,  is  regarded  as  de- 
atable  in  the  region  of  the  River 
date.  There  are  three  distinct  atti- 
udes:  (1)  that  the  North  American 
irogramme  should  be  closely  follow¬ 
'd;  (2)  that  local  conditions  should 
te  the  determining  factor;  and  (3) 
that  missionary  schools  should  be 
lationalised,  offering  English  only  a? 
i  specialty  for  the  encouragement  of 
'nrolment.  The  success  of  an  Evan¬ 
gelical  enterprise  may  hinge  on  the 
aroper  solution.  All  constructive  edu¬ 
cators  seek  to  face  squarely  up  to  it. 

“The  principal  arguments  for  nn- 
ionalising  mission  schools  are:  (1) 
he  legalisation  of  courses  of  study 
ind  of  certificates  constitutes  a  wider 
appeal  for  enrolment  and  enables 
ligher  education  to  be  carried  on 
without  troublesome  and  sometimes 
almost  impossible  examinations;  (2) 
national  teachers  can  be  secured  to 
cover  the  general  programme  of  stu¬ 
dies.  This  argument  has  less  value 
in  Argentina,  since  there  are  plenty 
of  available  teachers;  (3)  missionary 
teachers  are  made  free  to  teach  the 
3ible,  handle  administrative  matters, 
and  in  general  to  shape  the  educa- 
‘ional  environment  of  the  students. 
This  enables  a  given  number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  undertake  more  extensive 
educational  work.  (4)  Conforming 
to  the  local  standards  avoids  all  of¬ 
fence  to  national  pride,  while  the. 
sanction  of  the  law  gives  prestige. 
f5)  it  does  not  forbid  the  teaching  of 
English  as  a  subject. 

“The  arguments  for  an  English  or 
American  policy  are  as  follows:  (1) 
as  a  rule  text-books  published  in  the 
English  language  are  superior;  (2)  it 
is  very  difficult  for  teachers  trained 
tn  England  or  in  North  American  ro 
follow  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
Latin  American  requirements  in  edu¬ 
cation;  (3)  through  their  ability  to 
use  the  English  language  the  pupils 
are  introduced  to  a  wealth  of  English 
literature,  both  religious  and  cultu¬ 
ral;  (41  an  English  programme  at¬ 
tracts  a  certain  element  of  the  better 
class  of  Latin  Americans,  raising  the 
general  moral  tone,  of  the  student 
body  and  accomplishing  results  which 
are  far-reaching.” 
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“THE  HERALD”  AND  THE 
MISTRAL  LETTER. 


So  much  stir  has  been  created  through  the 
publication  in  our  columns  of  a  letter  from  the 
Chilean  poetess,  Gabriela  Mistral,  that  \ve  feel 
it  our  duty  to  add  a.  final  statement  to  those 
which  have  already  appeared,  and  also  in 
order  to  clear  up  certain  misconceptions 
that  have  arisen.  It  appears  now  that 
there  were  two  letters,  one  containing  the 
usual  dutiful  expressions  of  love  and  faith, 
and  the  other  embodying  the  poetess’s  real 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  American  com¬ 
merce  and  journalists.  The  second  letter  was 
shown  to  our  special  correspondent  at  Monte¬ 
video  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Congress 
with  the  intiinafion  that  it  would  come  before 
the  committee,  and,-  acting  on  that,  the  former 
took  down  the  salient  points — “  Ninety  per  cent. 
“  of  the  North  Americans  who  come  to  South 
“  America  represent  men  and  institutions  which 
“  have  no  honesty  of  purpose  in  Latin  America. 
“  They  are  men  who  have  venal  purposes  in 
“  commerce  and  •writers  who  easily  sell  them- 
“  selves  and  are  easily  the  most  efficient  helpers 
“of  Yankee  capitalism” — and,  when  the  other 
letter  was  read  to  the  Congress,  our  correspon¬ 
dent,  thinking  that  the  damaging  statements 
were  being  made  and  noting,  with  surprise,  the 
wholesale  applause,  cabled  us  to  that  effect,  and 
thus  caused  the  situation  which  has  arisen. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  know  why  Dr.  Inman 
showed  our  correspondent  a  letter  that  seem3 
to  have  been  private,  why  he  induced  him  to 
believe  that  it  was  to  be  read  to  the  Congress, 
and  why  Dr.  Mistral,  whilst  professing  ex¬ 
treme  Christianity  and  a  love  of  all  the  most 
beautiful  traits  in  human  nature  in  one  letter, 
should  so  far  forget  all  those  tenets  and  go  to 
the  extreme  of  villifying  her — presumably — Tel- 
low-creatures  in  another.  It  proves  that  platform 
manners  are  to  be  put  on  as  one  does  a  suit,  and 
just  as  a  suit  of  clothes  may  cover  defects  in 
form,  so,  apparently,  does  the  expression  of 
pious  regard  for  the  sinner  clothe  the  real  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  speaker.  We  know  that  the  objection¬ 
able  letter  exists,  but  we  cannot  reconcile  the 
statements  of  the  two  letters,  any  more  than 
Dr.  Inman  can  tell  us  why  he  induced  our  corre¬ 
spondent— as  well  as  other  Press  correspondents 
—to  believe  that  one  was  the  other. 


We  will  even  qualify  this  last  statement  by 
saying  that  perhaps  Dr.  Inman  did  not  believe 
that  the  offending  letter — or  the  letter  contain¬ 
ing  what  we  deem  to  be  couched  in  offensive 
terms — would  -be  read  to  the  Congress.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  the  case,  we  still  fail  to  see  why  * 
it  was  shown  to  our  correspondent,  who  hau  |> 
every  right  to  suppose  that,  as  he  was  on  offi-  ! 
cial  business  anything  that  was  shown  him  f 
was  connected  with  that  business.  In  th-  \ 
regular  routine  of  newspaper  work  reporters  | 
are  frequently  given  before  hand  copies  f 
of  addresses  that  are  to  be  delivered  at 
banquets,  congresses,  etc.,  and  it  would  ’ 
hardly  strike  the  reporter  that  the  copy 
he  had  been  given,  or  shown,  was  other  than  ? 
that  to  be  delivered  when  the  occasion  arose.  - 
We  take  it  that  the  case  in  point  was  similar  to  I 
the  many  that  arise  in  the  course  of  a  reporter's  j 
duties.  Our  correspondent  was  shown  a  letter  | 
that  he  was  given  to  understand  would  be  reaa  c 
to  the  Congress,  or  a  committee  of  the  Congress,  l 
at  Montevideo.  He  was  not  told  that  the  lettei'  * 
was  private,  nor  was  he  asked,  as  is  sometimes  j 
the  case,  to  refrain  from  publishing  its  contents- 1 
In  reality  he  did  his  duty  by  sending  to  his  I 
paper  the  text,  and  we,  on  receipt,  did  our  duty  I 
by  publishing  it. 

What  happened  was  that  our  correspondent 
was  shown  one  letter  and  the  Congress  had  an- ; 
other  read  to  it.  The  applause  that  followed  j 
the  reading  was  taken  to  be  applause  for  the  I 
letter  shown  to  our  correspondent.  We  ma> 
even  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  reporter  did  not  pay  due  attention  to  the 
letter  being  read — a  natural  thing  seeing  that 
he  already  knew— or  supposed  he  knew — what 
it  contained.  We  cannot  blame  newspaper ! 
correspondents  for  not  listening  with  bated  1 
breath  to  the  speeches  which  he  has  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  invariably  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  speaker  has  not  altered  his  address.  \ 
That  is  what  occurred  at  Montevideo,  however,  j 
and  although  we  gladly  ventilate  the  matter 
once  again  to  clear  up  the  point  at  issue  for  ! 
the  Congress,  we  are  still  wondering  why  Dr. 
Mistral  wrote  the  letter  which  contained  the 
terms  we  published,  and  we  also  are  at  liberty  | 
to  wonder  why  Dr.  Inman  should  have  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  show  that  letter  to  our  repre¬ 
sentative. 
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So  much  stir  has  been  created  through  the 
publication  in  our  columns  of  a  letter  from  the 
Chilean  poetess,  Gabriela  Mistral,  that  we  feel 
h  our  duty  to  add  a  final  statement  to  those 
which  have  already  appeared,  and  also  in 
ou  er  to  clear  up  certain  misconceptions 
that  have  arisen.  It  appears  now  that 
there  were  two  letters,  one  containing  the 
usual  dutiful  expressions  of  love  and  faith, 
and  the  other  embodying  the  poetess’s  real 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  American  com- 
meice  and  journalists.  The  second  letter  was 
shown  to  our  special  correspondent  at  Monte¬ 
video  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Congress 
ivith  the  intimation  that  it  would  come  before 
'he  committee,  and,  acting  on  that,  the  former 
took  down  the  salient  points—"  Ninety  per  cent. 
"  of  the  North  Americans  who  come  to  South 
America  represent  men  and  institutions  which 
have  no  honesty  of  purpose  in  Latin  America. 
They  are  men  who  have  venal  purposes  in 
commerce  and  writers  who  easily  sell  them- 
“  selves  and  are  easily  the  most  efficient  helpers 
“  of  Yankee  capitalism  ’’—and,  when  the  other 
letter  was  read  to  the  Congress,  our  correspon¬ 
dent,  thinking  that  the  damaging  statements 
were  being  made  and  noting,  with  surprise,  the 
wholesale  applause,  cabled  us  to  that  effect,  and 
thus  caused  the  situation  which  has  arisen. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  know  why  Dr.  Inman 
showed  our  correspondent  a  letter  that  seems 
to  have  been  private,  why  he  induced  him  to 
believe-  that  it  was  to  be  read  to  the  Congress, 
and  why  Dr.  Mistral,  whilst  professing  ex¬ 
treme  Christianity  and  a  love  of  all  the  most 
beautiful  traits  in  human  nature  in  one  letter, 
should  so  far  forget  all  those  tenets  and  go  to 
the  extreme  of  villifying  her — presumably — fel¬ 
low-creatures  in  another.  It  proves  that  platform 
manners  are  to  be  put  on  as  one  does  a  suit,  and 
just  as  a  suit  of  clothes  may  cover  defects  in 
form,  so,  apparently,  does  the  expression  of 
pious  regard  for  the  sinner  clothe  the  real  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  speaker.  We  know  that  the  objection¬ 
able  letter  exists,  but  we  cannot  reconcile  the 
statements  of  the  two  letters,  any  more  than 
Dr.  Inman  can  tell  us  why  he  induced  our  corre¬ 
spondent — as  well  as  other  Press  correspondents 
— to  believe  that  one  was  the  other. 


We  will  even  qualify  this  last  statement  by 
saying  that  perhaps  Dr.  Inman  did  not  believe 
that  the  offending  letter — or  the  letter  contain¬ 
ing  what  we  deem  to  be  couched  in  offensive 
terms— would  be  read  to  the  Congress.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  the  case,  we  still  fail  to  see  why 
it  was  shown  to  our  correspondent,  who  .haul:, 
every  right  to  suppose  that,  as  he  was  on  offi-j 
cial  business  anything  that  was  shown  him) 
was  connected  with  that  business.  In  the 
regular  routine  of  newspaper  work  reporters 
are  frequently  given  before  hand  copies 
of  addresses  that  are  to  be  delivered  at 
banquets,  congresses,  etc.,  and  it  would 
hardly,  strike  the  reporter  that  the  copy 
he  had  been  given,  or  shown,  was  other  than 
that  to  be  delivered  when  the  occasion  arose. 
We  take  it  that  the  case  in  point  was  similar  to 
the  many  that  arise  in  the  course  of  a  reporter's 
duties.  Our  correspondent  was  shown  a  letter 
that  he  was  given  to  understand  would  be  read 
to  the  Congress,  or  a  committee  of  the  Congress,  > 
at  Montevideo.  He  was  not  told  that  the  letter 
was  private,  nor  was  he  asked,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  to  refrain  from  publishing  its  contents-; 
In  reality  he  did  his  duty  by  sending  to  his 
paper  the  text,  and  we,  on  receipt,  did  our  duty 
by  publishing  it. 

What  happened  was  that  our  correspondent 
was  shown  one  letter  and  the  Congress  had  an- 
other  read  to  it.  The  applause  that  followed, 
the  reading  was  taken  to  be  applause  for  the) 
letter  shown  to  our  correspondent.  We  raa> 
even  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  reporter  did  not  pay  due  attention  to  the 
ietter  being  read — a  natural  thing  seeing  that1 
he  already  knew — or  supposed  he  knew — what' 
it  contained.  We  cannot  blame  newspaper, 
correspondents  for  not  listening  with  bated  ] 
breath  to  the  speeches  which  he  has  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  invariably  takes  it  for  granted! 
that  the  speaker  has  not  altered  his  address.! 
That  is  what  occurred  at  Montevideo,  however., 
and  although  we  gladly  ventilate  the  matter! 
once  again  to  clear  up  the  point  at  issue  for; 
the  Congress,  we  are  still  wondering  why  Dr. 
Mistral  wrote  the  letter  which  contained  the! 
terms  we  published,  and  we  also  are  at  liberty 
to  wonder  why  Dr.  Inman  should  have  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  show  that  letter  to  our  repre¬ 
sentative. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


ITS  SUCCESS  AND  ITS  WEAK  POf NT 


The  “1925  Montevideo  Confess” 
organised  by  the  "Committee  on 
Cooperation  of  Christian  Work  in 
Latin  America”  must  be  pronounced 
an  unqualified  sucess,  in  that  it  uni¬ 
ted,  in  its  three  hundred  members, 
representatives  of  every  Evangelical 
denomination,  and  of  practically 
every  Latin  American  country,  be¬ 
sides  attracting  visitors  from  as  far 
afield  as  France  Switzerland  and 
Spain. 

Of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  time  (alone  can  be  the 
judge,  and  although  it  is  impossible 
that  the  judgement  can  in  all  cases 
be  favourable,  where  it  is  condemna¬ 
tory,  the  condemnation  will  only  be 
c(^  the  fruits  produced  and  not  o.f 
rthe  effort  made  in  planting  the 
tree. 

There  is  however  one  result  which 
we  feel  we  can  condemn  without 
waiting  for  the  acid  test  of  time. 
We  refer1  j  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Findings  Committee  on  the 
relations  of  the  Evangelical  Chur¬ 
ches  to  the  secular  press.  These 
relation^  have  in  the  past  either 
been  neglected  (a  purely  negative 
evil)  or  they  have  ben  mis-used.  An 
argument  to  support  this  view  can 
be  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  En¬ 
glish-.  dailies  of  it  he  River  Plate 
towards  the  Montevideo  Congress. 
The  Standard  has  been  openly  sym¬ 
pathetic,  but  it  has  pushed  its  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  point  of  reporting  the 
Congress  at  such'  length  that  we  feel 
positive  that  the  reports  have  been 
completely  neglected  by  the  general 
public  after  the  first  day,  and  have 
only  interested  those  who  were  al¬ 
ready  interested,  that  is  the  speakers 
at  the  Congress  themselves.  We  ha¬ 
ve  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Stan¬ 
dard's  policy  has  been  inspired  by 
a  request  from  some  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  officials  and  is  thus  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  mis-use,  or  rather  poor  use 
of  the  press. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Herald  is  a  case 
neglect.  The  Herald  is  an  extre¬ 
mely  broad  minded  tolerant  paper, 
ever  ready  to  support  any  movement 
destined  -  to  benefit  humanity,  and 
yet  its  attitude  towards  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  unsympathetic.  The 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
Herald  nothing  but  an  Evangelical 
Church  Congress  met  to  discuss  its 
own  Evangelical  affairs,  much  as 
an  Anglican  Church  Congress  is 
held  annually  in  England:  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  such  a  Congress  in  Catholic 
Montevideo,  could  logically  only 
mean  a  proselytising  effort  on  an 
extended  scale^  and  as  such  anathe¬ 
ma  to  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
which'  in  the  circumstances  showed 
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Is  is  done  enlirely 
way  the  methods 
l  establishments 
a i led  Kingdom 


its  tolerance  by  being  merely  unsym¬ 
pathetic  and  not  openly  hostile.  The 
Herald  was  as  we  have  said  before 
a  case  of  neglect,  because  we  are 
quite  certain  its  attitude  would  have 
been  entirely  different,  if  any  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  opened  to  make  the  objects  of 
the  Congress  clear  to  the  Herald’s 
Editor.  We  ourselves  would  have 
been  in  the  same  position  as  the  He¬ 
rald  if  our  personal  admiration  for 
and  friendship  with  Dr.  Browning, 
the  local  organiser,  had  not  predis¬ 
posed  us  to  sympathise  with  anyth¬ 
ing  in  which  he  was  actively  inte¬ 
rested,  and  thus  paved  the  way  to 
remedying  our  own  share  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  press  negleet  by  digging  for 
ourselve?. _ 


ing  mei  could  accept;  and  the  va¬ 
rious!  N  on-Conformist  Churches  by 
a  series  of  rules  of  life,  which  few 
thinking  man  saw  any  reason  for 
obeying.  And  the  struggles  to  pro¬ 
ve  that  the  other  was  wrong,  even 
when  tlky  did  not  produce  tragedy, 
at  any  rate  removed  from  religion 
its  possibility  of  real  use  to  huma¬ 
nity.  '"'bis  situation  allowed  the 
Jewish  Church  to  justify  its,  in  the 
origin  politically  inspired,  objections 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  by  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  failure  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  CHirches  was  due  to  following 
these  d>ctrines,  when  it  was  patent 
that  tlr  failure  was  due  to  not  fol- 
np'Ahem. 

Lad«  this  has  changed. 


Now  in  this  situation  the  only  re 
commendation  the  Findings  Commi 
ttee  has  been  able  to  make  is  the 
following: — "This  Congress  calls  the 
attention  of  Missionaries  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  to  the  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  immense  value  of 
the  Press  as  an  instrument  of  Evan¬ 
gelisation,  by  means  of  which  our 
message  can  be  delivered  to  all  parts 
of  the  continent  and  to  all  classes 
except  the  completely  illiterate. 

Here  is  a  recomendation  which  if 
followed  should  certainly  put  an 
end  to  neglect  of  the  Press  but  will 
in  our  opinion  dangerously  increase 
the  possibility  of  its  niis-use.  It  ulti¬ 
mately  leaves  Press  initiative  to  in¬ 
dividual  pastors  and  missionaries, 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  non-secular 
writers  whose  experience  is  con¬ 
fined  to  convincing  the  convinced, 
whereas  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
secular  writers  trained  in  the  much 
more  difficult  art  of  writing  for  all 
the  .world  to  read.  So  far  from 
thinking  it  wise  to  leave  Press  ini¬ 
tiative  to  individuals  we  would  go  to 
the  other  extreme  of  confining  at  ex¬ 
clusively  to  some  Central  Board.  It 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  if  the 
present  article,  and  the  ability  of 
the  present  writer,  to  offer  a  defi¬ 
nite  scheme,  so  having  signalled  the 
point  of  failure,  we  confine  our  ad¬ 
vise  to  suggesting  that  the  next 
Congress  shall  include  as  guests, 
members  of  the  lay  press. 

Religion  has  for  years  been  in 
bad  odour,  and  the  fact  should  not 
be  cause  for  wonder.  The  Roman 
Church  perpetuated  some  of  the 
worst  errors  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
which  it  was  intended  to  supersede, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  Reformation 
was  stunted  in  its  growth  —  the  An¬ 
glican  Church  by  clinging  to  most  of 
the  abstruse  theology  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  theology  few  think- 


angelical  Qrurj||je^are^ 


f  agreeing  to  differ  abov 
and  to  replace  these  diffe- 
[/  a  common  effort  in  the 
f  mankind,  and  the  Com- 
Cooperation  is  a  living 
fruit  ofithis  new  spirit.  Proselytism 
is  no  I'jihger  an  objective  of  Evan-' 
gelical  jjrork,  if  it  happens,  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  out  it  is  not  sought.  Local 
proof  olthis  can  be  found  by  ques- 
Itioning  jany  df  the  Catholic  girls 
who  hambeen  through  Crandon,  one 
of  the  Evangelical  founded  schools 
and  moie  general  proof,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  | Catholic  teachers  employed 
in  the  'Erougelical  schools  throug¬ 
hput  Latin  America.  Our  statement 
as  to  th  non-existence  of  prosely¬ 
tism  may  seem  to  be  in  contradic¬ 
tion  with  the  above  quoted  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Findings  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  the  contradiction  disappears 
when  i;  is  realised  that  Evangel  na¬ 
tion  no  longer  means  inducing-  people 
to  believe  in  a  particular  doctrine 
about  Christ,  but  to  believe  in  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
as  they  appear  in  all  their  simpli¬ 
city  in  the  New  Testament, 

Now'  the  sinking  of  theological 
differences,  the  presenting  of  a 
solid  front  in  the  service  of  man  is 
not  a  fully  realised  dream,  it  is  a 
dream  in  process  of  realisation  and 
it  is  to  help  this  process  that  the 
Congrcssl  has  been  held  and  that 
further  Congresses  will  follow:  and 
we  feel  certain  that  if  the  Buenos 
Aires  i Herald  had  understood'  the 
situation  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Congress,  its  want  of  sympathy 
would  have  been  turned  into  warm 
support.  The  absence  of  this  sup¬ 
port  has  been  a  loss  to  the  Congress, 
in  which  little  interest  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  general  public,  that  sa¬ 
me  general  public  which  would 


R\,r  o  the  royal  mail 

•  M.  O.  r  .  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY 
Sailing*  fra®  Kloataildaa 

DESNA  for  Liverpool  about  April  11 

AVON  for  Southampton  about  April  15 

DEMERARA  for  Liverpool  about  April  28 


rortnightiy  Service  tileeen  Hamburg,  Southampton, 
Cherbourg  ant  ev»  York  by  the  R  8  r.  *0*  Boat. 

n  o  AT  n  ^HE  PACIFIC 

r  .  O.  1\  .  \  J,  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Sailing  from  Montevideo  Punta  Jrnnnt  and  Went 
Coant  only 


LAGUNA . , . .  April  15 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Agents 

<S2  STA.PLEt)Oi>T 
PIEDRAS,  S3? 


Lamport 4r  Holt  Line 

PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  NEW  YORK 
Calling  at  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Trinidad  &  Barbados 

WEST  Stll.lMlS  FROM  MONTEVIDEO 

«VANDYCK>  on  April  14 

•  VAUBANa  on  April  18 


Yl*  REAL  DE  AZTJA  —  CERRITO  382  0“  Fl»” , 


LLOYD  REAL  HOLANDES 

Sailings  for  Santos,  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco  Las  Palmas 
Vigo,  Lisboa.  Leixoes,  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  'Amsterdam 

S.  S.  ZEELANDIA  on  APRIL  il 

Agent  in  Montevideo  , 

ANTONIO  PIAGGIO  Piedras  425  Tel.  821  Central 


THE  BRITISH  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  Ud. 


ESTABLISHED  1S6S 


"He  mV  Officer.  4  Morgate.  E  C  2  Londres  Pranch- s.-  Man 
Chester,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario  de  Sania  F6,  Pergamino,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  8ao  Paolo,  Bahia,  Pernambuco  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Gran¬ 
de,  Santos. 

Montevideo:  Zabala  1480.  Agencies:  Rondeau,  Avenida  Ge¬ 
neral  Rondeau  1671.  Corddn,  Constituyente  1014;  Mercedes,  Mon¬ 
tevideo  719,  Mercedes,  (SorianS). 

The  Bank  draws  on  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  and 
undertakes  all  kinds  of  banking  business 


Rates  o  fi  n teres t  until  further  notice 

In  Current  Account  froom  $  1,000  to  $50,000,  1  o/o  por  anunm 

Other  Deposits . Conventional 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS  WITH  PASS  BOOK 

At  sight  after  60  days  .  .  . 

Falling  due  every  3  months  . 

Falling  due  every  6  month!  0 


CONVENTION  AL 


April  25  -  1924 


C.  W.  Drever  Manager. 


BANK  OF  LONDON  &  SOUTH  AMERICA  LTD. 

FORMERLY 

THE  LONDON  &  RIVER  PLATE  BANK  LTD. 

WITH  WHICH  IS  AMALGAMATED 
THE  LONDON  &  ’RRA7.TT.TAtJ  BANK  LTD. 
ESTABLISHED  1862 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE  FUND  87,140.000 


HEAD  OFFICES:  7  Princes  Street,  London,  E.  G.  2. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE:  25|31  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2. 
BRANCHES  IN  MONTEVIDEO:  418  Cerrito;  1699  Rio  Negro 
(Agency).  Agencies  at  Paysandd,  Salto  and  Rivera. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES:  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Pa¬ 
raguay,  Colombia,  also  at  New  York,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Oporto, 
Manchester,  and  Bradford. 


AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Exchange  transactions  with  all  Financial  Centrea 
ALL  KINDS  OF  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


Affiliated  with  LLOYD'S  BANK  LIMITED.  Head  Office:  71  Lom 
bard  Street  London  E.  C.  3.  Subscribed  Capital  £71,864,780.  Paid  np 
Capital  £14,372,956.  Reserve  Fund  £10,000,000.  1,600  Offices  in  England 
and  Wales. 

O.  H.  iu  i.t.tvr  Manager. 


AVOID  ALL  TROUBLE 

BY  RUNNING  YOUR  CAR  WITH 

NAFTA  “ENERGINA” 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  AT 
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EALISED 


«A  NON-PUNCTURABLE  TIRE 
WHICH  CANNOT  PUNCTURE# 

For  Particulars  Apply: 

G.  A.  SYMONDS  L  A  VALLE  J  A  1818 

•The  British  Motor  Repairing  Works* 

STUDY  THIS  TIRE  BFFQRE  BUYING 
ONE  OF  THE  OLD  TYPE 


“o  yssi  o  ;ui" 

Owing  to  the  Scmana  de  Turismo 
The  Sun  will  not  be  published  again 
until  next  Tuesday. 


TO  PREVENT  ANY  MISUN¬ 
DERSTANDING  WE  REPEAT 
THAT  THERE  WILL  BE  NO 
TEA  DANCE  AT  THE  PARQUE 
HOTEL  TODAY. 


The  American  Association  has  or¬ 
ganised  a  Lunch  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  Phillip  at  the  Alhambra 
‘Hotel  1^.15  today.  TJie  Members 
of  the  American  Womens  Club  and 
all  members  <*f  the  American  Co¬ 
lony  in  Montevideo  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  The  price  of  lunch 
will  be  $1.50  and  it  will  be  served 
at  12.15  sharp. 

Mrs.  Bayne  will  not  keep  her  at 
'home  today. 

Mrs.  Stanley  V.  Coates  will  be 
at  home  on  Thursday  next. 


Mr.  Edwards  is  leaving  for  Lon¬ 
don  by  the  Descado  on  Saturday 
next. 


Miss  Ethel  and  Miss  Tuttie  Coa¬ 
tes  arc  leaving  for  England  by  the 
Deseado  on  Saturday. 


We  arc  forced  to  hold  over  until 
our  next  issue  the  accounts  of  the 
Opening  Day  of  the  Chimont  Golf 
Club  and  the  Reception  to  Bishop 
and  Mr.  Oldham  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Truscott. 


The  successful  opera  season  at  the 
Urquiza  closed  last  night.  The 
Comparty  leaves  tonight  for  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  en  route  for  Rosario.  At 
the  close  of  the  present  tour  Seno- 
ra  Agostinelli  and  her  husband  Se- 
fior  Tabanelli  are  proposing  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  stage,  and  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  teaching.  They  propose 
opening  a  Conservatoire  in  Buenos 
Aires  with  a  branch  in  Montevideo. 

A  new  opera  season  will  open  at 
the  Sdlisf  on;  Saturday  next  with 
Corucci  and  Urizar  as  the  stars.  The 
opening  programme  is  not  yet  offi¬ 
cially  announced  but  it  will  probably 
be  Rigoletto.  Lohengrin  is  promised 
daring  the  season 

Tickets  (Price  $1.50)  are  now  on 
sale  at  the  English  Club  and  the 
Central  Library  for  the  Concert  in 
aid  of  St.  Dunstans  being  organised 
by  the  Services  Association  for  April 
25.  All  seats  are  unreserved. 

The  Womens  Diocesan  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  holding  their  Annual 
Rummage  Sale  in  May.  Further 
details  will  be  announced  later  but 
in  the  meantime  look  up  your  old 
winter  clothes  and  other  things  you 
keep  without  really  wanting. 


Advertising  brings  Business 


URUGUAY  DAY  BY  DAY 

Major  Berisso,  the  Director  of 
the  Military  School  of  Aviation  who 
started  on  a  flight  from  Montevi¬ 
deo  to  Santiago  de  Chile  on  Sunday 
morning  arrived  yesterday  at  Asun¬ 
cion  del  Paraguay. 

Five  and  hundred  and  fifty  pas¬ 
sengers  left  for  Buenos  Aires  on 
Sunday  night  and  bigger  figures  are 
expected  during  the  week. 

Of  the  seven  International  events 
in  Sunday’s  Regatta  in  the  Bay,  four 
vyere  <won  by  Argentine  crews. 

Yesterday’s  Tablada  entries  were 
5675  cattle  and  4914  sheep.  Market 
active  and  prices  firm. 

Readers  of  THE  SUN  who  require 
fuller  details  of  the  items  of  news 
published  in  Uruguay  Day  by  Day 
are  referred  to  La  Mohatm  and 
El  Diario 


TODAY’S  *V£NTS 

Farewell  Luncheon  to  Mr.  Hof¬ 
fman  Philip  (Organised  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Association^  Alhambra  Hotel 
12.15. 


AN  1NUITAT10N 

Mrs.  Cushman  and  Mrs.  Speer  ex 
tend  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Women’s  Gub  a  cordial  invi 
tation  to  have  tea  with  them  at  half 
past  four  on  Tuesday,  April  the  se 
venth  at  the  Prado  Restaurant  — 
To  meet  the  women  delegates  to 
the  Congress  on  Social  Work 


SPORTS  DIARY 


MAY  1  (Friday) 

Tennis :  M.T.C.  Mixed  Doubles 
Club  T oumannent,  Parque  Central. 


SHOPPING  GUIDE 


OOAL  UMRUHANTS 


WILSON,  SONS  *  Co.  Ltd. 
Best  Household  Coal.  Lowest  Prices 
MISIONES  1513 


TYR.T1K51M  A  KP.RS 


MAUD  NEUBERGER  (de  Paris) 
Dresses  to  order.  Models  from  Paris 
JULIO  HERRERA  Y  OBES  1444 


KLBUTRI  CLAMS 


CHARLES  GROVE 
Electrical  Installation  and 
Appliances.  Estimates  Free 
FLORIDA  1487 


EROMMOMGBR8  A  RA7AAB2 


FERRETERIA  GANDOS 
Kitchen  a  Household  Requiremeati 
Pyrex  Dishes  in  All  Size* 
RINCON  650  (esq.  B.  Mitre) 


Besides  the  Central  and  Herberts 
Library  THE  SUN  is  now  on  sale  at 
;he  Carlitos  Kiosko,  Plaza  Indepen¬ 
dence  just  opposite  Sarandi. 


TOMORROW’S  EVENTS 

Christian  Work  Congress  Closing 
Session,  Pocitos  Hotel. 

Fixtures  at  a  Glance 

APRIL  15  (Wednesday) 
Tydeman-Coles  Wedding  Holy  Tri¬ 
nity  Church  9.30  p.ra. 

APRIL  17  (Friday) 

Rotary  Club  Lunch  Alhambra  Ho¬ 
tel  12.15. 

APRIL  18  (Saturday) 

A  Folly  Ball,  Parque  Hotel  9.45. 

APRIL  22  (Wednesday) 
British  Society  Annual  General 
Meeting,  Victoria,  Hall  9.30. 

APRIL  24  (Friday) 
American  Business  Lunch,  Alhambra 
Hotel  12.15. 

Bridge  Drive  (Organised  by  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Tennis  Gub)  Victoria  Hall 
Girl  Guides  Enrolment  Anniversary 
Dinner,  Quinta  Henderson  7. 

APRIL  25  (Saturday) 

St.  Dun  star’s  Concert  ( Organised 
by  the  Sendees  Associdtion) ,  Victo¬ 
ria  Hall  9.15. 

MAY  5  (Tuesday) 

Goode  -  Davie  Wedding  Cripta  de 
Santa  Maria  Auxijiadora,  9.30. 

MAY  9  (Saturday) 

Annual  Bal  (Organised  b(y  the 
Montevideo  Tennis  Gub. 

MAY  16  (Saturday) 

Private  Evening]  Party. 

British  Schools1  Bazaar,  Victoria 
Hall. 

LAI  ER  DATE'S  —  NO  CHANGE 


Dr.  GUILLERMO  WILSON,  O 
B.  E.  Legal  adviser  to  His  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty’s  Legation  in  Montevi¬ 
deo.  Calle  25  de  Mayo  39s.  Tel. 
i®95  Central. 


DOCTORS 


Dr.  ALFREDO  PERSICO,  En¬ 
glish  speaking  Physician  and  Sur¬ 
geon  (of  the  Staff  of  the  Marie! 
Hospital).  Consulting  hours  2.30  to 
4.30  daily  aud  from  8.30  to  10.30 
p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Call<)  Rio  Branco  1271 
(two  minutes  from  Plaza  Indepen- 
dencia).  Tel.:  I2474  Central. 


DENTIST 


Drs.  T.  E.  GALLAUGHER  and 
G.  E.  IVEY  North-American  Dental 
Surgeons.  Calle  Sarandi  669.  Tele¬ 
phone  1932  Central.  Consulting 
Hours  9-6. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HENRY  CASTLE  AYRE  Profe¬ 
ssor  of  English  (Professor  at  the 
National  High  Schoof  of  Commer¬ 
ce  and  at  the  Naval  School)  Gaa- 
yabo  1598. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


EXCHANGE  &  STOCK  BROKER 


DAVID  HERALD 
Foreign  Exchange — Stocks  &  Shares 
Insurances-Commissions  in  General 
25  DE  AGOSTO  405 


TYPIST  &  STENOGRAPHER 


E.  M.  BOYLE 
Expert  Typing  &  Stenography 
First  Class  Copying.  Rapid  Execution 
Uruguay  820  Telephone  Central  1906 
After  5.30  p.  a.  Cerrito  716.  Dept.  220 


GUERET'S 


Anglo  -  Uruguayan 
COAL  Co.  Ltd. 


MPORTERS  OF 


CARDIFF 

GLASGOW 

FORGE 


COAL 


ANTHRACITE 
FOUNDRY  COKE 
GAS  COKE 


GALVANISED 
IRON  SHEETS 


SIRRIf  O  ®  0  f 

Telbfonos:  Central  3608  —  Cooperativa 


HIGH  CLASS 
»  ENGLISH 
TAILORS 


T 


Ituzainjgo  1336 


SOUND  ADU1CE 


Before  Installing  any  of  the  substitutes  to 
gas  In  your  bathroom,  study  and 
discover  how  economical  gas  Itself  really  Is 


WHEN  YGU  WANT  TO  DYE,  BE  SURE  YOU  GET 

SUNSET  DYES 

AND  DIE  SOONER  THAN  TAKE  ANY  OTHER 

Importers  Oscar  Pintos  —  18  de  Julio  esq.  Paraguay 


PIANOS 


CARLOSOTT  y  Cia,  25  de  Mayo  509 


JUST  RECEIVED  A  NEW  LOT  OF 

Libby  Sliced  Pineaples,  Asparngus, 
Sour  Mixed  Pickles.  Muslard,  Sweet 
Relish,  Sour  Gherkins.  Tomato  Catchup, 
Red  Salmon,  Sauer  Kraut. 


SOLD  IN  ALLGOOD  STORES 


Cia  Swift  de  Montevideo  S.A 


THE  SUN 


I  Tuesday,  April  7,  1925 


SHIPPING 

ALMANZORA  (Southampton  — 
River  Plate)  called  at  Vigo  yester¬ 
day. 

AVON  (Southampton  —  River 
Plate)  called  yesterday  at  Santos 
and  left  for  Rio. 

VAUBAN  (New  York  —  River 
Plate)  arrived  at  Rio  on  Sunday  and 
left  there  yesterday  for  Montevideo. 

FLANDRIA  (River  Plate— Ams¬ 
terdam)  called  yesterday  at  Las  Pal¬ 
mas  and  left  for  Lisbon. 


The  Congress  Bay  by  Day 

PROGRAM  FOR  APRIL  7  AND  8 


THE  CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  Page  Two) 
swallow  with  avidity  every  detail  of 
a  disarmament  conference. 

A  Disarmament  Conference  1 

The- historians  of  that  slowly  com¬ 
ing  period  when  war  can  no  more, 
will  look  back  with  amazed  amuse¬ 
ment  at  an  age  when  the  nations  of 
the  world  could  send  their  leaders 
to  solemnly  debate,  wihether  their 
revolvers  should  have  six  chambers 
or  only  four.  They  will  laugh  at 
the  fatuity  which  imagined  that  at 
tilie  outbreak  of  'a  war  the  four 
chambers  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
keep  things  going,  whilst  the  other 
two  were  being  manufactured,  (or 
taken  out  of  hiding)  and  they  will 
smile  sardonically  at  the  hypocrisy 
of  an  epoch  which  pretended  not  to 
see  that  an  agreement  to  scrap  the 
two  chambers  was  in  itself  an  impli¬ 
cation  of  the  right  to  keep  the  re¬ 
maining  four,  or,  in  other  words; 
that  the  so-called  peace  conferences 
were  in  reality^  a  consecration  of 
•war.  The  alleged  economical  triumph 
•of  a  successful  disarmament  confe¬ 
rence  will  leave  these  future  histo¬ 
rian*  jtqrribly  'bewildered,  because 
they  will  search  in  vain  for  any 
instance  of  money  saved  from  rhe 
folly  of  guns  being  spent  on  the 
service  oi  man. 

And  these  future  historians  will 
regard  contemptuously,  a  public  which 
could  be  indifferent  to  a  Congress 
such  as.  the  one  on  the  point  of 
closing  in  this  city.  But  -the  con¬ 
tempt  will  not  be  fair.  These  fu¬ 
ture  historians  rill  see  the  finished 
production,  international  brotherhood 
as  the  result  01  the  true  Evangel 
message;  they  will  forget  that  any 
fool  can  see  the  coral  reef,  but  only 
the  keenest  can  see  the  coral  insect 
do  his  building.  And  it  is  in  coral 
fashion,  that  Congresses  of  Evange¬ 
lism  and  similar  efforts  do  their 
work,  which  one  day  will  result  in 
•the  nations  of  the  world  resting  in 
peace  protected  by  the  moral  reef 
which  has  been  slowly  built  by  those 
who  have  proclaimed  and  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  Serman  on  the  Mount. 

Before  The  Sun  appears  again 
the  Congress  will  have  scattered  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  when¬ 
ce  it  came.  So  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  bid  its  members  bon  voyage. 
The  present  writer,  the  Editor  of 
this  paper,  can  hardly  expect  to  be 
alive  when  the  turn  of  Montevideo 
comes  round  again  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Congress,  but  if  only  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  many  pleasant  hours 
spent  at  the  Congress  and  in  con¬ 
versation  with  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
of  Christian  Work  can  always  count 
on  the  support  of  The  Sun,  at  any 
rate  so  long  as  it  is  edited  by  a 
Jew. 


TUESDAY  APRIL  7 

9:  Morning  Session:  Report  of 
the  Business  and  Findings  Commit¬ 
tees. 

11.30:  Half-hour  of  devotional 
meditation  to  be  led  by  Mr.  Em¬ 
manuel  Galland. 

14:  Afternoon  Session:  Conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  report  of  Business 
and  Findings. 

20.30:  Addresses  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Friese,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  by 
Rev.  Mattathias  Gomes  dos  Santos. 

WEDNESDAY  APRIL  8 

9:  Morning  Session:  Report  of 
the  Business  and  Findings  Commit¬ 
tees. 


1  H-3<f :  >Half-9our  of  devotional 
meditation  to  be  led  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Carlos  W.  Dre<s. 

14:  Closing  Session  of  the  Cun- 


NOTICE 

BOOKS:  The  “Nueva  Democra- 
cia”  offers  a  discount  of  20  o|o  on 
the  books  for  sal  :  on  its  table.  They 
may  be  had  on  credit  as  may  also 
die  J'Nuova  Democraeia”  ($1.50 
per  year) . 

AGRICULTURE :  All  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  agricultural  missions  are 
asked  to  meet  in  the  Reading  Room 
(Soul'll  entfance  of  hotel)1  to-day 
(Tuesday)  at  5.00  p.m. 


SUNDAYS  AND  YESTERDAY’S  SESSION 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Doctor  Stephen  Cory  of  St.  Louis 
speaking  on  Sunday  afternoon,  said 
that  there  would  be  keen  disapoint- 
ment  in  the  Christian  world  if  the 
Congjress  did  Wot  send  forth-  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  that  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  cooperation  had  been 
greatly  advanced.  Everywhere  the¬ 
re  was  a  growth  of  the  longing 
among  men  for  unity  and  coopera¬ 
tive  action,  and  the  world  was  look¬ 
ing  to  the  Christian  Churches  to 
point  the  way.  “We  have  not  yet 
attained  to  unity,”  concluded  the 
speaker,  “but  progress  is  being  ma¬ 
de.  It  is  through  actual  practical 
cooperation  that  we  shall  learn  the 
way  to  live  and  think  together. 

The  same  keynote  was  struck  by 
Dr.  Erasmo  Braga,  President  of  the 
Congress  in  a  speech  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Session,  Dr.  Braga  rc- 


problems  involved.  Dr.  Waddell  said 
that  not  withstanding  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  Nationalism  and  rhe 
consciousness  of  Dower  on  the  Dart 
of  national  leaders  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  movement,  he  believed  that  most 
of  the  difficulties  suggested  by  rhe 
theme  had  disappeared.  This  pro¬ 
gress  towards  happy  cooperation  he 
attributed  to,  (1)  The  Presbyterian 
Plan  (2)  Vital  changes  in  Methodist 
policy  (3)  The  personality  of  Bis¬ 
hop  Oldham. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by 
Dr.  Orts  Gonzales,  Rev.  Charles  A 
Long  (Presiding  Tlder  of  the  Sou¬ 
thern  Methodist  Church  in  Brazil) 
and  the  Reverend  Oswalda  L.  Silva. 
The  last  gave  i:|  as  his  opinion 
that  the  national  workers  had  not 
received  the  praisi  jwhich  was  their 
due  for  their  woiqin  the  Church, 

'irg'-J  1 

be  more  freely  g^jen,  as  apprecia- 
happy  and  fruit¬ 
ful  service.  Theliv^v.  Alberto  G. 
Gallon  iof  Chili  pdieved  that  all 
the  regular  work  of  the  Church 
should  speedily  ipass  to  ‘{nationals, 
leaving  foreigners  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  special 
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present  This  was  followed  by  a 
prayer  from  Dr.  Truscott,  his  son 
the  Rev.  Basil  giving  the  Respon¬ 
ses.  Bishop  Oldham  then  called  on 
Bishop  McConnell  who  with  sledge¬ 
hammer  logic  demolished  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  who  justified  their 
neglect  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Brown  then  explained  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  building  an  English  lan¬ 
guage  Church  by.  showing  that  re¬ 
ligion  being  personal  as  well  as  uni¬ 
versal,  Evangelism  required  its  own 
language.  He  concluded  by  praying 
that  this  personal  character  of  re¬ 
ligion  should  never  weaken  the  bonds 
uniting  them  to  their  Spanish  bre¬ 
thren. 

Dr.  Day  by  apt  illustrations  from 
the  Greeks  and  the  Temple  of  So¬ 


ared  to  the  demand  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  the  idea  and  idea!  of  rhe  [  tion  was  essentia] 
age,  and  urged  that  this  new  spirit' 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  lesser  loyalties,  and 
pleaded  with  his  hearers  to  go  on 
with  the  task  of  writing  new  pa^es 
in  the  History  of  Evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

YESTERDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  consideration  of  Report  dum¬ 
ber  X  (Relations  between  National 
and  Foreign  Korkers)  originally 
scheduled  for  yesterday  morning 
was  deferred  to  the  afternoon.  The 
Report  was  preseiited  by  Dr.  W.  A. 

Waddell,  President  of  the  Me.  Ken- 
zie  College  Sao  Paolo  and  created  I  himself.  The  disc 
a  very  favourable  impression  by  the  eluded  by  the  Rev. 
frank  albeit  hopeful  facing  of  the '  of  Argentina. 


such  as  organisatii 
also  paid  a  special 


Oldham  for  his  ser  rices  on  the  ques- 


forms  of  service 
This  speaker 
tribute  to  Bishop 


tion.  The  Rev.  G 


said  he  had  seen  1  he  Evangclistical 
work  in  Chili  gre  w  from  nothing 


to  its  present  prof 
conscious  of  no  di 
his  Chilian  broth 


H.  Evans  who 


ortions,  and  was 
fference  between 
workers  and 
ussion  was  con- 
J.  E.  Gattinoni 


THE  NEW  METHODIST  ClHURCH 


CORNER  STONE  LAID 
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The  presence  of  the  Congress  in 
Montevideo  caused  the  Corner  Stone 
of?  the  new  Methodist  Church  at 
the  corner  Yaro  and  Guayabo,  to 
be  laid  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  distinguished  Methodist  clergy  suvh 
as  have  rarely  been  gathered  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  similar  purpose  in  a  ro- 
reign  land,  as  the  following  list  of 
those  who  were  on  the  platform  tes¬ 
tifies-  : — 

Bishop  W.  F.  Oldham,  Bishop  of 
the  South  American  Area  of  the  Me¬ 
thodist  Episcopal  Church,  The  re¬ 
sident  Bishop. 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McCunnell.  Bis¬ 
hop  of  the  Pittsburg  Area  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Resi¬ 
dence:  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  U.S.A. 

E.  Day.  Pastor  of  the  mounted  police 
First  Methodist  Church,  Canton 
Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Robert  Brown.  Pastor  of  (he 


Richmaond  Ave.  M- 
Buffalo.  New  Yorl; 

Ur.  J.  S.  Stone, 
of  the  Methodist  Cl: 

Dr.  Charles  W. 
Minister  of  the  Mi 
Rev.  S.  Tardagul 
Aguada  Methodist  ( 
perintendent  of  the 
guay  of  the  Easterj 
rence . 

Rev.  Basil  R.  Tru 
the  First  Methodist 
Argentina. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Trusc 
°f  the  Local  Grurch 
The  Uruguayan  ( 
marked  its  apprecia 
casion  by  sending  a 


nour,  and  in  brilliau 
ceremony  comenced 
ing  of  a  hymn*  by  t 


for  the  site  has  been  paid  for  and 
there  is  between  $30,000  and  $40,000 
cash  in  hand  to  apply  on  the  build¬ 
ing  itself,  which  is  to  cost  about 
$80,000. 

Red  pressed  brick  will  be  used  in 
construction  of  the  Church.  Is  trim¬ 
mings  will  be  of  cement.  Its  orna¬ 
mental  square  tower  will  be  so  cons¬ 
tructed  that  later  a  peal  of  bells  can 
be  installed.  The  impression  seems 
to  be  current  that  the  laws  of  Uru¬ 
guay  forbid  the  placing  and  ringing 
of  bells  in  such  a  church,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  so  the  movers  of  the 
church  progress  have  ascertained. 

There  will  be  seats  for  250  people 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  church. 
Four  large  stained  glass  windows 
will  admit  the  soft  raya  of  sunlight 


y the-interior  of  the  auditorium 


beautiful  Churches. 

Dr.  Truscott  then  made  a  short 
address  and  placed  a  leaden  casket 
in  the  stone.  The  casket  contained 
the  fallowing  objects:  An  English 
Bible;  A  Spanish  Bible;  Discipline; 
Methodist  Year  Book;  Acts;  Buenos 
Aires  Advocate;  Methodist  Hymnal ; 
Annual  Report  of  the  Church;  Na¬ 
mes  of  the  Official  Board;  The  Sun; 
The  Montevideo  Times;  The  Uru¬ 
guay  Weekly  News;  Uruguayan 
Corns  and  the  Program  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Concert  held  on  April  5  last. 

Bishop  Oldham  then  laid  the  stone 
and  the  ceremony  concluded  with  a 
Prayer  from  Dr.  Stone  and  a  Bless¬ 
ing  from  Dr.  Drees. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendan¬ 
ce  influding  all  the  well  known  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Local  Methodist  Church 
and  a  number  of  the  Congress  visi¬ 
tors  headed  by  Dr.  Speer.  The  An¬ 
glican  Church  was  represented  by 
Canon  Blount,  and  Mr.  David  He¬ 
rald  President  of  the  British  Society. 
A  plcasin  concluding  incident  was 
‘hodist  Church,  the  taking  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
U.S.A.  Oldham  of  a  photograph  of  himse’f 

itired  Minister  and  Canon  Blount, 
ireh.  It  is  expected  that  this  new  Church 

Dress.  Retired  011  0-116  °f  the  most  desirable  sites 
thodist  Church.  *n  Montevideo  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
Pastor  of  the  cupancy  within  two  years, 
hurch,  and  Su-  The  new  edifice  will  face  the  two 
District  of  Uru-  buildings  of  the  University  and  (he 
S.  A.  Conxe-  Government  has  recently  acquired 
the  land  adjoining  the  church  proer. 
scott.  Pastor  of  ty  on  Avenida  18  de  Julio  which 
Church,  Lomas,  it  plans  to  use  as  a  site  for  a  public 
library.  Thus  the  new  church  will 
ott.  The  Pastor  he  assured  of  excellent  surroundings 
and  a  commanding  location, 
overnment  had  Starting  out  on  a  project  to  raric 
ion  of  the  oc-  funds  with  which  to  erect  a  church 
detachment  of  showed  a  splendid  confidence  on  the 
1  guard  of  ho-  Part  °f  the  leaders  in  the  work,  and 
sunshine  ‘he  yet  this  confidence  that  the  English 
with  the  sing-  speaking  community  would  respond 
he  large  crowd  to  the  need,  has  been  fully  justified 


and  add  to  its  attractiveness  and  rest- 
fullness. 

Below  the  auditorium  there  will 
be  a  social  hall,  equally  as  large  aud 
with  a  seating  capacity  for  250  per¬ 
son^.  There  will  be  *a  modernly 
equipped  kitchen  which  will  compare 
with  that  of  any  hotel  in  the  city. 
Rest  rooms,  cloak  rooms  and  eveiy 
facility  to  be  found  in  a  modem 
church  have  been  included. 

The  building  has  been  designed 
after  the  old  English  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  by  Arteaga  and  Lasala,  who 
will  also  superintend  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  contracting  firm  of  Ruiz 
and  Nadal  was  awarded  the  contract 
in  open  competition  with  most  of 
the  leading  construction  firms  of  the 
city.  Later  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to 
erect  a  parsonage  adjacent  to  the 
new  church. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTICES 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
Christian  Science  Services  will  be 
held  in  the  Victoria  Upper  Hall  (Rio 
Negro  1483)  every  Sunday  at  1045 
a.m.,  and  every  Wednesday  at  6.30 
p.m.  All  are  welcome. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
Public  Worship  is  held  in  the  Me¬ 
thodist  Church,  Medanos  and  Cons- 
tituyente,  every  Sunday  Morning 
at  10.30  and  in  the  McCabe  Hall, 
Sunday.  Evening  at  9.00.  All  are 
invited.  Seats  are  free.  Hymn- 
Books  are  provided. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPE  RATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


ARTICLE  7. 

ldontevldoo.  April  1st,  1920. 

The  morning;  was  taken  up  by 
the  5th  Report  to  the  Congrotw, 
which  dealt  with  "Social  Move¬ 
ments  in  South  America,"  and 
.big  was  the  only  report  present 
2d  to-day.  The  report  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Miss  Florence  Smith,  of 
tho  Preabyterinn  Church.  Chllo. 

There  wore  very  few  dull  mo¬ 
menta  during  tho  forenoon  and 
the  interest  wag  intense  trom  tho 
beginning  to  the  end  of  t)ie  three 
hour  session,  and  it  contained  tho 
liveliest  discussion  to  date  in  any 
•ession  of  the  Christian  Work 
Congress. 

The  discussion  might  be  sum- 
wed  up  in  tho  statement  that  the 
mand  ol  t ha  day  is  for  tho 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its 
fullness  applied  to  tho  whole  of 
life.  On  the  Tuesday  several  of 
tho  pastors  had  declared  that  tho 
supreme  business  of  the  minister 
Is  to  preach  tho  Gospel.  To-day 
those  who  spoke — and  they  in 
iuded  several  pastors — declared 
That  preaching  tho  Gospel  is  in¬ 
deed  the  minister's  main  business, 
fuit  that  he  must  preach  tho  com¬ 
plete  Gospel  which  Is  both  in¬ 
dividual  and  scial.  They  also 
held  that  tho  Gospel  must  bo  ap¬ 
plied,  as  well  as  preached,  and 
in  at  in  the  application  of  the 
Gospel  fearlessly  and  fully  Is  to 
bo  found  tho  solution  of  all  of 
l he  great  social  problems  which 
trouble  the  world  to-day.  No  man 
Whether  preacher  or  layman  can 
•  “ally  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Josh?  Christ  without  enlisting  in 
All  of  the  movements  which  af¬ 
fect  folks.  No  man  has  really 
caught  the  spirit  of  Jesus  if  he 
'•an  look  unmoved  upon  human 
injustice,  suffering  or  oppression. 
Our  business  as  servants  of 
°hrist  is  to  work  for  the  sal¬ 
tation  of  men  but  if  men  are 


hold  themselves  aloof.  Their  pre- 1 
sence  and  help  are  needed,  Mod 
of  the  South  American  countries 
have  excellent  social  legislation 
at  present  and  thlo  is  constantly  | 
increasing  hut  it  is  not  applied  as  i 
it  should  bo.  Help  Is  noodod  in 
enforcing  existing  laws.  The 
Y .  M . C .  A .  was  commended  for 
excellent  social  work  It  Is  doing. 

.  Near  the  closo  of  the  session 
several  speakers  including  Sefiora 
Isabel  G.  V.  de  Rodriguez  and 
Scftora  Salas  Murchant  of  Chile, 
told  of  tho  vory  effective  work 
hoing  done  In  scientific  temper¬ 
ance  education  and  of  tho  grow¬ 
ing  Interest  both  in  temperance 
aud  in  prohibition  especially 
among  the  working  classes. 

Tho  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
Findings  Committees  in  six  sec¬ 
tions.  each  section  having  two  of 
tho  general  reports  to  digest. 
Their  considerations  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Main  Congress  on 
Monday  afternoon  next  for  final 
adoption. 

in  the  evening  Dr.  Molina,  of 
Chile,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Im¬ 
provement  in  Education"  which 
was  listened  to  by  a  full  assembly. 
He  said  that  education  had 
greatly  improved  in  Chile  in  the 
last  few  years .  At  the  present 
time  every  province  in  Chile  has 
its  National  Colleges  both  for 
young  men  and  for  young  women, 
the  city  of  Santiago  alone 
having  six  "Liceoa"  for  young 


SOCIAL  -  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


WORK 


in  the  so- 
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the  requirements  of  being  the 
true  h'eire  of  the  Classical  people. 

Dr.  Molina  said  furthermore 
that  rationalism  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  was  the  logical  result  of  tho 
protest  of  the  human  reason 
ugainst  formalism  In  tho  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

A  lotter  was  also  road  from 
Gabriels  Mistral  the  Chilean  poo¬ 
lers  regretting  her  inability  to  be 
present  at  the  Congress  and  ex¬ 
pressing  her  sympathy  in  the 
movement. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  her 
letter  to  the  Committee  which  is 
published  in  full  in  order  tto  do 


of  tho  weak  byt! 
reaching  even 
kin  the  mystic  f 
to  T-ave  only  tra* 
ism  in  the  womai 
maternity  as  f^T 
burden  and  diic 
ufc  high-priced  J;F 
wealth,  when  It  ' 
its  pagan  right'!1 
able  salary; 
finally,  when  tb  1 
the  idea  of  Ube?| 
maintain  among 
legalised  prosttutil 
All  this,  ray  fi| 
reap  materialism. 
Tho  Spirit  exisl 


arouse  a  desire  to  rlsi 
clal  order.*’ 

But  signs  of  a  new  day  aro  not 
lacking,  especially  in  Chile.  Agi¬ 
tators  have  reached  the  country' 
laborers  and  some  schools  have 
been  opened  for  them,  so  that 
tho  "JnquMlno”  has  boon  set  to 
thinking.  A  peasant  strike  in  the 
south  of  Chile  occurred  not  long 
since,  which  is  but  tho  precursor 
of  a  better  day.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  little  dono, 
either  by  governments  or  by  In- 
,  dividuals,  toward  the  solution  of 
I  these  vexing  problems. 

The  Problem  of  Immigration. 

powerful,  and  j  deepest  ‘in  the  majority  of  tho  Another  of  tho  social  problems, 
religions,  to  South  American  nations  is  the  not  indeed  without  a  certain  ro- 
ment  in  order  land  problem,  which  has  its  ef-  lationship  with  what  has  Just 
jtton;  material- 1  feet  upon  tho  wholo  economic  been  said,  is  that  of  Immigration 
jvho  flees  from  life  of  the  people,  and  hence  upon  Not  all  the  republics  have  to  face 
an  economic  the  whole  ol’  the  people’s  life,  it  as  yet,  but  It  is  already  a  se¬ 
ises  childhood  Back  into  this  problem  root  the  rious  problem  in  at  least  three 
[erchandlse;  in  problems  of  poverty,  of  extreme  lands.  Argentina,  Brazil  und 
!ikes  refuge.  In  class  distinction,  of  ignornnee  on  Uruguay,  and  will  Inevitably  have 
jdeny  an  eqult-  the  part  of  the  masses  and.  in  a  to  be  faced,  in  tho  not  distant  fu- 
n  tho  State,  very  real  way,  most  of  their  mo-  ture,  by  tho  other  countries.  The 
hides  behind  raj  an(j  8pirituai  problems,  yet  It  next  great  area  of  the  world's 
In  order  to  has  as  yet  had  but  scant  attention  !  surface  to  be  settled  by  the  sur- 
its  institutions  anj[wj|ero  jn  Latin  America  save  j  plus  populations  of  the  old  world 
l°n-  lin  Mexico.  j  will  be  South  America. 

The  I /and  Problem.  For  a  century  the  stream  has 

Mo6t  South  American  countries  |  flowed  toward  the  great  open 


lends,  is  but  to  ; 


women. 

Chile  has  also  moved  forward 


that  may  nave  arisen  i  ,  { 

Chilean  poetess'  attitude  towards  ^Ejeep^l  ^  J 

the  present  Congress—  amQng  us  5ome  „ 

"Friends.  .  1  P„  while,  to  stand 

I  am  with  you  these  days  m  comfortable 

Assembly,  as  well 


-  —  -  your  -  - . 

politically.  Until  recently  the ,  your  evening  meetings,  as  you 
general  opinion  which  people  are  thinking  of  two  themes  equal- 


had  of  Chile  was  that  of  a  centre 
for  revolutions  and  earth  quakes. 
Since  the  revolution  of  1891  Chile 
has  had  the  English  Parliament¬ 
ary  system. 

Chile  has  greatly  modified  her 
penal  laws.  To-day  any  convict 
may  petition  his  “Conditional  re- 


'•ed  they  must  be  saved  in  their  iease"  from  prison.  Ho  may  re- 


the 


°lationships. 

.  The  Rev.  Ernest  Bauman  de¬ 
clared  that  the  greatest  Bocial 
'  roblem  in  South  America  is  the 
and  problem.  He  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  only  solution  was 
1  he  expropriation  of  the  land.  He 
ited  the  example  of  the  United 
States  in  solving  the  problem  of 
lavery  by  taking  the  slaves  from 
hpse  who  claimed  to  be  their 
•  "triers  as  a  method.,  of  .  solution 
■ u'  the  land. problem.  He  held  that 
is 


turn  to  society,  report  periodic¬ 
ally  to  the  authorities  on  his  con¬ 
duct  and  thereby  redeem  himself 
and  be  restored  to  his  place  in  the 
social  order. 

The  great  danger  to  Chile  Is  the 
neglect  of  “the  man  in  the  street” 
said  the  speaker. 

He  told  how  Prof.  Ross  of  Wis¬ 
consin  University  had  told  him 
in  1910  that  a  revolution  was  due 
in  Chile  within  the  next  15  years 
because  of  the  condition  then  ob- 
i  taining  in  the  country.  He  said 


some  respects  S.  America 

south  i  «ta 

mericans  would  not  want  a 
in  like  EL  V.  Dates  to  be  cast 


1  to  prison  because  he  expressed 
opposition  to  war  while  preachers 
•-  ho  hold  the  same  views  go  free. 
Youth  Americans  do  not  want  the 
>ind  of  Christianity  represented 
jiv  Sir  John  Bowring  who  wrote 
'  e  hymn  “In  the  Cross  of  Christ 
-i  glory*’  and  then  took  a  main 
Vm  in  riveting  the  opium  traf¬ 
fic  on  China.  "We  preachers," 
I1  •  said  in  closing,  “want  the  lit- 
Church  on  Main  Street  to  be 
Main  Street  in  standing  for 
Social  Gospel.  ■*  ' 

Doctor  A.  E.  Day,  pastor  of  the 


* 


true  almost  with  mathematical 
certainty,  (revolution  of  1924). 

He  said  that  Chile  had  clone 
much  and  had  many  good  things 
but  had  many  more  lessons  to 


ly  dear  to  you  and  to  me 
School  and  tho  Religious  char¬ 
acter  ot  our  People.  From  the 
other  side,  among  the  Catholics, 
there  are  a  few  voices  which 
mingle  with  yours,  and  one  ot 
them  is  mine. 

From  my  country  have  gone 
three  earnest  educators  to  listen 
to  you  and  to  carry  Chile  s  greet¬ 
ings:  Dr.  Enrique  Molina,  founder 
of  the  first  University  in  Chile 
with  the  modern  spirit,  a  learned 
commentator  of  Bergson  and  the 
most  socially-minded  educatlor 
I  know  here;  Dr.  Maximiliano 
Salas  Marchant,  a  gentleman  of 
outstanding  moral  character  and 
exemplary  life,  which  be  has 
given  to  the  youth  of  our  land; 
Dra.  Cora  Mayers,  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  physician  who  represents  our 
women.  They  represent  three 
notably  distinct  typos  and  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  our  national 
life:  a  democrat,  a  successor  of 
Sarmiento  in  the  Normal  School 
which  3armiento  himself  estab¬ 
lished.  and  a  "new  woman  of 
Chile.  T  send  them  to  you  with 


loarn.  For  example  as  regards  ,  ,h“"e  atistactlon  which  one  feels 
their  educational  system  | S  ntftlg  l0  strange  lands 

educational  institutions  had  a  has 

long  time  to  travel  before  they  I  the..lleSt^J  „  , 


realized  that  much  to  he  desired*  _ _.M_ayA  enrmh  * 


,  r  Methodist  V  'nurr Li  in  Can 

K;  Ohio,  of  which  President 

William  McKinley  was  a  mero- 

Irm  made  a  forceful-plea  (or  the 
Elimination  of  the  present  line  of 
r  markation  between  pastors  on 
borne  base  and  missionaries. 

*  here  is  no  foreign  field 
\  ork  of  the  Gospel.  We 
orkine  for  the  evsnsnllzation 
the  world  for  Jesus  Christ  and 
'Vs  means  hesliDg  all  of  the 
.  ;rr.  sores  of  the  world. 

Professor  Ernesto  Nelson  de¬ 
clared  that  a  strong  suspicion 
rill  exists  especially  among 
-t u dents  that  the  spiritual  pene- 
rration  of  these  nations  by  evan¬ 
gelical  missionaries  is  closely 
connected  with  North  American 
icmmercial  conquest.  If  evan- 
riical  missions  are  to  succeed 
jbhis  suspicion  must  be  overcome, 
had  noticed  in  many  of  the 


i  .j 

College  spirit  which  prevails  iuB  your  Assembly  --- 
all  of  the  Institutions  of  North ,  during  tl\es®,  ethouEht3_  in 
America,  expressed  in  the  term  great  and  cle  Vacill 

“alma  mater"  which  la  a  re-  these  obscure  and  vac.U 

cognition  of  the  taut  that  the  I  times,  we  have  great  need  of  _tn_ 

College  is  the  creator,  as  it  were  Divine  Grace.  As  ye 

of Uib.-SouJ  -  or.  mind-  ol— - tha ,  af.tsWxL  o — nusni. - •  . 

Studefit,  and  which  operates  for  ,  enthusiastic  youth, 
democracy  and  social  solidarity.  ’  ” 


proclaim  the  Spir 
inhabit  a  ruined 
ber  the  law  of  g 
who  have  slept  e 
law  of  equilibria 
matter  that  he  igjb 
receive  the  lndlU 
who  claim  more 
qui’.lity  beneath  It 
falling;  neither 
that  he  be  ridic 
messenger  of  Go 
the  word,  satiidje 
with  duty  fulfill 
to  his  house.  Th 
return,  messenge 
fied  with  bavin i 
ta6k. 

Seek  ideas  wi 
fend  the  culture 
over  by  the  Spir 
ments  with  whic 
ligious  ideals 
of  nations;  disen 
you  may,  the 
which  is  weavim 
youth,  in  order 
gion  to  the  cor 
rubbish.  We  musi 
fence  of  the  Chris 
cr  of  contempo 
and  the  virgin 
whatever  new  t 
even  until  the  yt 
relationships  bet 
and  the  present 
clear  the  fact  tha 
power  to  pnrif: 
which  is  a  parab 
that  every  word 
just,  word  in  thif 
justice. 

Defend  also, 
qxj 


EmiEcpi1!  nur  Suffer  from  "the  system  of  "latl- 1  spaces  in  North  America.  But 
'fundia,"  that  is,  the  possession  of  these  are  now  well  nigh  filled. 
But  there  aie  vast*  almost  unmeasured  tracts  by  I  The  Unltod  States  and  Canada 
10  need  once  in  ’  individuals,  while  the  masses  of  » have  begun  to  close  their  doors, 
up  from  among  iPe°Ple  own  nothing.  On  the  west  They  will  never  again  be  wide 
sleepers  and  {  coast  a  man's  property  iB  not  lint-  open.  But  Europe,  *|  b 
as  those  who  I  ited  to  a  few  acres  between  cer- 
>uilding  remem- 1  lain  fences,  but  may  stretch  from 
ravity,  or  those  mountain  to  mountain,  or  river  to 
river.  One  can  travel  whole  days 


»  a  trapeze,  the 
m.  It  does  not 
o  awakens  them 
erence  of  those 
hours  of  tran- 
le  house  that  is 
does  it  signify 
lied.  lie  is  the 
he  proclaims 
j  his  conscience 
d,  and  returns 
is  may  you  all 
s  of  God,  satis- 
fulfilled  your 


h  which  to  de- 


within  the  limits  of  a  single  es¬ 
tate.  In  the  Argentine  one  hears 
of  single  holdings  of  300,000. 
500,000.  even  up  to  1.250,000 
acres.  Fifteen  years  ago,  there 
were  over  a  thousand  Argentine 
estates  having  more  than  125,000 
acres,  and  ten  thousand  with  over 
2,500  acres. 

There  are  certain  forces  oper¬ 
ating  to  break  up  these  enormous 
holdings.  Through  inheritance 
they  are  being  cut  down  gradual¬ 
ly.  hot  the  process  is  very  slow. 

more  practical  measure  would 


,  .  ,  ,  J  ,  I  mult-  Iiamihai  UICAOUII:  vtuuivj 

''h  be  t0  require  certain  improve- 

•  to  defend  *re"  raents  and  developments  to  be 
he  vital  breath  '  ™ade  upon  the  lands  so  as  to  pre- 
so  far  as  vent  their  beld  for  a  rise 


V  deception  • ic  values-  Fortunately,  those  who 
tSelf  about  our  ’  ncw  come  t0  Argentine  and  take 
relegate  reli-'uP  Publlc  lands  are  limited  in 
ler  of  wornout  tbe  amount  that  can  be  secured 
arise  to  the  de-  1  and  are  obliged  to  begin  improv- 
tian  Idea,  moth-  this  acreage  within  a  stipul- 
mneous  culture  £fed  period. 

iuse,  ready  for  :  Two  evils  grow  out  of  the  sys- 
•aching  be  true  tem,  one  that  of  absentee  land- 
ar  10,000!  Seek  lordism  with  all  its  attendant  ills, 
veen  the  Gospel  Owners  keep  to  the  cities,  living 
hour,  making  \n  wealth,  ostentation  and  luxury. 


though  sorely 
crippled  by  the  War,  has  still  a 
surplus  population  which  she 
must  send  somewhere.  The  Orien¬ 
tal  nations  are  already  over¬ 
crowded  and  are  overflowing  in¬ 
to  any  part  of  the  world  which 
will  receive  them.  North  Amer¬ 
ica  has  definitely  excluded  them, 
Australia  has  denied  them  en¬ 
trance.  South  America  and  Afrl- 
Ha  alone  remain  available;  and 
of  these  two  South  America  has 
the  greater  drawing  power  at 
present.  It  is  inevitable  that  great 
numbers  of  immigrants  will  turn 
their  faces  in  that  direction  un¬ 
less  they  are  excluded.  So  far, 
there  has  been  no  disposition  to 
exclude. 

Brazil  has  sought  Japanese 
labor  for  her  coffee  plantations 
There  are  probably  50,000  all 
told,  and  they  continue  to  come. 
Peru  has  thousands  of  Japanese 
in  her  cotton  and  rice  fields,  so 
many,  indeed,  that  one  sees  signs 
of  a  new  type  of  population  along 
the  Peruvian  coast. 

In  a  recent  book  on  South 
America,  the  author  predicts  that 
by  1  927  half  a  million  immi- 


the  payment  of  steamship  P**- 
xages  from  tho  homeland  and  the 
provision  of  transportation  and 
maintenance  within  tho  republics 
to  the  final  domination.  In  aonm 
lands  in  addition  subsidies  are 
granted  for  the  pnrehose  of  an«- 
miilH  and  implements  for  work¬ 
ing  the  soil.  Argentina’s  groat 
Immigrant  hotel  can  accom¬ 
modate  5.000  poople  and  la  a 
model  of  cleanliness  and  sanita¬ 
tion.  While  remaining  In  the  ho¬ 
tel,  entertainment  as  well  as  Ins. 
t ruction  is  afforded  the  guests  by 
means  of  moving  pictures  deplet¬ 
ing  the  life  and  resources  of  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

But  there  is  more  than  the 
mere  economic  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  There  is  the  educational 
phase  and  tho  moral  and  religious 
phase  that  have  to  bo  considered 
as  well.  So  far,  save  for  the  work 
of  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations, 
there  Is  no  definite  work  attempt¬ 
ed  among  them  by  tho  Chrlstiun 
iorces  of  the  nation.  Might  not 
consideration  of  this  problem  bv 
wise  at  the  Conference? 

Other  Social  Problems- 

Closely  allied  to  the  land  pro1*)- 
lem,  though  not  wholly  a  resuU 
of  it,  aro  other  social  problems 
such  as  illiteracy,  disease,  the  so. 
culled  social  evil,  looseness  of  fa¬ 
mily  relationships,  alcoholism  and 
vagrancy.  One  writer  very  aptly 
sots  out  tho  relationship.  "Witn 
no  prospect  of  ever  owning  ;» 
place  of  their  own,  the  sons  ol 
the  inquillnos  often  become  wan¬ 
derers.  They  drift  to  the  nitrate 
fields  of  the  North,  to  Bolivia,  to 
Argentina.  Want  of  a  home  makes 
the  laborer  loath  to  assume  fam¬ 
ily  responsibilities.  He  takes  up 
with  one  woman  after  another, 
but  the  woman  must  take  care  of 
herself  and  the  hard  drinking  va¬ 
grant  ....  If  the  capable  in- 
quilino  could  look  forward  to  a 
home  and  all  he  could  make  off 
his  holding  above  a  fixed  rent,  he 
would  rise  rapidly  in  the  social 
scale.” 

Other  social  problems  that 
stand  out  prominently  are  the 
problems  of  labor,  of  the  status 
of  women,  tbe  conservation  ol 
childhood,  inter-class  relation¬ 
ships  and  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  different  nations  of  the 
continent  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  main  the  social  con¬ 
sciousness  of  South  America  and 
the  sense  of  social  responsibility 
among  the  peoples,  aside  from 
the  educational  movement  which 
fully  discussed  by  Commission 


it  is  yet  full  ol 
human  life, 
e  of  Christ,  and 
>f  our  Lord  is  a 
hour  of  eternal 


friends,  the 


to  us  I  try  to  created  —  ad  of  internatiO- 
too  lively.  But  It.  13  necessary  tial  legion  apiirst  the  unclean, 
that  we  admit  them  to  our  coup- 1  ness  which  clingi  to  the  exhibi- 
He  said  the  Rodo  of  Uruguay  «at  it  them  to  present  tion  ot  beauty  ii  the  ciuemato- 

tteir  case  some  of  them  are:  the|  graph,  in  the  no|l  and  the  brush 
soc  ol  ideals  which  as  yet  find  no  Collect  documents.  in  that 
mace  In  our  legislation:  daring  small  but  illustrious  country  ot 
_ ideas  which  bring  Spanish  lineage.  Uruguay,  in 


pedagogical  ideas  which  bring|  Spanish  lineage.  Uruguay, 
ped  gog  pew  scale  of  values,  der  to  defend  us|when  our  wortn. 


had  issued  a  warning  to  the  La¬ 
tin  youth  that  there  was  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  becoming  delatinized 
(n^the  I  and  becoming  "yankeeized."  But 

are  all  that  Gasset  oE  Spaiu  had  ofEset  w.th  them 

1  that  by  raising  the  question  of  t  “  “eVise  the  old.  it  is 

who  were  really  the  heirs  to  the  rv  to  gjvo  voice  to  the  bol- 

Greeks  and  Romans,  the  clas-  *  crlt'iCisma  0£  the  old  school, 
sical  people  of  the  ancient  world,  j  w.hQge  faiiurfi  ja  proclaiming  it- 
Gasset  had  said  that  at  one, ,  lf  VOCiferously  in  all'  parts  of 
time  he  had  thought  himself  very  tJje  world  j  hope  that  some  day 
fortunate  in  the  fact  that  he  had  TQU  may  be  able  to  hold  a  Con- 

been  born  in  Spain,  and  was  I  J  •  ’  - rml\ 

therefore  an  heir  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  he  had 
raised  the  question  of  "What 
constitutes  a  Greek?  Is  it  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  birth  No.  But  rather, 
to  be  a  Greek  means  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  those  noble  pursuits 
which  made  the  Greeks  great, 
and  that  when  it  comes  to  this, 


Yv’ith  a  sufficient  income  from  so 
large  estates  there  is  little  in¬ 
centive  for  developing  the  lands, 
or  for  improving  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Many  of  the  larger  ow¬ 
ners  do  not  even  live  in  their  own 
country  but  inhabit  European  ca- 
%.  Art.  on  overseers  to 

care  for  their  interests.  Between 
them  and  the  humble  workers  in 
their  fields  there  is  nothing  in 
common.  Rather  a  great  gap  is 
fixed,  which  in  practically  no 
country  can  bo  successfully  bridg¬ 


ed. 


South  American  Conferences  on 

GotuViIs°rVeEet?Scuou1smhy  uot  the  Spaniard  hut  the  Anglo- 
their  absence.  They  should  not 


I  Saxons  and  the  Germans  filled 


erest  which  shall  represent  only 
the  new  schools  of  thought;  they 
some  less,  tho 
we  need,  less 


bring,  some  more, 
red  blood  which 
vanity  than  the  so-called  intellec¬ 
tual  school  which  unfortunately 
we  have  supported;  more  simpli¬ 
city  than  the  pretentious  pedago 
which  we  have  learned;  and. 


iness  to  rank  ^rnong  other 
lions  is  diecupS’d  Frtrget  not 
that  the  only  ink  between  the 
United  States  anl  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica  is  Christianity;  only  in  the 
Word  of  Christ  nay  we  meet  and 
feci  a  common  ^motion;  all  the 
rest  is  but  a  tragedy  of~differen- 

ces-  I  v  ,-s 

I  repeat  my  tesire  that  Grace 
may  make  clear  and  powerful 
your  thoughts:  Cear,  that  confus- 
sion  may  find  no  lodgment  among 
them;  powerful,  to  sweep  along 


grants  will  have  entered  Latin) HI,  seems  to  express  itself  in  five 
America,  and  that  by  1951  a  mil-  \  movements  :  (1)  social  welfare, 
lion  a  year  will  be  pouring  in.  especially  with  regard  to  tin 
That  such  will  actually  turn  out  child,  (2)  the  temperance  move- 
to  be  the  case,"  he  says,  "no  one  I  moot.  (3)  the  feminist  move, 
familiar  with  the  immigration  j  raent.  (4)  the  organized  laboi 
progress  being  made  now  in  La-  I  movement,  and  (5)  the  studeni 
tin  America,  the  inducements  be-  )  movement.  Perhaps  a  sixth  eouM 


Sometimes  the  laborer  becomes 
tenant,  and  the  tenant  a  land- 
owner;  but  it  is  a  slow  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  process.  The 
laborer,  especially  in  the  northern 
find  west  coast  lands.  Is  practical¬ 
ly  a  serf.  Prof.  Ross  makes  the 
statement,  "From  the  Rio  Grau- 
do  down  the  west,  coast  to  Cape 
Horn,  free  agricultural  labor,  as 
wo  know  it,  does  not  exist.  In 
general,  the  laborers  on  the  es¬ 
tates  are  at  various  stages  of  mi¬ 
tigation  of  the  once  universal  sla¬ 
very  into  which  the  native  popu¬ 
lations  were  crushed  by  the  iron 


■aboye'all.  more  human  feeling 


SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  SOUTH 
AMBUOA. 


In^the  "meantime.  H  will  he  well  you  and  love  yd  from  this  dlst- 

Gabriela  Mistral 

to  the  apostles  of  the  present,  to  , 
the  end  that  the  future,  in  turn,  I 
have  something  to  leave  to  the 
past.  We  have  sinned  so  greatly , 
in  our  devotion  to  our  scholastic 
fetich  that  now  we  must  suffer  a 
great  test— that  of  seeing  our 
house  invaded  by  young  people, 
fullv  conscious  of  their  rights, 
with  whom  we  must  share  the  ments 
kingdom 


with  you  vacillatng  souls. 

Some  day  I  shall  be  beside  you '  heel  of  the  conquistador. 
nThis  work.  UHU  then,  I  salute}  The  Problem  of  Peonage. 

The  peonage  system  is  one  of 
the  crushing  problems  that  the 


(Extract  Rtport  No.  5) 


South 

face- 


American 

Argentine 


nations  must 


ing  offered  by  Latin  American 
governments,  the  condition  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  the  Orient,  the  res¬ 
triction  of  immigration  by  the 
United  States  and  the  weulth  of 
steamship  service  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  can  for  one  instant  doubt.”  It 
this  author’s  prediction  be  fulfil¬ 
led,  South  America  will  but  du¬ 
plicate  what  has  already  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  United  States. 

Argentina  alone  has  seen  mors 
than  200,000  immigrants  arrive  in 
a  single  year.  In  the  decade, 

|  1901-10,  1,764,103  entered,  the 
|  greatest  number  coming  from 
Italy,  Spain,  France  and  Germa¬ 
ny.  Brazil  received,  between 
1908-1919,  1.015,813  immi¬ 

grants,  predominantly  Portu¬ 
guese,  Spanish  and  Italian,  al¬ 
though  Russians,  Germans,  Ja¬ 
panese,  Turks  and  Austrians  each 
contributed  substantial  quotas. 
Buenos  Aires  has  become  a  great¬ 
er  Italian  city  than  Rome.  Brazil 
lias  more  than  2.000,000  people  of 
Italian  descent  and  beyond  300,- 
000  of  German  descent,  the  lat¬ 
ter  mostly  congregated  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
proper  reception  of  these  vast 


also  be  added,  though  it  is -less 
well  organized  than  the  others, 
namely  a  movement  toward  inter¬ 
national  friendship. 

Each  of  these  movements  is  vi¬ 
tally  concerned  with  the  life  ol 
the  individual  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  so  is  intimately  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  religious  situation.  Reli¬ 
gious  progress  will  depend  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  practical 
application  of  spiritual  laws  and 
principles  to  the  solution  of  thes« 
social  questions. 

Social  Welfare  MovenSents. 

There  has  been  an  amazing 
development  in  the  last  few  years 
in  social  welfare  movements 
throughout  the  Continent.  These, 
so  far  as  they  deal  with  public 
heaith,  will  be  considered  in  the' 
Report  of  Commission  VI  «nd 
need  only  be  mentioned  in  pas¬ 
sing.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
and  tbe  promotion  of  institutions 
for  the  training  of  nurses  have 
been  very  marked  in  most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  The 
movement  that  most  marked  lj 
arrests  one’s  attention,  howevaft 
is  the  movement  toward  chlTs 
welfare  that  seems  to  have  taker 


The  task  of  this  commission 
ha?  been  to  stud)  the  social  move¬ 
ments  as  they  eiist  in  South  Am- 
of  childhood,  which  erica  to-day  and  the  attitude  and 
kinEdom  we  have  nol.  understood  relationships  o  the  Christian 
i^rmake  either  Letter  or  hap- 

P,GReferring  to  yonr  religious 

discussions.  I  beg  of  you.  w  •  SoutL  American  coun¬ 
respect  but  with  vehemence,  that  ^  ,  social  mQVe 

‘.7  Catholicism"  Tn  Sots.  In  each  country  there  are 

xlmatlonl  with  -  undertake  a  ?uch  difference!  that  ranch  gen- 
1°  n '*LZ  -SSSe  are  ™  less  cralization  is  impossible.  Back  of 

^r?en  Tener™Tdei  in  whfch  many  of  the  intrnal  political  dif- 
we  are  in  complete  agreement,  ficnlties  to-day  s  a  social  nnrest 
W.  work  Prtestants  and  Catho-  and  tbe  solutiol  of  many  of  the 
S,  ground  the  vertebral  column  political  probllms  is  dependent 
of  Christianity;  let  us  seek  more  upon  the  solutim  of  correspond- 
ardently  our  common  points  than  ing  social  problims. 
onr  differences.  The  worst  cala-  Some  Major  locial  Problems, 
mity  that  has  befallen  the  doc-  in  order  fo  understand  such 
trine  of  Christ  is  its  first  bifur-  movements  as  ire  already  under 
cation,  which  in  the  succeeding  wajr  jU  South  America,  it  is  ne- 
ycars  has  multiplied  itself  fabu-  cessary  to  lootyat  the  major  so- 
lously.  This  I  count  among  the  cial  pr0blems  jaat  the  republics 
mortal  sins,  sins  against  tbe  *ace  it  •will  r<adily  be  seen  by 
Spirit,  which  the  theologians  dls-  the  later  discu^ions  of  the  move- 
tinguish  from  material  sins.  i  mPnt8  which  (e-Jist  that  there  yet 
In  these  days  when  some  are  remain  fields  t>  enter.  It  would 
talking  of  presenting  a  common  not  be  fair  to  ay  that  there  are 
formidable  front  against  alcohol.  not  those  wthin  the  various 
nr  agarnSt  the  yellow  race,  let  us  COantries  whp  Sire  already  cons- 
think  of  the  great  Christian  op- ;  cj0us  of  the  eed  for  activity 
position  to  materialism.  ‘along  these!  laes:  but  as  yet 

The  philosophic  doctrine  of  there  has  not  d^eloped  any  mark- 
materialism  tfoes  not  cause  us  .  ed  effort  to  sol  e  the  difficulties. 

"  Perhaps  the  problem  that  lies 


i  much  uneasiness,  and  we  may  J 
I  even  listen  to  it  with  cordial  sere¬ 


nity.  because  the  mind,  as  some- 
I  one  has  said,  never  wearies  of 
I  learning  even  of  that  to  which  it 
Is  opposed.  That  which  troubles 
us  and  which  unites  us  with  you,  j 
in  the  large  group  of  spiritual 
workers,  is  materialism  as  a 
norm  of  conduct,  materialism 
loosening  sanctions,  lowering  edu- 
cation  to  the  level  of  an  economic 
training:  materialism  sinking  its 
teeth  in  international  relation¬ 
ships-  counselltne  the  oppression 


seem  to  be  making  the  most  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  free  labor-  The  sys-  I 
tem  varies  frm  cuntry  to  I 
country,  the  southern  coun¬ 
tries  approaching  more  near¬ 
ly  to  a  free  labor  sys¬ 
tem.  but  the  general  features  are 
common  to  all.  The  peon  has  a 
small  grant  of  land  on  which  he 
lives  and  which  he  farms,  varying 
from  two  to  six  acres.  In  exchange 
for  this  privilege  he  is  obliged  to 
render  certain  service  to  the  land 
owner,  usually  for  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  days  per  week  or  month. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  paid  for  this 
labor,  but  only  a  miserable  pit¬ 
tance,  with  the  obligation  in  most 
cases  to  sell  his  produce  to  the  | 
landlord  and  to  buy  his  provisions  1 
from  him.  These  are  furnished  at 
such  prices  that  he  is  unable  to 
make  a  living  and  is  constantly 
in  debt  to  his  overlord.  This  debt 
hanging  over  him  reduces  him  to 
practical  slavery.  His  debt  to  the 
landlord  can  in  some  countries 
be  transferred  to  another  in  case 
cf  the  sale  of  the  property,  so  that 
there  is  no  practical  way  out.  The 
peon  is  tied  to  the  land.  In  one 
country  a  property  is  reckoned 
not  as  so  many  acres  but  at  so 
many  “brazos.”  i.e.,  hands.  In  sel¬ 
ling  the  property  the  peons  pass 
to  the  new  owner.  Theoretically 
f-ee,  they  are  practically  unable 
to  break  away  from  their  yoke. 
Yet  they  can  be  dismissed  at  the 
will  of  the  owner. 

Such  a  system  can  only  exist 
where  ignorance  exists.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  land  owners  that  it 
should  be  perpetuated.  There 
is.  therefore.  little  effort 
made  to  raise  the  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  among  these  workers,  or  to 
establish  schools  among  them. 
“No  wonder,’’  says  Prof.  Ross, 
“the  landowner  fosters  the  rude 
ways  and  the  ‘good  old  customs1 
among  his  people  and  tries  to 
keep  them  far  from  schools, 
newspapers,  town  life,  agitators, 
missionaries  and  every  other  in- 
j  fluence  that  might  raise  their 
j  et<*ndard«-  KHEV»st  M’—*r  wants-  •"vJ 


and  Uruguay  numbers  of  newcomers  and  their 


proper  assimilation  into  the  na¬ 
tional  life  constitutes  a  serious 
problem.  That  the  governments 
are  dealing  intelligently  with  tbe 
problem  is  evidenced  by  ibe  fact 
that  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Immigration  has  but  re¬ 
cently  visited  several  South  Am¬ 
erican  nations  to  study  their 
methods.  Immigration  is  definite- 
ly  encouraged  and  great  assistance 
given  settlers,  reaching  so  far  as 


rooi  in  every  Latin  Ame¬ 
rican  republic.  It  has  not 
beer-  equally  developed  in 
everv  one  of  them,  but  where 
it  has  not  already  become  nation¬ 
ally  organized  and  supported, 
there  will  be  found,  in  the  prin- 
yjpal  cities  at  least,  considerable 
groups  of  people  who  are  definite¬ 
ly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
children. 

The  Temperance  Movement. 

In  some  of  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  there  is  a  marked 
activity  along  temperance  lines. 
This  is  especially  true  in  Uruguay 


d:  :::ry  labourer:  peon,  denoting  a 
fi.ianjeial  obligation  to  an  employer 
wiiich  it  was  impossible  to  shake 
elf.  and  roto,  indicating  a  "brok¬ 
en.  jagged  person”.  In  the  citie3 
tu-<iay  the  ordinary  labourer  is 
no  longer  bound  to  his  master 
and  has  reached  a  position  of 
larger  dignity,  self  respect  and 
social  responsibility. 

In  Chile,  a  labour  federation 
that  is  only  15  years  old  has  al¬ 
ready  organized  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  the  coal  mines,1 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  the  nitrate  district,  and  ten 


and  Chile,  though  in  several  other  per  cent  qf  the  fann  hands  on  the 
_ _  wln>h  arp  Av-  ranches,  according  in  thn  Pnm 


gentina  and  Brazil,  the  movement  mission.  It  has  250  separate  or-j 
is  gaining  strength.  From  the  be-  ,  ganizations,  and  300,000  mem-' 
ginning  the  leaders  of  this  move-  :  1  ers  Li  Uruguay.  Brazil  and  I 
men.  have  been  largely  of  1 'eru  there  are  also  powerful  fe-< 
th,  countries  themselves.  These  |  derations  of  working-men,  al- 
leutiers  ha\e  realized  that  though  they  are  not  yet  as  large 
alcohol  is  the  curse,  not  only  cf  as  in  Chile.  Peru  has  orgauiza 
one  class  of  society,  but  of  all  tioru  for  textile  workers,  rail- 
classes.  and  that  its  degrading  way  men.  seamen,  and  some  of 
manifestations  can  only  be  com-  the  other  leading  industries, 
bated  through  education  and  le-  j  Uruguay  was  one  of  the  first 
gal  repression.  countries  to  adopt  the  legal 

"The  Chilean  Government,  j  working  day  of  eight  hours,  an. 
thanks  tp  the  great  interest  and  ,  ticipating  by  four  years  similar 
influence  of  President  Ales-  :  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
sandri,  who  improved  every  op-  , at  the  first  International  Labour! 
poruinity  to  declare  himself  in  |  U onferenee,  held  in  Washington 
•  favour  nf  prohibition,  has  taken  j  *n  1919.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that1, 
iefinile  steps  in  dealing  with  tho  ‘he  Uruguayan  Act  of  1915,  est.  | 
liquor  evil.  It  presented  a  projec'  ablishing  the  eight-hour  day, 
'o;  establishing  dry  zoues  n  applies  not  only  to  industrial 
nining  districts;  it  reformed  the  work- am  h„.  j-  -*■>'*'- 
ireaent  lawr  concerning  the  sale  of 


alcohol;  and  it  established  the 
first,  dry  zone  in  Punta  Arenas. 

"As  a  part  of  a  movement  of 
reform  presented  to  his  Congress 
iy  tbe 
lexers  1 


workers,  but  in  addition,  to: 
commercial,  railway,  tramway,! 


bank,  and  hotel  clerks,  to  coach¬ 
men  and  truck  drivers,  to  streei 
sellers,  to  court  and  other  legal 
emPl°yees,  to  cinema  and  theatre 
President  of  Argentina,  j  cmployees.  to  messengers,  and  to 
habitual  drunkards’  rc-  j  muny  others,  through  a  list  too 


ormatories  are  planned  The  |  lengthy  to  be  completed  here, 
first  of  these,  now  in  the  course 
of  erection  in  the.  Pilar  depart¬ 
ment..  will  be  paid  for  by  a  lega¬ 
ry  provided  by  the  philanthropist. 

Don  Eustaquio  Cardenas.  In  these 
the  habitual  drunkard,  not  yet 
imbecile,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  re¬ 
claimed. 


The  Feminist  Movement 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Panama; 
Congress,  in  1916.  the  greater 
part  of  South  America  was  prac-, 
tically  untouched  by  the  Fomin-; 
ist  Movement.  Since  then.  how. 

|  over,  it  has  made  rapid  strides  in 


A  real  contribution  was  made  a  fcw  of  the  countries,  and  in  th* 
to  th.-  cause  of  temperance  in  others  its  influeuce  is  increasing 
South  America  br  the  aetiou  otUa»y-  One  of  tho  first  struggles 
the  Pan  American  Union  at  its  'hr  a  recognition  of  the  position 
-..He-  le  SauMano  in.-l!UA_u_lol  "omen  outsltlo  tho  home  was 


women  ouisian  rue  some  wtib 

rW.V 

i  when  the  authorities  resisted  the 
f  Enrolment  of  women  students 
the 
the 

|  movement  were  the  Misses  Elida 
*  Paso,  Cecilia  Grierson,  Elvira' 
Rawson  and  others,  in  19  04  a] 
-  .  ,  .  feminist  centre  was  organized  by 

pstabhsluns:  a  system  of  progrea  | D„rtora  E,v)ra  R„sm,  Dslle-j 


TTtonting  jr.  rtiOAS  - 

recommendation  was  that  the  go- p^Arsent"la'  as  1 
vemments  forming  the  Interna^ 

American  Union  the  meaicln0  ,h 

The  promoters  of  ,,, 

drinks  until  the  problem  of  al¬ 
coholism  has  been  finally  solved, 
by  adopting  the  following  policy 


rive  taxation  on  the  traffic  and -  .  At 

rale  of  alcoholic  drinks;  of  by-  j  a  p 
giene  and  sanitary  measures, 
fines  and  penalties  tending  to  the 
repression  of  fraud  in  the  manu- 
facrure  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks:  measures  looking  toward 
the  establishment  in  the  public 
school  and  colleges,  of  compul¬ 
sory  leaching  of  hygiene,  physio-  j 
loc>  and  temperance,  so  illustrat¬ 
ed  as  to  show  graphically  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  use  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor;  a  study  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  nutrition  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  consumption  of  alco¬ 
hol;  a  restriction  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  the 
closiug  of  saloons  on  holiday 


this  centre  lectures ; 
character  suited  to  working, 
women  were  given  on  child  rear-; 
ing  and  hygiene.  In  1911  Doctora1 
Julieta  Lanteri  Renshaw  founded 
a  Women's  and  Children's  Rights 
League,  from  which  came  the 
initiative  for  the  organization  of 
the  American  Children’s  Con¬ 
gress,  in  1913,  in  Buenos  Aires. 

1  There  have  been  the  following 
;  meetings  of  this  Congress  in  Mon- 
1  tevideo.  in  1919,  when  it  was  de¬ 
luded  that  there  should  be  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  with  head 
i  quarters  in  Montevideo,  in  Rio  de 
.Janeiro  in  1922,  and  in  Santiago 
!  in  1024. 

The  movement  shows  its  great- 


and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  j  mt  strength  in  Arsrantina,  Urn- 


such  drinks  in  the  vicinity  of 
schools,  workshops  and  naval  and 
military  establishments." 

The  Organized  Labou 
Movement. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  limited 
y^-port  to  the  into  much  detail 
concerning  the  history  of  the 


1  guay  and  Chile.  These  demands 
'  which  have  been  made  by  the 
|  Women’s  Rights  Association  of 
Buenos  Aires,  are  typical  of  the 
demands  being  made  by  women  in 
other  South  American  nations; 

"The  repeal  of  all  laws  which 
establish  a  difference  between- 


labour  movement  in  South  Arne,  the  two  sexes  and  against  women ; 
Hca.  'Which  in  some  republics  is,tlle  rlght  ol  women  to  hold  pub. 


far  advanced  while  in  others,  es.l 
pecially  outside  the  large  cities, 


lie  office  and  especially  to  be 
members  of  the  National  and  Re- 


the  great  majority  of  laborers  are U^na!  Councils  on  Education: 


unconscious  of  what  is: 


tho  establishment  of  special; 


UI1U 

wrong  in  the  present  order.  eourts  for  children  and  women; 
Often,  when  they  are  conscious  the  passing  Qf  laws  for  the  pro-1 


injustice,  either  to  individuals 
or  to  the  group,  these  working¬ 
men  think  they  are  helpless  in 
the  face  of  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  landholder  or  of 
the  capitalist.  When  the  labour 
movement  came  into  being  in  the 
port  cities  or  in  other  crowded 
industrial  districts,  and  the  lab¬ 
ourers  tried  -  to  protest  against 
wrongs  by  means  of  strikes,  such 
as  they  were  told  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful’ in  Europe,  they  were  met 
with  a  show  of  military  force  and 
forced  to  desist.  This  made  it 
Beem  that  such  a  strike  was  a 
revolution  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  even  to-day  it  is  some¬ 
times  so  regarded. 

However,  the  new  labour  mo¬ 
vement  in  some  of  the  countries, 
especially  in  South  America,  is 
one  of  the  important  influences 
which  are  bringing  about  rapid 
changes  in  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions.  In  the  past.1 
two  words  well  described  the  or- 


tectlon  of  maternity  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  legitimate  all  children  that; 
are  born;  the  abolition  of  all1 
legal  prostitution  and  establish¬ 
ment.  of  the  white  life  for  both 
sexes;  an  equality  of  wages; 
equal  political  rights." 


/^ya_*-vva!TYY\&vAjuikl^lijo  SJU 
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THE 


FINDINGS  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

“AMITY  AND  UNITY  FOR  ETERNITY” 


America  arc  (a) 
Christ  and  (b) 


into  enngn’gntiOi  18  and  as  soon  as 


licwniibli)  into 
’  rrlf-snPbOrtiDff  l 
churches.  Snch 


charches  must  1  R  established  not 
only  In  the  citlc  <  *™t  also  In  the 

'  a.  nn  I  ho  I* 'tv  In 


The  last  two  uuys  or  tho  Con- I  nil  groups  of  society,  except  in  J  definite  scholastic  methods 
gress  at  Montevideo  were  the  hu- j  cases  where  Specialized  service  stimulating  such  thinking, 
slest.  of  the  entire  programme,  no  fer  some  distinct  class  is  obvious-  heartily  approve  all 
less  than  three  Reports  being  ly  wise  and  necossary. 
presented  which  allowed  of  nil  III. — The  Congress  would  draw 

the  Findings  of  the  various  com-  I  attention  to  the  fact  that  occnpu- 
mittees  to  be  brought  up  for  ,  tion  of  a  given  territory  should 
1  involve  acceptance  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  fnll  development  of 
the  work  in  the  area.  When  a  So¬ 
ciety  or  Church  finds  that  it  may 
be  unable  to  fully  occupy  £he  ter- 


adoption  and  passed  In  full  ac¬ 
cord  by  tho  entire  Congress. 

The  Findings  for  the  whole  of 
the  twelve  reports  on  the  entire 
field  of  operations  under  the  or 


ganisation  of  the  Committee  on  I  ntory  within  a  reasonable  period, 
Co-operation  in  Latin  America  it  should  invite  the  cooperation  of 
pecapied  the  full  attention  of  the  others.  When  any  question  arises 
conference  on  Monday  and  Tues-  as  to  the  full  occupation  of  a  ter- 
day  which  managed  to  agree  on  ritory,  the  matter  should  be  re¬ 
al!  points  suggested  by;  the  Com-  ferred  to  the  Regional  Committee, 
mittees  allowing  for  a  conclusion  IV. — The  Congress  finds  that 

to  be  reached  by  Tuesday  even-  while  the  large  cities  are  becom¬ 
ing.  This  practically  concluded  the  ing  reasonably  well  occnpied,  in- 
programme  before  the  Congress,  terior  towns  and  country  districts 
and  yesterday  although  nominally  are  largely  neglected,  even  in 
the  last  day  was  devoted  to  vale-  countries  like  north  Brazil 
dictory  addresses  by  Bishop  and  Argentine  where  evangelical 
McConnell  and  Dr.  Drees  bringing  work  has  been  long  established, 
the  work  of  the  Congress  to  a  sa-  V. — As  plans  are  being  made 

tisfactory  conclusion  after  a  fort-  k>*  societies  now  in  Ecuador  for 


night  of  hard,  earnest  and  pains¬ 
taking  work. 

The  most  important  Findings 
in  regard  to  the  various  reports 


the  evangelization  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  including  the  Indians,  this 
Congress  recommends  that  Ecua¬ 
dor  be  no  longer  referred  to  as  a 


submitted  at  the  Congress  were  wholly  unoccupied  field,  in  res- 
along  the  lines  of  Unity  and  Co-  P<*ct  to  evangelism. 


operation  calling  specially  for  all 
Evangelical  Churches  under  a 
common  name,  the  denominationr 
al  name  being  placed  in  paren- 


Findings  on  the  Indians. 

I. — The  Congress  is  impressed 
with  the  work  being  done  by 


thesis,  following,  thus  all  would  some  of  the  Governments,  notab. 
work  together  under  the  one  title  ly  that  of  Brazil,  for  the  econo- 
of  The  Evangelical  Church.  mic  and  social  welfare  of  the  in- 

Another  important  finding  was  digenous  races.  It  feels  strongly, 
for  Union  work  among  students  however,  the  urgency  of  auxiliary 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  work  by  evangelical  agencies  for 
Special  efforts  were  approved  the  Indians,  with  a  view  to  train- 
of  for  the  interpretation  of  Chris-  ing  them  to  become  self-support- 
tianity  to  intellectual  classes.  ing  and  self-respecting  citizens  of 
Social  problems  were  another  their  countries,  and  in  order  that 
outstanding  feature  in  the  Find-  they  may  share  with  their  fel- 
opening  a  way  for  the  lowmen  the  full  blessings  of 
Churches  to  interest  themselves  Christianity. 

directly  in  the  solution  of  the  II. — The  Congress  recommends 

many  problems  of  a  social  clia-  that  the  Regional  Committees  on 
racter  with  which  the  Christian  Cooperation  appoint  Indian  Sub¬ 
community  are  confronted.  committees  which  will  work  in 

The  Church  is  recommended  to  close  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
stndy  sympathetically  the  act:-  rnittee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
"vi ties  of  men  and  women  in  other  America  and  with  the  Indian 
-lands  in  order  that  knowledge  Commission  which  was  recently 
may  banish  suspicion;  to  be-  organized  in  the  United  States. 


come  leaders  at  home  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  conscience  whose 
touchstone  is  the  Golden  Rule  of 
Christ  himself. 


III. — The  Congress  recommends 
that  mission  centres  for  work 
among  the  uncivilized  Indians 
should  be  established  at  points  to 


The  Findings  on  the  subject  of  be  determined  as  suitable  by  the 


Literature  also  have  a  big  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  future  united  activities 
oi  the  Committee  on  Co-operation 


Regional  Committees,  and  that 
these  centres  should  be  adequate 
ly  equipped  for  extending  their 


country,  includi 
terior.  teaching 
of  gospel  of  the  N 
w”  its  simplicity  ar 
educational  y — The  Char- 

programs  and  activities  that  will  8Upp0rt  In  ever} 
develop  effective  friendship  with  movements  of 
other  peoples.  suming  its  rjk 


VI. — -Recognizing  that  event-  overcoming  of 


ually  the  Christian  work  in  each  the  Kingdom  o( 
South  American  republic  will  be  jn{r  that  the 
under  the  control  of  the  nation-  through  Jesus  C 
als,  we  recommend  that  each  the  solution  of 
school  carefully  work  out  and  jjjR  both  indivi- 

adopt,  as  rapidly  as  may  be  yj. _ There  ha 

lound  wise,  a  system  developing  tion  in  the  criti< 
educational  leadership  by  nation-  American  pulpit 
als,  and  tending  toward  eventual  emphasis  placed 
complete  control.  flrst  r0sponsibili 

V.— Facing  the  difficult  educa-  ijcaj  Church  is  t 
tional  problem,  presented  by  ex-  of  tbe  ^eat  tru 
tensive  unoccupied  rural  areas  in  independent  c 
every  nation,  and  realizing  that  may  be  used  fo 
only  simple  steps  toward  its  solu-  type  0f  teaching 
tion  are  at  present  practicable,  yil. — The  use 

-  recommend;  evangelistic  woi 

1.— That  groups  of  believers  couraged  in  ev< 
make  every  possible  effort  ner>  and  they 
to  establish  elementary  ag  much  as  cil 
schools  in  the  districts  permit;  the  or 
where  government  schools  unprepared  worl 
are  not  available. 


to  load  souls  to  { slty  students  of  South  America 
ui  organizo  thorn  i  and  the  devotion  they  have  shown 


the  practical  application 


self-propagating,  their  ideals,  and  recommend  that 
nd  self-governing  the  chinches  take  steps  to  eetab-  j 
ongregutlons  and  lish  closer  working  relationships  , 
with  them  in  the  solving  of  the  1 
social  problems  of  the  continent,  j 
It  is  also  recommended  that  con- 1 
slder&tion  be  given  to  the  neodc ' 
of  students,  especially  in  regard  | 
to  student  hostels  and  recreation  1 
centres. 

VII — Wo  recommend  to  aJl  the  1 
Christian  forces  which  are  at 
work  on  tho  American  Continent 
that  they  make  a  study  of  the 
causes  and  core  of  war,  and  that 
they  both  work  and  pray  unceas¬ 
ingly  that  the  spirit  of  peace  and  , 
.  the  practice  of  Justice  may  elirul- 1 
!  nate  from  the  world,  once  and  for  ! 
the  terrible  curse  of  war.  I 


the  far  in- 
always  the  whole 
ow  Testament  in 
d  parity, 
b  should  lend  its 
possible  way  to 
ocial  uplift,  as- 
onsibility  in  the 
all  that  hinders 
Christ,  recogniz- 
Justice  of  God 
hrlct  alone  offers 
all  problems  of 
lualH  and  Bocial 
ien  exaggera- 


ira.  of  the  South  I  VIII.— Christ  calls  us  to  unt¬ 

il  regard  to  the  versal  brotherhood.  Peace  in  iu- 
n  dogmas.  Tbe'dus,Ty  and  among  the  nations, 
of  the  Evangc-  I  economic  security  for  all,  the  ele- 
representatlon  j  vatlon  of  the  unprivileged  classes. 
;s  of  Christianl- 1  1  be  development  of  backward 
the  terms  which  raC6B’  ,he  enrichment  of  all 
designating  this  Peoples  by  the  free  interchange  of 
scientific  and  spiritual  discover¬ 
ed  volunteers  in!1®8,  *be  complete  realization  of 
should  be  en-|  cur  highest  human  possibilities- 
>  possible  man.;al1  awalt  the  recognition  ami 
ould  be  trained:  Practice  of  universal  brotherhood, 
amstances  will  We  therefore  call  upon  all  Chris, 
nation  ot  eui-li  ,lan  forceB  P»rge  their  hearts 
irs  is  in  general  a”  sa8Plclon’  prejudice  and 
'selfishness;  to  begin  now  to  treat 


discus- 


all  men  as  brothers;  to  foster  the 


to  be  deprecatei 

a. — That  simple  teacher-train-  yiTl — Argumentative  .  .  . 

ing  courses,  adapted  to  sion  should  in  fL.nl  he  avoid-  SJjLle.  ^o7co  and  hy  pel.  to 
these  conditions,  be  created  ed  hut  when  .'la4uct“l  la  a"  challenge  ill  sources  of  discord 
in  order  to  prepare  local  elevated  and  dnlifled  manner.  between  national  anil  Interna 
teachers  who  will  not  hesllf  undoubtedly  has  Is  place  in  South  „onal  t0‘  esuWiih  Such 

ate  to  serve  such  communl-  American  evanl  lUzatioii.  Oener-  per60na,  00ntacts  witt  men  ai,_ 

,  „  ,,  ,  ally  the  press.  «|1  not  the  pu  pit,  (erent  (a)tha  and  social6tat„, 

3.— That  the  farm  school  ls  in  o(ters  the  appreciate  opportum-  and  natlona,  at0UaUons  a5  shall 


general  the  type  best  suit-  ty  for  this  service, 
ed  to  meet  these  needs.  jx. — The  methods 


of  evan- 


become  a  leaven  of  brotherhood) 
all  over  the  continent;  to  Btudy 


science  on  great  moral  issues. 


VI.— We  heartily  approve  the  geiization  should  be  adapted  to  sympathetically  the  activities  of  and  that  in  consequence  of  that 
--•* — - ». — j-  -i—  ..  -  — j  of  |  fact  a  greater  responsibility  de¬ 


men  and  women  in  other  lands,  - 


in  order  that  knowledge  may  ban-  v°lTM  uP°n  the  Evangelical  pol¬ 
ish  suspicion:  to  become  leaders  J"’  we  rf°mmend  that  pastors 
at.  home  in  the  development  of  a  .  be  requested  to  preach  special , 
-  sermons  from  tyne  to  time  "" 


conscience  whose  touchstone  is ; 


the  Golden  Rule  of  Christ. 


modern  emphasis  given  to  the  the  time  and  pls.ee  without  af- 
social  importance  of  the  school  fccting  the  principles  of  puTe 
and  recommend  that  all  our  ins-  Christianity. 

titutions  take  every  advantage  x. — The  immense  service  ren- 
of  their  opportunities  to  engage  dered  by  Evani-lical  hospitals, 
in  extension  work  and  communi-  doctors  and  nuri  s  in  evangeliza- 
ty  service.  tion  is  worthy  Of  our  most  earn. 

VII. — We  recommend  that  the  e8t  attention  an;  heartiest  sup-  (Findings  on  Medical  Missions  and 
educational  forces  give  careful  1X)rt  Health  Ministry, 

study  to  the  problem  of  normally  xi. — An  increpe  of  the  circu- 

inte grating  sex-social  education  ]ati0n  of  the  Bi'le  is  indispens-  I. — While  resognizing  the  exis- 

in  the  educational  scheme  with  a  akje  t0  WOrk  of'.  •  vangelization.  tence  in  some  cities  of  good  hos- ,  Christian  gospel,  and  that  amon. 

view  to  promoting  the  fullest  and  XIII. — It  is  urgent  to  strength-  pitals,  well-trained  physicians  1  these  books  should  figure  the 

soundest  development  of  person.  cn  and  expand  Sunday-school  and  modern  clinical  facilities,  wc  translations  of  selected  biogra 
ality  and  character,  increasing  worjli  perhaps  tt© 
individual  happiness  and  conserv-  i,ranch  of  Evai 


live  moral  questions  in  the  life 
of  the  whole  community. 

V._vWe  recommend  that  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  books  be  prepared  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese,  dealing  with 
the  social  implications  of  the 


most  fruitful  recognize  the  need  of  providing 1  Phies  of  men  and  women  who 
ttlical  effort.  1  such  health  service  in  rural  and  |  save  their  lives  to  the  service  and 
fcild  record  our .  other  districts.  Christ  healed, ;  uPl>ft  of  others, 
q he  value,  direct-  taught  and  preached.  Can  we  af-  VI — In  order  to  stimulate  and 
of  our  Evange-  ford  to  omit  one  of  the  means  1  guide  interest  in  the  social  aspects 
evangelistic  I  which  He  used?  Why  should  me- j  of  Christianity,  Mission  Boards 
!  dical  work  be  established  in :  would  do  well  to  express  them- 
ministry  is  thei  South  America?  Because  tens  of !  selves  on  this  subject  to  their  re¬ 
key  of  the  Evan  riical  situation,  I  thousands  of  lepers  on  this  con-j  presentatives  on  the  field,  and  so 


XIII— We 
conviction  as  to  i 
ly  and  indirectly 
lical  schools 


ing  and  advancing  ihe  welfare  of 
society. 

In  cities  where  there  is  an 
evangelical  school  for  one  sex,  if 
co-education  is  impracticable,  we  agencles. 
recommend  that  a  similar  school  XIV. — Since  tl 

for  the  opposite  sex  be  establish-  ^ey  Df  EvaL.  -  - 

ed  and  so  organized  as  to  meet  ^  recommend!  that  ministerial  tinent  challenge  Christianity;  be-  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a 
the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  preparation  be  Approved  in  every  cause  huge  tracts  in  some  Re-  unified  current  of  opinion  among  j 
same  classes  of  people,  and  that  ,,OSgjble  way.  .publics  are  without  a  medical  missionaries  and  national  pastors, 

the  two  schools  be  as  closely  v  -vir  Thn  "tltilt  has  come  when  man;  because  many  towns  have'  VII — We  recognize  the  impor- 

or  me  committee  on  Co-operation  *>  equipycu  iui  caibuuiu6  men  l  -w  -  rtTLl  XV.— Iho  time  '•«*  Qnnth  no  medical  attendance  or  at  hes(  :  tance  of  agricultural  missions  as 

j0uv««,u„„0  service  into  the  sureoundina  ter-  coordinated  as  possible  in  their  Evangelical!  mrces  of  Soutn  imtaitdi  auenaance,  or,  ai  oesi,  tauce  oi  agricuuuiai  missions  as 

arising  out  of  the  deliberations  service  into  the  surrounding  educational  prograin  as  .well  as  A  merila  can  and -Light  to  cooper-  the  visit  of  a  physician  once  or  a  form  of  community  service  ami 

social,  and  religious  activities.  ntp  ,n  a  nian  of  continent-wide  twice  a  year:  because  in  a  city  of :  recommend  that  such  missions 

VIII. — We  observe  the  close  listic  Ca,v?^-  Toward  approximately  a  million  in-  should,  either  through  direct  ef- 

correlation  between  the  success  th-  pn(i  foies  should  work  habitants  there  is  no  children's ;  fort  or  by  means  of  organized  j 

of  our  educational  institutions  ,np.pthcr  and  as  far  as  possible  hospital  or  special  care  for  tuber-  j  agricultural  societies,  promote 
and  continuity  in  leadership;  and  th  Pff0rt  should  be  internation-  ou,ar  patients;  because  in  at  least  community  life  by  holding  annual, 
note  the  lamentably  frequent  and  should  D  brought  about  country,  six  out  of  ten  chil-;  fairs  which  should  represent  the  ! 
changes  in  this  respect  among  the  ^operation  and  dJea  die  before  reaching  the  age ,  Interests  of  the  whole  comm 

the  teachers  from  North  America.  common  action  o.  the  various  Re-  of  two  years.  j  Such  Missions  should  al6o 

Wc  thcroforo  urge  that  the  Can-  gjonal  "CO  rnm.lt  ?bs .  aUC  Dr. 
didate  Departments  of  the  Boards  j5rasmo  Braga,  ^nd  the  presid- 
take  more  care  to  acquaint  can¬ 
didates  with  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  and  academic  standards  on 


the  Congress  on  Christian  ritory. 

Work  just  concluded  at  Montevi-  VI.— The  Conpess  would  re- 
ueo.  The  production  of  suitable  commend  that  missionaries  to  the 
Literature  and  Education  ifl  Indians,  in  the  interests  of  un. 

cially  urged  as  a  means  to  the  clerstanding  their  problems  as 
moulding  of  a  programme  nearer  well  as  to  win  their  confidence 
to  the  needs  of  Latin  American  ,  “*d  be  able  to  effectively  express 


•  vuntf.ies. 

The’  keynote  struck  by  the 
Ccugrees  has  been  undoubtedly  I 
practical  progress  in  all  Evango  J. 
lical  work  “Amity,  And  Unity  For 
Eternity”  as  the  slogan  for  the 
future.  I 

The  following  is  the  full  context  f 
ef  all  the  Findings  under  the  var¬ 
ious  Reports- 


tbU  Christian  message,  should: 
/a)  ' 


Findings  on  Occupation. 


1. — South  America  holds  a 
large  and  rapidly  growing  place 
In  the  life  of  the  world.'  Capital 
and  people  are  pouring  in  from 
-the  older  and  overcrowded  coun¬ 
tries  to  develop  its  immense  na¬ 
tural  resources  and  occupy  its  fer¬ 
tile  plains.  There  exist  here  all 
the  conditions  that  make  for 
great  movements  and  great  con¬ 
sequences  to  humanity.  The  wisest 
development,  therefore,  of  the 


Acquire  the  natice  verna- 

oular  art  well  of  the  nation¬ 
al  language. 

(b)  Where  permitted  by  law, 
live  among  the  people; 

(b)  Bear  in  mind  that  while 
industrial,  medical,  agri¬ 
cultural,  educational  and 
social  work  are  urgently 
necessary,  the  Indians’ 
fundamental  problems  will 
never  be  permanently 
solved  without  helping 
them  to  a  vital  faith  in 
Christ. 

V.  — The  Congress  would  re¬ 
commend  that  missionaries  to  the 
Indians  give  special  attention  to 
raising  up  from  amongst  the 
converts  a  native  ministry. 

VI.  — The  Congress  would  place 
upon  the  heart  of  the  national 
churches  the  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Christian  work  on  by- 


political,  economic  and  social  life  half  of  the  Indian  races,  and 
of  the  continent,  as  well  as  its  im-  would  urge  that  they  seek  in  this 
pact  on  the  world,  make  imper-  service  an  outilet  for  the  con¬ 
trive  that  South  America  shall  be  secrated  activities  of  their  young 
mabled  to  have  the  highest  spi-  j  people. 


ritual  development.  The  great 
problem  of  both  continents,  north 
ind  south,  ls  a  religious  prob¬ 
lem.  While  on  the  one  hand  the 
masses  have  inadequate  oppor- 


Firtdings  on  Education. 

I. — We  recognize  the  great 
educational  advance  of  recent 
years  all  over  South  America, 
and  yield  ungrudging  admiration 


tunity  to  rise  out  of  their  deep  for  the  administrative  pedagogic- 
economic,  intellectual  and  spiri-  al  and  material  efficiency  of  vari- 
t n al  poverty,  the  directing  clas-  ous  national  school  systems.  The 
-ses  remain  largely  indifferent  ready  acceptance  by  many  school 
to  religion  as  a  vital  factor  in  hu-  official  of  every  worthy  educa- 
raan  progress.  I  tional  innovation,  whatever  its 

There  are  not  wanting,  how-  1  origin,  and  the  increasing  parti- 
ever,  Bigns  of  great  promise.  Re-  cipation  by  South  Americans 
cent  years  have  witnessed  in  some  well  as  North  Americans  in  the 
of  the  countries  extraordinary  present-day  effort  to  exalt  the  so- 
n regress  in  democracy.  There  are  c*a1  aQd  democratic  functions  of 
abundant  evidences  of  a  new  the  school,  should  be  most  sug- 
ideallsm,  particularly  amongst  the  gostive  to  us  and  constitute  inter- 
educated  youth.  There  is  a  new  national  ties  of  high  value.  We 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  realize  that  it  behooves  our  evan- 
part  of  the  directing  classes  in  fielical  educational  institutions  to 
most  of  the  countries.  A  signifi-  convincing  proofs  of  their 

cant  social  awakenffig  is  stirring  -loyal  cooperation  in  the  educa- 
great  sections  of  the  people,  es-  t|°bal  programs  of  their  respec- 
pecially  the  industrial  classes,’ and  t{ve  countries-  We  therefore  re 
there  is  a  new  responsiveness,  on  commend  that  each  institution 
the  part  of  a  growing  and  in-,  study  in  what  ways,  if  any,  it  can 
riuential  group,  to  Christ  and  Ilis,  still  further  approximate  the  gov- 
program  for  humanity.  v  These  ernment  system  of  teaching  and 
»ew  signs  add  urgency  to  the  national  ideals  in  educations,  or 
problem  confronting  the  Chrjs-  “ake  a  contribution  thereto,  con- 
tian  forces  in  South  America. 


with  its  fundamental 


The  forces  as  yet  at  work  in 
’South  America  are  not  yet  suf- 
Icient  to  the  largeness  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  urgency  of  the  task. 
Mot  only  are  large  areas  almost 
completely  devoid  of  spiritual  mi¬ 
nistration,  but  great  groups  of 


"iety  are  given  little  opportunity  schools 


sistently 
aims. 

IL — Every  evangelical  institu¬ 
tion,  just  because  it  is  a  Christian 
school,  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  model  school  in  its 
area,  in  equipment,  methods  and 
teaching  staff.  Some  of  our 


have  measurably  ap¬ 


proached  this  ideal  and  are  the 
best  schools  available  in  their 
communities.  In  general  our 
schools  have  done  a  great  work 
and  have  won  for  themselves  a 

The  peoples  of  SoWJi  and  North  »lafe  £  .th1°  eatimatloa  <?£  nnr 

America  absolutely  require  tho  chrIBlJan 

Ministry  which  Christianity  has  ""  *  "  nna  aan  ara  *r“  nn 


o  come  into  contact  with  vital  re- 
Jigfon.  We  would  urge  the  import¬ 
ance  of  greatly  strengthening  the 
evangelical  forces  of  the  conti- 
ent. 


and  dren  die  before  reaching  the  age ,  interests  of  the  whole  community 
of  two  years.  I  Such  Missions  should  al6o  pro- 

ln  order  to  help  to  remedy  mote,  wherever  possible,  commu- 
tliese  conditions,  it  is  recom-jnity  houses  and  centers. 

Vrn. — In  order  that  pastors 
may  be  in 


and  North  American  Advisors 
(Joint  Advisorsy  Committee  on 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  on  the  Foreign 
Field.)  The  Central  Curriculum 
Committee  together  with  the  se¬ 
veral  Regipnal  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  authorized:  — 

(1) . — To  make  a  thorougt 
study  of  the  existing  programs  o: 
religious  education  in  all  types  ol 
local  Churches,  including  week, 
day  religions  education,  and  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive,  in¬ 
clusive  program  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  local  Church. 

(2) . To  re-examine  all  existing 
curricula  and  materials  for  re¬ 
religious  education  in  the  local 
Church,  and 

(a)  To  develope  as  far  a* 
possible  out  of  existing 
materials  a  temporary 
curriculum  for  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  religious  education 
as  they  now  exist,  indicat¬ 
ing  what  supplementary 
material  is  necessary. 

(b)  To  outline  on  the  basis  of 
the  conclusions  reached 
under  (1),  above,  a  new 
and  comprehensive  cur¬ 
riculum  or  religious  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  local  Church 
and  its  agencies  which 
shall  make  provision  for 
all  the  elements  of  a  com¬ 
plete  program,  including 
provision  for  leadership  1 
training. 


the  field,  at  the  same  time  urging  tpr 
upon  them  the  importance  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  length  of  service. 

IX. — We  note  with  approval 
that  In  a  number  of  areas  there 
are  regular  interdenominational  press  its  deep  interes.  in  all  move 
educational  conferences  in  which  ments,  tending  lowa’d  the^appli 
an  attempt  is  made 


ljras  H  KAcreta  ies  of  the  Re-  raend©d  that  there  should  be  put, 
ents  f11- nmmitte  J-e  appointed  int0  the  field-  under  interdenomi-  >  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  the 
rcommittee  to  j.rvard  the  mat-  nati<mal.  auspices,  a  liighly. train.  :  necessary  leadership  in  communi 


Findings  on  Serial  Movements. 
Conja-es',  wonld 


I. —The 


ed  medical  and  health  specialist,  ty  enterprises,  we  recommend 
for  the  following  purposes:  to  that  courses  in  Social  Science 
make  a  thorough  study  of  medi-  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all 
cal  and  health  conditions  on  the  all  Theological  Seminaries. 

South  American  continent;  to  for-  Findings  on  Religions  Education, 
mulate  a  far-seeing,  comprehen- !  1.— It  Is  declared  to  be  the 

1U  .uciiw,  _  _  .  .  siTe  Policy  and  program  of  deve-  sense  of  the  Congress  that  our 

to  study  cation'  of  the  principes  of  Christ,  lopmeDt  in  health  education  on  educational  objectives,  materials, 

scientifically  the  local  education-  for  the  improvement  at  the  physi-  the  basis  of  the  study  made;  to  method  and  personal  relation-, 

al  situation.  Recognizing  the  im-  cal,  mental.  moiU  ad  social  ha-  serve  as  expert  adviser  on  these  ships  should  be  brought  into  ful- 

portance  of  such  conferences  for  bits  and  standards  f  the  mem-  matters  to  the  Church  Boards;  In,  lest  harmony  with  the  mind  and 

the  stimulating  of -interest  and  bets  of  the  commuDty  and  their  cooperate  with  ^he  national  |  spirit  of  Christ. 

. . "  f“  *»■-«-•  2.— It  is  the  judgment  of  this 

Congress  that  the  principle  that 

and  to  train  the 


efficiency  among  teachers,  and  environmental  cundions  and  in-  health  forces  in  extending  their 
recognising  the  responsibility  fluences.  There  ar<  many  such  Program  and  propaganda  to  the 
we  have  assumed  in  our  educa-  movements  seeking  o  raise  the ,  neglected 
tional  work,  we  recommend  that  level  of  individual  ad  communi-  missionary  forces  on  the  field  for 
an  attempt  be  made  in  other  ty  life.  the  work  of  health  education  and 

areas  as  well  to  set  up  such  con-  II. — Recognizing  the  import-  °  er  t  e  training  of  Christian 
ferences.  ance  of  cooperktioi  with  the  nationals  for  the  service  of  health 

X.— We  note  tho  success,  in  government  forces  ail  with  other  (  promotion, 
certain  areas,  of  the  system  of  institutions  in  a  stuy  and  solu-'  II — It  is  suggested  that  a 

local  advisitory  committees  for  tion  of  snch  social  iroblems  as  Committee  b'  Appointed  to  confer 
the  better  administration  of  our  child  welfare,  perscal  and  do-  with  representatives  of  the  Roc- 
schools,  made  up  of  nationals  mestic  hygiene,  pulic  health. :  kefeller  Foundation  working 
and  members  of  the  foreign  com-  housing,  wholesom1  recreation,  along  the  line  of  nurses’  training 
raunities,  as  well  as  representa-  civic  responsibility,  coliol,  gam-  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  reference 
tives  of  the  societies  concerned;  bling,  prostitution,  literacy,  etc.  to  the  cooperation  of  the  evange- 
and  recommend  that  the  system  it  is  recommended:  Heal  forces  in  extending  such 

be  tried  in  other  contres. 


XI.  — We  recommend  that  each 
institution  try  to  prolong  its  re¬ 
lationship  with  its  old  students 
through  organize^  contacts  of  a 
social,  educational  and  spiritual 
nature:  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  attempt  be  made  to 
give  tho  alumni  seme  share  in 
the  development,  support  and 
control  of  the  schools. 

XII.  — Recognizing  that  the 
preparation  of  Christian  workers 
in  their  normal  environment  is  a 
highly  important  objective  in  our 
educational  work,  we  recommend 
the  maintenance  in  the  area  of 
each  Regional  Committee  of  at 
least  one  Bible  School  or  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

Findings  on  Evangelism. 

I.— There  is  universal  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  transformation  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  .families  by  the  po¬ 
wer  of  the  gospel  as  it  is  being 
presented  in  its  simplicity. 

IL — It  is  essential  to  awaken 
and  stimulate  an  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  Bible  and 
of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  through 
perience. 

JIL — The  individual  /presenta¬ 
tion  of  Christ  in  personal  contact 
with  men,  especially  in  time  of 
their  treble,  constitutes  the  most 
efficient  means  of  evangelization, 
and  every  member  of  the  church 


That  each  chrch  make  a  training  of  nurses  to  other  cen- 
study  of  iti  difict  and  the.  tres  and  regions, 
conditions  them  existing.  ITT.— It  is  urged  that  the  seve* 

That  existing  tlplogical  and  ral  Mission  Boards,  independent 
normal  scbools.dd  to  their  of  any  joint  action,  study  tbor- 
present  currlda  courses  oughly  their  respective  fields  and 


for  the  trainir  of  leaders 
for  social  tvorb 
c.  That  each  of  ip  Regional 
Committeee  aptint  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  Ifcial  Service 
.  for  the  study  ots  field,  and 
to  out-line  a  pgram  of  ac¬ 
tion. 


resources  with  reference  to  their 
responsibility  Tor  the  extension 
of  medical  and  health  service. 

IV.— rThe  Congress  is  glad  to 
have  heard  that,  representatives 
have  been  appointed  in  South 
America  by  the  American  Mission 
to  Lepers,  and  recommends  that 


That  the  Chairen  of  these  |  Christian  workers  throughout 
sub-commiUees:cnstitute  a  fbe  continent  cooperate  with  this 
Lat in-American  Committee  institution  and  furnish  it  with  all 
to  coordinate  i3  promote  ,  tko  information  available, 
the  work.  „ 

Findings  on  the  Church  in  the 
Community. 


e.  That  the  Comr.tee  on  Co¬ 
operation  in  N*  York  pro 
vide  in  its  budf,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  lection  and 
support;  of  a  c-oetent  spe- 


offer,  and  the  ever-growing  place 


onr  missionary  teachers  are  too 
often  untrained  for  their  specific 


Of  ttege  countrtea  To  the  life  of  taeka  aad  overburdened  with  ad- 


the  world  makes  it  imperative 
that  they  be  adequately  furnished 
with  the  forces  that  make  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 

f!- — The  Congress  would 


ministrative  details;  and  the 
buildings,  equipment  and  grounds 
of  the  schools  are  prejudicing 
onr  educational  status  and 
j  should  be  removed  through  the 
:  provision  of  adequate  resources. 


Mrongly  recommend  that  societies 
in  occupying  fields,  should  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility  for  the  entire 
population  of  their  respective 
treas,  having  consideration  for 


III. — Recognizing  the  import¬ 
ant  part  that  has  been  played  by 
South  American  leaders  in  inter¬ 
national  thinking,  and  noting 
that  in  certain  centres  there  are 


I. — Inasmuch  as  the  so-called 
''individual”  and  "social"  Gospels 
cialist  for  the  irk  of  this'  kan,i  oom: 

continent,  inkling  office  a8pects  llV:  =0SPel 

ana  travelling  Ipenses.  Stairf!?  ch^chTunv'dS’cha^ 
ill. — it  is  rocoranded  that  its  mission  unless  it  ministers  lo 
the  churches  give  icial  atten-  human  welfare  in  both  a  physical 

_  tion  to  cooperatiowit,h  local  and  a  spiritual  sense  _ 

'personal  ex.  .movements  for  temiance,  fain-  )l — Cp  to  the  present  Lime 

ishing  leaders  so  fats  possible  very  tittle  has  teen  done  by  Evan^ 
where  they  are  laclg;  that  at  gelical  congregations  in  South 
least  an  annual  eerta  on  tem-  America  to  study  the  special 
perance  be  preach,  in  every  needs  of  the  communities  in 
church,  and  that  itors  urge  which  they  are  placed  We  recam 
church  members  tojfome  total  mend,  therefore,  that  whenever 

awe  e.v.,  ‘'’S!'"™-  „  ,  possible  community  surveys  be 

should  have  his  part  in  this  great  „ fh.ri  fflmself  made,  and  pastors  urged  to  ask 

wor|.  |  made  no  unequal  dactions  be-  themselves  and  their  people  how 

-  tween  men  and  worn  the  Chris-  best  they  can  serve  the  communi 

tian  forces  should  «ate  public  ty  in'  the  midst  oT  vhich  they  live, 

opinion  to  stand  arelv  for  III. — One  of  the  chief  difflcul- 

equal  rignts  and  dis  of  men  ties  in  the  way  of  aggressive  Chis 
and  women  before  ,  law.  and  tian  effort  in  South  American 

for  an  equal  stgndatf  morality  |  countries  is  the  absence  of  Chris- 

in.  its  highest  intenkUon.  tian  public  opinion  In  view  of 

V.— It  is  urgeid  thipecial  stu-  I  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  Christ 
dy  be  given  to!  theOblems  of ,  cannot  be  realized  on  moral,  eo- 
immigmnts  (particuy  in  Ar- 1  cial  and  economic  questions  with- 
gentina  and  IBrazwIth  re- 1  ont  the  cooperation*  of  a  healthy 
ference  to  seemringr  them  a  pnHic  opinion,  we  urge  the  chur- 
whoiesome  enyijronmand  suit-  ches  to  take  all  possible  steps  to 
able  opportunities  feconomic,  |  foster  the  growth  of  snch  opinion 
social  and  spiritual  elopment.  j  IV  .-  ' Considering  the  fact  that. 
VI — We  rej/iice  She  grow- 1  Sooth  America  is  lacking  in  age" 


education  in  religion  is  brought 
about  fundamentally  by  activity 
in  the  religious  life  even  more 
than  by  instruction  about  it 
should  be  brought  into  the  con¬ 
trolling  position  in  all  our  re¬ 
ligious  education. 

3. — It  is  recommended  that 
special  emphasis  be  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  the  following 
agencies  for  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  leaders:  — 

fl)  Standard  Training  Schools 
(2)  Short  Training  Conferon- 


(3). — To  re-examine  all  exist¬ 
ing  curricula  for  religions  educa¬ 
tion  in  day  and  boarding  schools 
and  after  widest  possible  counsel 
to  outline  new  and  comprehensive 
curricula. 

5.  — The  requests  for  supple¬ 
mentary  material  for  the  tempor¬ 
ary  curriculum  and  the  outlines 
for  new  and  comprehensive  cur¬ 
ricula  for  the  local  Church  and 
its  agencies  and  for  th©  day  and 
boarding  schools  shall  be  referr¬ 
ed  to  the  Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Latin  America  with  the 
request  that  it  provide  for  its 
production. 

6. — It  is  recommended  that 
some  central  agency,  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation,  shall  be  requested 
to  assemble  data  upon  plans  and 
methods  of  stimulating  and  im¬ 
proving  religious  education  in  the 
home  and  distribute  this  infor¬ 
mation  widely  and  to  make  re¬ 
commendations  to  the  Committee 
concerning  additional  literature 
needed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(3) 


(4) 


Summer  Schools  of  Re¬ 
ligions  Education 
Community  T  r  a  in  i  n  g  1 
Schools 

4. — It  is  recommended  that 
the  regional  Committees  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America 
(viz.  Brazil,  River  Plate,  Chile. 
North  Andean,  and  Northern 
South  America)  each  appoint  as 
a  sub-committee  a  Regional 
Curriculum  Committee  which 
shall  be  representative  of  the 
various  denominations  at  work  in 
the  respective  regions.  Each 
Committee  shall  elect  its  own 
chairman.  The  Chairmen  of  these 
several  Regional  Curriculum 
Committees  shall  constitute  a 
Central  Curriculum  Committee,  to 
be  in  correspondence  with  British 


IV.- 


■The  primary  objectives  of 
work  in  South 


Mug  social  idealism  ce  Univar- .  ales  that  quicken  the  public  , 


S  tc^-vA-O^A.  Aj,  CtL\^J\l-^  t  O  -  l  I  W 
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CONGRESS  ON  CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  SOOTH  AMERICA 

THE  FINDINGS  CONTINUED 


of  union  ho®  etu-e*.  common  health  authorities.  Those  are 
periodicals.  At,  and  the  coopera-  greatly  concerned  with  their  task, 
five  provision  >f  atUfactory  Bl- 1  but  ho  absorbed  by  the  burdens 
blleal  map*.  of  their  own  localities  that  they 

Confess  udvlsos  •  can  glvo  but  scant  co-operation 


XII.—' This 
that  the  rhlirch# 


Findings  « 

1. — The  this 

bo  attention  of  the  _ 

loards  and  Christian  Churches  to 
liho  unique  opportunity  and  Im¬ 
mense  value  of  the  prlntlng-proHR 
*s  an  instrument  of  evangelism, 
through  which  our  message  may 
b,‘  carried  to  every  part  of  the 
continent  and  adapted  to  each 
i^la8s  of  society,  excepting  only 
the  wholly  Illiterate. 

H- — That  this  Congress  recom¬ 
mend  that  each  Mission  body  ap¬ 
propriate  annually  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  evangelical  and  evan¬ 
gelistic  literature  a  fixed  sum. 
aiming  to  reach  one-tonth  of  its 
annual  budget. 

HI- — That  the  original  liter¬ 
ature  required  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  largely,  if  not  exclusively, 
by  nationals. 

IV — That  translation  into  Spa¬ 
nish  and  Portuguese  ought  to  be 
:hnracterized  by  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  and  mental 
states  of  the  Latin-American 
peoples. 

V’ — We  believe  that  in  the  m  u¬ 
ter  of  translation  the  work  can 
be  best  done  by  means  of  collabor¬ 
ation  hetween  two  persons,  one  of 
Rhom  possesses  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  other  the  one  into 
which  the  book  is  being  translat¬ 
ed. 

— That  it  would  be  desir- 
ajle  to  promote  literary  prize 
contests  to  stimulate  authorship 
and  create  a  native  literature 
presented  preferably  in  story 
form,  on  such  themes  as:  The  So¬ 
cial  value  of  the  life  of  Christ: 
the  principles  of  Christian  truth, 
the  fruits  of  toleration;  liberty: 
Christian  citizenship,  &c. 

.  VII. — That  this  Congress  in¬ 
vito  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
producing  evangelical  llteratura 
to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  in 
took,  titles,  wherever  appropriate, 
®nd  in  Publishing  House  names, 
terms  which  suggest  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  or  even  a  religious  bias. 

Vni. — That  this  Congress  re¬ 
commend  to  the  Committee  on 
cooperation  the  production  of  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  all  avail¬ 
able  evangelical  literature,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  selection  of  suitable 
books  by  those  who  reside  where 
there  is  no  evangelical  book¬ 
store. 

I^- — That  this  Congress  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Committee  on  Co-  I 
operation  the  appointment  of  h 
Publications  Secretary  who  has  j 
had  experience  in  this  depart- 
ment  of  work  on  the  field,  to  act 
as  a  liaison  officer  between  the  i 
hook  centres  and  publishers,  to  ‘I 
promote  the  production  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  Christian  literature  n 
all  its  forms,  and  to  advise  on  the 
details  of  economic  publication, 
suitable  presentation  and  place  of  i 
production. 

X. — That  this  Congress  re¬ 
commend  to  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  gathering  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  evangelical  editors  and 
and  book-store  managers  of  both  j 
cooperating  and  non-cooperating 
bodies,  to  confer  on  the  practical 
problems  of  securing  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  for  our  literature,  and  if 
It  be  possible,  to  arrange  for  the 
railing  of  such  a  conference. 

XT. — That  on  the  occasion  of 


literature.  '  Script uros,  and  wo  suggest  that 
Congress  invite  j  the  50,000  copies  of  Gospels  pro- 
Mission  |  vidod  by  Mr.  Menzies  bo  distri¬ 
buted  by  tho  Regional  Commit¬ 
tees. 

-XIV. — This  Congress  agrees 
that  the  results  of  long  experience 
prove  conclusively  that  tho  Bible 
has  an  important  function  as  an 
evangelizing  agency  In  areas  un¬ 
touched  by  organized  Christian 
communities. 

XV,  — — T^jis  Congress  represents 
to  the  Bfble  Societies  that  under 
tno  changing  conditions  in  South 
America,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Eelling-prices  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  be  readjusted  as  occasion 
ofTers,  so  as  to  recover,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution. 

XVI.  — In  view  of  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  circulation  of 
different  versions  of  the  Bible  in 
both  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
this  Congress  would  recommend 
to  the  Bible  Societies  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  circulation,  in  each 
of  these  language  areas,  of  a 
single  version.  We  recommend  al¬ 
so  to  the  Societies  that  they  con¬ 
fer  with  national  leaders  in  La¬ 
tin  America  with  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  revision  and 
adjustment  of  present  translations 
as  will  secure  this  result. 
Findings  on  Relations  Between 
Foreign  and  National  Workers 

1—  Some  of  the  difficulties 
which  at  times  have  arisen  be¬ 
tween  national  and  foreign  work¬ 
ers  have  been  the  consequence  of 
early  missionary  inexperience  on 
the  part  of  both  foreigners  and 
nationals.  As  regards  new  mis¬ 
sionaries  coming  to  the  field  to¬ 
day.  this  situation  may  he  largely 
avoided  by  means  of  instruction 
given  to  new  missionaries  before 
and  after  reaching  their  fields  of 
work.  Toward  this  end  we  re. 
commend: 


known  under  a 
denominational 


should  bo  toward  relieving  the  distress  of 
oiajon  name,  the  1  tho  hinterlands. 

amc  being  I  Tho  question  of  how  tho  mis- 


thollcifm  and 


of  Routh  American  Hared  In  u  parrnlhala  folIowlDK  ;  alon  force.  In  tho  field  could  be 


read, 


the  creation  of  MIslon  Councils 
and  the  fedoratlor  of  National 
Churches,  whorevcrposslble. 

XIV.— We  recom»end  that  tho 
Regional  Commute*  and  other 
cooperative  organiitlons  of  the 
Churches  In  South  Aterlca  should, 
give  studious  attenlon  to  the  la¬ 
bor  problem  and  t  other  social 
and  economic  movments  which 


history,  literature  and  sociology.  1,0  tbut  lh(*  qnmo  would 

II.  — In  view  of  the  misconcep-  “The  EvangolBal  (,y,’cb  Iira' 
tlons  prevailing  In  South  Amor-  (Presbyterian),  The  Kvange- 
Ira  with  regard  to  the  true  na-  l*ca*  Church  of  Brad  (Methodist) 
lure  of  religion,  and  the  rooted  *c- 

prejudices  which  in  consequence  XIII.  Wo  woul  recommend 
ot  those  misconceptions  charac¬ 
terize  tho  attitude  of  multitudes 
of  people  towards  the  liturgic  as¬ 
pect  of  Christianity,  it  appears  to 
us  desirable  that  tho  "conferen- 
ciu  sin  culto"  should  be  employed 
UJ  a  recognized  method  of  evan¬ 
gelism  when  by  so  doing  the 
Gospel  could  be  presented  to  peo¬ 
ple  for  whom  the  ordinary  type 
of  religious  service  is  without  ap-  affect  the  work  of  30  Church  of 
peal.  Christ. 

III. — In  view  also  of  the  fact  XV.— Realizing  great  value 

that  there  exist  in  all  large  cen-  t°  our  Evangelical  churches  of 
tres  groups  of  people  belonging  young  people  nd  being  de- 
esneolally  to  the  educated  classes  sinus  of  bringing  Iio  helpful  re- 
who. while  being  sincere  Christians  lations  the  various  religious  ro¬ 
ot  being  interested  in  Christianity  defies  for  young  oople  we  re¬ 
in  a  general  way,  are  not  disposed  commend  the  linkit  of  those  «o- 
to  associate  themselves  with  any  cietie?  in  one  genial  federation 
of.  the  existing  churches,  we  re-  as  in  Mexico, 
commend  that  specially  prepared 
men  be  set  apart  to  work  with 
these  groups  with  a  view  to  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  a  full  experience  of 
Christ,  and  by  gradual  and  natur-  Arrangements  whic  has  spared 
al  stages  lead  them  to  a  full  out-  no  effort  to  assuratlie  Congress 
ward  expression  of  their  faith.  of  a  hospitable  we-ome  and  to 

IV.  — In  order  to  deepen  the  make  its  stay  In  Mhtevldeo  hap- 
consciousness  of  sin  in  the  minds  P.v  and  profitable,  i’he  Congress 
of  the  people,  we  recommend  that  acknowledges  also,  with  sincere 
very  special  attention  be  given  to  thanks,  the  kindubs  of  the  of- 
the  presentation  of  moral  and  so-  ficials  of  Uruguay  vho  have  gi- 
cial  obligation  in  the  light  of  the  ven  all  the  help  whih  it  has  been  j 
principles  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  proper  for  public  olicials  to  ren- 
each  one  may  judge  himself  5n  dei.  We  thank  also  11  the  friends 
accordance  with  the  mind  of  in  Montevideo,  botl  national  and 
Christ  and  recognize  his  personal  foreign,  who  have  o  generously 

so  received  us,  the  mnagement  of 


trained  for  the  specialized  work 
of  health  education  was  Dr.  Ex- 
tier's  next  concern,  and  he  spoke 
of  tho  primary  duty  for  giving  un¬ 
grudgingly  and  without  question 
the  necessary  aid  to  the  body.  In 
the  course  of  bis  summary  h« 
mentioned  that  more  death  occur, 
red  from  tuberculosis  in  Rio  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  j 
Referring  to  leprosy.  Dr.  Kx-  i 
ner  slated  that  there  were  prob¬ 
ably  75,000  in  South  America  of 
which  Brazil  had  the  largest  num¬ 
ber,  possibly  30,000.  while  In  Co¬ 
lumbia  there  wero  25,000.  Only  | 
in  Chile  could  It  be  said  that 
there  is  practically  no  leprosy,  al¬ 
though  in  an  Island  belonging  to 
that  Republic  which  was  situated 
1000  miles  away  there  Is  a  email  | 
colony  of  lepers.  Dr.  Exner  stated  . 
he  hud  seen  them  in  every  capital  j 
absolutely  unsegregated  selling 
fruit  and  papers.  The  largest 
numbers  are  in  the  interior  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  hot  regions  of  Pa-  j 
The  Congress  deses  to  express  |  raguay,  Brazil,  etc.  In  Co¬ 
ils  grateful  appretation  of  tho  lumbia  there  are  three 
most  gracious  an«efflctent  ser-  rota  for  depers  ..... 
vice  of  the  Local  Committee  of  hospital  for  them  in  Brazil.  But. 

.  ...  .  >  I  jfii/l  »lm  ilnftnr  what  tnp  npv,' 


laza- 


and 


tlals  of  a  proper  hospital  wero 
lacking. 

At  the  conclusion.  Dr.  Exner 
mentioned  certain  essential  steps 
toward  making  the  health-pro- 
gramme  effective,  which  should 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
Findings  Committee. 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  cf 
the  methodist  Episcopal  Church 
presented  Report  No.  7.  "The 
Church  and  the  Community"  to 
the  Congress  at  the  afternoon’s 
session . 

The  large  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  are  not 
interested  in  Economic  imperial¬ 
ism,  and  the  American  people 
have  no  intention  to  forward  in 
any  way  the  interests  of  economic 
Imperialism,  and  if  there  are  per¬ 
sons  or  groups  who  have  such  a 

oiuuo  ui  cue  vuu&icc-.  »r  e  aiau  ap-  ,  —  —  -  -  -  ~  -  .  purpose  it  should  be  possible  to 

„wo . . .  ___  predate  highly  the kndness  of  the  through  careful  administration  |  JjTjng  tjje  force  Qf  public  opinion 

interest  in  the  religious  problem  American  Minister  n  his  hospit-  and  would  be  glad  to  welcome  any  ,  tQ  pear  upon  them.  If  there  is  a 

which  lias  been  noted  in  this  rc-  able  reception  to  he  Congress,  t  other  co-operative  movement  for  purpOSe  on  the  part  0f  the  United 

port,  are  evidence  of  a  reaction  Above  all.  theiCon;ress  desires-'  tb®  care  and  relief  of  the  sick,  | 

pgainsl  materialism  and  of  a  humbly  to  eipjcss  its  gratitude  ( was  the  message  ^conveyed  to  the 

deep-seated  sense  of  loneliness  to  God  who  bfougit 


said,  the  doctor,  what  the  nev, 
science  does  is  to  care  more  for 
life  leper  himself,  in  a  colony, 
than  for  the  disease.  Certain  re¬ 
medies  were  being  applied  and 
colonies  were  being  established, 
but  the  subject  needed  attention 
by  the  Evangelical  Church- 

Dr.  Coimbra  of  the  Evangelical 
|  Hospital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  followed 
Dr.  Exner.  The  speaker  brought 
greetings  from  this,  the  oldest  and 
most  genuine  evangelical  co-oper¬ 
ative  enterprise  in  South  Amer- 


guilt  and  responsibility.,  and  du  wo  «*■  :  :  enle- 

the  hotel  where  ie  have  been  11  ba<*  bePn  established 

meeting,  and  th<  newspapers  IJ  by  national  efforts  35  years  ago 
which  have  sough  to  give  full  a,ld  bad  been  approved  by  the 
and  accurate  accouits  of  the  se3-  I  Brazilian  Government.  The  hospi- 
sions  of  the  Congres.  We  also  ap-  ,  fa-  *s  steadily  gaining  in  pres  igo 


be  led  to  seek  divine  strength  to 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  duty. 

V. — We  consider  that  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  spiritism  and  theoso¬ 
phy  in  several  South  American 
countries,  together  with  the  new 


and  desire  for  spiritual  compa-  gether  In  this  iieetng.  of  whose  | 


I- — That  the  appointments  for 
any  field  be  made  with  suf¬ 
ficient  antecedence  for  the 
due  preparation  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

2. — That,  the  missionaries  be¬ 
gin  in  their  own  country 

curses  of  general  phonetics  tation  of  the  place  that  belongs  ‘ing  we  comml 
and  the  geography,  history  t0  Jesus  Christ  in  all  constructive  lor  all  our  lift 
and  psychology  of  their  j  i nought  on  human  problems  and  separate  and 
respective  fields.  0f  His  sufficiency  to  meet  all  the 

3- — That  the  first  year  on  the  I  yearnings  of  the  human  heart, 
field  be  spent  in  the  study  1  VI — We  further  consider  that 
he  present-  moment  calls  for  a 
fresh  presentation  of  the  cross  cf 
Christ,  not  so  much  as  a  symbol 


us  all  to-  I  Congress  by  Dr.  Coimbra. 


Dr.  E.  S.  Gilmore,  President 


National  Hospital  Associa' 


nionship,  and  that  this  consti-  Presence  we  ba’c  leen  conscious  H 
lutes  a  call  tor  a  fresh  interpre-  and  to  whose  (  uidmee  and  bles-  |  ™  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  | 

ourselves  aIrosll  „ - .... 


of  the  vernacular,  prefer¬ 
ably  iu  some  language 
school  where  there  are  as¬ 
sociated  courses.  Particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  history,  traditions  and 
geography  of  the  country. 
Where  there  is  no  such 
school,  the  new  missionary 
should  devote  himself  es¬ 
pecially  to  a  careful  study 
of  the  language. 

4. — That  great  care  be  taken 
to  send  out  to  mission  fields 
men  and  women  who  shall 
be  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  of 
the  place  and  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  people. 

II. — The  "modus  operandi” 
adopted  by  the  Missions  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil 
gives  a  solution  for  all  cases  in 
which  the  organization  is  national 
and  complete  as  to  its  autonomy. 


*  .  _  .  ,,  III. — For  the  churches  which 

Zy  fu,Ure  Co^ss  stallafrf  t0  'prefer  the  religion  of  foreign  con- 
:his  now  m  session  every  effort  llectj  the  ,an  ot  cooperaiIon 
Ihould  he  made  to  obtain  the  pre- j  ,hat  has  been  ad0  ted  „  th3 
tcnce  of  the  editors  and  book-  Methodist  i^iscopai  Boards  seems 
.tore  managers  dealing  with  ]  desirable  and  woriaWe however, 
svaugelical  literature  so  that ,  coa3lderation  fibou,d  be  given  to 
these  may  confer  together  on  the.r  t„  natIonaI  workers  ,ritMn  tie 
special  problems.  ,imjts  ttjs  plan 

Consrhcss,  „re-i  IV. — The  contributions  given 

commend  that  measures  be  taken  i .  _  tVl .  * 

...  _  l  by  the  Missions  towards  the  na- 

through  the  Committee  on  Coo- — X  nl 

Iteration  to  obtain  precise  data 
concerning  the  annual  turnover  of 


evangelical  literature  in  each 
•  litre,  of  the  capital  invested,  and 
:dl  such  statistics  pertinent  to 
lib'  financial  aspect  of  this  de¬ 
partment.  and  place  this  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Boards,  book-store  managers 
and  hook  publishers  to  whom  it 
is  of  interest. 

MIL— That  the  Congress  reply 
to  the  cablegrams  received  from 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ri'.-ty  and  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Menzies, 
thanking  them  for  their  generous 
offers  of  special  editions  of  the 


|ti>»nal  work  should  not  be  given 
directly  to  the  individual  national 
worker,  but  to  the  national 
Church  or  to  the  highest  finan¬ 
cial  authority;  responsible  for  the 
work. 

Findings  on  Special  Religions 
Problems. 

I. — In  order  that  Christian 
workers  in  South  America  may  be 
position  to  identify  them 


health: 

The  Church  am 


Reports  on 


forces  of  organized  evil,  and  at  daily  presented1 
the  same  time  as  the  symbol  for  ^r*  Exner 
every  Christian  of  wholehearted  charge,  of  the 
loyalty  to  God  and  truth,  and  of  Ministry  and 
death  to  every  unworthy  passion  "Bh  the  difficines  facing  the  grade  men  in 
and  ambition  while  he  lives  for  progress  of  thl  ^movement  in  ( given  into  the 


Wesley  Hospital,  Chicago,  was 
j  the  next  to  address  the  meeting. 
He  spoke  of  the  lack  of  proper 
Hospital  accommodation  and  at¬ 
tention  in  South  America. 

•  Referring  to  Sao  Paulo,  Dr.  Gil- 
thc  Community-  |  more  said  that  he  visited  a  hos- 
;  pital  there  built  for  the  accommo- 
lezlth  Ministry"  |  dation  of  450  patients  at  which 


anc  work  as 
oil)  many  ways. 

MINISTRY. 


.  the ’Master's  fate,  but  rather  as  during  the  aftei  loon,  being  num-  |  there  were  1000-1600,  the  pa- 
a  symbol  of  His  triumph  over  the  btrs  6  and  7  tbo  Series  were  |  tients  even  sleeping  under  the 


the  Congress.  j  beds  of  other  patients.  The  Hos- 
chalrman  in  j  pltals  were  on  the  whole  well- 
rt  on  Health  ,  built  and  equipped  admitted  the 
dealt  in  detail  j  doctor,  but  they  lack  proper  high 
charge  and  were 
charge  of  phjrsi- 


tne  coming  of  God’s  Kingdom  on  Latin  America.  I  I  cian.i  far  too  young  to  be  suffi- 

parth.  He  began  by  1'ing  that  the  ( cienily  qualified  for  the  task.  Such 

Fimlimrs  on  Coonrration  *»"*i  problem  of  heai^  \n  South  Am-  did  no]  .care  about  doing  tlv 
—  -  enca  wfculd' noJnaVe  to  be  lack! 


Unity.  _ _ 

I. — This  Congress  calls  upon  all  ed  so  much  in  the  centres,  for 
believing  Christians  of  South  health  ministry!  already  existed 
America  continually  to  remember  there  and  moei  i>f  the  cities  were 
that  we  are  the  body  of  which  served  by  physicians  with  a  de- 
Christ  is  the  Head,  and  that  loy-  servedly  international  reputation; 
alty  and  devotion  to  our  Head  but.  tbe  greater  need  was  to  car- 
will  keep  us  in  the  bonds  of  the  to  *be  neglected  interior, 

closest  fraternity.  We  will  there-  Vast  areas  of  the  interior,  the 
fore  ceaselessly  seek  the  unity  of  speaker  said,  have  no  health  or 
hospital  service  and  this  was  one 
of  the  gravest  pi'otlems  that  the 
Evangelical  Church  faces.  He  then 
pointed  out  how  it  vas  possible  to 
solve  the  problem. 


the  dif- 
nurses  which 
'■d  profession 


The  first  que^tio 
ficulty  of  obtaining 
was  not  an  honou 
in  Latin  America,  S|uth  America, 
said  Dr.  Exner  is  ist  beginning 
to  know  the  meani 
nurses” 
os  the 
were  Dr. 


the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  love. 

In  all  matters,  when  not  of  tbe 
same  opinion,  we  will  "agree  to 
differ  but  resolve  to  love.” 

II.  — Giving  thanks  to  our  Di¬ 
vine  Lord  for  the  measure  of 
success  that  has  attended  oui' 
cooperative  undertakings  all  over 
this  continent,  we  increasingly  re- 
coynize  the  value  of  these  joint 
efforts  and  will  promote  such 
causes  wherever  possible. 

III.  — For  deepening  the  sense 

o?  followship  we  recommend  : —  _ _ _  .  _  . 

(a)  The  united  use  of  the  school^ Jn  LJma.  w< 

"Week  of  Prayer",  with  a 

program  suited  to  our 

(b) D  TUie  ’  frequent  use  ot  tlv!  oPI'Mitlon  to  the  ad 
columns  of  the  Church 
press  in  explanation  and  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  duty  and 
value  of  cooperation. 

IV.  — Recognizing  the  large  va- 

s elves  as  closely  as  possible  with  lue  of  personal  contacts  in  creat- 
the  national  life  and  to  under-  lnB  good  will,  we  would  earnestly  ^!heTrhe6t”daa'drS  .fe"*1,  hv' 
sland  national  problems  and  as-  ask  for  the  acquiring  of  grounds  ^P„  a,k‘ M 

piratlons,  we  recommend  that  and  equipment  suitably  located 

special  opportunities  be  afforded  for  the  holding  of  summer  con- 

them  for  the  stud  of  Roman  Ca-  ferences  for  study,  worship  and 

_  _l|  play. 

But,  above  all,  we  would 


of  "trained 
which  su{i  institutions 
Rockefelle  in  Rio  and 
MacCornjck’s  nurse’s 
now  train- 

and  turning  ox . 

Another  great  di  iculty  stated 
the  Chairman,  was  he  universal 
ssion  to  prac¬ 
tice  of  foreign  phjlcians.  There 
was  admitted  Dr.  iner  from  a 
certain  standpoint  (some  reason 
for  this,  but  so  loij  as  it  exists, 
the  great  masses  iiSouth  Amer. 
ica  cannot  be  wholj  lifted  up  to 


if  it  was  not  possle  to  secure 
the  recognition  antadmission  to 
practice  of  qualifiejforeign  phy¬ 
sicians  through  (ilomatic 
other  ref  resen  tatiis.  But,  de¬ 
clared  Dr.  Exner.  tevention  of 
disease  through  he^h  education 


urgently  press  the  matter  of  the  _ _ _ 

I  appointment  of  a  full-time  Secre-  more  specially  inte^ted  him. 
j  Larv  of  Cooperation  for  Spanish  Prejudice,  ignonce  and  su- 
I  South  America.  perstition  said  theloctor,  must 

VI.  — We  recommend  that  de-  be  met  and  vanquled;  as  long 

fiDite  steps  be  taken  by  the  Com-  as  primary  instrufon  for  the 
mittee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  masses  is  lacking  it'ould  be  usc- 
America  to  secure  a  common  less  to  expect  therto  take  any 
Evangelical  Spanish  Hymnal  for  part  in  the  caxnpaii  against  di- 
South  America  and  the  neigh-  sease.  A  trained  ealUi  expert 
boring  lands,  and  that  such  a  must  be  placed  In  ,is  field,  de- 
hymnal  be  provided  in  Podtuguese  manded  Dr.  Exner,!  progress  is 
also.  left  merely  to  socuevolution  or 

VII.  — For  the  large  possibili-  the  efforts  of  locanissionaries. 
ties  it  holds  for  the  intellectual  the  difficulties  be.h  «o  great,  it 
classes,  we  would  ask  again  for  will  necessarily  beiry  slow  in- 
the  creation  of  an  annual  lec-  deed. 

tureship  for  the  Christian  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  great  questions  of 
the  day. 


VIIL — We  would  carry  into 
all  the  separated  activities  of  the 
churches  a  heart  of  intercession 
for  all  our  fellow>d}elievers,  so 
that  our  own  separate  endeavors 
may  come  to  be  felt  and  known 
as  but  parts  of  tho  common  task- 
IX. — We  would  urge  the  devel- 


If  the  problem  *e  pitf  under 
,  co-operative,  tingle  expert 
j  health  leadership  ailution  could 


be  soon  arrived  at-  ch  an  expert 
had  been  working  China  with 
beneficial  results.  Let  such  a 
;  one  come  to  S»'Uthmerica,  first 
make  a  survey,  anon  the  basis 
of  it  develop  a  pifressive  pro- 
I  gramme  of  health  lucation  and 
the  same  results  follow  in 


opmenfc  of  higher-grade  union)  this  country.  jAnoJr  necessity 
Seminaries,  wherever  possible  on  j  eaid  the  speaker,  as  co-opera- 
- *■ — >  u__«_  I  rating  public 


international  basis.  with  |  tion  with  th 
Schools  of  Social  Science  and 
La«guage8,  in  connection  with 
which  new  missionaries  can  secure 
j  special  training  for  their  work, 

X. — There  are  certain  special 
I  fields  that  call  for  cooperative 
|  work,  such  as  (a)  work  among 

the  Indians,  (b)  medical  and 
agricultural  work,  and  (c)  the 
approach  to  students  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  classes. 

XI.  — We  would  encourage  the 
creation  of  centers  for  cooperative 
publication,  and  the  maintenance 


-OV.  ca 

things  needed  to  be  done  which 
did  not  appeal  to  them  as  they 
only  want  to  do  what  was  spec¬ 
tacular.  and  get  their  fingers  into 
somebody’s  abdomen  for  their 
own  satisfaction.  "If  they  died  it 
was  the  Lord’s  will)  and  if  they 
lived  it  was  a  triumph  of  surgery” 
quoted  the  Chicago  doctor. 

There  is  too  little  ante-oper¬ 
ative  and  post  operative  attention 
given  to  patients  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  declared  Doctor  Gilmore,  and 
this  could  only  be  obtained  when 
tbe  nursing  personnel  improves. 
Like  Dr.  Exner,  Dr.  Gilmore  laid 
stress  on  the  attitude  towards  the 
nursing  class  In  South  America; 
Low  they  were  looked  down  up¬ 
on  as  women  doing  things  that 
servants  themselves  would ’nt  do 
while  it  was  the  recognised  social 
idea  to  look  down  upon  womea 
who  work-  This  gave  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  training  of  nurses 
to  develop.  Proper  nursing  said 
Dr,  Gilmore,  gave  a  patient  a 
four  to  one  chance  in  his  favour 
after  an  operation  and  nursing 
does  more  than  the  physician  can 
The  remedy  would  have  to 
grow  from  within  the  hearts  of 
the  young  women  themselves ;  * 
nursing  schools  should  be  estab-  | 
lished  all  over  Sonth  America,  as 
a  woman's  sympathy,  a  woman’s 
touch  and  proper  attention  was 
a  great  influence  tor  the  better 
on  a  patient,  while  a6  for  the 
Evangelical  side  a  nurse  got  more 
closely  in  touch  with  a  patients 
soul  than  any  church  missionary. 

There  is  also  far  too  little  se¬ 
gregation,  declared  the  speaker, 
although  the  authorities  in  the 
hospitals  know  bettor,  and  he 
had  witnessed  tuberculous  ven¬ 
ereal  and  leprous  patients  all  in 
one  ward  side  by  side..  The  great 
need  said  Dr.  Gilmore  was  for 
nirrses  from  the  '"nationals”  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  understood  the 
language  and  psychology  of  thear 
own  people  better  than  the  fo¬ 
reigners  who  were  at  present  the 
only  ones  to  undertake  the  work. 

Dr.  MacCormark  of  the  Evan- 
yeJical  Hospital  in  Lima  summed 
up  the  discussion.  He  said  he  was 
not  disposed  to  blame  national 
medical  men  for  not  wishing  to 
let  down  the  barriers  against 
practice  by  foreigners.  Many  of 
the  medical  men  in  the  various 
South  American  nations,  said  Dr. 
MacCormack,  are  Christiana, 
hence  it  was  not  for  them  so 
much  to  beg  favours  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  but  offer  to  help  it  and 
supplement  its  labours. 

The  best  way  to  solve  the  nura- 
iug  problem  was  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  competent  Red 
Cross  nurse  from  New  York,  as 
they  had  done  in  Lima  stated  the 
doctor  from  Peru,  who  will  give 
a  one  year  course  in  public  health 
nursing.  The  graduates  of  the 
course  will  then  be  expected  to 
give  at  least  one  year  of  service 
in  return  wherever  they  may  be 
assigned.  If  they  were  assigned 
to  hospitals  in  a  strategic  inte¬ 
rior  point,  the  national  doctors 
would,  it  was  expected  not  feel 
the  same  disinclination  to  work 
in  the  unpromising  interior,  that 
they  would  feel  if  all  the  esser 


.  Mrs.  JAMES  FI  SHMAN 

(National  Board  Y.W.C,i\. ) 
States  to  influence  political  af¬ 
fairs  in  any  country  of  South 
America  in  the  interest  of  any 
group  of  persons  or  any  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  fact  should  be  known. 
AVe  who  are  in  this  Congress  re¬ 
present  churches  and  tocieties  ; 
that  have  no  desire  or  purpose  to  I 
exploit  anybody.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  there  is  a  feeling  abroad  that 
there  are  certain  North  Amer¬ 
ican  policies  inimical  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  South  Amer 
ic-vn  countries.  Whether  this  feel¬ 
ing  has  a  basis  in  fact  should  be 


made  clear.  Bishop  McConnell 
called  upon  those  who  had  evid 
once  on  this  subject  to  bring  l 
forward. 

The  report  represents  some  dif. 
ference  of  opinion  regarding  tho 
relation  of  the  Evangelical 
churches  to  the  community  In  the 
various  countries.  There  is  unan¬ 
imity  of  judgment  that  more  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  so¬ 
cial  interpretation  of  religion  and 
the  awakening  of  a  social  con«. 
cience  among  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple.  This  is  a  task  which  require* 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  Evan, 
gel  ica  l  churches  in  line  with  the 
plans  of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation  in  Latin  American. 

One  of  tbe  leading  papers  ol 
the  report  was  on  the  subject  ol 
Tho  Anglo-American  Unior 
Churches”  their  place  in  tin 
Evangelical  programme  for  Latir 
America,  which  was  Introducec 
by  the  Rev.  Janies  Freeman  Jen- 
ness,  of  Santiago,  Chile.  Dr.  Jen 
ness  said  : 

While  we  are  under  the 
head  of  The  Church  and  tbe  Com 
m unity,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  con 
cerning  a  certain  kind  of  Churcl 
which  exists  in  a  limited  numbei 
'of  communities  in  the  lands  that 
are  represented -here.  I  refer  tc 
the  Anglo-American  Union 
Churches. 

We  who  work  in  these  churches 
do  not  face  the  same  problems, 
wnich  you  must  undertake  to 
solve,  we  do  not  encounter  the 
physical  difficulties  of  altitude 
and  forests  and  travel,  nor  ha',  e 
wo  tq  deal  with  the  extremes  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  and  prejudice  with  whic*- 
some  of  you  must  come  in  co» 
tact. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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^smL  •«.  too.  have  problems 
*tofih  an©  not  always  easv  of  ho. 
lotion i  taaJca  which  do  not  por- 
'nnn  thwnaflhiea.  and  burdens 
vU4ch  ter*  not  uhwuys  light  to 
>oar.  Wte.  in  common  with  all  of 
?ou,  liavo  at  times  our  temporary 
lefegta,  wo  have  our  disappoint- 
'touts  and  we  .have  our  triumphs 
nj  Jesus  Christ. 

In  all  the  literature  concerning 
this  Congress  i  find  but  a  sin- 
(tie  paragraph  in  Report  No.  12 
wh©m.ln  frmr  linos  the  Committee 
( refill  Brazil  makes  the  statemeut 
that  in  their  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  city  there  is  a  "Union 
Church  tor  English-speaking  re- 
^jdents"  which  "is  an  important 
influence  in  the  community,’’  that 
‘lit  has  plans  for  a  representation 
building,  including  a  social  cen¬ 
ter"  and  that  “there  is  also  the 
‘beginning  of  a  similar  enterprise 
at  Sao  Panic.’’ 

j  T  et  these  Anglo-American 
(Union  Churches  have  a  place  in 
the  programme  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  in  Sooth  America. 

These  churches  are  important 
-because  of  their  ministry  to  the 
British  and  American  people  who 
have  come  to  do  business  and 
make  their  homes  in  these  lands, 
and  to  those  born  or  Anglo-Saxon 
parents  who  prefer  to  hold  to  the 
religions  traditions  of  their 
fathers  and  worship  God  through 
the  medjuni  of  their  parental 


our  gonerul  goal  of.  cooperation 
and  unity. 

In  the  report  for  to-day  are 
found  the  words,  *‘Tho  evan¬ 
gelistic  forces  should  continue  to 
ooopernte  with  the  government  in 
developing,  through  the  pulpit 
and  other  agencies,  a  sentiment 
of  respect  for  law  and  order.” 

This  we  nre  trying  to  do.  and 
on  several  occasions  our  efforts 
huvo  beon  commended  in  words 
personally  written  or  publicly 
spoken  by  the  Presldout  of  the 
Republic,  tho  man  who  went  away 
and  camo  back,  Don  Arturo 
Alessandri . 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION'. 

One  of  tbe  best  prepared  re¬ 
ports  presented  to  the  Congress 
was  No.  8.  on  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  session  revealed  a  very 
keen  interest  both  in  the  general 
subject,  of  religious  education 
and  its  special  problems. 

Tbe  report  was  analysed  and 
summarized  by  Dr.  Wade  Craw¬ 
ford  Barclay.  of  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  U.S.A.  He  stated  that  his 
purpose  was  to  point  ont  the 
underlying  principles  of  religious 
education  as  contained  in  the  re¬ 
port.  The  interest  in  the  subject 
is  indicated  by  tbe  fact  that  at 
the  dose  of  tbe  forenoon  session 
the  chairman  still  had  in  hand 
the  names  of  ten  persons  who  de¬ 
sired  to  speak . 

Religious  education,  the  tacts, 


cxULm,  but  is  not  well  circulated 
and  thm  advantage  U  not  being 
taken  of  one  of  the  greatoat  op¬ 
portunities  of  spreading  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

lu  regard  to  the  bookstores  j 
which  distribute  each  literature,  f 

they  should  be  in  charge  of  ex-' 
pcrioncod  men.  In  general,  the) 
bcokH  arf  not  reaching  tho  people 
and  should  be  better  displayed,  j 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  I 


that  there  was  a  woiul  lack  of 
Bunday  school  materials  in 
Spunlah,  and  ono  of  tho  ?■*.'»  t 
needs  is  Sunday  school  literature 
In  SpaniHh  cheap  enough  ho  that 
the  humblest  Sunday  school  can 
afford  to  use  it. 

Churches  Plan  for  Sunday  School  I  titles  and  the  binding  abould  be 
Advance  I  made  more  attractive.  He  said  I 

An  oven  more  rapid  develop-  that  u  mistake  han  been  made  in 
meat  of  the  Sunday  School  and  Helling  too  cheaply  In  some  cases 
day  school  work  of  the  Kvangell- 1  U8  U  makes  more  difficult  In  the 
cal  Churches  is  expected  to  rc-,oml  6thor  production  and  clrcu 
«ult  Horn  plans  initiated  in  tho  lalion 

CoiiBieM  A  present  enrolment  in  I  As  to  the  need.,  there  I.  little 

uxcrar  of  110.000  teachers  and  r,rovldpi,  ,or  |ho8c  jd  f  ,hJ 
PUBjl.  in  Sttnday  School,  won  lm.  ,hur,,be,  There  Khould  „,f0  „„ 

While  pointing  out  the  benefits  '  sSnd?.'1 

which  the  various  countries  and  I  nt  _rd  .h  *  .  .  ,°  .  I*'' 

Individuals  have  derived  from  ou  the  flcU  .  and  bettlr  mMue^oI 
these  Sunday  schools,  the  Com-  circulation  ' 

mission  recommends  a  greatly  In.  |  di>c„Mlon  th>( 

creased  programme  of  religious  1  ti._  •  .  .  "  , 

education  through  the  use  of 'the  I  i  £  on  “••aal"es  | 

best  known  principles  of  modern  producing  !„jP  e'  suggestions  for 
psychology,  child  study  and  peda-  «nd  circulating  litera-  , 

gogy,  all  aimed  at  the  develop- 1  '  the  u*e  public 

ment  of  character.  Upon  the  de- 1  ».  .  ‘aKency-  Mias  Epps  and 

velopment  of  Christian  character  ma8*,iI";? 

in  the  growing  generations  de- ,  ;hat.  the  strongly-felt 

peDds  the  future  of  the  citizenry  .  ,.n  c  dljf,u  a"d  young  peo.  | 

Pie--  Bem-te-vi”  published  in  Por-  , 


of  the  republics,  the  future  of  the,  -  ,  -  -  -  - 

homes,  of  the  churches,  and  °f '  I,*.,,,...  a,n<  „E  8<Jde  a  Ju' 
the  social  and  industrial  develop-  .  ..  .  ,  n  Spanish.  Rev.  Mat- 

ment  of  the  continent  along  lines,  “'?>?!  <>°B  S*"*08  -nd  Rev,  Oto. 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  i  ''lel.M°tta  Sa0  Pa_ul°  empbn- 
Christlan  ideals.  sired  the  need  of  such  literature 

Some  seek,  whatever  their  con. 1 1,3  wlu  satiBf>'  the  intelligence  of 
pastoral,  evangelistic,  edu-  '  >  °“ns  people. 

Dr.  Saraiva. 


tongue.  This  service  they  render 
in  common  with  the  denomi¬ 
national  churches  which  nourish 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities  where 
the  size  of  the  English-speakiug 
oolonies  has  seemed  to  make  their 
establishment  feasible . 

Such  ministry  is  of  great  va¬ 
lue  because  of  the  influence  of 
1  these  “foreign”  residents  upon 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  people 
of  these  lands.  Any  real  cause  for 
.  adverse  criticism  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  from  the  point  of  view  of  in* 
tegrfty  or  morality  must  militate 
I  against  the  success  of  the  effort 
I  to  establish  evangelical  religion. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
I  of  a.  group  of  people  who  are 
steadfastly  holding  to  the  ideals 
I  of  the  lands  from  which  they 
have  come  must  greatly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  presenting  those  same 
ideals  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
people  who  are  Indigenous  to 
.hese  lands. 

Furthermore,  the  sight  of  a 
I  troup  or  people,  coming  from 
videly  separated  countries,  t'or- 
|  setting  their  national  prejudices 
Did  denominational  differences, 
uniting  on  the  common  ground  of 
laith  in  the  simple  fundamentals 
if  the  Christian  religion,  must 
’■ave  a  wholesome  influence  upon 

■  he  larger  programme  of  co- 
•  peration  and  unity  in  which  we 
.re  all  interested . 

That  we  have  in  Santiago, 
'bile,  such  a  group,  international 
nd  interdenominational  in  cha¬ 
ncier,  I  may  indicate  in  two 
vord§:  At  our  last  Communion 
irvice  we  received  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  these,  one  was  from  the 
Tietlibdfst  Church  in  Concepci6n, 
Chile,  two  irom  the  United  Free 
Church  in  Dunkeld,  Scotland,  one 
from  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Keypost,  New  Jersey,  one  from  .  h 
he  American  Methodist  Church 
n  Buenos  Aires,  one  from  the 
Manchester  Cathedral  (Man¬ 
chester,  England),  one  from  the 
Church  of  Euglaud  in  Notting¬ 
ham,  England,  one  from  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  St. 
•Louis,  Mo.,  one  from  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church  of  Canada,  two  from 
the  Union  Church  in  Valparaiso, 
Clple,  one  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
one  from  the  Anglican  Church  in 


speaker  stated,  may  be  defined 
from  two  standpoints. — that  of 
process  and  that  of  objective  or 
goal.  From  the  first  standpoint 
religious  education  is  the  process 
of  enriching  and  developing  re¬ 
ligious  experience  by  means  of  ex- 


cational.  social.  to  enthrone 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  individual 
men.  Others  are  strugling  to  gain 
great  areas  of  Unman  activity  for 
their  Master— the  fields  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  of  romantic  litera- 1 
ture.  of  wasted  leisure,  of  de-  1 


Secretary  of  the 
Christian  Endeavour  in  South  ' 
America,  suggested  a  plan  of  ays-  j 
tematic  distribution  of  tracts  and 
other  literature. 

Dr.  Alvaro  Reis  of  Brazil  and  j 
Sr.  Carlos  Araujo,  agent  of  the  | 


to  believe,  including  the  Christian 
motive  in  the  making  of  choices, 
conscious  fellowship  with  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  an  empower¬ 
ed  will,  an  informed  mind,  and 
constructive  contribution  to  the 
building  of  a  Christian  world 
order. — the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Of  the  several  principles  stated 
in.  the  report  two  are  of  special 
significance  as  related  to  tra¬ 
ditional  practice  in  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  The  first  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  religious  education 
should  be  experience  centred,  or 
as  it  is  more  often  expressed— 
pupil  centred,  as  contrasted  with 
an  organization  centred  or  mate¬ 
rial  centred  programme.  The  se¬ 
cond  is  that  the  most  educative 
process  possible  is  that  of  parti¬ 
cipation  in  actual  Christian 
living.  That  is,  we  learn  to  pray 
by  praying;  we  develop  right 
character  by  repeated  right 
choices. 

Religious  education  thus  con¬ 
ceived  is  the  great  evangelistic 
hope  of  the  church.  It  is  not 
something  antagonistic  to  evan¬ 
gelism  or  even  different  from 


pression,  worship,  guidance  in  > bauebed  talents.  Piom-ers  Mimt  >  London  Tract  Society  in  Spain 
conduct,  and  acquiring  religiously  these  do  battle  whether  they  see  ooke-of  the  importance  of  liter- 

significant  knowledge.  Defined  I  reinforements  com  in  a  or  . .  :iure  in  bringing  many  to  a 

from  the  standpoint  of  goal  it  I  unless  they  know  that  every  inch  ,  1' nowledge  of  Christ  and  thus  to 
inuv  be  said  that  the  objective  of  {of  ground  gained  may  be  held  ’  conversion.  The  latter  also  sug- 
religious  education  is  the  com-  i  they  have  reason  to  count  their  '  gested  the  use  of  Spain  as  a  pro- 
pletc  Christian  life  the  more  labors  vain.  Only  that  moulding  I  ducing  center, 
abundant  life  which  Jesus  cairn  pf  the  thoughts  and  ideals  bf  men  ,  Mr.  Clay  of  the  Methodist  Pub- 

to  give  to  men.  Jt  is  Christian  i  that  become  crystalized  in  cbarac-  'lishing  House  in  Brazil  spoke  of 

character,  not  in  a  static  sense  j  ler  wju  make  their  conquests  per- !  the  necessity  of  subventions  from 
but  the  sense  of  progressive  |  manent  The  attainment  of  fun-  the  Boards  in  order  to  supply  at- 
achievement  and  growing  ability  f]amental  political.  or  economic  j  tractive  books. 

reforms  may  be  brought  about  on  1  Mr.  White  of  Argentina  ex¬ 
it  rising  tide  of  popular  feeling,  pressed  the  opinion  that  in  ad- 
but  they  not  maintained  except  dition  to  the  helpful  literature  in 

through  their  perpetuation  as  general  use.  there  is  need  for 

elements  in  the  character  of  the  |  more  special  denominational  ma- 

peope.  The  spiritual  traits  of  I  terial. 

some  man  upon  whom  the  glory  |  Another  powerful  force  that 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ .  has  been  neglected  is  the 

lias  shined  cannot  be  inherited  t  public  press .  ?lr  .  Davie**  ” 
by  his  children — they  must  be  ac-  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Rio.  pointed  out 
quired  .again,  and  this  means  a  j  bow  public  opinion  could  be 
character  making  process.  Thus  i  moulded  through  articles  in  daily 
the  patriot,  the  home-maker,  the  papers  written  by  potential 
church  worker,  the  spiritual  pio-  j  f r i ends  among  the  nationals, 
neer  each  have  profound  interests!  discussion  of  the  morning 

in  the  shaping  of  individual  char- 1  v,a6  terminated  with  a  short 
acter.”  speech  by  Dr.  Ortz-Gonzalez,  edi- 

Brazil  has  the  largest  number  tor  of  ..La  Nueva  Democracla 
of  evangelical  Sunday  Schools.  Jn  the  name  of  th  Committee  on 
1.275.  and  it  has  60.14o  teachers 
and  pupils,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  findings.  In  the  other  re¬ 
publics  the  figures  are:  Argen¬ 
tina.  258  schools  and  12,252  en¬ 
rollment;  Bolivia.  17  schools  and 
842  enrollment;  Chile.  190 

schools  a.nd  10,632  enrollment: 

Colombia.  10  schools  and  804  en- 
rpllment ;  Ecuador.  10  schools  an 
300  enrolment;  Paraguay,  4 

evangelism.  It  is  evangelism,  and  schools  and  252  enrollment:  Pe- 
that  of  the  most  effective  sort  rUi  gl  schools  and  4,401  enroll- 

it  deals  with  childhood  l  ment ;  Uruguay,  45  schools  and  i  *ac*-  suggested  that,  to  avoid 
and  youth.  Religion  is  native  to  2,222  enrollment:  Venezuela,  i i  duplicates,  anyone  about  to  pub- 
the  child  mind.  Our  agencies  of  schools  and  24f>  enrollment.  j  1,sh  any  kind  of  literature  should 
evangelization  may  have  the  (  jn  addition  to  the  Sunday  j  communicate  first  with  the  com- 
ehffchen  in  countless  numbers  for  1  Rchoola  there  aro  467  (jay,  board- 1  raittee- 

the  asking  and  by  means  of  je-  in{,  an(^  secondary  schools  under'  The  report  emphasised  the 
the  auspices  of  evangelical  boards  j  scope  for  New  Fields  for  the 
in  South  America  where  religious  >  spread  of  Literature  in  South 
instruction  is  being  given.  These ,  America, 
schools  enroll  about  50,000  boys  (To  be  Continued.) 


Cooperation,  be  declared  that  the 
committee  exists  only  to  serve 
the  evangelical  movement  in 
South  America,  and  placed  him¬ 
self  and  the  committee  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  evangelical  Joyces  in 
the  production  of  literature.  He 
expressed  his  opinion  that  all 
classes  of  people  must  be  reached 
and  said  that  he  is  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  through  "La  Nueva  De- 
mocracia”  to  form  a  point  of  con- 
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Iquique.  Cohile,  and  two  on  profes-  .actually 
,i _ * —  - .  Some  o 


ligions  education  build  a  Christian 
society. 

The  speaker  closed  his  address 
by  asking  some  searching  and 
thought  provoking  questions- 
Does  religious  education  in  prac¬ 
tice  stand  the  test  ?  Does  it 
educate  religiously-^ 


sion  ot  faith.  Ot  these  two.  one  j  J'  ot  the  national  preachers 


came  to  us  from  England  by  way 
of  Canada  and  the  other  is  a  Chi¬ 
lean,  brought  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  who.  after  spend¬ 
ing  seven  years  in  the  United 
States,  has  come  back  to  Chile 
bringing  with  him  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  a  Presbyterian  wife  of 
Polish-Americau  parentage. 

Of  oux  six  trustees,  two  were 
born  in  Chile,  one  of  Welsh  and 
one  of  Scotch  parents,  one  was 
born  in  Scotland,  one  in  England 
and  one  in  the  United  States.  The 
sixth  was  born  in  Chile,  of  a  Chi¬ 
lean  mother  and  an  Italian 
father;  but  when  he  became  a 
man  he  took  to  himself  as  wife  a 
bonrrie  lassie  from  Scotland. 

I  sometimes  have  a  dream, 
whether  in  tbe  nigJit  or  in  the  day 
if  does  not  matter.  In  this  dream 
l  arh  the  driver  of  a  chariot  to 
which  are  attached  a  horse,  an 
-x  and  a  mule.  Whenever  the 
■orse  undertakes  to  poll,  the  ox 
-  ing3  hack;  and  whatever  the 
'river  undertakes  to  do  with  the 
lorse  and  the  ox.  he  must  always 
look  out  for  the  heels  of 
mule 


previously  complained  that 
they  had  not  been  given  an  ade¬ 
quate  programme.  The  speaker 
asked  if  that  were  true.  Is  there 
adequate  literature  for  tbe 
humblest  teacher  and  for  the 
humblest  pupil  ?  If  our  re¬ 
sources  are  not  sufficient  actually 
to  educate  religiously,  said  the 
speaker,  let  us  begin  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  obtaining  such  re¬ 
sources  to-day. 

The  report  called  forth  some 
interesting  discussion.  One 
speaker  stated  that  the  world  war 
was  proof  of  inadequate  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  and  the  only  hope 
of  ridding  the  world  of  war  is 
through  religious  education  to 
develop  the  mind  of  Christ  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Prohibition  in  the 


and  girls,  says  the  report.  Daily  | 
Vacat  ion  Sible  schools  are  mak-  j 
ing  their  appearance  in  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  Chile,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  religious  instruction  in 1 
the  Sunday  schools.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  also  notes  development  in 
recent  vears  of  Boy  Scout  organi¬ 
zations;  Bible  Study  Classes: 
Bible  Training  schools  and  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  Yeung  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association. 
In  Chile  there  is  a  missionary  giv¬ 
ing  full  time  to  promoting  the 
work  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  and 
the  young  people’s  societies.  Chile 
and  Brazil  have  each  a  national 
Sunday  school  organization,  and 
there  is  one  for  Argentina,  Uru¬ 
guay  and  Paraguay. 

The  development  of  Sunday ; 
spoTts  is  stated  to  be  a  leading 
difficulty.  The  Evangelical  idea 
of  Sunday  observance  has  gener- 


through  the  process  of  ediication. 
Education  through  the  schools, 
tbe  Sunday  schools  and  other 
agencies.  By  the  same  processes 
of  education  must  the  mind  of 
Christ  be  made  to  take  possession 
of  the  mind  of  society.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  training  of  better  pre- 
the  |  pared  teachers  and  leaders  and  a 
more  adequate  literature  for  Sun- 


What  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  day  schools  was  the  burden  of 
Ms  chariot  moves  at  all.  we  aro  I  more  than  one  talk  of  the  morn- 
taking  some  contribution  toward  'ing.  It  was  forcefully  pointed  out 


United  Stages  has  been  achieved  ^ ally  been  opposed  to  such  activi- 
ff|  ties  on  Sunday.  Outside  of  the 

Evangelical  group  these  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  normal  part  of  the 
clay's  life.  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
church  is  making  practically  no 
provision  at  any  time  for  the  so¬ 
cial  and  recreational  activities 
that  youth  reasonably  demands 1 
and  which,  kept  wholesome  by 
proper  leadership  such  as  the 
churches  could  give,  should  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  sound  charac¬ 
ter  education  and  in  allying  vonng 
people  with  the  Church.  Serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to 
this  phase  of  the  church’s  pro- 
gramme  for  young  people. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the 
religious  education  carried  on  hy 
the  local  Evangelical  Churches 
the  report  indicates  four  major 
problems  that  require  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress:  ^rograrnmn 
rnrrieuhrm  and  materials,  train¬ 
ed  leadership,  and  the  local 
church's  conception  of  its  task. 
Recommendation  is  made  that  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  formulate  a  number  of  pro¬ 
grammes  suitable  for  South  Ame- 1 
rica  as  a  basis  of  instruction  in  j 
theological  schools  and  in  schools 
for  training  church  workers;  and; 
that  a  new  and  more  corapreben-  I 
slve  cntriculura  for  religious  edu¬ 
cation  be  outlined. 

Literature.  ( 

This  report  is  a  careful  survey  I 
cf  available  Sooth  American  li¬ 
terature,  the  problem  of  its  pro- 1 
duction  and  distribution,  and  the  i 
needs  and  possibilities  of  the  fit-  j 
ture.  The  report  was  presented 
by  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  who  has  had 
several  years  of  experience  in  Pe¬ 
ru.  Mr.  Ritchie  stated  that  a  fair¬ 
ly  large  amount  of  good  literature) 
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Literature  in  South 
American  Life. 


Extract  from  Report  at  the 
Congress  on  Christian  Work  at 
Montevideo. 


(General  Lltetratnre  and  Its 
Tendencies. 
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Brokers. 


;J  A  student  of  race  psychology 
I  has  said  that  the  sixth  sense  of 
I  the-  Latin  peoples  is  literature 
|  Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  Latin 
I  America  the  printed  page  is  re¬ 
garded  as  having  peculiar  author- 
lit}  and  is  looked  upon  by  many 

-  (with  something  akin  to  reverence. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  large  per- 
Camp  Agents  I  centage  of  the  people  in  these 
countries  are  unable  to  read  and 
v.Tite.  it  is  also  true  that  those 
who  do  read  have  a  more  serious 
regard  for  literature  than 
they  do  in  many  other  countries 
that  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
literacy.  It  is  also  true  that  se¬ 
rious-minded  books  have  a  larger 
appeal  to  Latin  Americans  than 
to  those  of  many  other 
countries.  Fiction  does  not 
occupy  nearly  so  large  a 
place  among  Latin  American 
caders  as  among  people  of  the 


Live  stock,  wool,  grain  and 
camp  section 


Superintended  by 

W.  V.  Forget 


ieen  stated  by  veterinary  author, 
ties  that  when  the  animal  was 
noculated  the  entry  into  the  sys- 
Jem  of  the  serum  was  in  some 

asea  accountable  for  awaken-  ,  . . . . 

ig  latent,  germs  that  were  encao  on  the  other  hand’ 

d  within  some  glands  where  they  l1r.,  ,  .  .  ’  .  noPtiral  works 

jvould  likely  have  remained  for;  philosophical  and  Poetical  works 
ome  considerable  time  inactive  fre  much  in  de  ■  « 

Any  discussion  of  the  question 


marketing  the 
authors.  Authors  "°* 

«*  aM«  t0  nrofflic  .  fjVtjon,  t»U 
usually  writ®.®101  nues-1 

books  on  social  »r'  ^Dt]v  made 
tions.  One  rocK  1>V  reC-- 


new  record  o 


■.(boon  roptes 


Hold.  The  Mtsai1""  ^’Tr 

auth "",gt  p?7-- 


U.  'Vhetr'  books. 
™  elreulated  in 

Sine*  theee  are 


where  most 
the  pohlishing 


the  country  whei*  they2?aM 
lifihed.  edition.  »«'  ,  th„ 

.ales  are  dlffftc" 
great  problems  In  rnnnee 
production  of  got"!  ,itef  , 
Spanieb  and  Porllguese  is  flnUinE 
a  way  to  pay  autbnrs  I°r  ® 
lid  literary  work. 


Outstanding  Fknires  in  Latin 
American  1  itcrature. 


Europe  used  toj  'reat  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent  ap  Egypt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  ireated  Greece: 
“You  are  but  children  and  your 
civilisation  is  of  vestcrday  and 
lacks  the  refinement  of  the  ages. 
Such  were  the  wcyils  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priest  about  ftiat  Greek  move¬ 
ment  which  produced  the  great¬ 
est  thinkers  and  philosophers  and 
the  most  noted  ar'iets  in  all  ma¬ 
nifestations  of  the  fine  arts.  The 


ut  became  active  forms  of  infec- 
i  ion  and  disease  after  inoculation. 
It  is  wonderful  at  times  how 
Inimals  in  some  cases  that  gave 
leason  to  be  suspicious  in  Britain 

i 


of  literature  in  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese  should  begin  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  very 
plendid  literature  which  these 


.lid  when  tested  here  emerged  j  ianuages  already  contain.  Unfor- 
rom  the  trials  satisfactory,  while  tunately,  most  of  the  people  out- 
.nimals  that  had  been  proved  to  [side  of  the  countries  where  tnese 


>e  absolutely  free  from  traces  of 
he  disease  in  Britain  were  re- 
ccted  here  as  reactors.  There  was 
m  instance  last  year  of  an  animal 
hat  was  rejected  here  that  passed 
lis  test  with  no  doubts  in  Britain, 
ind  the  owner  told  the  writer 
that  the  only  reason  he  could 
assign  for  the  proved  existance 
Df  the  disease  here  was  that  the 
animal  referred  to  was  standing 
alongside  a  reactor  at  the  Perth 
sales.  The  diseased  animal  apar- 
ently  in  that  case  infected  the 
sound  beast.  A  large  number  of 
the  most  fashionably  bred  and 
■  best  quality  bulls  were  sired  in 


languages  are  spoken  are  largely 
ignorant  of  this  literature.  It  is 
even  true  that  many  of  the  fo¬ 
reigners  who  speak  these  lan¬ 
guages  and  who  live  in  these 
countries  are  quite  unfamiliar 
u Ith  a  large  part  of  the  literature 
especially  with  the  increasingly 
with  the  increasingly  large  vo- 
lume  of  works  which  are  being 
produced  at  the  present  time. The 
basic  principle  for  understanding 
the  problems  of  the  production  of 
the  right  kind  of  literature  in 
these  languages  is,  of  course,  the 
understanding  of  what  has  alrea¬ 
dy  been  published.  It  is  true  that 


(b)  Poets— Poetry  Is  the  most 

_  .  general  manifestation  of  litera- 

best  critics  of  Europe  did  not  con*  ture  in  Latin  America.  Jos6  Santos 
sider  either  North  or  South  Amer-  Chocano,  of  Peru,  is  perhaps  the 
ica  worthy  of  attention.  England  greatest.  American  poet  of  this 
ignored  almost  wholly  any  liter-  continent  in  the  sense  that  no- 
ary  productions  lof  the  United  body  has  ever  described,  as  he  has, 
States.  Spain  took  the  same  at-  the  rivers,  forests,  mountains, 
tilude  in  regard  to  Hispanic  and  pampas;  the  clash  between 
America,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  the  Indian  and  Spanish  civil!/  • 
degree,  so  did  France  and  Ger-  tion  and  the  melting  together  of 
many.  both.  In  this  aspect  he  is  unique 

Put  North  and  South  America  and  his  poetical  images  are  supe- 
became,  more  that  one  generation  rior  even  to  the  best  of  victor 
ago,  really  original  and  creative  Hugo.  Gabriela  Mistral,  of  ■  1  * 
in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  Europe,  taking  such  themes  as  the  mother. 
The  War  revealed  more  and  more  the  teacher,  beauty,  and  some  oi 
to  Europe  that  there  was  in  the  the  problems  of  daily  n  . 
United  States  something  else  produced  lyrical  compositions  of 
worthy  of  consideration  besides  an  incomparable  merit.  “  “ 

money,  industry  ind  machinery,  [manifestations  of  -  tjftn 

That  fact  was  con  picuous  among  and  as  a  fact^r  .  des 

English  and  French  critics,  Lu»i.  of =  Jjway.  has  dej; 

South  America,  too.  began  to  loom  cnbec.  the  an  •  modern 

birt  upon  the  European  boriron,  ««•;«*»■ *eV have "don. , 
France  and  Spain  began  to  repro-  mankind  as  ie  nerhans 

duce  and  praise  many  of  the  liter-  d°  »“»;<>  *otl£r  ’poet,  „aa 
ary  productions  *t  Hispanic  Am-  »«ter  „  and  ,ociety 

erica.  Europe.  In  the  last  gener-  ™f*and  ought  not  t0  be  in  the 

ation.  sent  to  Lann  America  net  ,  “  J  individual  and 

only  commercial]  agents,  bankers  «  m  Aifonsina  Stornl. 


Britain  by  reacting  sires  which  ;lbe  raajor  production  has  been 
demonstrates  that  the  bull  may ,  SQ  far  along  the  iines  of  the  ideal 
be  a  reactor  and  the  progeny  be  j8tfc  and  tne  poetical,  with  a  cor- 
perfectly  sound.  It  has  frequently  dln  lack  of  books  on  so. 

been  stated  that  it  ^  to  thej  J  d  scientific  themes, 
advantage  of  the  breed  in  Eng-i 

Periodical  literature  in  South 
America  differs  a  good  deal  in 


land  that  this  country  applied 
the  tuberculin  test  to  the  bulls 
entering  this  country  as  it  pre¬ 
vented  many  of  the  best  breed¬ 
ing  sires  of  the  breed  from  being 
shipped  to  this  country  where 
breeders  were  disposed 


its  contents  and  make-up  from 
that  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  yet  it  does  not 
lere  |  always  suffer  by  comparison.  In 
pay  I  the  matter  of  newspapers,  news 


long  prices  for  s>res  of  the  high-  is  not  the  all-determining  ques- 
est  individual  merit  and  fash- j  tion  in  Latin  American  papers 
ionably  bred.  that  it  is  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

[This  is  illustrated  by  the  make-up 
‘  of  Latin  American  dailies,  which 

^  I  often  have  their  editorials  and 
^  contributed  articles  on  the  front 


Historical,  Descriptivk 
and  Financial 


iiAiNLiiOOii 

of 

Buenos  Aires 

1925, 


1  age  and  their  news  columns  on 
i^ithe  inside  pages.  One  great  paper 
^  i  in.  South  America  at  least.  La  Na- 
icion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  re¬ 


ticently  adopted  the  make-up  of  the 
V  North  American  daily.  It  has  been 


.  I  criticized  widely  on  this  account 
'viand  yet  its  circulation  has  grown 
to  where  it  now  has  probably  the 
t  largest  subscription  list  of  any 
O  J  paper  in  South  America.  That 
1 1  periodical,  as  well  as  La  Prensa, 
'v  I  of  the  same  city,  El  Mercurio,  of 
g  Chile,  and  some  of  the  papers  of 
This  new  edition  is  ^  Brazil  issue  as  voluminous  daily 
1  *  «.L,  |  and  Sunday  editions  as  do  North 

now  On  Sa.e  at  tne  ^‘American  papers.  The  Sunday  edi 
English  bookstores.  §  tions  are  not  onlv  newspapers,  but 
A  ..alnuhle  nnhliratiy.n  S 1  contain  articles  by  tile  best  known 
A  vaiuaDie  Publication  ^  aulhors  of  Europe  and  America. 

for  traveller  S.and  g|La  Nation,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
business  men  owing  to  I; Sunday  will  publish  contributions 
r,  .  .  .  -  ®  #  from  several  of  the  most  out- 

the  financial  intorma-  ^'standing  authors  of  Great  Bri- 


'■'ortf-pirc;. 

Price  $3. —  m|n. 


Spain,  France,  Belgium 
^'Germany  and.  less  often,  from  the 
$ !  United  States  and  Japan.  It  is  on- 
£jly  the  larger  newspapers  in  the 
capitals  that  can  afford  the  very 
expensive  press  service  of  foreign 
news  agencies. 

When  a  North  American  editor 
recently  visited  Santo  Domingo 
he  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  small  daily  and  weekly  papers 
in  that  country.  He  believed  that 
they  are  very  much  Letter  edit¬ 
ed  than  are  papers  or  the  same 
IT  kind  ju  the  Unite!  Starts.  It  i? 
of  course,  true  that  these  news- 
|  papers  give  more  attention  to  gen¬ 
eral  literary  work  than  do  Nor'!- 
I  American  newspapers.  It  is  nol 
|  uncommon  to  find  columns  devot¬ 
ed  to  poems,  to  ser*  -us  articles 
rati,’  to  literary  criticism. 

I  As  for  magazines,  cside  from 
I  a  few  of  the  more  psj  ular  on>*o 
I  like  El  Hogar  aud  Caras  y  Care 
t£s.  of  Buenc--*  Aires,  both  ri 
which  claim  a  circulation  beyond 
100,000,  the  paid  subscriptions 
u'e  small  indeed  We  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  one  of  the  best,  monthly 
reviows  in  Latin  America  which 
is  widely  quoted  and  las  a  eplen- 
|  aid  reputation  among  cultuied 
tieople  in  all  Spanish  Anierica  has 
a  paid  circulation  o.’  only  800  co¬ 
pies.  Most  magazines  are  publisb- 
ji'd  by  groups  of  individuals  or  by 
'societies  whose  members  meet 
[the  expense,  depending  little  upon 
i  subscription  and  adver  islng.  Even 
in  the  publication  books  it  is 
only  ifry  recently  tha*  tnere  have 
'bei»  publishing  Lenses  which 
wru.V  accep  :  the  responsibil  f 
f.»r  distributing  the  looks  the> 
pnllisQ.  Tha  ordmary  way  is 


and  adventurers,!  but  also  leaders 


,  ..  ,.  j  1  of  Argentine  excels  as  a  lyric 

in  education,  statesmanship  and  |  tesa  c„nSpicunusly.  Juana 
literary  pursuits  And  yet  the  IPbal.lMr011,  ot  Uruguay,  iu  spite 
United  States  remains  stationary  .  her  youth  has  described  love 
in  recognizing  what  is  going  on  •♦d  he  unlon  o£  men  and  women 
in  Latin  America  outside  of  bu-  'vjth  a  vislon  and  power  that  is 
siness.  The  United  States  sends  to  g,.anted  t0  very  few  of  the  best , 
Latin  America  bankers  and  com-  poets  Few  poets  in  any  language 
mercial  agents,  bin  few  educators  have  'wider  and  more  sympathetic! 
and  critics  who  «n  appreciate  its  viewa  0[  t^e  problems  which  vex 
marvelous  literify  development.  mankjnd  today,  aud  few  writ^ 
That  ignorance  #as  strikingly  set  more  helpfully. 

forth  recently  b  Prof.  William  (c)  Novelists. — Two  or  three 
R.  Shepherd,  Columbia  Uni-  9Core3  of  prominent  novelists 

versity,  when/|m  his  words  of  couid  be  mentioned,  but  those 

welcome  to  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio,  of  oniy  will  be  named  who  have 

Mexico,  one  of7} he  greatest  an-.created  a  new  type  of  literature, 
thropologists  of  lhe  present  gen-  Prominent,  among  these  is  Juan 
eration.  he  said  something  like  Zorilla  de  San  Martin,  of  Uru- 

this:  “I  am  sorri  that  you  are  a  guay,  who.  in  his  novel  “Tabave.’’ 

Latin  American  land  a  Mexican;  has  drawn  a  remarkable  picture 
and  do  not  iiisinterpret  my  of  the  Indian.  He  has  revived, 
words.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  with  beauty  and  grace,  with 
you  were  a  Frenchman,  a  Ger-  sympathy  and  tenderness,  the  life 
man,  an  Italian,  or  an  English-  of  the  Indians,  their  straggles, 
man,  then  you  would  be  consid-  and  their  extinction,  particularly 
ered  as  the  greatest  anthropolog-  relating  the  history  of  the  tribe 
ist  of  this  generation,  and  your  of  the  Charruas.  His  book  is  con- 
works  would  be  read  by  the  ma-  sidered  a  masterpiece  in  its  class, 
jority  of  cultured  North  Amer-  Don  Juan  Le6n  Mera.  in  his  novel 
icans.  Bnt  of.  you  North  America  "Cumanda."  has  treated  the  same 
will  say  what  the  Pharisees  said  subject,  dealing  more  with  the 
of  Christ;  -Can  anything  good  conflict  of  Indians  and  whites, 
come  from  Nazareth?'  'Can  any-  His  is  also  a  splendid  picture  full 
thing  of  a  real  scientific  import-  of  life  and  interest,  ol  the  Indian 
ance  come  from  Latin  America  or, life  and  its  surroundings.  Jos*  de 
Mexico?'  ”  To  anyone  who  can  Alencar  G onzaWes.  of  Braz  , 
appreciate  what  is  going  on  in  wrote  of  the  Indians  in  Brazil. 
Europe-  and  in  North  America.  Clorinda  Mato  .  JurP.e* '  '"b„ed 
Latin  America  appears  to-day  as  »»«'  '  A'es  ?in 
creative  and  origiual  as  either  with  power,  beau‘yn / ”dnt.rd*‘i  ^ 
North  it- _ t,....  loneliness  and  sadness  of  the  ln- 


or  Europe.  Her 


North  America  _ _ 

scholars  have  given  new  life  to  dian  ,rac0e6‘.„  ...  w„rk.  ..Martln 
the  Spanish  language:  they  have  Ar®e“t!,  J. . 


Jos6  Hernandez,  of 


created  new  types  of  literature, 
both  as  novelists  and  dramatists. 

**  '•  “?t'r,al,y  toPOffWo  to  ists  and*  severaT*'oth"er3~have-reaii j  °t  Argentina, 
mention  all  the  prominent  writers  ly  crealed  new  types  of  literary 

we  sTn  Z!C8  ^  !hiS  rep0rti  characters.  Rufino  Blanco  Fom- 
we  shall  mention  only  some  of  bona  Vargas  Vila,  of  Colombia, 
those  who  besides  being  well  Carlos  Revles.  of  Uruguay,  be- 
kuown  in  Latin  America  are  also  lon&ed  t0  the  Zola  School.  Ricardo 
known  in  Europe;  and  we  shall  pajma  o£  Peru,  in  his  several 
speak  only  of  the  modern  writers  volumes  of  “TTadiciones  Perua- 
of  South  America,  excluding  Cen-  naa  -  has  d®cribed  the  colonial 
tral  America,  the  West  Indies  aud  nfe  0f  peru.  its  frivolities  and 
Mexico;  and  we  shall  classify 1  customs,  with  such  great  vivid- 
them  in  five  groups:  essayists,  ness  and  art  that  we  question 
poets,  novelists  historians,  and; whether  any  other  literature  has 
critics-  any  work  of  the  kind  to  compare 

(a)  Essayists —The  essay  is  with  it.  Others  have  originated 
one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of,  native  theatrical  productions 
the  present  culture.  Hispanic !  which  have  been  presented  very 
America  presents  among  the ;  successfully  iu  Madrid  and  in 
modern  writers  a  group  of  well  Paris,  where  they  have  been  given 
known  essayists.  Their  leader  was  the  name  of  “American  New 
Jose  Enrique  Rodo.  of  Uruguay.  Theatre.''  This  development  has 
who,  in  his  three  books.  “Ariel."  been  largely  in  Argentina  and 
“Mfrador  de  Pr6spero,"  and  Uruguay. 


(e)  Critics.— In  regard  tO| 
grammar,  philology  and  lexi¬ 
cography.  Hispanic  America  lias 
produced,  in  the  last  generation, 
and  is  presenting  today,  such  men 
as  Rufino  Cuervo,  of  Colombia, 
who  started  the  largest  and  most 
accurate  and  reliable  dictionary 
ever  produced  in  Spanish;  Baralt, 
of  Venezuela,  who  published  the 
best  dictionary  of  gallicisms; 
Crescente  Errazuriz.  of  Chile,  who 
has  written  several  books  to  fix 
the  genuine  Spanish  words  and ; 
vocabulary  and  to  establish  a  I 
contrast  with  the  different  bar- 1 
barisms  introduced  in  Chile.  This  j 
same  work  has  been  done  by  more  | 
than  ten  different  critics  in  j 
different  Republics.  Recently  Pe-  | 
dro  Fortoul-Hurtado.  of  Venezue¬ 
la.  wrote  a  very  helpful  book  of 
this  kind.  As  to  literary  criticism,  j 
many  of  the  essayists  mentioned 
above  were  also  good  critics.] 
particularly  Francisco  and  Vicen-j 
te  Garcia  Calderon,  and  Vicente  j 
and  Ernesto  Quesada.  We  can  add  t 
to  these  the  names  of  Paul  Grous-  | 
sac.  of  Argentina  :  Jos6  Toribio  i 
Medina,  of  Chile;  Manuel  Ugarte.  ! 
of  Argentina;  Antonio  Gomez  t 
Restrepo.  of  Colombia;  Raul  | 
Montero  Bustamante,  of  Ura- 


Fierro."  has  given  a  monumental 

-d  «***  m<,™ 

*  .  .  ...  _  , _ _ i-  nf  A  rppntina.  • 


I 


“Motivos  de  Prcjteo," 


fd)  Historians _ History  has 


tforneof0mp^rSwh°Uv  "’I  C0;“p-  not  been,  either  in  North  or  South 
tion  of  life  problems,  art,  educa. :  Amcrica  ,  t„ort„  subject.  We 

can  name  Bartolome  Mitre,  of 
Argentina,  as  the  greatest  hisior- 
lf  panini  ,,  ,  ,  „  i  ian  that  South  America  has  ever 

/Sr  1  V‘ “X1”  produced.  Pedro  F.  Zeb.Uo.  ot 

from  Paris  nnininnn  ohm"  I  Ecuador,  has  also  written  several 
more 

pe.  new  ideas  of  art.  problems  of 


tion.  etc.,  similar  to  the  “Dialo¬ 
gues’'  of  Plato,  Francisco  Garcia 
Ca)der6n,  of  Perp,  in  the  manner 
of  Papini 


sociology,  etc.  Jose  Ingenieros,  of 
Argentina,  as  did  Emerson,  dis¬ 
cusses  problems'  of  human  life, 
sociology,  standards  of  morals 
and  formation  t|f  charac^r.  Ru¬ 
fino  Blanco  Fombona,  or  Vene¬ 
zuela.  who  has  written  essays 
comparing  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
tho  Hispanic  American  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Europe  and  America,  is 
always  emphati<|,  frank,  hut  it 
always  correct  ;|nd  just.  Manu  I 
Gonzalez  Pradaj  of  Peril,  has 
pointed  out,  bettlr  than  any  other 
wriV'r,  the  shontcom  ?s  of  His- 


part  America, 
Per^  opol 

ger  an 


•.cularly  of 
nes.  of  Ar- 
ilo  G6mez 
ibia.  have 
wnich  can 
*  their 

v*orth 


ros,  of  Argentina,  has  presented 
the  sociological  movement,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata 
region,  historically.  Vicente  G. 
Quesada  and  his  son  Ernesto,  of 
Argentina,  have  produced  a  great 
many  essays  about  different  his¬ 
torical  periods  and  sociological 
movements  of  America  with  great 
insight.  Oliveira  Lima,  of  Brazil, 
is  one  of  the  few  who  have  written 
with  some  sympathy  about  the 
United  States,  though  he  consid¬ 
ers  imperialism  a  natural  product 
of  every  great  nation.  Jacinto 
L6pez,  of  Venezuela,  has  dealt 
historically  with  the  international 
relations  of  several  of  the  Repu¬ 
blics  of  this  continent,  basing  his 
accurate  judgments  on  reliable  do¬ 
cuments.  Estanislao  S.  Zeballos. 
of  Argentina,  has  written  a  great 
many  monographs  about  promin¬ 
ent  men  and  historical  events. 


l  J--  l  *1  5L  4 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

bisuop  McConnell  to  speak 

TO  DAY. 


To-day  at  17  o'clock,  in  the  social 
hall  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Paseo  Colon 
161.  Dr.  F.  J.  McConnell,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  will  give  a  dissertation  on 
"The  Relation  between  Capital  and 
Labour  from  the.  Christian  point  of 
view."  In  view  of  Dr.  McConnell’s 
fanfe  in  the  United  States  as  a  lec- 


dr.  f.  j.  McConnell, 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Pittsburgh. 

turer.  author,  and  educationist,  his  | 
lecfpre  this  afternoon  should  attract1 
no  little  at  ten  Lion  on  the  part  of  p 
those  who  are  interested  in  questions  | 
of  the  day.  Dr.  McConnell  was  also  P 
one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Cougreso  ;• 
de  Obra  Cr.istlaua  recently  held  In 
Montevideo. 


LATIN-AMER1CAN  history. 

Tlie  following  statement, 'made  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Sweet,  Professor  or 
I-Iistbry  at  De  Pauw  University. 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  who 
was  one  of  the  delegates  representing 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In . 
the  United  States,  at  the  Montevideo  j 
Congress,  is  published  by  request. 

•Dr.  Sweet  says: 

"One  of  the  mistaken  ideas  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  some  circles  m 
South  America,  is  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  only  interest¬ 
ed  in  Latin  American  trade  and  In, 
economic,  exploitation.  '  Tljere  is,  un- 
noubtedly  a  great  and  growing  In- 
e:rest  in  Latin  America,  in  the 
Jutted  States,  but  this  interest  Is 

nuch  wider  aud  is  much  less  selfish 

lan  is  often  represented.  I  refer 
artlcularly  to  the  interest  in  the 
tody  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
ie  study  of  Spanish  American 
istory  in  the  colleges  and  Univer¬ 
ities  of  North  America. 

"Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
ears  Latin  American  History  has 
een  introduced  into  the  course  of 
tudy  in  practically  all  of  the  best 
nown  colleges  and  universities  In 
he  United  States.  The  number  of 
looks  on  Latin  American  History  and 
-a  nous  phases  of  Latin  American  af- 
airs  in  Euglish  is  increasing  every 
•ear.  and  there  is  a  constantly 
'rowing  number  of  those  who  are 
nt crested  from  a  purely  cultural 
standpoint.  Within' the  last  six  years; 
hrce  widely  used  college  text  hooks 
n  Latin  American  History,  have 
jeen  published  in  the  United  States. 
The  field  of  Latin  American  History 
s  now  also  a  ^vell  recognized  field 
’or  historical  research  in  several  of 
;he  largest  North  American  Univers  ¬ 
es,  such  as  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  University  of  Texas  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  especially. 
North  American  history  students 
have  found  the  study  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  History  both  interesting  and 
profitable  and  in  practically  evety 
instance  it  leads  to  a  greater  ap- 
predation  of  the  real  contributions 
which  have  been  made  by  Latm 
American  culture  and  institutions. 

Dr  Sweet,  is  algo  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled:  "A  History  of  Latin 
America,"  which  is  'in  great  demand 
among  the  national  colleges  and 
Universities  of  the  United  States. 
p,._  sweet  has  made  a  profound  study 
of  Latin  American  countries,  and  s 
besides  a  recognised  authority  on  al 
mXrs  relating  to  the  .history  of, 
the  Evangelical  Church  m  t  , 
United  States. 


ARGENTINE  MORALS. 

STRAIGHT-SPEAKING  LETTER 
FROM  MR.  DE  BOHUN. 

WILD  STATEMENTS 
REFUTED. 

[To  the  Edit  or.  ] 


Sir — During  the  past  fortnight  there 
lias  been  held  in  Montevideo  (to  be 
conlimied  in  this  city  lor  some  days) 
a  "Cougreso  de  Obras  Cristianas,’  in 
which  representatives  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  countries  took  part,  and  in  which 
many  statements  that  cast  a  certain 
shadow  on  the  Argentine  schools  and 
other  institutions  were  made.  I  have 
only  hearsay  to  guide  me,  so  that  J 
may  be  mistaken  in  this,  but  if  what 
I  have  heard  is  true  —  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  is — then  it 
is  time  for  some  one  of  the  many  for¬ 
eigners  domiciled  in  this  country  to 
'ake  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf,  not  of 
the  country,  fbut  on  behalf  of  Ittte 
truth.  The  statement  was  made,  so 
ray  informants  tell  me,  that  in  this 
couni ry  thinking  men  will  not  have 
anything  io  do  with  religion  in  any 
form  for  the  reason  that  they  have  en¬ 
countered  so  much  and  so  great  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic, 

I  am  a  Protestant  ol'  the  Protestants.  |l 
but  that  does  not  blind  me  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  there  are  millions  of  good, 
clean-tliinkiug,  clean-living  men  and 
women ;  there  are  bad  priests,  yes,  and 
there  are  some  very  good  ones.  I 
come  in  contact  continually  with 
priests.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  other 
Catholics,  and  I  am  forced  to  admire 
their  sincerity,  their  faith  and  their 
self-deiiial.  1  believe,  with  the  Gos¬ 
pels  for  authority,  that  the  Roman 
Church  has  departed  rrom  the  faith 
as  taught,  by  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
out  I  know — and  thousands  of  others 
know— that  the  statement  made,  if 
made,  was  either  that  of  a  fanatic 
or  of  ODe  who  spoke  in  ignorance. 

Another  statement  was  that  in  our 
Government  schools  a  difference  is 
made  between  the  children  of  the 
noor  and  those  of  the  well-to-do. 
Twenty-five  years  of  experience  has 
shown  me  the  error  contained  in  this 
statement.  The  child  that  does  noi 
get  an  education  in  this  country  can- 1 
pot  blame  the  schools  for  his  lack. 

It  was  said  that  if  a  child  be  not 
well-dressed  he  will  not  be  received 
in  tlie  public  school;  this  is  untrue. 

If  a  child  is  not  clean,  he  will  nor 
be  received,  but  there  is  a  difference  | 
between  being  well-dressed  and  be¬ 
ing  clean.  It  is  obligatory  that  all 
children  attending  the  public  schools 
should  wear  a  white  "guardapolvo,” 
and  that  "guardapolvo,"  covers  a 
multitude  of  deficiencies. 


!  There  are,  in  all  the  public  schoolap 
I  societies,  formed  by  the  teachers  and 
|  their  fi  ionds,  for  the  purpose  of  cloth- 
ling  and  (hiding  footwear  for  children 
I  whose  parents  cannot  find  the  neccs- 
I  sary  clothing  for  their  children.  I 
]  have  the  very  great  honour  of  being 
president  of  one  of  those  societies, 
and  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 
In  the  T/Ublic  schools  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  classes.  I  have  five  of  my 


R  own  children  in  the  Very  poorest 
l  chool  of  our  locality,  and  I  am  In 
j  contact,  intimate  contact,  with  up- 
•  wards  of  two  hundred  children,  of 
different  social  strata,  who  attended 
the  schools  of  this  district,  and  I  have 
J  yet  to  oee  one  case  in  which  a.dif- 
I  forence  has  been  made  between  rich 
land  poor.  Then,  as  to  tlie  teaching, 

I  we  have  as  fine  a  body  of  men  women 
I  in  the  teaching  profession  as  can  he 
I  found  in  the  world ;  as  to  their  pre¬ 
paration  no  one  cun  call  it  in  doubt. 

I  Touching  their  interest  in  tlie  wel-  J 
I  fare  of  their  alumni,  they  are  con-  j 
|  tinually  seeking  that,  and  their  in-  | 
|  terest  does  not  cease  when  the  child  !■ 
|  leaves  school,  but  follows  him  into  | 
|  tho  workshop  or  office.  Education-  I 
R  ists,  American  and  European,  after  a  j 
|  stay  in  the  country,  and  having  had  * 
|  opportunity  to  otudy  the  situation,  | 
have  told  me  that  the  Argentine  pub-  [ 
£  lie  school  is  as  good  as  the  best  and  £ 
||  Infinitely  better  than  the  average,  | 
public  school  in  Europe  or  America.  1 

Then,  as  to  our  hospitals.  Doubt-  | 
less  there  are  many  tilings  that  might  I 
I  be  improved  upon,  but  they  are  not  t 
i  the  death  traps  or  infection  breeders  D 
[  that  the  "Congresionales’’  seem  to  be- 
I  lieve.  It  ia  a  great  pity  that  the  p 
I  members  of  this  Conference  have  not  ' 
[time  (and  I  fear  inclination)  to  see 
I  things  for  themselves.  They  come  to  J 
I  the  country  with  ideas  already  formed.  I 
|  and  there  is  always  someone  ready  to  r 
I  confirm  them  in  the  those  ideas.  No;  I 
9  ladle  -,  and  gentlemen,  all  religionists  g 
B  are  not  so  absolutely  corrupt  that  de-  g 
I  cent,  thinking  folk  will  have  no- 1 
I  thing  to  do  with  religion.  No,  our  | 
j  schools  are  not  set  apart  for  the  well- 
I  dressed  boy  or  girl.  Our  hospitals  are  I 
I  not  all  death  traps, 

«  Mr.  Congressional,  do  not  go  back  [ 

I  to  Europe  or  the  United  States  with 
I  the  idea  that  Argentina  is  a  place  I 
|  where  evil  and  corruption,  abound, 

|;  where  ignorance  rules  and  reigns.  1 
8  have  seen  mere  evil  flaunting  itself  oil 
I  one  street  in  San  Francisco  and  St. 
fi  Louis  than  I  have  seen  in  tlie  "dark- 
I  esi"  part  of  "darkest  Buenos  Aires."  j 
\  I  saw  more  corruption  in  New  York 
I  City  in  tlie  few  months  that  I  dwell 
there  tlian  I  have  seen  in  twenty-five 
I  years  in  Argentina.  1  saw  in  Lon- 
I  don,  in  Sydney,  In  Melbourne,  yes, 
and  in  my  own  home  in  New  Mexico, 
more  vice,  crime,  and  ignorance  than 
I  have  encountered  in  this  country. 
Doubtless  this  letter  will  cost  me 
many  friends  but  even  so  the  truth 
Ja  tht  truth,  and  even  though  it  should 
cast  me  every  friend  I  have,  I  re¬ 
peat  every  word  that  is  written  here 
knowing  that  it  is  the  truth. — Yours, 
etc,, 

JOHN  DE  BOHUN. 


? 
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The  Committee  on  Co- 
Operation  in  Latin 
America.  A 

- oJ^w  -  \  *  - 


REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 


Closing  Session  in  I» .  A  . 


I  Last  evening  at  the  Scots; 
Church  Hall,  Callo  Peru,  the, 
Committee  ou  Co-operation  for  j 
the  Argentine  Region  held  its 
final  session. 

There  was  a  representative  at¬ 
tendance  and  the  chief  business 
of  the  meeting  was  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Findings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Conference.  Those  | 
recommended  for  adoption  were  i 
passed  without  comment,  being  I 
as  follows  :  — 

1. — We  recommend  that  this 
Regional  Congress  adopt  the  re¬ 
commendations  and  resolutions! 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Mon¬ 


tevideo. 

2.  — We  recommend  the  great¬ 
est  haste  in  the  works  being 
realised  for  the  establishment  of 
an  interdenominational  Evangel¬ 
ical  library  in  a  central  location 
in  Buenos  Aires. 

3.  — We  recommend  that,  in 
view  of  the  urgent  need  of  an 
appropriate  review  for  adolescent 
youths,  to  satisfy  their  need  for 
this  clas  of  literature  to  counter¬ 
act  the  pernicious  influence  of 1 
many  publications  at  present  in 
circulation,  the  Society  of  Reli- j 
gious  Tracts  of  London  should  be 
requested  to  provide  us  with,  a 

I  paper.  Containing  narratives  and 
cliches  such  as  appear  in  the  re-  j 
view,  “Boys’  Own  Paper.” 

4. _ We  recommend  as  far  as 

possible,  the  fusion  of  some  of 
the  -various  periodicals  at  pre¬ 
sent  published  by  the  various  de- 
I  nominations. 

I  5. _ We  recommend  that  tne 

|  Evangelical  Council  of  the  River  j 
I  Plate  be  reorganised  as  soon  as 
|  possible,  assuring  a  better  repre- 
Isentation  of  the  national  ele- 
I  ments,  and  that  the  name  of  that 
3  body  be  changed  to  that  of  "Com- 
Imittee  on  Co-operation  in  the 
I  Republics  of  the  River  Plate.  ' 

H  G — We  recommend  that  a  be- 
!  cretary  be  found  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  who  can  give  all  his  time  to 
]  the  work  of  co-operation  in  these 
j  Republics. 

7.__We  recommend  that  tne 
Churches  take  greater  interest  in 
the  immigrant,  and  endeavour  to 
I  render  some  useful  service  in  f hv- 
jour  of  his  moral  and  material 
'welfare. 


EVANGELICALS  ANSI  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

MRS  DOAN'S  HU  FOR 
UNHID  ACTION. 


j  A  meettjQ*  of  the  Women’s  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union  was  held  yesterday, 
afternoon  in  the  Scots  Church  Hall, i 
which  was  packed  for  the  occasion., 
j  j\Jrs.  Fred  Aden  presided  and  at  the 
'  outset  prayed  tor  the  success  or  the ! 

I  congress. 

The  first  evangelical  worker  to  ad- 1 
dress  the  gathering  was  Mrs.  R.  A.! 
Doan,  who  delivered  a  lengthy  ad- 1 
dress,  exhorting  all  to  sink  their ! 
prejudices  at  the  the  cross  of  Christ. 
She  told  of  her  own  experiences 
in  foreign  mission  fields  and  pleaded 
for  a  pooling  of  resources  to  send 
missionaries  and  money  to  foreign 
lauds. 

,  After  recounting  her  experiences  In 
Ihe  Far  East. — Japan,  China,  Korea, 
j  India,  Malay  Straits,  the  Philippines—  1 
j  and  her  travels  in  the  United  States, 

I  Canada,  and  Spilt li  America,  Mrs. 
Doan  quoted  an  article  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  home  journal,  entitled  j 
I  “What  Christian  Liberals  Are  Drlv-  j 
|  ing  at.”  the  concluding  paragraph  ol 
which  read  as  follows: 

I  "Nevertheless,  the  pathos  of  Chris¬ 
tian  history  lies  in  the  way  the  1 
Church  has  so  often  misrepresented 
and  obstructed  vital  Christianity. 
Our  multiplied  and  meaningless  de-  j 
nominations  are  doing  that  to-day. 
Thin  sort  of  thing  is  bad  enough  in 
America.  It  is  a  matter  for  tears 
in  the  missionary  field.  In  spite  of 
all  the  fine  co-operations  that  have 
actually  been  wrought  out,  disheart¬ 
ening  exhibitions  of  denonpnational- 
3  ism  still  stare  at  a  visitor  in  mis- 
|  siouary  lands.  To  see  our  Western 
I  sectarianism  promulgated  in  the  Far 

I  East  is  to  witness  one  of  the  most  1 
tragic  misapplications  of  consecrated  | 
energy  that  history  records.  As  one  J 
•j  of  the  missionary  secretaries  ex- r 
,]  plained,  ‘Think  of  seeing  an  Ameri-  j 
|  can  Dutch  Reformed  Chinese!!”’ 

M  Not  long  ago,  said  Mrs.  Dean,  a  I 
r  talented  Japanese  Christian  mission-  8 
|  ary  visited  the  United  Statc-s  and  dc- 
livered  a  fierce  attack  on  the  living 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States. : 
He  made,  particular  reference  to  the  1 
number  of  divorce  cases  filed  yearly, 

!  and  finally  appealed  to  the  people  of 
]  the  United  States  to  live  a  life  more  j 
|  like  that  of  Christ  and  to  set  an  ex- 
I  ample  to  the  millions  of  the  East.  An  } 
Indian,  also,  addressing  n  recent  con-  j; 
gress,  advocated  interchange  among  | 
the  nations,  to  “get  rid  cf  the  di.s-  : 
gusting  superiority  tongue.” 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  religious 
congresses,  Mrs.  Doan  said,  was  to 
1  forget  denominational  difficulties. 
Christianity  should  be  on  a  broad 
basis  and  proof  against  any  influence 
of  race,  creed,  or  colour.  What  was 
needed  was  United  Christianity  for  a 
disunited  South  America. 


MRS  McCONNELL’S  ADDRESS. 

Tho  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  F.  J. 
McConnell,  who  chose  as  her  subject, 
“Christianity  and  Changing  Condi¬ 
tions.’1  At  the  outset  she  mentioned 
that  she  had  just  come  from  a  con-  I 
gjesp  of  Christian  workers,  represent¬ 
ing  many  church  affiliations,  differ-  i 
ing  widely  in  organisation  and  } 
i  method,  yet  united  in  their  aims.  ! 

Sinc<?  the  world  war  a  new  life  had  5 
;  been  brought  to  women,  due  to  group  f 
i  meetings  for  relief  and  hospital  work. 
Higher  education  began  lo  t.'ke  effect 
and  girls  began  to  look  forward  to  I 
better  intellectual  training  than  they  i 
had  hitherto  received.  Women  were  | 
how  uniting  for  common  purposes,  ! 
and  various  movements  were  launched  I 
such  as  temperance  and  missionary 
rrganisations.  Finally  a  federation  of 
clubs,  binding  all  women  together, 
j  had  been  formed,  and  plans  had  beer 
j  nuide  to  raise  the  question  of  church 
J  affiliation  to  plant  colleges  in  the 
i  Orient  to  give  the  girls  in  those  coun-  E 
fries  the  opportunity  which  no  [ 

1  church  alone  could  have  given.  Mrs. 

|  McDonnell,  continuing  on  the  question  j 
!  ol  public  welfare,  saidi  that  changes  j 
were  so  rapid  that  it  was  hard  to 
make  a  mental  adjustment.  The  j 
wind  of  Freedom  was  blowing  over  ' 
the  world.  Differences  in  religion  j 
and  philosophy  were  forgotten,  riel)  ; 
and  poor  joined  hands,  and  even  I 
raste  was  Lost  sight  of  in  the  common 
desire  for  national  independence.  A  j 
nationalist,  spirit  had  come  over  many 
lands  where  none  existed  previously,  j 
The  speaker  then  told  how  welfare 
associations  were  attacking  social 
problems  and  bringing  together  peo¬ 
ple  differing  widely  from  each  other 
1  for  Ihe  provision  of  higher  education, 

I  fighting  tuberculosis  and  other  evils 
She  spoke- of  how  caste  differences  l 
were  beginning  to  crumble  in  India 
i  in  face  of  enlightenment,  and  of  the 
I  new'  movement  in  China  and  Japan 
.among  the  students. 
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WOMEN'S  EVANGELICAL  UNION 

MEETING  AT  THE  SCOTS  HALL 
Remarkable  and  Encouraging  Addresses 


In  St.  Andrew’s  Scots  Church 
i Hall  last  evening  a  meeting  of 
1  ladies  Interested  in  missionary 


"Western  sectarianism  promulgate 
ted  in  the  Far  East  is  to  witness 
one  of  the  most  ragic  misapplies- 


■work  was  held  at  which  Mrs.  i  tions  of  consecrated  energy  that 

Fred  Aden  presided.  The  speak- 1  history  records.  As  one  of  the  I 

©rs  were  Mrs.  R.  A.  Doan  and  missionary  secretaries  explained,! 
Mrs-  F.  J.  McConnell,  who  have  ‘Think  of  seeing  an  American 
recently  returned  from  the  Rell-  Dutch  Reformed  Chinese!’” 
gious  Congress  which  was-  held  iu  .  Not  long  ago,  said  Mrs.  Doan. 
Montevideo.  a.  talented  Japanese  Christian 

The  meeting  opened  with  missionary  visited  the  United 

I  prayer,  after  which  Mrs.  Doan  ■  States  and  delivered  a  fierce  at- 

was  introduced  to  the  assembly.  Stack  on  the  living  of  the  people 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Doan’s  Address  in  the  United  States.  He  made 
The  first  speaker.  Mrs.  Doan  I  particular  reference  to  the  nuic- 
prefaced  her  remarks  by  asking 1  her  of  divorce  cases  filed  yearly, 
nil  to  sink  their  difference  at  the  '  and  finally  appealed  to  the  people 
Cross  of  Christ .  She  briefly  re- !  of  the  United  States  to  live  a  life 
lated  some  of  her  personal  expo- 1  more  like  that  ,  of  Christ  and  to 
riences  as  a  foreign  missionary  set  an  example  to  the  millions  of 
worker  and  advocated  the  pooling  the  East.  An  Indian,  also,  ad- 
nf  funds  in  order  to  support  mis-  dressing  recent  congress,  advo- ' 
sionaries  in  foreign  lands.  rated  interchange  among  the  na- 

After  recounting  her  expe- !  Cons,  to  ’’get  rid  of  the  disgust-  j 
riences  in  the  Far  East — Japan,  I  ing  superiority  tongue.” 

China,  Korea,  India,  Malay  j  One  of  the  first  objects  of  re- 
Straits,  the  Philippines — and  her  ;  ligious  congresses.  Mrs.  Doan 
travels  in  the  United  States.  Ca-[said,  was  to  forget  denominatic- 1 
itada,  and  South  America,  Mrs.  |  ]ia]  difficulties.  Christianity! 
Doan  quoted  an  article  recently  j  should  be  on  a  broad  basis  and 
published  in  a  home  journal,  en-  i  proof  against  any  influence  of 
ti  led  "V  bat  Christian  Liberals  j  race,  creed,  or  colour.  What  was 
pre  Driving  at."  the  concluding .  needed  was  United  Christianity 
paragraph  of  which  read  as  fol-  for  a  disunited  South  America. 

lows;:.  |  ..  _ 

"Nevertheless,  the  pathos  of 
Christian  history  lies  in  the  way 
the.  Church  has  so  often  mis¬ 
represented  and  obstructed  vital 

I  Christianity.  Our  multiplied  and 
meaningless  denominations 


Christianity  and  Changing 
Conditions 


Selecting  for  her  subject 
'Christianity  and  Changing  condi- 
aro  Dons"  Mrs.  F.  J.  .McConnell  said, 
icing  that  to-day.  This  sort  of  i  I  have  come  from  a  congress  of 
ning  is  bad  enough  in  America,  j  Christian  Work,  a  congress  sig- 
tis  a  matter  for  tears  in  the  mis- 1  nificant  in  many  respects:  The 
'ionary  field.  In  spile  of  all  the  j  significance  began  to  dawn  be- 
ine  co-operations  that  have  ac-  i  fere  our  ship  had  dropped  the 
ually  been  wrought  out,  disheart-  ■  pilot  in  New  York  Harbour.  On 
viing  exhibitions  of  denomina-  j  board  the  Southern  Cross  was  a 
ionalism  still  stare  at  a  visitor  i.i  group  of  approximately  fifty  peo- 
nissionary  lands.  To  see  our ;  pie  drawn  from  varying  condi¬ 


tions  of  life;  a  group  composed  of 
men  and  women  from  sections 
of  our  country  differing  widely  in 
manner  of  life;  a  group  of  many 
church  affiliations  differing  wide¬ 
ly  in  organisation  and  methods,  j 
With  all  the  apparently  insur- , 
mountable  differences  it  was  ap- 
I  parent  at  once  that  the  unites  of 
!  our  purpose  bad  made  us  in  the 
deepest  sense  one.  The  new  group 
|  of  missionaries,  Christian  workers.  . 
nationals  and  visitor’s  joining  ua 
at  Montevideo  only  strengthened  I 
I  t.he  feeling  discerned  in  the  bo-  ( 

!  ginning.  I  could  no  more  discern 
a  Methodist  at  Montevideo  than 
|  T  can  tell  by  looking  at  this  group 
I  of  women  drawn  from  the  Evan-, 

!  gelioal  Churches  who  are  mem- 
I  hers  of  the  church  to  which  I 
belong.  Because  of  the  interde¬ 
nominational  character  of  this 
meeting  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
jpriate  for  me  to  spend  the  time 
given  me  in  a  consideration  of  the 
significance  of  union  movements 
I  to  Christianity.  I  shall  call 
"Christianity  and  Changing  Con¬ 
ditions”  my  theme. 

It  is  a  usual  theme  to  speak  of , 
changed  conditions  since  the  | 
world  war.  A  similar  result  in  a1 
much  less  degree  was  felt  in  the 
United  States  after  the  Civil  War/ 
The  achievements  of  women  due 
to  responsibilities  caused  by  ne- 1 
cessity  and  the  group  meeting  for 
reliefs  and  hospital  work,  brought 
what  might  be  termed  a  new  life 
to  women.  Higher  education  for 
women  began  to  take  hold  and 
girls  began  to  look  forward  to 
better  intellectual  training  than 
hitherto  received.  Women  began 
to  unite  for  commcJn  purposes; 
the  temperance  movement  was 
launched,  the  women’s  missionary 
organizations  were  undertaken 
about  this  period .  Then  followed 
the  opening  of  clubs,  first  simply 
for  self-development,  then  for 
civic  betterment  and  finally  a  Fe¬ 
deration  of  Clubs  binding  all  club 
women  together  who  had  a  com¬ 
mon  motive. 

After  a  time  the  women's  mis¬ 
sionary  organizations  were  feder¬ 
ated  and  the  common  problems 
were  met  and  the  experiences 
were  pooled  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Then  came  a  desire  for  a  specially 
prepared  study  hook  and  thoi 
churches  united,  and  each  year 
for  twenty-five  years,  the  Evan-l 
geiical  women  in  their  missionary 
organizations  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  lines  of  study.  Out 
of  this  co-operation  the  women 
were  ready  when  Mrs.  Peabody 
launched  her  plan  for  a  campaign 
for  colleges  in  the  Orient.  The 
question  of  church  affiliation  was 
not  raised.  Plans  were  made  to 
organize  wide  groups  together. 
Wo  gave  to  the  girls  of  the  Orient 
the  opportunity  which  no  church 
alone  could  have  given,  gamely, 
higher  education . 

Similar  movements  are  sweep¬ 
ing  the  world.  Groups  are  being 
formed  along  every  line,  social, 
political,  public  welfare  and  tem¬ 
perance  . 


Our  newspapers  bring  to  us 
lithe  story  of  new  movements' 

II  which  often  means  an  entire  \ 
change  of  view.  Some  times  It1 
J  seems  as  if  we  were  standing  at  I 
!  that  moment,  in  history  when1 
forces  that  have  been  gathering 
;  for  centuries,  unite.  Changes  are^ 

1  so  rapid,  it  is  hard  to  make  a 
nental  adjustment.  Winds  of  i 
freedom  are  blowing  the  world  j 
over.  Differences  in  religion  and( 
philosophy  are  forgotten,  rich  and  j 
poor  join  hands,  even  caste  isj 
lost  sight  of  in  the  common  de-i 
,1  sire  for  national  independence. 

Everywhere  people  are  saying 
'  they  wish  to  manage  their  own  | 
affairs  in  their  own  way,  without 
outside  interference .  A  common 
spirit  is  creating  in  many  lands 
a  nationalist  spirit  where  none 
existed  previously.  Union  of  la- 
I  hour  groups,  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions.  play-ground  associations 
and  better  schools,  are  bringing 
together  people  differing  widely 
from  each  other.  Pure  milk,  cows 
free  from  tuberculosis,  a  pure 
J  water  supply,  are  problems  that 
!  concern  Jew  and  Greek  alike, 
l  Christian  and  non-Christian,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  baby  bridges 
Q1I  differences,  A  missionary 
writing  from  India,  tells  of  such 
a  meeting.  The  interest  was  so 
|  great  that  the  Hindu  forgot  his1 
|  caste  and  brnshed  sleeves  with 
i  hose  whose  shadows  they  believ- 
j  ed  would  contaminate.  All  castes 
gathered  and  women  who  seldom 
1  lef  their  homes  brought  their 
ij  babies  The  excitement  was  great  i 
r  when  the  prize  was  awarded  to1 
J  th6  best  baby,  which  in  this  case 
happened  to  be  twins.  When 
I  these  little  brown-skinned  Indian 
babies,  Peter  and  Paul,  received 
|  the  pink  shirts  given  as  prizes, 
■the  babies  bridged  national  reli¬ 
gions  and  racial  differences. 

A  new  movement  began  Ini 
China  among  the  students  as  a 
protest  against  the  Versailles! 
Treaty.  This  movement,  patriotic 
j  at  first,  gathered  such  momentum 
I  that  it  led  to  a  boycott  and  strike 
|  which  brought  business  almost  toj 
,  a  standstill.  The  result  was  the 
dismissal  of  the  men  who  bad 
i  failed  their  country.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  student  group  joined  the 
Chinese  in  their  demand  for  jus¬ 
tice  and  honesty.  Student  groups 
the  world  over.  South  America, 
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THE  NAKED  TRUTH. 


The  other  day  a  “Herald”  advertiser,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  changed  business  conditions  of  the 
modern  world,  said  that  the  only  way  to  trade 
nowadays  is  to  give  the  public  a  peso’s  worth 
lor  every  peso  it  spends.  That  was  his  way  of 
saying  that  the  public  demands  the  truth,  not 
only  about  what  it  buys  but  what  it  pays  for — 
the  terms  are  not  always  synonymous.  But 
we  sometimes  think  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
public  cares  to  hear  the  truth,  that  portion 
known  as  the  “man-in-the-street.”  He,  being 
the  butt  of  all  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  patron  ! 
of  all,  buys  his  newspaper  like  he  buys  his  tea,' 
for  its  quality.  If  he  finds  poor  quality  he 
changes  his  paper,  just  as  he  changes  his  tea. 
The  best  of  quality  in  a  paper  is  its  opinions, 
and  the  acid  test  of  opinion  is  whether  or  not 
it  is  fearless.  Sometimes,  unfortunately,  h 
paper  has  to  make  statements  that  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  revenue.  If,  for  instance,  it  sees 
that  a  certain  brand  of  cigar,  or  a  pill,  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public  health,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  paper  to  denounce  the  cigar  or  the  pill  first, 
and  look  to  its  advertising  columns  afterwards. 
Loss  of  revenue  is  bound  to  follow  any  attempt 
to  speak  the  truth,  for  the  truth  is  always  un¬ 
palatable. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  reflections  through 
a  sentence  in  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  de 
Bohuri  published  in  our  columns  last  Sunday. 
The  pastor  of  the  Boca  Missions  says,  inter  alia, 
“  Doubtless  this  letter  will  cost  me  many 
"  friends  but  even  so  the  truth  is  the  truth. . .” 
Now  for  a  man  doing  the  good  work  Mr.  de 
Bohun  does  in  the  Boca  to  talk  like  that  argues 
ill  for  our  boasted  state  of  society,  when  it  is 
felt  that  speaking  the  truth  will  cost  a  man  his 
friends.  There  is  much  more  reason,  or  there 
should  be  much  more  reason,  for  the  pastor  to 
lose,  his  friends  if  he  told  an  untruth,  but  as 
the  world  wags  unwisely  he  will  probably  be 
found  right.  He  will  lose  friends,  because  he 


had  the  temerity  to  talk  straight  instead  of  - 
just  thinking  straight  and  talking  crooked. 

Wc  may  talk  as  we  like  about  our  culture, 
we  may  write  learnedly  of  the  broader  spirit 
apparent  in  the  world,  of  how  education  hats 
uplifted  us  and  made  us  more  tolerant,  but  if 
we  examine  our  daily  acts  and  the  acts  of  those 
with  whom  we  come  into  contact  we  shall  find 
that  we  are  living  in  the  same  small  circle  our 
grandfathers  did.  The  only  difference  is  that 
we  cap  move  about  that  circle  more  quickly, 
thanks  to  telephones  and  motor-cars.  Our 
minds  revolve  about  the  same  matters,  and 
while  we  are  perhaps  thinking  more  intel¬ 
ligently  we  are  thinking  along  the  same  lines. 

A  century  ago  there  was,  in  all  probability,  a 
Do  Bohun  telling  a  country  squire  from  the 
pulpit  that  things  were  not  as  they  should  be 
in  his  parish,  a  fact  that  would  doubtless  have 
induced  the  worthy  squire  to  stop  sending  his 
weekly  vscuttles  of  coals  to  the  poor.  And 
although  a  hundred  years  have  passed  the  pas¬ 
ter  is  still  afraid  that  speaking  the  truth  will 
lose  him  his  friends — and  incidentally  stop  the 
equivalent  to  the  scuttles  of  coals  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  needy  whom  he  serves. 

Mr.  de  Bohun  is  known  to  us,  personally,  and 
that  is  Why  his  words  carry  weight  with  us.  j 
When  a  man  gives  many' years  of  a  long  life 
to  service — and  such  service  as  one  may  see  in 
the  Boca— his  regrets  must  not  be  taken  as 
vain,  nor  may  his  judgment  of  mankind  be  dis¬ 
puted,  for  he  has  seen  life  in  the  raw,  life 
among  that  portion  of  the  populace  to  whom 
a  square  meal  is  something  of  an  event.  And 
if  the  opinion  of  Mr.  de  Bohun  is  that  telling 
'  the  truth  will  cost  him  his  friends,  then  we  are 
sorry  for  it.  Sorry  not  for  him,  but  for  any  so- 
called  friends  who  would  wilfully  refrain  from  : 
doing  good  because  of  a  hurt  pride,  or  because 
a.  word'  written  in  sheer  earnest  may  be  un¬ 
palatable:  We  trust,  however,  that  Mir.  de 
Bohun’s  fears  are  groundless,  and  that  his 
letter  will  be  as  good  in  result  as  it  was  to  read. 


The  Congress  on  Christies  W  nrk  in 


South  America 


Contlnuod.) 

<  Vi-ooerntion  and  Unity- 
( o-op**  ITnitv  was 

“I  ^YyT?omn!u- 

SsS&rre-- 

iects  discussed  during  the  pr. 

Sentwin°gng^P^tnd  ofhac°-»peration 
amongst  the  leaders  of  all  the  bo- 

sr&s— ,s  ,ei  mrh  j 

JSdence,  in  fact  Dr.  Stephen  J. 
Ccn-  ot  St.  Louis.  Mo,  Bpeahin. 
at  the  session  under  review  de¬ 
rived  that  the  deepening  ot  the 
passion  tor  Unity  aud  Co-opera- 
P,  ‘  ,mong  Christians  was  lihe- 
pop.  bo  the  largest  harvest  ot  the 
CcJgies  on  Christian  Work.  The 
eyes  ot  the  Christian  world,  said 
The  sneafeer  are  turned  toward 
t‘Si  SSpS.  and  there  will  be 

deep  and  abiding  disappoint- 
fnent  from  it  there  does  not  go 
forth  unmistafeable  evidence  that 
th»  spirit  and  rurrose  ot  eo.oper 


atlon  has  M« 

rr^oTZZ^  among 
the  growth  o  cooperative  ac- 
men  tor  unity  amd  ^  (he  world 
t.on.  It  18  11  ,,(1  the  worla 

unceasingly  long  •  Christian 

lB  looking  t°  way.  W« 

Sr=«- 

live  and  think  together 

The  same  keynote  was  sounded 

<"  ,he  ^'SLfor^mo  B?«a: 

ternoon  by  Doctor M_  Thpre 

ilisH 

™r Vue  aje  we  will  feel  an 

Laser  loyalties!”  asked  Doctor 
Tjraga  "Let  us  not  do  so.  We  are 
S(  new  pages  in  the  history 
Of  Evangelical  Christianity.  Let  us 
on  Tho  great  obstacle  to  co- 
ZeZioTis  'n  ourselves.  There 
if  none  but  what  may  be  con¬ 
quered  if  we  have  the  will  to  co¬ 
operate.  No  longer  can  we  ex- 


elude  the  world  influences  crowd¬ 
ing  in  upon  us  in  behalf  of  unity  I 
of  heart  aud  co-opeTation  in 
action. 

Special  Religious  Problems. 

The  supreme  essential  of  evan¬ 
gelical  workers  Is  that  they  shall 
possess  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 
jfisus  Christ,  ‘,1  ~ 


_A^^-vv\j 
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Bonrd  whose  base’ 
is  located  thous- 1 

ul  1 


said  Doctor  .7.  A. 

Mack  ay  in  presenting  the  report!  sing  of  the  period  of  religions 
on  Special  Religious  Problems  to )  tutelage  under  which  ovuiutbIImI 

•-  " . .  We  must  make  Christianity  exist.,  tSo  Danish 

to  men  snnreme  <  countries  nf  firx,,*u  .  .  .. 


the  Congress. 


love  to  God  and  to  men  supreme  ( countries  of  South  America  " 
and  highly  resolve  to  accept  thej  Neither  are  the  _ _ 


accept  L.i0,  are  me  evangelical 

full  consequences.  I  churches  in  South  America  for 

"It  is  difficult”,  says  the  re-|tbe  purpose  of  setting  Up  in  the 
port,  "for  the  popular  mind  in,  republics  copies  0f  Protestant 
South  America  to  appreciate  the . churches  as  they  now  exist  ir 
fact  that  men  belonging  to  power.  North  America,  or  in  Europe, 
ful  sister  nations  can  work  in  What  they  are  interested  in  pro 
other  countries  without  being  J  pagating,  continues  the  report  is 
inspired  by  selfish  or  national  in-  cot  what  is  peculiar  to  each  but 


pure  love  of  God,  of  truth  and  of  main  obejet  is  to  bring  men  into 
human  beings,  is  difficult  to  touch  with  the  living  Christ  who 
grasp.  For  that  very  reason,  the  can  transform  their  lives.  There 
evangelical  missionary  should  is,  we  believe,  no  denomination 
avoid  all  entangling  associations  withing  the  group  0f  churches 
with  commercial  or  political  in- j that  form  the  Committee  on  Co- 
terests  in  order  that  he  may  operation  in  Latin  America  that 
stand  forth  in  the  full  light  of  would  not  be  prepared  to  sacri- 
day  as  God's  representative  and  fice  any  number  of  non-essentials 
|  no  other’s.  Every  effort  should  in  theological  tfiought  and  ec- 
Jbe  made  consistently  with  true  clesiastical  procedure  in  the  in 
progress,  to  accelerate  the  pas-i,erests  °f  the  greater  cohesive 
unity  and  efficiency  of  the  evan 


i 


gelical  movement  as  a  whole. 

The  evangelical  churches 
South  America  should  not  * 
gard  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  an  object  for  their 
sword  to  attack,  or  a  temple  for 
their  trowel  to  restore,”  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Comihission,  but 
they  should  develop  a  construe, 
tive  policy  of  their  own,  "with 
one  eye  on  Christ  and  his  gospel, 
and  the  other  on  human  need, 
The  report  closes  with  a  state- 
statement  as  to  what  this  con¬ 
structive  policy  of  evangelical 
churches  should  be: 

“The  evangelical  movement 
should  touch  life  at  as  many 
points  as  possible.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  two  reasons:  Firstly,  be¬ 
cause  the  movement  is  taken  to 
represent  civilizations  which 
have  been  moulded  by  evangelical 
thought  and  life;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  Christian  life  should 
be  expressed  in  connection  with 
every  legitimate  form  of  human 
activity.  In  other  words.  Jit  is 
necessary  that  as  comprehensive 
a  program  as  possible  of  mission¬ 
ary  activity  should  b4  developed 
in  order  that  the  results  of 
Christian  faith  in  different  as¬ 
pects  of  life  may  lead  the 
thoughts  of  man  to  the  Christ 
who  is  the  object  and  inspirer  of 
that  faith. 

"The  evangelical  movement 
should  be  as  non-eccli&iastical 
possible.  The  impression  should 
not  be  given  that  iron-cast  kinds 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  are 


BorvaUsm  of  n 
of  operations 
ands  of  miles  away.  "Personal 
hitches"  are  an  additional  all  too 
fruitful  cause  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing. 

For  tho  progrose  which  h*»  been 
mode  towurd  happy  co-opornilon 
he  praised  (1)  Tho  Presbytoriun 
Plan  f2)  vital  changes  In  Meth¬ 
odist  policy  and  (3)  the  person¬ 
ality  of  BiHhop  H.  F.  Oldham. 

Dr.  Orts-Gonzales  spoke  in  opt¬ 
imistic  vein  concerning  tho  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Mission  Boards  toward 
materialistic  aspirations. 

He  urged  upon  the  national 
workers  a  Bpirit  of  candor  in  all 
their  discussions  of  their  aims 
and  desires  with  tho  missionaries, 
and  counselled  the  missionaries 
never  to  assume  an  attitndo  of 
superiority. 

At  this  point  communications 
were  received  from  co-operadores 
Evangelicos  de  Buenos  AJres  and 
a  church  in  Magi,  state  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Rev.  Chas  A.  Long,  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
church  in  Brazil,  made  the  fol 
lowing  constructive  suggestions 
in  the  interest  of  Christian  uni¬ 
ty  between  missionaries  and  na¬ 
tional  workers. 

I. — Love:  2  Interest  in  com 
mon  service;  3.  Teachableness; 
4.  Sympathetic  approach  to  each 
others  problems;  5.  Frank  but 
kindly  speech;  6.  Mutual  solution 
of  problems;  7.  Always  keep  in 
mind  the  time  when  the  Foreign 
worker  will  be  dispensed  with  and 
the  church  become  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  its  own  resources. 


without  once  arguing  for  it,  is 
that  the  best  intellectual  resour¬ 
ces  within  our  reach  are  to  be 
used  for  the  work  which  we  all 
faco  in  common.  Wo  have  heard 
that  in  lands  where  Roman 
Catholicism  has  long  held  sway 
the  scientific  spirit  is  positivistic, 
agnostic,  rationalistic,  even  athe¬ 
istic;  that  science  is  the  foe  of 
Christianity.  Without  in  the  least 
reflecting  upon  self-sacrificing 
scientific  individuals  here  and 
there  who  have  broken  with 
organized  religion,  skilled  observ¬ 
ers  have  told  us  that  science  in 
South  America  tends  somewhat 
toward  a  professional,  rather  than 
a  humanitarian  spirit,  with  the 
result  that  the  motive  of  service 
is  lacking  to  such  an  extent  that 
science  itself  often  fails  of  Its 


highest  achievements. 

Not  one  word  has  been  spoken 

Ibo  wms  i  COUU1  LCD,  .  ,,  . 

The  speech  of  Rev.  Oswalda  L.  I in  this  Congress  to  indicate  that 
Silva  of  Brazil  was  characterized  the  .  members  of  the  Congress 
by  great  earnestness.  In  it  he  I  forelgn®.rs4  natl0nals».  tJ“nt  0 
gladly  acknowledged  the  progress  a  conflict  between  science 


which  had  been  made,  but  he  al¬ 
so  made  an  earnest  plea  for  more 
of  reciprocity  and  less  of  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
workers. 

He  felt  that  the  national  work¬ 
ers  had  not  received  the  praise 
which  was  their  due  in  the  work 
of  the  church.  Appreciation  is  es¬ 
sential  to  happy  and  fruitful  ser¬ 
vice.  Only  recently  had  large  res¬ 
ponsibilities  been  placed  upon  na¬ 
tional  workers,  yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  fact  which  should  beget  a 
spirit  of  charity,  there  had  been 
harsh  criticism  of  failures.  Let 
the  Golden  Rule  be  regnant  in 
all  our  labors. 

Rev.  Alberto  G.  Callon  of  Clii- 


and 

religion.  We  have  assumed  as  too 
obvious  for  comment  that  scienc# 
is  to  be  the  handmaid  of  religion. 
A  distinguished  social  student  has 
recently  said  of  China:  "Wliat 
China  needs  is  the  scientific  me¬ 
thod  used  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus.” 
Not  many  here  would  disagree 
with  this  as  at  least  a  partial 
statement  of  the  needs  both  of 
North  and  South  America.  Think 
of  some  recommendations  we 
have  passed  without  discussion; 
needing  discussion  as  little  as 
would  the  proposition  that  fresh 
air  is  better  than  stale  air.  We 
have  laid  stress  on  the  finest 
equipment  of  hospitals  and  the 
most  thorough  training  for  doc- 
tors  and  nurses.  We  ask  that  the 


le  believed  that  all  the  regular  |  latest  word  in  medical  and  eurg. 


work  of  the  church  should  speed¬ 
ily  pass  to  the  nationals.  Fo¬ 
reigners  should  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  special  forms  of  service 
such  as  the  organization  and  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  of  the  Sunday- 
schools,  the  conduct  of  theological 
training  etc.  He  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  Bishop  Oldham  for 
the  way  in  which  he  was  guiding 
in  the  building  of  a  national 
Church. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Arms  said  he  had 
seen  the  Evangelical  work  in  Chi- 


necessary  lor  the  promotion  I rom^nothln,  to^pre 


realm  of  religious  responsibility.  I 
Another  assumption  we  have  | 
made  here,  though  not  quite  so  | 
unconsciously  as  those  mentioned 
above,  which  is  full  of  hope  for 
the  future,  the  assumption  that 
ou  distinctively  South  American  . 
problems  the  South  American  I 
workers  are  the  ones  to  speak  r 
authoritatively.  The  sections  of 
the  reports  which  have  dealt,  not  1 
with  the  principles  which  con-  I 
cern  us  all  alike  but  with  specific  J 
problems  of  South  America,  were, 
by  common  consent,  prepared  id 
South  America  itself,  with  only  I 
such  editorial  changes  at  New  I 
York  as  would  bring  them  with-  0 
in  the  space  limits  necessary  1 
The  Congress  has  been  attendee  | 
numerous  group  of  official; 


by  a 


o'  cPaV>enl  Proponioas 


ical  and  sanitary  science  be  avail¬ 
able  for  our  evangelical  workers. 

We  have  had  an  entire  report 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  religi¬ 
ous  education, — in  which  the  most 
promising  methods  advocated  in 
the  most  expert  circles  anywhere 
have  been  put  before  the  South 
American  teachers  at  least  for 
their  consideration.  Nobody  has 
challenged  the  claim  that  the 
ministry  of  South  America  is  been  so 
entitled  to  the  highest  theological  forcefui  that^we 
training. 

This  is  the  real  reconciliation 
of  science  and  religion, -if  any  re- 


of  missionary  societies  havin? 
their  offices  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  secretaries  are, 
through  special  study  and  cor¬ 
respondence,  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  difficulties  enfronting 
Christianity  in  South  America, 
yet  these  officials  have  spoken 
but  seldom.  They  have  felt  that 
they  should  not  take  the  time  oi 
the  Congress  as  long  as  those  ac¬ 
tually  at  work  here  were  willing 
to  speak.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nations  from  the  various  South 
American  countries  have  acted 
true  to  form  in  being  extremely 
considerate  of  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians  from  North  America  anc 
Europe.  May  I  here  contesB  s 

thing  of  disappointment  which, 
am  sure,  is  shared  by,  others  be¬ 
sides  myself?  The  speaking  of 


jour  South  American 


brothers  haf  H 


acten  Special  effort  should 


difference  between  conciliation  is  needed.  The  spect- 


h  \  cious  of  no  -  - 

iTTinAnitinn  nr  himself  and  his  Chilean  brethren.  ,  acle  of  evangelical  workers  by  the 
itlatfnn  d  of  He  believed  the  foreign  worker  hundreds  using  what  we  call  the 

perpetuation  of  ecclesiastical  ghould  moro  nearly  conform  to 1  scientific  method  is  the  effective 


,  ,  ,  .  SO.OUIU  mure  liuaiij  uvuiu I  ui  LU  sciBUliuu  iiioluuu  so  - - 

forms  that  do  not  belong  *re(the  m0de  of  life  of  the  national  '  argument  against  the  claim  that 
essence  of  New  Testament  tnns-  Too  great  a  difference  in  stan-  science  is  godless.  Science  itself  is 


.  .  .  .  .  .  Too  great  a  difference  in  stan-  science  i - 

tianity,  and  which  may  not  oe  dards  of  living  could  not  fail  to  hat  an  instrument,  a  tool  which 

suitable  for  the  development  °*jcreate  a  feeling  of  separateness.  can  be  used  with  a  lofty  purpose 

Christian  life  in  South  America,  j  In  ri0Rfng  the  discussion  Rev.  *  or  -with  a  mean  purpose.  The  as- 
This  will  mean  that  the  idea  must  j  v  (-;attjnoni  of  Argentina  made  ,  sumption  of  this  Congress,  im- 
not  be  allowed  to  pen>etuute  it-  ^  vital  suggestion  that  out-  plied  in  the  preparation  of  every 

self  in  South  America  that  Pro-,  missionaries  receive  a 1  report,  underlying  every  speech, 

testant  denominations  are  no  course  0f  instruction  in  certain  |  is  that  we  are  to  love  God  with 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  our  minds.  I  know  that  this  will 
peoples  to  whom  they  were  to  go.  j  seem  commonplace  to  you,  but 
This  would  save  many  painful  and 
costly  mistakes. 

Closing  Address. 

Delivered  by  Bishop  Francis  J. 

McConnell  to  the 
Congress  on  Christian  Work  in 
South  America,  in  Montevideo 
April  8,  1925. 

It  may  be  many  months  before 
the  impressions  made  upon  our 
minds  by  this  Congress  begin  to 
take  true  perpective.  We  have 
been  so  busy  with  each  day’s  pro¬ 
blems  as  they  have  come  upon 
us  that  we  have  not  had  time  for 
that  brooding  contemplation  out 
of  which  exact  order  and  just 
understanding  are  born.  We  are 
aware  that  we  have  been  upon  a 
mount  of  vision,  but  memory  and 
reflection  play  a  large  part  in  the 
correct  focussing  even  of  the 
most  divine  visions. 

Meantime  we  have  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  upon  some  very  import¬ 
ant  assumptions,  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  because  they  have  been 
made  spontaneously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously.  It  may  be  a  first  step 
toward  a  realization  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  momentous  ten 
days  if  we  glance  at  a  few  of  these 
assumptions. 

It  will  occur  to  us  all.  the  inst¬ 
ant  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  that 
we  have  assumed  without  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  are  one  in  spirit. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  about 
the  need  of  closer  unity,  but  when 
we  have  talked  thus  we  have  had 
in  mind  unity  in  organization. 

We  could  not  have  pled  with  one 
another  so  earnestly  for  closer 
organization  if  we  had  not  already 
come  so  close  together  in  spirit. 

We  have  heard  about  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  the  unity  of  the  Protestant 
forces  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
South  America  has  been  accust¬ 
omed  to  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  From  what  we 
have  heard  here  about  the  diver¬ 
sities  and  divisions  within  Roman 
Catholicism  itself  we  may  well 
ask  ourselves,  without  conceit, 
whether  the  spiritual  unity  ma¬ 
nifest  in  this  Congress  is  not  at 
bottom  more  significant  than  the 
formal  unity  of  Catholicism.  A 
few  more  Congresses  like  this, 
full  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
unity,  will  raise  with  irresistible 
urgency  the  <ruestion  as  to  why 
ceased,”  in  the  form  of  an  analy- j  we  may  not  do  consciously  and 
sis  of  the  causes  of  misunder-!  0f  set  purpose  what  we  do  uncon- 
standing  where  these  existed.  j  sciously  and  almost  instinc- 
In  the  beginning  the  mission- ;  tively.  Some  day  we  shall  awake 
ary  was  necessarily  the  center  of  |  to  the  fact  that  we  are  one,  and 
the  movement  he  was  the  means  •  shall  find  a  way  to  make  that 
of  creating.  As  the  national 'oneness  obvious.  Meantime  those 
Church  grew  in  grace  and  power  j  passers-by  along  this  beautiful 
it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  realize  1  beach  who  have  peered  curiously 
this  fact  and  so  to  place  upon  it  \  into  the  windows  of  this  assein to- 
increasing  responsibility.  Beyond  j  ly-room  certainly  have  not  gained 
this  the  missionary  has  often  j  the  notion  that  they  have  Deen 
been  slow  to  get  thb  national  i  looking  upon  a  group  of  warring 
view-point,  and  whim  he  has  Protestant  sects.  . 

achieved  thh,  he  ha*  faced  the  I  Another  wh^w,  -  „  ouUide  ^ 

Jatrd  task' of  overcoming  the  con-  have  made  as  a  ax*-  ^ 


moro  than  a  set  of  warring  orga¬ 
nizations  whose  sole  aim  is  their 
own  glorification  and  aggrandize, 
meat. 

"The  evangelical  movement 
should  make  provision  for  the 
delivery  of  a  religious  message 
without  the  ordinary  trappings  of 
a  religious  service.  It  is  our  con¬ 
viction  that  the  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity  of  the  present  hour  in  South 
America  is  theirs  who  will  deliv¬ 
er  God’s  message  as  it  was  once 
delivered  by  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  on  the  Athenian  Areopagus 
without  any  of  the  elements  of 
worship.  That  is  to  .say,  what  is 
known  in  Spanish  as  the  ‘confer- 
encia  sin  culto’,  should  become 
one  of  the  recognized  institutions 
of  the  evangelical  movement. 

"From  all  parts  of  the  contin¬ 
ent  testimonies  have  come  to  the 
effect  that  the  simple]  unaccom¬ 
panied  presentation  of  the  Gospel 
by  men  who  have  the*  power  to 
do  so  clearly,  attractively  and 
with  passionate  earnestness,  will 
win  a  hearing  anywhere.  This 
kind  of  institution  is  particularly 
necessary  on  a  continent  where 
the  traditional  conception  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  that  it  is  separated  by  an 
impassable  chasm  from  all 
thought  and  life  that  ;are  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  the  average  South 
American  regards  religion  as 
nothing  more  than  ritual,  he  must 
be  taught  that  in  Christ’s  reli¬ 
gion,  form  is  a  contingent,  not  a 
constitutive  property,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  spiritual  life,  not  its  sub¬ 
stitute  or  creator.” 

Relations  between  National  and 
Foreign  Workers. 

In  opening  the  discussion  Dr. 

I W.  A.  Waddell  president  of  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  College  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
created  a  very  favourable  atmos¬ 
phere  for  the  frank  hut  hopeful 
facing  of  the  problems  involved. 
Notwithstanding  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  the 
consciousness  of  powor  on  the 
part  of  the  national  leaders  of  tho 
Evangelical  movement,  he  believ¬ 
ed  that  most  of  the  difficulties 
suggested  by  the  theme  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Although  the  fact  that 
the  discussion  would  necessarily 
take  on  the  character  of  a  funer 
al  service,  since  the  issues  were 
dead,  he  thought  it  appropriate  to 
give  a  "biography  of  the  de- 


its  commonplaceness  is  its  signi¬ 
ficance.  I  do  not  think  of  myself 
as  yet  old.  but  my  own  memory 
goes  back  to  debates  showing  the 
hopelessness  of  trying  to  recon¬ 
cile  science  and  religion,  to  in¬ 
vectives  against  the  use  of  expert 
knowledge  of  psychology  in  the 
religious  training  of  childhood,  to 
jests  against  theological  disci¬ 
pline  as  puerile  and  futile.  The 
things  that  we  do  now  without 


thinking  about  them,  things  for  I  the  contributions  of  knowledge 
which  we  once  required  strained  and  method  which  the  Christian 
attention  and  effort,  mark  our  re-j  forces  of  the-  United  States  hav< 


ligious  progress. 


approvingly 


grams  of  enlarged  social  effort. 
If  these  social  programs 
had  been  stated  more  in 
concrete  terms  there  might 
indeed  have  been  strenuous 
debate  and  division  hut  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  general  state¬ 
ments  are  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  only  seventeen 


years  since  the  Federal  Connell 1  shall  be  upon  a  basis  of  mutua 
of  Churches  in  North  America  j  influence,  with  only  such  reliant 
adopted  what  is  known  as  the  So-'  upon  official  authority  anywhen 
cial  creed  of  the  Churches.  That  as  will  keep  open  the  channels  t'o: 
:reed  has  been  so  far  outgrown  by  j  that  mutual  influence.  One  of  th 


uniformly  pertinent  anc 
regret  there  haf 
not  been  more  of  it.  We  wist 
thal  a  greater  number  o'  Spanish¬ 
speaking  nationals  had  taken  pari 
in  the  discussions. 

The  ease  with  which  we  have 
met  together,  board  officals  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  nationals,  is.  we 
trust,  a  token  of  the  quality  of 
spirit  which  is  to  mark  our  com¬ 
mon  work  in  the  days  to  come. 
We  look  forward  to  an  inevit¬ 
able  increase  of  self-determina* 
tion  in  those  fields  it 

which  representatives  of  or 

ganizations  outside  of  South  Am¬ 
erica  are  now  working.  If  th« 
Christian  forces  in  South  Amer¬ 
ican  do  not  succeed  in  training 
leaders  to  whom  the  direction  of, 
effort  here  can  ultimately  bes 
turned  over,  the  fact  will  be  a  con¬ 
fession  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
those  Christian  forces.  Yet  we  do 
not  contemplate  with  eagerness 
the  coming  of  a  time  when  work¬ 
ers  from  both  Americas  will  not 
work  side  by  side.  May  God  has¬ 
ten  the  day  when  workers  front 
North  America  will  not  be  need¬ 
ed  in  South  America,  except  for 


L 


had  more  opportunity  to  acquire 


Again  think  how  placidly  and  Moreover,  nobody  who  has  travel. 

have  heard  pro-  ed  to  this  conference  from  th< 


north  will  return  to  his  horn* 
without  feeling  a  vast  debt  ol 
gratitude  for  the  quickening  ot 
insight  and  zeal  which  has  come 
from  contact  with  the  nationals  oi 
South  America.  I  hope  to  see  thf 
day  when  Christian  relationship; 
between  the  countries  to  the 
North  and  those  to  the  Soutt 


reports  here  adopted  recommend 
that  special  lecturers,  of  prove* 
ability,  be  set  apart  to  bring  iron 


the  Christian  sentiment  of  North 
America  that  it  is  now  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  revision  to  take  closer  ac- 

“S'  Europe  and  the  United  SUM .  the 
have  shared  in  this  progress.  The  latest  phrasuiDs  o  w. 

rJeif  actuary  at  work  on  the  fields  thought  in  those  countries  Why 

aw  srs  5 

Bide  the  need  of  a  measurably 
Christian  social  atmosphere  if  the 
churches  are  to  work  with  reason¬ 
able  success. 

So  true  is  it  that  we  have  as¬ 


sumed  the  soundness  of  the  social 
policies  announced  here  that  we 
would  do  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  real  conflict  in  the 
Christianization  of  the  social  order 
is  to  be  won  or  lost  over  concrete 
issues.  The  victory  over  the  for¬ 
ces  which  would  exploit  the  la¬ 
bor,  or  the  resources,  of  any  class 
for  the  benefit  of  any  other,  or 
over  the  forces  which  would  un¬ 
fairly  gain  control  of  the  riches 
of  one  county  for  the  upbuilding 
of  another,  or  over  the  forces 
which  for  any  reason  would 


foundly  the  light  which  South 
American  Christians  can  throw 
upon  the  Gospel  Truth.  The  indeb¬ 
tedness  of  each  side  to  the  other, 
of  those  outside  South  America 
and  of  those  inside  South  Amer¬ 
ica— during  the  days  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  is  a  hint  of  the  wisdom  of 
sending  representatives  of  each 
group  of  countries  to  the  other. 
The  fineness  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  languages  as  instru¬ 
ments  contributes  to  a  peculiar 
’ineness  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
hose  who  use  those  instruments. 
The  Latin  quality  of  mind  in  the 
jervice  of  the  Gospel  is  a  gift  to 
!>e  used  under  a  sense  of  trus¬ 
teeship  for  Christians  everywhere 
\  language  reveals  not  merely  a 
peculiarity  of  expressing  truth  but 


plunge  nations  into  war.  cannot 

be  won  by  passing  resolutions  at  *-  - _  •  truth  as  welL  We  need 

religious  congresses.  Victory  in  «  ■  So[  light  which  can  break 

a„y  oi  these  directions  c^notjie  --  ^  ^  word  ot  Sod,  and 


reached  except  as  some  he.u.c some  colo 
prophetic  souls  are  prepared  to  i  '  better  n  the  Latln 

"“’v  nross  St'"  grpe  ot Understanding  than  upon 


walk  the  way  of  the  Cross.  Still, 
the  principles  announced  here 
concerning  the  social  spread  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  have  in  them 
terrifically  dynamic  power.  It  is  of 
immense  significance  that  there  is 
practical  unanimity  concerning 
them.  Wo  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  day  when  such  problems 


*ny  other 

We  look  for  a  moment  at  some 
more  fundamental  agreements 
upon  which  we  have  moved  with- : 
out  raising  a  question,  agree¬ 
ments  which,  we  may  well  be- , 
tieve,  bring  us  close  to  the  mind  | 
of  Christ.  There  has  been  a  vir¬ 
tual  unanimity,  not  merely  thal 

ganization  are  not  to  stand  in  our 
way  as  we  look  at  the  world  s  hu¬ 
man  needs,  but  that  the  doctrinal 
differences  between  groups  of 
Christians.  differences  which 
sometimes  divide  Christians  ot 
■he  same  chureh  into  opposing 
parties,  are  not  to  thwart  our 
helping  men.  That  is  to  say.  out- 
Bide  nf  the  great  essentials  on 
which  all  Christians  agree,  formal 
theological  doctrine  has  here, 
been  held  in  the  secondary  place.! 
Wt  have  acted  as  if  doctrines  | 
were  instruments  to  be  used  in  | 
the  salvation  of  men,  we  have 
conceded  that  not  all  men  can,  or  j 
need,  use  the  same  type  of  ins-  j 
trument  .  We  all  practically  admit  j 
that  the  proof  of  Christianity  is 
B  Christ-Uke  life,  but  we  assume 
that  there  may  be  differences  of 
mst.rnments,  of  spiritual  foods,  of 
peans  of  grace  in  fostering  that 
ife. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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EL  CERTAMEN  DE  LA  OBRA 
CRISTIANA  GLAUSURO  AKER 
SUS  DELIBERAGIONES 

Se  realizo  una  reunion  en  ki 
iglesia  episcopal 
escocesa 

LAS  CONCLUSION ES 


Los  delegados  partiran  lioy  para 
Chile,  donde  se  realizara  un 
congreso  analogo 

FuA  clausurado  ayer  el  certamen  re  -  , 
gional  del  congreso  de  la  Obra  Cris- 
tlana  que  se  ha  venldo  reallzando  des- 
de  liace  varios  dias  en  Buenos  Airps. 
Los  delegados  n  esas  reuniones  etec- 
tuaron  en  la  rnanana  de  ayer  algunas 
visitas  a  estableciraientos  de  cduca- 
ciAn  protestantes  de  la  capital. 

El  primero  que  visitaron  fuA  el  que 
dirige  el  doctor  William  C.  Morris,  <?a 
Palermo,  perteneciente  a  las  escuefas 
e  Institutos  filantr6plcos.  Los  delpga- 
dos  recorrieron  las  diversas  dependen- 
cias  del  amplio  local  y  ponderaron  la 
gran  obra  cristiana  que  en  el  se  rea- 

IIZB1  doctor  Roberto  Speer  dirigiA  la 
palabra  n  los  educandos  para  slgni- 
ficarles  el  valor  de  la  organizaclAn 
que  los  ampara,  y  al  mismo  tiempo 
para  hacerles  recomendaciones  mora- 

les.  ,,  , 

El  doctor  Morris  agradecIA  los  con- 
repti's  del  doctor  Speer,  y  cn  dtstintas 
oportunidades  algunos  alumnos  tarrt- 
blAn  hablaron  para  agradecer  la  vi¬ 
sita  que  se  les  liaeia. 

Los  delegados  se  trasladaron  des¬ 
pots  a  Villa  del  Parque  para  efectmjr 
idAntlca  visita  nl  local  del  Instltuto 
EvangAlica.  Americano,  donde  se  ofre- 
cl6  a  los  visitantes  una  pequena  fies¬ 
ta,  cn  la  que  intervlnieron  los  alum¬ 
nos  de  los  cursos  primaries,  secunda- 
rios  y  del  jardin  de  infantes. 

101  director  tAcnico  de  la  obra  de 
cducaci6n  luterana,  senor  Pedro  D. 
Viera,  hlzo  uso  de  la  palabra  para  agra- 
idecer  la  visita  y  los  conceptuosos  ter-  | 
minos  expresados  por  el  senor  Speer, 
que  hablo  con  anteriortdad,  para  slg- 
nificar  el  desarrollo  moral  y  doccnte 
;  del  eristlanismo. 

I  Homenaje  a  Sarmicnto — 

I  En  la  mlsma  ma&ana  los  delegados 
I  nl  congreso  do  la  Obra  Cristiana  se 
i  trasladaron  a  Palermo  con  el  prdpo- 
Ulto  dc  colocar  una  corona  de  florCS  al 
pie  del  monument  o  a  SarriHedto.  que 
se  levanta  en  los  .jardines  Situddos  so- 
bre  la  avenida  Alvear. 

Una.  vez  quo  los  visitantes  norte- 
lamericanos  bubleron  cumplido  su  pto- 
nnsito,  el  p.esidente  del  certamen, 
ddct.or  Roberto  Speer,  dirlgt6  la  pdla- 
.  bra  para  destacar  On  Pocas  P^  i,!an 
el  bomenaje  que  se  realizaba  al  gian 
i  edurador  argentine. 

Por  la  tarde  los  delegados  i  con  e- 
rou  los  diversos  coiegios  m-voatsias 
de  Flores,  siti.uj.dos  en  las  calles  «"a- 
i  davia,  Bogota,  y  Camacua. 


La  sesion  de  ctausura  del  certamen— ■ 

En  el  saldn  de  actos  de  la  iglesia 
episcopal  escocesa  se  realizo  por  la  no¬ 
th**,  n  las  20. SO,  la  reunion  de  clausura 
del  certamen,  con  aststencla  de  todos 
los  delegados  y  un  crecldo  numero  de 
|  eSpectadores. 

Abri6  el  acto  el  reverendo  Gattino- 
|  n!  y  en  seguida  el  doctor  J.  O.  Gpn- 
J  -/iiiez  dijo  una  oraclAn.  A  continun- 
1  riAn  el  reverendo  Penzotti  ley6  las 
I  conclusiones  del  certamen.  las  que  fue- 
i  ron  sin  objeciones,  aceptadas  por  la 
I  asamblfa. 

El  delegado  Schuman  propuso  qr*- 
j  la  revista  "La  Nueva  Democracia",  qua 
se  edita  en  Nueva  York  diriglda 
el  doctor  J.  O.  Gonzalez  y  que  tlef-i 
por  fin  la  divulgaciAn  de  las  ideiM 
sostenidaa  por  los  representantes  cte 
la  iglesia  protestante,  fuera  traslada- 
1  da  a  Buenos  Aires  para  hacer  desde 
esta  ciudad  la  propaganda  de  sus  idea- 
les. 

Puesto  a  la  conslderacldn  de  la 
•  asamblea  este  temperamento,  el  senor 
■  Gonzalez  indic6  razones  por  las  cua- 
les  crcfa.  conveniente  que  "La.  Nueva 
Democracia”  continuara  editdndose  en  ^ 
A  Nueva  York  porque  encontraba  que 
hoy  dia  la  propaganda  era  mis  fa- 
1  oil  hacerla  desde  los  Estados  Unidos 
hacia  los  distintos  raises  de  la  AmA- 
t  idea  latina  que  desde  cualquier  cen- 
|  tro  rle  cstas  republicas,  atendiendo  a 
distintos  motivos  y  muy  especialmen- 
!  te  debido  al  espfrltu  nacionalista  que 
1  impera  en  todas  las  naciones  de  habla 
castcllana. 

Se  refirio,  despuAs,  al  ambiente  aus- 
picioso  que  ba  encontrado  en  los  di- 
I  versos  paises  de  esta  parto  de  Ame¬ 
rica.  espccialmente  en  Buenos  Aires, 
y  al  respecto  destacd  diversos  aspec- 
tos  de  su  vida.  Cit6  al  periodismo  na- 
cional,  a  cuyo  frente  c.oloc6  a  LA 
I’RENSA,  diario  al  que  conslder6  co- 
mo  modelo  enti'e  los  diarlos  dc  todo  el 
mundo.  comparable  s61o  con  los  gran- 
dcs  rotativos  nortcamericanos. 

El  temperamento  discutido  fuA  sos- 
tenido  tambiAn  por  la  mayoria  de  los 
delegados  y.  por  lo  tanto,  sc  diepuso 
que  las  cosas  quedaran  establecidas 
como  anteriormente. 

Cerro  las  seslones  el  presidente,  doc¬ 
tor  Speer,  quien  pronunciA  un  largo 
y  conceptuoso  discurso  en  el  que.  liizo 
un  examen  prolijo  de  la  mlsion  que 
deben  cumpllr  left  pueblos  cristianos 
para  conseguir  la  realizaciAn  de  sus 
1  deales. 

Muy  aplaudido  fuA  el  conferenciante 
y  por  dltimo  el  reverendo  Gattinoni 
did  por  clausurada  la  sesiAn. 

Los  delegados,  proslguicndo  su  ex- 
cursiAn  por  Sud  America,  partiran  boy  ; 
1  para  Chile/^donde  se  efectuara.  un  cer- 
l  tamen  idAntico  al  cumplido  en  Ruc- 
t  nos  Aires,  Montevideo  y  otras  capi- 
;  tales  del  ALldntico. 

Visita  a  LA  PRENSA— 

Visitaron  anoehe  LA  PRENSA  los 
doctores  Samuel  G.  Inman  y  J.  O.  Gon- 
I  zdlcz,  director  de  la  revista  "La  Nueva 
Democracia",  de  Nuev  York,  especlal- 
mente  dlfundida  en  Sud  AmArlca. 

Los  visitantes  fueron  atendidos  por 
miembros  de  la  redacclAn  y  adminis- 
traciAn  y  recorrieron  diversas  depen- 
l  dencias  de  la  casa. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  WORK 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

|  During  the  past  fortnight  there 
has  been  held  in  Montevideo,  (to 
be  continued  in  this  city  fcr  aome 
daysj^a  “Congreso  de  Obras  Cris- 
tianas,”  in  which  representatives ! 
of  many  different  countries  took 
part,  and  in  which  many  state¬ 
ments  that  cast  a  certain  shadow  | 
on  the  Argentine  schools  and  | 
other  institutions  wore  made.  I  f 
have  only  hearsay  to  guida  me,  i> 
so  that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this, 
but  if  what  I  have  heard  is  true.  |; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 1 
lieve  that  it  is,  then  it  is  time  for 
some  one  of  tho  many  foreigners 
domiciled  in  this  country  to  take  i 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf,  not  of 
the  country,  but  on  behalf  ol:  the  | 
truth.  The  statement  was  made.  I 
30  my  informants  tell  me,  tlia~.  in 
this  country  thinking  men  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  re¬ 
ligion  in  any  form  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  encountered  so  j 
much  and  so  great  corruption  in  | 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  am 
not  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  am  a 
Protestant  of  the  Protestants, 


but  that  does  not  blind  me  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  there  are  millions  of  good, 
clean  thinking,  clean  living,  men 
and  women,  there  are  bad  priests,  I 
yes  and  there  a  some  very  good 
ones.  I  come  in  contact  continual¬ 
ly  with  priests,  Sisters  of  Mercy  | 
and-  other  Catholics  and  I  am 
forced  to  admire  their  sincerity, 
heir  faih  and  their  selfdenial.  I 
believe,  with  the  Gospels  for 
authority,  that  the  Roman  Church 
has  departed  from  the  faith  as 
[aught  by  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
but  I  know,  and  thousands  of 
others  know  that,  the  statement 
made,  if  made,  was  either  the 
stateiment  of  a  fanatic  or  of  one 
that  spoke  in  ignorance.  Another 
statement  was  that  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  schools  a  differenc  eis  made 
between  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  those  of  the  well  to  do.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  experience  has  ' 
shown  me  the  error  contained  in 
this  statement.  The  chid  that  does  i 
not  get  an  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try  can  not  blame  the  school  for 
his  lack  of  education.  It  was  said 
that  if  a  child  be  not  well  dres- 
sed  he  will  not  be  received  in  the 
public  schools,  this  is  untrue,  if  a 
child  is  not  clean  he  will  not  be 
received,  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  being  well  dressed  and 
being  clean.  It  is  obligatory  that 
all  children  attending  the  public 
schools  should  wear  a  white 
"guardapolvo"  and  that  "guarda- 
polvo"  covers  a  multitude  of  de¬ 
ficiencies.  There  are.  in  all  the 
public  schools,  societies,  formed 
by  the  teachers  and  their  friends, 
for  the  purpose  of  clothing  and 
finding  footwear  for  children 
J whose  parents  can  not  find  the' 

■  necessary  clothing  for  their  chil- 
fdren.  I  have  the  very  great  honor, 

I  of  being  president  of  one  of  those  ^ 
societies,  and  speak  from  personal  l 
knowledge.  In  the  public  schools  j 
[  there  is  no  distinction  of  classes,  g 
|i  have  five  of  my  own  children! 
I  in  the  very  poorest  school  of  our  | 
locality,  and  I  am  in  contact,  in¬ 
timate  contact,  with  upwards  of 
two  hundred  children  of  dif¬ 
ferent  social  strata  that  attend 
the  schools  of  this  district,  and  I 
ii&ve  yet  to  see  one  caso  in  which 
a  difference  has  been  made  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor.  Then  as  to 
the  teachers,  we  have  as  fine  a 
body  of  men  and  women  in  the 
teaching  profession  as  can  be 
found  in  the  world,  as  to  their 
preparation  no  one  can  call  it  in 
doubt.  Touching  their  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  alumni,  they 
are  continually  seeking  that,  and 
their  interest  does  not  cease  when 
the  child  leaves  school,  but  fol¬ 
lows  him  into  the  workshop,  or 
office.  Educationists,  American 
and  European,  after  a  stay  in 
the  ccunfiry,  and  having 
had  opportunity  to  study 
the  situation,  have  told  me 
I  that  the  Argentine  public  school 
is  as  good  as  the  best,  and  infini¬ 


A 
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tely  better  than  the  average  pub¬ 
lic  school  in  Europe  or  America. 

Then  as  to  oar  hospitals,  doubt¬ 
less  there  are  many  things  that 
night  be  improved  upon,  but  they 
are  not  the  death  traps  or  infec¬ 
tion  breeders  that  the  "Congre- 
sionales”  seem  to  believe.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  members  of 
this  Conference  have  not  time, 
(and  I  fear  inclination)  to  see; 
things ^for_themselve3.  They  come 
to  theTountry  with  ideas  already! 
formed,  and  there  is  always  some-  1 
one  ready  to  confirm  them  in 
those  ideas.  No,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  all  religionists  are  not  so 
absolutely  corrupt  that  decent, 
thinking  folk,  wil  have  nothing  io 
do  with  religion.  No:  our  schools 
are  not  set  apart  for  the  well 
dressed  boy  or  girl.  Our  teachers 
are  not  all  irreligious  and  of 
doubtful  character.  Our  hospitals 
are  not  all  death  traps. 

Mr.  Congressional,  do  not  go 
back  to  Europe  or  the  United 
States  with  the  idea  that  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  is  a  place  where  evil  and 
corruption  abound,  where  ig¬ 
norance  rules  and  reigns.  I  have 
seen  more  evil  flaunting  itself  on 
one  street  in  San  Francisco  and 
St.  Louis  than  I  have  seen  in  the 
“darkest"  part  of  "darkest  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires."  I  saw  more  corruption 
in  New  City  in  the  few  months 
that  I  dwelt  there  than  I  have 
seen  in  twenty  five  years  in  the 
Argentine.  I  saw  in  London,  in 
Sydney,  in  Melbourne,  yes  and  in 
ruv  own  home  in  New  Mexico, 
more  vice,  crime  and  ignorance 
than  I  have  encountered  in  this 
country.  Doubtless  this  letter  will 
cost  me  many  a  friend,  but  even 


'YWo^,  S-lHi" 


Desde  Santiago 


Disertacion  sobre  la  democracia  cristiana. 


En  la  asamblea  cnnservadore 
s«  di6'  cuenta  de  la  soluciOn  ea- 
t4«rfaotoria  del  incidente  sobre  la 
|  iStaUaclon  de  aclividades,  dentro 
J  del  Club  Fernandez  Concha.  Se 
aprob6  la  ampliacidn  do  las  ba- 
eos  de  la  prdxlma  convencidn. 

Eu  fieguida  D.  Francisco  Varas 
disertd  sobre  los  males  qua  ori¬ 
gins  la  cuestiCn  social  y  sobre  la 
democracia  cristiana,  y  demostrd 
que  la  verdadera  soluci6n  de  la 
ouestidn  social  deberia  ir  enca- 
minada  a  aliviar  y  elovar  en  lo 
poslble  a  las  clases.  populaves  por 
el  reconocimiento  de  todos  aus  de- 
reohos  y  por  Ja  mds  amplla  par- 
,  tlcipaclOn  en  los  beneflclos  mora- 
!  lea  y  materiales  de  la  civiliza- 
'  cl5n,  y  a  que  desaparezea  el  pau- 
|  perlsmo,  que  no  es  pobreza,  sino 
degradacidn  y  abandono. 

,  ’  Expuso  y  refutO  el  prlncipio 
’  uostenido  por  la  escuela  liberal; 
divldlO  las  causas  de  la  cuestiOn 
social  en  morales,  religlosas,  Ju- 
rldlcas,  pollticas  y  econdmloas, 


Revista  de  la  Prensa 


El  Dl®  BEL  fill 


Editorial  de  “El  Mereurio“. 


estableciendo  en  qu£  conslstla  ca- 
da  una  de  ellas. 

Reflridndose  a  la  democracia 
cristiana,  dice  que  la  doctrina  so¬ 
cial  de  dsta,  en  su  parte  esen- 
cial,  consiste  en  aspirar  a  una 
organizacidn  tal  de  la  sociedad, 
qua  en  ella  todas  las  fuerzas  so- 
ciales  juridicas  y  econdraicas.  en 
la  plenitud  do  su  desarrollo,  coo- 
peren  proporcionalmente  al  bien 
comun,  redundando  su  acci6n,  en 
tiltimo  reaultado,  en  veutaja  par¬ 
ticular  de  las  olases  inferiores,.  de 
conformldad  con  la  deflnlcidn  que 
da  Toniolo. 

La  democracia  asi  entendida, 
se  puede  realizar  bajo  cualquier 
rdgimen  politico,  es  decir,  en  una 
reptiblica,  en  un  reiao  o  en  un 
imperio.  El  Padre  Antoine  dice 
a  este  reepeoto  que  las  institu- 
clones  mondrquicas  de  Inglaterra 
son  mAfl  democrdticas  que  el  Go- 
blerno  republicano  de  Francia,  y 
la  monarquia  de  San  Lula  mdg 
que  la  repflbllca  de  Oronwell. 


"El  Mercurio”,  refiridndose  almas  soclales  de  gran  lmportancia 
Dfa  del  Trabajo”,  dice  que  §1  pri-  quo  en  un  porvenir  inmediato  me-  1 
mero  de  Mayo  del  present*  afio  dilKcardn  siibltamente  las  condl- 
encuentra  a  las  buestes  trabaja-  elopes  del  trabajo  en  este  pais, 
doras  de  Chile  en  medio  de  una  »  al  decir  los  trabajad’ores,  nos 
grave  crisis  que,  a  pesar  de  sua  reftVrimos  no  sblo  a  los  obreroB, 
caracteres  inquietantes,  muestra  slue*  tambidn  a  los  empleados  do 
sfntomas  de  que  puede  conducir-  todnls  las  categories.  Loa  traba- 


nos  a  soluciones  de  pnz  social  y  jado 
favorable9  al  mejoramiento  do  las  uids 
Icondiciones  generales  de  la  Yida.  cha 
Las  grandes  masas  obreras  se  bieri 
han  agitado  y  se  agitan  todavfa,  lista 
reclamando  lo  que  consideran  su  haci 
derecho.  Es  justo  reconocer  que  que* 
de  esas  reclamaciones  se  van  des-  en 
preudiendo  poco  a  poco  las  que  que 


res  do  Chile  necesitan  hoy, 
que  ninguna  otra  cosa,  mu-  | 
trnnquilidad.  Tenemos  un  go-  ; 
10  cuyaa  orientaciunes  socia-  j 
a  son  garantia  de  que  estd  ; 
ndo  cuanto  es  poslble  para 
la  Justicia  social  pred'omine  i 
uestra  organizacidn  y  para 
e  corrljan  los  dciectos  inhe-  | 


pudiaran  ser  considerad'as  ut6pi-  renttlts  al  periodo  rudimentario  de 
cas  do  las  que  son  de  evidente  la  vida  industrial  y  comercial  de 
justicia  y  de  clara  practicabili-  que  |vamos  saliendo. 
dad.  Asi  es  edmo  los  trabajado-  Li 
res  de  Chile  han  obtenid'o  en  r&-  nadaj 
pida  sucesi6n,  no  igualada  por  buen' 
pais  alguno,  una  sdrie  de  refor-  ne  s' 


causa  del  trabajo  estA  ga- 
s61o  se  requiere  reposo  y 
sentido  para  que  ella  coro- 
triunfo. 


La  celetacien  t  la 
FissMTraliaja 

CINOO  MIL  PERSONAS  SE  CON-V 
'  GREG  ARON  EN  LA  ALA¬ 

MEDA  Y  DE9FILAR0N 
POR  LA  CIUDAD 

Una  lluvia  molesta,  que  cayd 
con  intermitencias  desde  el  medio 
dia,  deslucid  en  parte  las  demos- , 
traciones  preparadas  por  las  co< 
lectiviades  obreras  para  conme- 
morar  el  l.o  de  Mayo.  j 

En  las  primeras  boras  de  la , 
mafiana  una  romeria  se  dirigid  j 
al  cementerio,  para  rendir  ho- 
menaje  a  la  memoria  de  Reca- 
barren.  Varios  oradores  recorda- . 
ron  la  labor  de  este  esforzado  J 
luchador  obrero,  y  su  tumba  fue 
cubierta  de  flores. 

■Simultaneamente  se  celebro  eu 
•el  "Teatro  O’Higgins’’  un  acto  | 
publico,  que  fu<§  iniciado  cantando. 
la  internacional  y  la  marsellesa.  i 
Hubo,  ademds,  numeros  de  reci- 
taci6n  y  de  musica,  y  varios  ora¬ 
dores  repordaron  el  signifleado  de 
la  eelebracidn  del  dia  de  los  tra- 
bajadores. 

La  concentracidn  efectuada  en 
la  tai'de  en  la  Alameda  alcanzfi 
a  reunir  unos  cinco  mi*  tuanues- 
tantes,  que  llevaban  estandartes, 
bauderas  rojas  y  letreros  con  j 
alusioues  a  la  fiesta. 

Alii  se  habiau  instalado  va- 
vias  tribunas,  rte|de  las  cuales  los 
oradores  se  refirieron  a  los  idea- 
les  del  proletariado  y  a  sus  as- 
piraciones  de  redencidn  y  justi- 

En  seguida  los  manifestantes 
se  dirigieron  por  la  Alameda  ba3- 
ta  el  cerro  Santa  Lucia,  regre- 
sando  a  la  Plaza  de  Armas,  don- 
de  se  renoyaron  los  discursos, 
despuds  de  desfilar  por  las  callos 
.centrales. 

!  Finalmente,  se  disperse  la  ma- 
I  nifestaci6n,  sin  que  ocurrievan 
[  incidentes. 
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